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TJnfobtunatelt  for  tbe  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  his 
contemporaries,  his  conduct,  at  this  juncture,  appeared  a  perfect 
contrast  to  that  of  his  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  oppor- 
*  tunity  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor's  having  turned  his 
whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  to  revive 
his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  new  war. 
The  treaty  of  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the 
causes  of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered 
up,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in 
particular,  who  waited  with  impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of 
recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  territories  which  he  had 
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lost,  continued  to  carry  on  Iiia  negotiations  in  diCTerent  courts 
against  the  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten  the 
jealouBj  nliich  many  prini^eB  entertained  of  bis  power  or  designs, 
and  to  inspire  tlio  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear ;  among 
others,  lie  applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  tliough  indebted  to 
Charlea  for  the  poaaeHBion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  reeeired 
it  on  sach  Iiard  conditions,  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  rassal  of 
the  empire,  but  a  tributary  dependeot  upon  the  emperor.  Tho 
honour  of  having  married  the  emperor's  niece  did  not  reconcile 
him  to  this  ignominioua  state  of  aubjection,  which  became  so 
intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  poor-apirited 
prince,  that  he  listened  with  eagemess  to  the  first  propoaals 
Francis  made  of  rescuing  him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals 
were  cooTeyed  to  him  by  MaraTigUa,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  French  hietorians,  a  Mikneae  gentleman  reaiding 
at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotiation 
with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence 
of  viaitiug  Ilia  relations,  but  with  secret  eredeatiala  from  Francis 
aa  his  envoy.  In  this  character  he  wna  received  by  Sforza.  But, 
notwithstanding  hia  care  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed, 
Charles,  auapecting  or  having  received  information  of  it,  remon- 
strated and  threatened  in  such  a  high  tone,  that  the  dnko  and 
his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immediately  a 
most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offending  the  emperor. 
As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the 
function  wherein  he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed 
him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  antagonist, 
one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded, 
Francis,  no  less  astoniahed  at  tliis  violation  of  a  character  held 
sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the 
insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  threatened  Sforza  with 
the  eS'ects  of  bis  indignation,  and  complained  to  the  emperor, 
whom  he  considered  as  tho  real  author  of  that  nneiampled  out- 
rage. But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to 
take  vengeance  for  an  injury,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent 
and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass  with  impunity. 
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,  Being  thus  fumislied  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on 
which  he  had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order 
to  draw  in  other  princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his 
measures  for  this  purpose  were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events. 
'After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order  to 
gain  Clement,  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  him  of  all 
the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  imperial 
interest,  seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable 
to  his  character  as  the  common  father  of  the  contending  princes. 
The  king  of  England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects, 
declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  and 
refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate  his  example, 
in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappointments 
led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he 
might  the  more  easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  himself  to  their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for 
their  religious  tenets.  He  affected  a  wonderful  moderation 
with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute;  he  permitted. Bellay,  his 
envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  his  sentiments  concerning  some  of 
the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  from 
those  used  by  the  Protestants  ;*  he  even  condescended  to  invite 
Melancthon,  whose  gentle  manners  and  pacific  spirit  distinguished 
him  among  the  reformers,  to  visit  Paris,  that  by  his  assistance, 
he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for  reconciling  the 
contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  divided  the  church.t  These 
concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy  than  the 
result  of  conviction ;  for,  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions 
in  religion  had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  gaiety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his 
love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him  little  leisure  to  examine  theolo- 
gical controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fniits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice 

*  Freheri  Script.  Rer.  German,  iii.  354,  &c.    Sleid.  Hist.  178,  183.    Seckend.  lib. 
fii.  lOH. 
t  Camerarii  Vita  Ph.  Melancthonis,  12°.    Hag.  I655,  p.  12. 
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by  a  etcp  very  iocoLsiatent  with  hia  deGlarationfl  to  the  Germao 
prioces.  This  step,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the 
rehgioua  Bentitnents  of  his  own.  aubjects,  rendered  it  necesaary 
for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the  king  of  England,  an 
eiBommunicated  heretio ;  hia  frequent  negotiations  with  the 
Gcnnaa  Protestants  ;  but,  above  all,  his  giving  public  audience 
to  an  envoy  from  Sultan  Solymon,  had  cictted  violent  auspicionB 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  hia  attachment  to  religion.  To  have 
attacked  the  cniperor,  who,  on  all  oceasiona,  made  high  preten- 
sions to  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very 
juncture  when  ha  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  against 
Barboroaaa,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  pious  enterprise, 
conid  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  liimaelf 
by  some  extraordinary  demonstration  of  hia  reverence  for  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of 
some  of  his  subjects,  who  had  imbibed  the  Protestants  opinions, 
famished  liii"  with  such  an  occasion  aa  ho  desired.  They  had 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  other  public  places,  papers 
containing  indecent  reflectiona  on  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
popish  church.  Six  of  the  persona  concerned  in  thla  rash  aclioa 
were  discovered  and  seized.  The  king,  in  order  to  avert  the 
judgments  which  it  was  aupposed  their  blasphemies  miglit  draw 
down  upon  the  nation,  appointed  a  solemn  procession.  The 
holy  sacrament  was  carried  through  the  city  in  great  pomp; 
Francia  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  hia  hand ; 
the  princes  of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles 
marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  nnmeroos 
Hssembly,  the  king,  aecnatomed  to  esprosa  himself  on  every 
subject  in  strong  and  animated  language,  declared  that  if  one  of 
bis  handa  were  infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the 
other,  and  would  not  aparo  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty 
of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the 
sii  unhappy  persona  were  pubhcly  burnt  before  the  procession 
was  finished  with  circumstanoes  of  the  most  shocking  barbarity 
attending  their  execution.* 
Ihe  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment 

*  B  ulcsiU  CanuneDt.  Rot.  OalJlc.  StS.    Sldd.  Hist.  17s,  fte. 
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and  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were 
treated,  could  not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to 
protect  in  Germany  those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such 
rigour  in  his  own  dominions;  so  that  all  Bellay  *s  art  and  eloquence 
in  vindicating  his  master,  or  apologizing  for  his  conduct,  made  but 
little  impression  upon  them.  They  considered,  likewise,  that  the 
emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed  violence  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much  molesta- 
tion in  their  progress,  was  now  bound,  by  the  agreement  at 
SAtisbon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  opinions ; 
and  the  Protestants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  and 
immediate  security,  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with 
which  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies  at  the  siege  of  Cambray, 
was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  did  not  encourage  others  to 
rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all  these 
accounts,  the  Protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the  French 
king  in  any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
any  umbrage  to  Charles,  would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit 
the  court  of  France,  although  that  reformer,  flattered,  perhaps, 
by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or  hoping  that  his 
presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  the  journey.* 
But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded 
the  power  of  Charles,  would  second  Francis's  e£forts  in  order 
t»  reduce  and  circumscribe  it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his 
army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  As  his  sole 
pretext  for  taking  arms  was,  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke  of 
Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But,  on  a  sudden, 
and  at  their  very  commencement,  operations  of  war  took 
another  direction.  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least 
active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he  descended, 
had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  the  empress.  By 
her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
*  Camerarii  Vita  Melao.  142,  &c.,  415.    Seckend.  lib.  iii.  107. 
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her  Luebnnd ;  and,  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or 
aUnred  by  the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her 
ambition,  she  formed  a  union  between  the  duke  and  the 
imperiivl  court,  extremely  inconsistent  with  that  neatrahtj', 
which  wise  policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  dominions,  had 
hitherto  induced  him  to  obaervo  in  all  the  quarrels  between  the 
contending  monarchs.  Franeis  was  abundantly  Bensible  of  tho 
distress  to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  i^  when  he  entered 
Italy,  he  should  leave  behind  him  the  territories  of  a  prince, 
deroted  so  obsequiously  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  sent  bia 
eldest  son  to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  8pain,  as  a  hind  of 
hostage  for  hia  fideUty.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  bad  repre- 
sented this  dan^^er  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  MaraeiUea,  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
proper  method  of  guarding  against  it,  having  advised  him  to 
begin  his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking  possession 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  tho  only  certain  way  of  seeuring  a 
communication  with  hia  own  dominions.  Francis,  highly  irri- 
tated with  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having 
supplied  the  Constable  Bourbon  with  tho  money  that  enabled 
him  to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwilling  to  let  him  now 
feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented,  and  how  severely  ho  could 
punish,  these  injuries.  Hor  did  he  want  several  pretcste  which 
gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  tho  violence  that  ho  inteodcd. 
The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each 
Other,  and  intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  situation,  Bubsisted  between  the  two 
BOVereigna  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  property; 
and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy, 
had  largo  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  share  m 
their  father's  suceeasion.  Being  unwiUing,  however,  to  begin 
hostilitiea  without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than 
these  pretensions,  many  of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others 
dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to  march  through  Piedmont 
in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  that  the  duke,  from  an 
excess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  might  refuse  tbli 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  hi) 
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operations  againat  liim.  But,  if  we  may  IwlleTe  the  hirtoriana 
of  Savoy,  who  appear  to  be  better  informed  witli  regaid  to  this 
particular  than  those  of  Prance,  the  duke  readily,  aud  nitb  a 
good  grace,  grouted  what  it  was  not  ia  his  poHer  to  deny,  pro- 
miaing  free  jiasMge  to  the  French  troops  as  waa  dcBiredj  so 
ttat  Francis,  aa  the  only  method  now  left  of  joatifying  the 
measures  which  he  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  iasiat  for 
foil  aatiefaction  with  regard  to  ererytbing  that  either  the  crown 
of  France  or  hia  mother  Louise  could  demand  of  the  houae  of 
Savoy.*  Such  an  evasire  answer  aa  might  have  been  expected, 
being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army,  under  the 
Admiral  Brion,  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at 
different  places.  The  counties  of  Bressy  and  Bugey,  united  at 
that  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the 
towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  their  gates  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy ;  a  fewwhicb  attempted  to  make  a  resistance  were 
«ali]y  taken  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  saw 
himself  etripped  of  all  hia  dominions  but  the  province  of  Fied' 
TOont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be 
defended. 

To  complete  the  duke'a  misfortunes  the  city  of  Genera,  tbo 
eovereignty  of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed, 
threw  off  hi*  yoke,  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  adjacent  territories.  Genera  was,  at  that  time,  an  imperial 
ci^ ;  and  though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  own  bishops, 
and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  form  of 
its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
by  eindica  and  a  conned  chosen  by  the  citizens  From  ibeao 
distinct  and  often  clashing  ]unsd]clionB,  two  opposite  parties 
took  their  rise,  and  bad  long  subsisted  in  the  state  the  one, 
composed  of  the  adrocates  for  the  privdeges  of  the  commumty, 
asenmed  the  name  of  eiifnolz,  or  confederates  in  defence  of 
liberty;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episcopal 
or  ducal  prerogatives,  wilh  the  name  of  mamdalea,  or  slaves 
At  length,  the  Protestant  opinions,  beginnmg  to  spread 
among  the  citizens,  inspired  sach  aa  embraced  them  with 
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that  bold  eoterprising  Epiiit  wbioh  always  nocompanicd  or  was 
natorallj'  produced  by  them  in  tlieir  first  opemtions.  As  botb. 
the  duke  and  biebop  irere,  from  interost,  from  prejudice,  and 
from  political  conaiderationB,  violent  enemies  of  the  rcformntion, 
all  tlie  new  conrertB  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the 
eignotz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
added  atrength  to  that  generous  paaaion.  The  rage  and 
animosity  of  two  factions,  Bbut  up  within  the  same  walls, 
occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  terminating  mostly  to 
the  adTantago  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became  more 
powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  forgetting  their  aueient  contests  abont 
JurisdictioQ,  had  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each, 
attacked  them  with  his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excom- 
municated the  people  of  Geneva,  db  guilty  of  a  double  crime ; 
of  impiety,  in  apostatizing  from  the  established  religion  ;  and  of 
BacrUege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke  attacked 
them  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  by 
open  force.  The  citizeDS,  despising  the  thunder  of  the 
bishop's  censures,  boldly  aEserted  their  independence  against 
the  duke  ;  and  partly  by  their  own  valour,  partly  by  the  powerful 
nasistance  which  they  receiTed  from  the  canton  of  Beme, 
together  with  some  small  snppliea  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  furnished  by  tho  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his 
attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with 
remaining  always  upon  the  defensive  themselves,  they  now 
took  advantage  of  the  duke's  inabihty  to  resist  them,  while 
overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized  several 
castles  and  places  of  strength,  which  he  possessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva ;  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those 
odio\is  monuments  of  its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  tba 
public  liberty  more  secure  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the 
canton  of  Beme  invaded  and  conquered  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to 
which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton  of  Friburgh, 
thongh  zealously  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the 
ipoils  of  timt  onfortnuBte  prince.    A  great  portion  of  these 
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conquests  or  UBorpations  being  still  retained  by  the  two  cantons, 
add  considerably  to  their  power,  and  have  become  the  most 
yaluable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwithstanding 
many  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re« 
establish  their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its 
independence  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained 
a  degree  of  consideration,  wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  had  no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection, 
which,  upon  his  return  from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity;  and  as  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned 
chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  had  a  just 
title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  dispatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  affairs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  African  expe4ition,  having  been  raised  for  that 
service  alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it  was  finished;  the 
veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese;  and  the  emperor's  treasury 
was  entirely  drained  by  his  extraordinary  eflbrts  against  the 
infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Prancis  Sforza,  occasioned,  according  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had 
twice  been  fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure 
to  prepare  for  action.  By  this  unexpected  event,  the  nature  of 
the  war,  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totally  changed. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to  chastise 
Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  was  at 
once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis's 
rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
Sforza  and  his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that 
monarch,  he  instantly  renewed  his  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had 
supported  his  pretensions   by  ordering  the   powerful    army 

•  Hist,  de  laVUle  de  Geneve,  par  Spon.  12«.  Utr.  l685,  p.  99.  Hist,  dela 
Reformation  de  Suisse,  par  Roachat,  Qen.  1728,  torn.  ir.  p.  294,  &c.  torn.  v.  p.  2l6, 
^.    M^m.  de  Bellay,  IBI. 
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quartered  in  Saroy  to  advance  nitli out  losing  a  moment  toirardi 
Milan,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  important 
point  of  possession.  But  Francis,  who  became  less  enter- 
prising aa  he  advanced  in  years,  and  who  waa  overawed  at 
some  times  into  an  esceas  of  caution  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  eatablish  liis  rights  by  nego- 
tiation, not  by  arms ;  and  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in  all 
great  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  presented  itself.  Charles  waa  more  decisive  in  his  ope- 
rations, and,  in  quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the 
duchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  "While  Francis  endea- 
voured to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to  it,  by  Erguments  and 
memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy, 
his  rival  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  an 
intention  of  this  kind ;  but,  seeming  to  admit  the  equity  of 
Francis's  claim,  ho  appeared  solicitous  only  about  giving  liim 
possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  which  the 
politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving.  By 
this  artifice  lie  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  that,  almost  without  iQeurrinff  any 
suspicion,  he  involved  the  affair  in  new  difGculties,  and  pro- 
tracted the  negotiations  at  pleastire.  Sometimes  he  proposed  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duie  of  Orleans,  Francis's 
second  son ;  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  hia  third 
son  :  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  llio  French  court  varied, 
he  transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
with  such  profound  and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that 
neither  Francis  nor  his  ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated  Lis 
real  intention;  and  ali  military  operations  were  entirely  aua- 
pendcd,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly  into 
possession  of  what  they  demanded. 

During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  thia  manner,  Charles, 

on  his  return  from  Tunis,  assembled  tlio  states  both  of  Sicily 

and  Naples,    and    as   they  thought  themselves    gisatij 

■  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  no 
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lets  pleaeed  wltli  the  app&rent  diBuitereBtediicaf  of  Iiia  c-ipcdi- 
tion  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  bj  the  suct^ess  wliich  liad  attended 
Jiia  arms,  lie  prevailed  on  tbem  to  vote  bim  euch  liberal  snbsi- 
dies  08  Ttere  seldom  granted  in  that  nge.  Tliis  enabled  him 
to  Fecroit  hie  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  GermaoR,  and  to 
take  every  other  proper  precaution  for  executing  or  lupporting 
the  measurea  on  which  be  had  determined.  BellBj,  tbe  French 
envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the  intention  of  raising 
troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts  em- 
ployed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  nmster  with  this 
evident  proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity."  But  Francis  was 
so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation,  in  all  the 
artifices  and  refinements  of  which  hia  rival  far  surpassed  him, 
that,  instead  of  beginning  his  military  operations,  and  pushing 
them  with  vigour,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the  imperial 
army  was  assembled,  he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers 
to  the  emperor,  in  order  to  procure  the  iavestiture  by  his 
voluntary  deed.  His  ofi'ers  were,  indeed,  so  liberal  and  advan- 
tageooB,  that  if  ever  Charles  had  intended  to  grant  his  demand, 
he  could  not  have  rejected  tiem  with  decency.  He  dexterously 
eluded  them  by  declaring,  that,  until  ho  consulted  the  pope  in 
person,  he  could  not  take  his  finaj  resolution  with  regard  to  a 
point  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this 
evasion  he  gained  some  farther  time  for  ripening  the  schemes 
frhich  he  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Home,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  that  city  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  bnt  it  being 
found  necessary  to  temovo  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
peace  in  order  to  widen  one  of  the  etreete  through  which  the 
cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the  historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial 
drcumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the 
bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is  certain,  had  by  this 
time  banished  all  thoughts  of  peace,  and  at  last  threw  off  the 
mask  with  which  he  had  so  long  covered  his  designs  from  the 
court  of  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less 
(dngnlar  than  explicit.  The  French  ftmbassadors  having  in  their 
name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions 
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conoeming  the  inrestiture  of  Milan,  Charles  promised  to  give  it 
neit  day  in  preseoee  of  the  pope  and  cardinale  assembled  ii 
conaiBtory.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all  the  foreign 
ambaaeadora  invited  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and 
addresatng  himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  tha 
sincerity  of  his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  aa  well 
as  his  abhorrence  of  war,  the  miaeriea  of  which  he  enumerated  at 
great  length,  nith  studied  and  elaborate  oratory ;  he  compiai 
that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had 
hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless  and  unjust  ambition  of  the 
French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he  had  proofs  of  the 
unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monareli ;  that  after- 
wards he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  imperial 
crown,  which  belonged  to  him  bya  title  no  less  just  than  natural; 
that  he  had  nest  invaded  his  kingdom  of  Havarre ;  that,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  had  attacked  hid  territories  as  well  as 
those  of  hia  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries;  that 
when  the  valour  of  the  imperial  troops,  rendered  irreaistible  by 
the  protection  of  tho  Almighty,  had  chected  his  progress,  ruined 
his  armiea,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by 
deceit  what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice;  that  he  had 
violated  every  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which  he  owed 
his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  dominions  took 
measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that  pacification  had 
happily  estinguiahed ;  that  when  now  misfortunes  compelled  him 
to  Buo  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed  it 
with  equal  inaincerity ;  that  soon  after  he  had  formed  dangerous 
coonecliona  with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited 
them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  he  had 
driven  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the 
empress,  and  joined  in  close  alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  territories ;  and  after  injuries  so  often  repeated, 
and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope  of  nmity  or  eon- 
cord  became  desperate ;  and  thongh  he  himself  wns  still  willing 
to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  ono  of  llie  princes  of  France, 
there  wns  little  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  bb  Francis, 
on  the  one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessary  for 
seouiing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he 
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think  it  reasonable  or  safe  to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  pos- 
session of  all  that  he  demanded.  "  Let  us  not,  however/'  added 
he,  "  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent  sub- 
jects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  arms  he 
pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard 
a  galley  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in 
deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be 
the  prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces 
of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France,  be  employed  to  humble  the 
power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of  Christendom. 
But  if  he,  by  declining  this  method  of  terminating  our  differences, 
renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecuting 
it  to  such  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest 
gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  "Not  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be 
on  me  this  misfortune  shall  fall :  I  enter  upon  action  with  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of 
my  subjects,  the  number  and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience 
and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  insure  it.  Of  all 
these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  destitute ;  and  were  my 
resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and 
with  folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his 
mercy."  * 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated 
voice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression 
and  gesture.  The  French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend his  meaning,  as  he  spake  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were 
totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how  they  should  answer  such 
an  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them  began  to  vindicate 
his  master's  conduct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into 
any  particular  detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetic 
recommendation  of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing 
his  sincere  endeavours  in  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to 
Christendom  j  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest  aston- 
ishment at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been  exhibited. 

*  M^m.  de  Bellay,  199>    Sandov.  Histor.  del  Emper.  ii.  226. 
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In  no  part  of  tia  conduct,  indeed,  did  CharleB  ever  deviate  bo 
widely  from,  hia  general  character.  Instead  of  tliiit  prudent 
recollection,  fhaX  composed  nod  regular  deportment  eo  atrictlf 
utt^ntive  to  decorum,  and  so  admirablj  adapted  to  conceal  his 
own  paneions,  for  wliieh  he  was  at  all  other  tiraea  conepiouous, 
he  appears  on  this  occaaion  hefore  one  of  the  moat  august  aaaem- 
blies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  oirn  power  and  esploita  witi 
insolence;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  indecency;  and 
challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatioua  valour,  more 
becoming  a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monarch  in 
Christendom.  But  the  well-known  and  powerful  operation  of 
continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  exaggerated  praise,  even  upon 
the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  seeming  incon- 
sistency. After  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat,  nnd 
having  Btript  Barbarosaa  of  a  kingdom,  Charlca  began  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  £te  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  hia 
return  from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public 
rejoicings ;  the  oratora  and  poeta  of  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at 
that  time  in  Europe,  had  exhausted  their  geniua  in  panegyric  oa 
his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the  aatrologera  added  magnifi- 
ceat  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  in  store.  Intoxi- 
cated with  all  these,  he  forgot  hia  usual  reserve  and  moderation, 
and  was  unable  to  rcatrain  this  estravagant  aally  of  vanity, 
which  became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  ao  uncommon 
and  so  public. 

He  Limaelf  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  hia  behaviour,  and  when  the  French  ambassadors 
demanded  next  day  a  more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had 
said  concerning  the  combat,  he  told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
consider  hia  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge  to  their  mnater,  but 
as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endeavoured  to 
Eoften  eeveral  expressions  in  his  diacourae,  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect  towards  Francis,  But  though  this  slight  apology 
nas  far  from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  ofience  which  had 
been  given,  Francis,  by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued 
to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still  been  poaaibia  to  bring  their  differ- 
ences to  a  period  by  an  anucable  composition.  Charles,  findinf; 
him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and. 
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by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  time  to  prepare  for 
the  execution  of  his  own  designs.* 

At  last,  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
horse ;  while  that  of  France  encamped  near  Yercelli  in  Piedmont, 
being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure 
of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded  the  popish 
cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general,  not  daring  to 
risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  advanced.  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  the  Marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago,  com- 
manded under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole 
was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experi- 
ence justly  entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  dis- 
covered his  intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery 
of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and  invade  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with 
such  vigour  as  might  insure  success.  He  had  remitted-  large 
sums  to  his  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to 
his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all 
the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies, 
the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the 
side  of  Champagne ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell  upon  the 
opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so 
many  unexpected  attacks,  on  such  different  quarters ;  and  began 
his  enterprise  with  such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he 
desired  Paul  Jovius,  the  historian,  to  make  a  large  provision  of 
paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he  was  going  to 
obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same 
sanguine  hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
danger  of  leading  his  troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories, 
to  such  a  distance  from  his  magazines,  and  into  provinces  which 
did  not  yield  sufficient  subsistence  for  their  own  inhabitants. 

*  M^m.  de  Bellay,  205,  &c. 
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They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  ineshanstible  resources  of 
France  in  maiDtaining  a  defeuBive  war,  and  the  active  zeal  with 
which  a  gallant  Eobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved, 
in  repelling  the  enemies  of  their  country ;  they  recalled  to  his 
remembrance  the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara, 
when  they  ventured  upon  the  same  enterpriao  under  circum- 
stances which  seemed  as  certain  to  promiee  success ;  the  Marquis 
del  Guasto,  in  particular,  fell  on  hia  knees  nnd  conjured  him  to 
abandon  the  undertaking,  aa  desperate.  But  many  tircnmstancea 
combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  rem  on  etrancca. 
He  could  seldom  he  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a 
resolution  which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  apt  to  under- 
rate and  despise  the  talents  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  France, 
because  they  differed  ho  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was  Winded  by 
the  presumption  which  accompanies  prosperity ;  and  relied, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which  predicted  the 
increase  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obstinately 
to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  Franco 
without  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont, 
eioept  such  towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving 
his  communication  with  the  Milanese. 

The  Marquis  de  Salucea,  to  whom  Francis  had  intmated  the 
eommaad  of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  oF 
Piedmont,  rendered  this  more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason 
to  espect.  That  nobleman,  educated  in  the  court  of  France, 
distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the  king's  favour,  and 
hononred  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust,  revolted 
from  his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action 
were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base.  Being  strongly 
possessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divination  and  astrology, 
he  believed,  nith  full  assurance,  that  the  fatal  period  of  the 
French  nation  was  at  Land ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor 
would  establish  a  universal  monarchy ;  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  himself  to  his 
rising  fortune,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince 
whom  heaven  had  devoted  to  destruction.'    Hia  treason  became 

•  Mfro.  fle  BcltaT,  W»,  a  j  all),  b. 
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1  roore  odious,  by  hb  employing  tlint  Tcry  authority  with 
lucL  Francis  had  invested  him.  in  order  to  open  the  liingdom 
Whatever  meagnreg  were  proposed  or  tiader- 
taken  by  the  officers  under  hta  command  for  the  defcoee  of  their 
conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged 
to  himseir,  as  commander-in-i'hief,  to  provide  or  perform  for  that 
purpose,  he  totally  neglected.  In  thia  manner,  he  rendered 
towns  even  of  the  greatest  eonsequeneo  untenable,  by  leaving 
tlicm  deatitnte  either  of  proviaiona,  or  ammunition,  or  arlillcry, 
or  K  BuiBcient  garrison ;  and  llio  tmperialiata  must  have  reduced 
Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  nus  necessary  to  march  through 
it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fousano,  had  not,  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  cournge  and  military  conduct,  detained 
them  almost  a  month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  aeaaonable  service,  he  gained  his 
master  sofficient  time  for  asaembling  his  forces,  and  for  eon- 
eerting  a  system  of  defence  against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw- 
to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  upon  the  only  proper  and 
effectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy  ; 
a.nd  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perse- 
verance in  esecutiog  it,  deserve  the  greater  praiae,  as  it  was 
equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper  and  to  the  geniua  of 
the  French  nation.  He  determined  to  remain  altogether  upon 
tbe  defensive ;  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  shir- 
mish,  without  certainty  of  suEceas ;  to  fortify  hia  camps  in  a 
regular  manner;  to  throw  garrisona  only  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste 
the  ooimtry  before  them ;  and  to  save  tbe  whole  kingdom,  by 
Bocrifioing  one  of  its  provinces.  Tfie  esecntion  of  this  plan  he 
eommitted  entirely  to  the  MaT(5chal  Montmorency,  who  was  the 
anthor  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a 
trust.  Haughty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own  abilities,  and 
despising  those  of  other  men )  incapable  of  being  diverted  from 
aay  resolution  by  remonatrnnces  or  entreaties,  and,  in  prose- 
cuting any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under  the  walla 

ef  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hhone  and  the  Durance, 

"'  «  of  which  plentifnlly  supplied  his  troops  with  all  necessaries 
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from  tLe  inland  proviaeea,  and  the  other  cOTered  hia  camp  oH 
that  Bide  where  it  was  moat  probnhle  tlie  enemy  would  approach. 
He  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to  render  the  fortiflcationa 
of  thia  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a  considerable 
army,  thougk  greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the 
ting  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence,  higher 
■up  the  Ehone.  Maraeillos  and  Arlea  were  the  only  towns  he 
thought  it  neccBsary  to  defend;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  aea ;  the  latter,  aa  the  barrier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with 
numerona  garriBons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by  officers 
on  whoae  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  oa  well  ae  of  tUo  open  country,  were  eompelleii 
to  abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains, 
to  the  camp  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  forti- 
fications of  such  places  as  might  have  afforded  ehelter  or  defence 
to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down.  Com,  forage,  and  provisions 
of  every  kind,  were  carried  away  or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and 
ovens  were  rumed,  and  the  wells  filled  np  or  rendered  useless. 
The  devastation  extended  fi-om  the  Alps  to  Marseilles,  and  from 
the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Daupbine  i  nor  does  history  afTord  any 
instance  among  civilized  nations,  in  which  this  cruel  expedient 
for  the  publie  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  length,  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  was  atili  so  possesaed  with  confi- 
dence of  success,  that  during  a  few  days,  when  he  woa  obliged 
to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops  came  up,  he  began  to  divide 
his  future  conquests  among  hie  officera ;  and  as  a  new  incitemeofi 
to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises  of  offices, 
lands,  and  honours  in  France."  The  face  of  desolation,  how- 
over,  which  presented  itself  to  him  when  he  entered  the  country, 
began  to  damp  his  hopes ;  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarch 
who,  in  order  to  distress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one 
of  his  richest  provinces,  would  defend  the  rest  with  deaperata 
obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  became  sensible  that 
Franeis'a  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be 
extraordinary.    His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  depended  for 
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s  preTented  for  aome  time  by  contrary  winds,  and 
other  aecidenta  to  which  naval  operntioni  are  subject,  from 
i^proachiag  the  French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrixal,  it  aflbrded 
at  best  a  precarious  and  scaj)ly  supply  to  such  a  nuiucroua  body 
of  troops  ;•  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  oonntry  itself  for 
their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any  oonsidrrable  ftid  from 
the  dominions  of  the  dulio  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already  by 
mjuntaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  test 
embarrassed  how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  -,  for 
thou[;h  he  was  now  in  possession  of  almost  an  entire  province, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  hare  the  commitnd  of  it,  while  he  held 
only  defenceJeas  towns ;  and  while  the  French,  besides  their 
camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles  and  Aries. 
At  first  he  thought  of  attacking  the  canipi  and  of  terminating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  biow ;  but  skilful  officers,  who  were 
appointed  to  Tiew  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. He  then  gave  orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries, 
hoping  that  the  French  would  quit  their  odventageous  post  in 
order  to  relieve  them;  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his 
plan,  remained  immoTeahle  at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met 
vith  such  a  (varm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of  both  towns, 
that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace. 
As  a  last  effort,  the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards 
Avignon,  though  with  an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual 
iociiraioas  of  small  parties  of  the  French  light  troops,  weakened 
by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemed  the  more 
intolerable  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  those  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed 
to  greater  danger  from  his  own  troops  than  from  the  enemy ; 
And  their  inconsiderate  valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the 
Idngdom  into  those  calamities  which  he,  with  such  industry  and 
eautura.  had  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Unaccuatomed  to  behold 
na  enemy  ravaging  their  oonntry  almost  without  control ;  impa- 
tient of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  bnt  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence ; 
the  Prench  wished  for  a,  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the 
I  koperialiata,     They  considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a 
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diagraoeto  their  country.  His  caution  tUey  imputed  to  timidity ; 
his  eircumBpeetion  to  want  of  spirit  j  and  the  constancy  with 
-which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obetinauy  or  pride.  These  rcflec- 
tions,  whispered  at  £rHt  among  tho  aoldiera  and  aubdternR,  were 
adopted,  by  degrees,  by  olEcera  of  higher  rank ;  and  aa  many  of  ' 
them  envied  Montmoreney'a  favour  with  the  king,  and  more 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  harsh,  disgusting  manner,  the  diacon- 
tent  aoou  beeame  great  in  his  camp,  which  was  filled  with  general 
murmurings,  and  almost  open  complaints  against  his  measures. 
Montmorency,  on  whom,  the  sentiments  of  his  own  troops  made 
as  little  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  adhered  steadily 
to  his  system ;  though,  in  order  to  recoDcde  the  army  to  hia 
maxims,  no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than  to  the 
ideas  of  war  among  undisciplined  troops,  he  assumed  an  unusual 
adabihty  in  his  deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  great 
condescension,  the  motives  of  hia  conduct,  the  advantages  whioh 
had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the  certain  success  with  which 
it  would  he  attended.  At  last,  Erancis  joined  Lis  army  at 
Avignon,  which,  having  received  Bcveral  rein  forcemeats,  he  now 
considered  as  of  strength  aufBcient  to  face  the  enemy.  Aa  he 
had  put  no  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  hia 
troops  should  remain  so  long  upon  tho  defensivp,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness  for  what  was  daring  and 
splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of  olhcers  and  soldiers, 
would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary  caution.* 
Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from 
tho  danger  which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned. 
The  emperor,  after  spending  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  ' 
without  having  performed  anything  suitable  to  his  vast  prepara-  | 
tions,  or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  ' 
boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that,  besides  Antonio  de  Leyva, 
and  other  olficera  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of  hii 
troops  by  diseasea,  or  by  famine ;  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  eo  , 
many  of  their  companions  had  perished.  I^^ecessity,  therefore, 
extorted  from  him  orders  to  retire ;  and  though  he  was  some 
time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspected  his  intention,  & 


bodj  of  light  troops,  assiated  by  orowda  of  pensanta,  eager  to 
be  revenged  on  thoae  who  Lad  brought  such  desolation  on  their 
mntry,  hnn^  npon  the  rear  of  the  imperiuIistB,  and  by  eeieing 
ery  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them 
into  confusion.  Tbe  road  by  which  they  fied,  for  they 
pnrened  their  march  with  auch  disorder  and  precipitation,  that 
it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was  strewed  nith 
wmB  or  basfiage,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepidation  they  hud 
abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead  i  insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their 
calamities,  endeavours  to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by 
comparing  their  miseries  to  those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from 
the  vietorious  and  destructive  arms  of  the  Eomans.*  If  Mont- 
morency, at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced  with  ail  hia 
forces,  nothini;  could  have  saved  tlie  whole  imperial  army  from 
ntter  min.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  lio  obsti- 
nately on  the  defensive,  had  become  cautions  to  eicess  i  hia 
mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent  it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume 
K  Kinlrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required ;  and  lie  still  continued  to  repeat  hia  favourite  maxims, 
that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape,  than  to 
drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made 
a  retreating  enemy. 
The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  hia 
lops  to  the  frontiers  ot  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del 
ito  to  Buuceed  Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  duchy,  set 
oot  for  Genoa.  As  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the 
scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune ;  and  did 
not  ehoose,  under  his  present  circumstanees,  to  revisit  those 
through  which  he  bad  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for  one 
iqoest,  and  in  certain  espectation  of  another  i  he  embarked 
lireetly  for  Spain.* 

Tor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of 
ace  such  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  degree,  the  losses  which  he 
sustained  in  Provence.  Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues, 
prevailed  on  so  many  of  the  German  prioeea  to  withdraw 
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the  oontingeut  of  troops  whicli  tliej  had  furnisbed  to  the  kbg  of 
the  £amaiif ,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  eaide  all  thoughta  of  his 
intended  irruption  into  Chanipagne.  Though  a  powerful  army 
levied  in  the  Low  CounttieB  entered  Pieardy,  which  they  found 
but  feet)ly  guarded  while  the  strength  of  the  kiDgdom  was 
drawn  towards  the  aouth ;  jet  the  nobility,  taking  oraiB  with 
their  usual  alacrity,  aupphed  by  their  spirit  the  defecta  of  the 
king's  preporatiouB,  and  defended  Peroane,  and  other  towns 
whioh  were  attacked,  with  such  rigour,  aa  obliged  the  enemy  to 
retire  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by 
the  union  and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those 
vast  efforts  in  which  his  rival  had  almost  eshauated  his  whole 
force.  As  this  humbled  the  emperor's  arrogance  no  less  than  ib 
checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more  sensibly  on  this 
occasion  than  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the  long  con* 
tests  between  liini  and  the  French  monarch. 

One  circumstance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  which  the 
success  of  the  campaign  inspired  Francis.  That  was  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  ex- 
tremely beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to 
his  father.  This,  Happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to  poison, 
not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  gf  ascribing  the  death  of  illustrious 
personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  hut  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  The  Count  do  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman, 
cnp-bearcr  to  the  dauphin,  being  seized  on  suspicion  and  put  to 
the  torture,  openly  charged  the  imperial  generals,  Gonzago  and 
Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commission  of  that 
crime ;  he  even  threw  out  some  iadirect  and  obscure  accusations 
B^wnet  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was 
eiasperated  to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and 
extorted  charge  was  considered  as  an  incontestable  proof  of 
guilt ;  while  the  conGdence  with  which  both  he  and  his  officers 
asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the  indignation,  aa 
well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  supposed 
capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to  and 
less  regarded.t    It  ia  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could 
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hare  no  inducement  to  perpetrate  Euch  n  erime,  SB  Francis  wna 
Btill  in  the  rigour  of  lifu  himgelf,  and  liad  two  bdub,  beside  the 
^upfaJD,  grotrn  up  almoet  to  ibe  age  of  monhood.  That  single 
isideration,  Kitbout  menlioning  the  emperor's  general  cha- 
pter, imbiemisbed  b;  tlii;  imputation  of  tioj  deed  resembling 
atrocity,  is  more  than  Buflicicnt  to  counterbalance  the 
ireight  of  a  dubious  testimoaj  uttered  during  the  anguish  of 
torture."  Acwrding  to  ibe  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphin's  death  wos  occasioned  bj  his  having  drunk  too  freely 
of  cold  water  after  orcr-bcating  himBelf  at  tennis ;  and  this 
account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  li^eirise  the  most  credible. 
But  if  his  days  vcre  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  be  afBrmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  dircclion  of  Catharine  of  Meilici, 
in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duie  of  Orleans,  her 
husbaud-t  The  advantages  resultiug  to  her  by  the  dauphin's 
death,  were  obrious  as  well  as  great ;  nor  did  her  boundless  sod 
daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any  action  necessary  lowards 
ftttaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  traosaelion  very  uncommon,  but  so 
incapable  of  producing  auy  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  per- 
sonal animosity  which  mingled  itself  in  all  the  hostilities 
between  Charles  aud  Francis,  and  which  often  betrayed  them 
Into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the  dignity 
of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  porliumcnt  of  Paris  with  the 
naoal  solemnities,  the  advocate- general  appeared  i  and  after 
accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  cull  the 
emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he 
■WM  absolved  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  Prance  for 
the  oonnties  of  Artois  and  Flanders  i  insisted  that  this  treaty 
being  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the 
crown,  and,  by  conseijaence,  had  been  gnilty  of  rebellion  in 
tsiing  flrnis  against  his  sovereign  ;  and  therefore  lie  demanded 
that  Charles  should  be  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his 
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couDacl,  before  tlie  purliameat  of  PHris,  hia  legal  juJ^eB,  to 
unawtT  for  tUia  crime.  TliD  reqaeat  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  tile  froatiera  of  Pieardj,  and  summoned  him  witll 
the  accuatomed  formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed. 
Tliat  term  being  eipired,  and  no  person  appearing  inbifl  ne 
the  parliament  gave  judgment,  "  That  Charles  of  Austria  had 
forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumauy  those  fiefa ;  declared 
Flanders  and  Artoia  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of  Frajice  i"^ 
and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  rcBenttuent,  rather  than  of 
his  power,  Francis  marched  towards  the  Low  Countries,  as  if 
had  intended  to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  had 
pronounced,  and  to  seize  those  territories  which  it  had  awarded 
to  him.     As  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her  brother  the 
emperor  had  committed  the   gorernment  of  that  part  of  his 
dominions,  was  Dot  prepared  fur  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance, 
being  obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army  in  order  to  superintend  tlia 
other  operations  of  war,  tho  Flfminga,  having  assemble 
numerous  army,  not  only  recovered  most  of  the  places  which 
they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conquests  ia  their  turn, 
last  they  invested  Turouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  i 
dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom 
Prancis  had  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  the  reward 
of  his  groat  seiTic«a  during  the  former  campaign,  determia< 
to  hazard  a  battle   in  order   to   relieve   it.     While  they  we 
advancing   for    this   purpose,   sod  within   a  few  miles   of  the    | 
eueniy,  they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from   | 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  stispenaiou  of  ] 
anna  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous  endcav 
of  the  two  sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who 
had  long  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  monarchs. 
war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid  waste  the  frontier  provinces  of  I 
belli  countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either.     The  I 
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!French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption  of  their 
commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles,  as  well  as 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
support  the  vast  operation  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that 
they  could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  without 
weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont,  where  both  wished  to 
push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All  these  circumstances 
facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens  ;  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  extended  no 
farther  than  the  Low  Countries.* 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity ; 
and  though  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful 
efibrts  to  which  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued 
to  exert  themselves  like  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains 
after  their  strength  is  exhausted.  Towns  were  alternately  lost 
and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every  day ;  and  much 
blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided  supe- 
riority to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens,  determining  not 
to  leave  unfinished  the  good  work  which  they  had  begun, 
prevailed,  by  their  importunate  solicitations,  the  one  on  her 
brother,  the  other  on  her  husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in 
Piedmont  for  three  months.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  that 
each  should  keep  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and,  after 
leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns,  should  withdraw  his  army  out  of 
the  province ;  and  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to 
adjust  all  matters  in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty .f 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this 
accommodation,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  had  far  exceeded  the  sums  which  their  revenues  were 
capable  of  supplying,  nor  durst  they  venture  upon  any  great 
addition  to  the  impositions  then  established,  as  subjects  had  not 
yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense  burdens  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed  in  modern  times.  The  emperor 
in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,  J  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  large 
arrears  long  due  to  his  army.    At  the  same  time,  he  had  no 
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prospect  of  deriving  any  aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  tliB 
pope  or  Venetiana,  tliongh  he  Lad  employed  promiaes  i 
threats,  alternately,  ia  order  to  procure  it.  Bat  he  found  th? 
former  not  only  fised  in  liia  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  alsrajs  declared  to  bo  suitable  to 
hia  character,  hut  paeaionately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a 
peace.  He  perceived  that  the  latter  were  still  intent  on  tUeir  ' 
ancient  object  of  holding  the  balance  OTen  between  the  rivals, 
and  solieitouB  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  into  either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  thau  all  ibese, 
was  the  drend  of  the  Turkish  arma,  which,  by  bia  league  v 
Sol  J  man,  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him.  Though  Fraocis, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally,  bad  a  war  to  maintain 
against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  bimaelf,  yet  so 
great  was  the  horror  of  Christians,  in  that  age,  at  any  union  witli 
infidels,  wLicli  they  considered  not  only  as  dishonourable  but 
profane,  that  it  was  long  before  be  could  be  brought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  obvious  advantages  resulting  from  such  aconfede* 
racy.  Necessity  at  last  surmounted  bis  delicacy  and  scruples. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  preeedingyear,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan, 
whereby  Soljman  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naplea, 
during  tbo  next  campaign,  and  to  attack  the  iiogof  theEomana 
in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to 
enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with,  a  proper  force.  Soly- 
man  had  punctually  performed  what  was  ineumbent  on  bin 
BarbaroEsa  with  a  ^cat  ficct  appeared  on  the  coast  of  ^Naples 
filled  that  kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn 
towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation  ;  landed  without  resist- 
ance near  Taranto ;  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength,  to 
surrender ;  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  taking 
measures  for  securing  and  extendiog  bis  conquests,  when  tbo 
expected  arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys  ar 
equsdron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  rel 
la  Hungary  Ihe  progress  of  the  Turks  was  more  formidable. 
Mabmet,  their  general,  after  gainiog  several  small  advantages, 
defeated  the  Germans,  in  a  great  battle  at  Essek  on  the  Drave.* 
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Happily  for  Christendoni,  it  was  not  in  Fnncia's  power  to 
execute  with  eqaal  exactness  wliat  ho  bad  sUpuIated ;  nor  could 
he  assemble  at  tliia  jimeture  an  aroiy  strong  cDougli  to  penetrate 
into  the  MilaneBe.  By  thia  he  failed  in  reeoTering  possession 
of  that  duchy ;  nnd  Italy  was  not  only  saved  from  the  calamities 
of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeliog  the  desolating  rage  of  the  Turkish 
arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  Had  snlTered."  As  the  emperor 
knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  offjrla  of  two  such 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  eipect  that  tbe  same  fortunate 
Accidents  wonld  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to 
:.preaerve  the  Milanese;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Itohan  states 
■would  not  only  tax  him  loudly  with  insatiahle  ambition,  but 
might  even  torn  tbeir  arms  against  him,  if  he  should  basoregord- 
lesfl  of  their  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war.  he  thought 
it  necessary,  both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  a  trace.  Nor  was  Francis  willing  to  sustain  all  the  blamo 
of  obstructing  the  re-establiahment  of  trauquillity,  or  to  expose 
biouelf  on  that  account  to  tbe  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the 
Swiss  and  other  foreigners  in  his  service.  He  even  began  to 
apprehend  that  his  own  subjects  would  servo  him  coldly,  if,  by 
contributing  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  infidels,  which  it 
was  his  duty,  nnd  had  been  tbe  ambition  of  his  ancestors,  to 
depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  tho  prin- 
ciples n'hich  ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons, 
Tather  to  run  the  risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  tbe  sultan,  than, 
by  an  nnseaBonable  adherence  to  the  treaty  with  htm,  to  forfeit 
JWhat  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  tho  plenipoten- 
tiaries found  insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  tbe  articles  of  a 
definitiTe  treaty.  Each  of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
conqaeror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to  tho  other;  and  neither  would 
BO  far  acknowledge  bis  inferiority,  as  to  sacrifice  any  point  of 
honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries spent  the  time  inlong  and  fruitless  negotiations, 
and  separated  after  agreeing  to  prolong  the  trace  for  a  few 
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The  pope,  boweTCi",  did  not  despair  of  aecomplialiiiig  a  point 
IQ  wLicli  the  plenipotODtiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  sole  burdott  of  cegotiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy 
capable  of  defending  Christendom  from  the  formidable  inroads 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  concert  effectual  meaBures  for  the 
eitirpfttioQ  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which 
Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  ho  considered  the  union  of  the 
emperor  with  the  king  of  Prance  as  an.  essential  preliminary  to 
both.  To  be  the  instrumeEt  of  recoaciliDg  these  contending 
monarch^,  whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  inde- 
cent intrigues  had  so  often  embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  of  throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  character 
and  administration.  !Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that,  while  he 
ptirsui'd  tliis  laudable  end,  he  might  secure  ndTantages  to  his  owa 
family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect,  though  h» 
aimed  at  it  with  a  less  andaciouB  ambition  than  was  common 
among  the  popes  of  that  century,  lufluenced  by  those  consider- 
ations, ha  proposed  an  interriew  between  the  two  monarchs  at 
Mice,  and  ofFcred  to  repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act; 
as  mediator  in  composing  all  their  diSerences.  When  a  pontic 
of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  willing, 
from  hia  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a 
journey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  decline 
the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, ED  great  was  the  dilBculty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial, 
or  such  the  remains  of  distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that 
they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and  everything  was  transacted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited  them  alternately. 
With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  could  not  find  out  a  method 
of  remoring  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation, 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  j 
nor  was  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his 
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Thna  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very  oiteaairo 
ia  its  operations,  and  in  wliicli  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost 
itrength.  Though  Francb  failed  in  the  object  that  he  had  prin- 
cipally in  *iew,  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese,  ho  acquired,  nevcr- 
tteleas,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measures  as  well 
as  the  BuccesB  of  his  arms,  in  repelling  a  formidable  invasion ; 
and  by  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  the  dnko  of  Savoy's 
dominiona,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  acceasion  of  strength  to 
his  kindom.  Whereaa  Charles,  repulaed  and  baffled,  after  h;LTing 
boasted  so  arrogantly  of  victory,  purchased  an  inglorious  truce, 
by  sacrificing  an  ally  who  hod  rnHhly  confided  too  much  in  hia 
frieodflliip  and  power.  The  unfortunate  duie  murmured,  com- 
plained, and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty  so  much  to  liis  disad- 
Tantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and  waa 
obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  his  dominiona,  Nice,  with  its  depend- 
encies, was  the  ooly  comer  of  which  ho  kimself  kept  poaaeasion. 
He  saw  the  rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally 
to  whose  protection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad 
EDODnment  of  the  imprudence  of  weak  princea,  who,  by  taking 
part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours,  between  whom  they 
happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  the 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set 
Bail  for  Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the  island 
of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who 
Iiappened  to  he  not  far  distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as 
an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter  in  hia  dominiona. 
And  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Aigutsmortes, 
The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  hia  rival  in  eom- 
plaisaDce,  instantly  repaired  thither.  Aa  soon  as  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  n>ad,  Francis,  without  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of 
ceremony,  but  relying  implicitly  on  the  emporor'a  honour  for  his 
security,  visited  him  on  board  hia  galley,  and  was  received  and 
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eDtertsiiied  with  the  wanacat  demon atrntions  ot  eateem.  and 
affection.  Nest  day  the  emperor  repaid  tlie  confidence  which 
,  the  king  liad  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigneemortea  with. 
as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  cordial. 
He  remained  on  ahore  during  the  night,  and  in  hoth  visita  the 
two  monarehs  vied  with  each  other  in  espresaionB  of  respect  and 
friendship.*  After  twenty  yoars  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  aecret 
enmity ;  after  so  many  injuricB  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endnredi 
after  having  formally  giren  the  lie  and  challenged  one  another  to 
single  combat ;  after  the  emperor  had  inveighed  so  publicly 
againat  Francis  bb  a  prince  void  of  honour  or  integrity ;  and 
after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  acceBsory  to  the  murder 
of  his  eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appeara  altogether  singular, 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarehs  abounds 
with  such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they 
appeared  to  pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcile- 
ment;  from  auspicion  and  distrust  to  perfect  confidence;  and 
&om  practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could 
sasume,  of  a  sudden,  the  Uheral  and  open  manners  of  two  gallant 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored  peace  toEuropo, 
gained,  according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  conse. 
quence  to  his  family,  by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth 
Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natural  daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Octavio  Famese,  and,  in 
consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  beatow  several  honours  and 
territories  upon  his  future  son-ta-law.  A  very  tragical  event, 
which  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  oue  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  had  deprived  Margaret  of  her 
first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor'a  partial- 
ity had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  roost  dissolute  debauchery.  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  his  Deareat  kiasman,  waa  not  only  the  com- 
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pBoioii  bnt  director  of  liis  pleosurca,  and,  enplojing  all  tlie 
powers  of  a  cnltirated  and  inreutive  getima  io  thia  diahonoarable 
ministry,  added  Bucli  elegsaco  aa  well  as  Tarioty  to  Tiee,  m 
gained  him  an  absolute  aa^endant  over  tlio  mind  of  Alexander. 
But  while  Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk  iu  luxury,  and  affected 
Buoh  an  appearance  of  indolence  and  eUeminncy,  that  he  wonld 
sot  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled  at  the  siglit  of  blood,  he  con- 
cealed under  that  disguiao  a  dark,  designing,  andacioua  spirit. 
Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of 
attaining  the  supreme  ponor,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander,  his  benefactor  and  friend.  Though  he  long  revolved 
this  design  in  his  mind,  his  rceerred  and  suspicions  temper  pre- 
ited  him  from  communicating  it  to  any  person  whatever; 

id  oontinaing  to  live  witit  Alexander  in  their  usual  familiarity, 
one  night,  under  pretence  of  having  secured  him  an  assigaa. 
tion  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  often  solicited,  drew 
that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house,  and 
there  stabbed  him,  while  he  Iny  carelessly  on  a  couch  especting 
the  arrival  of  the  lady  ivhose  company  he  had  been  promised. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  deed  done,  than,  stundiug  astoniabed,  and 
struck  with  horror  at  its  atrocity,  he  forgot,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
motives  which  had  induced  himtocommit  it.  Insteadof  ronsing 
the  people  to  recover  their  hberty  by  publishing  the  death  of  the 
tjTant,  instead  of  taking  an;  step  towards  opening  his  own  way 
to  the  dignity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
lan  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind,  fled 

ith  the  utmost  preoipitafion  out  of  the  Florentine  territories, 
late  nest  morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
raa  known,  as  Ilia  attendants,  accustomed  to  hie  irregu- 
laiitiea,  never  entered  his  apartment  early.  Immediately  the 
ehief  persons  in  the  state  asaembled.  Being  induced  partly  by 
the  zeal  of  Cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to  which  ha 
was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Gaiociar- 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory,  end  represented  in  striking 
oolonn,  tUc  capriue  aa  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular 
govenunent,  they  agreed  to  place  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  youth  of 
MBbteen,  the  only  male  heir  of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head 
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of  the  KOvemment;  tliougli  at  the  same  time,  suck  was  their 
love  of  liberty,  that  they  catablielied  Beveral  regulations  iji  order  J 
to  ciroumBcribe  and  moderate  bia  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo,  liavinc  reached  a.  place  of  safety,  mada 
known  what  he  had  done  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Floren- 
tines who  had  been  driven  into  esile,  or  ulio  had  voluntarily 
retired,  when,  the  republican  form  of  government  was  abolished, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion  of  the  MedieL.  By  them 
the  deed  was  eitolled  with  extravagant  praiaea,  and  the  virtue 
of  Lorenzo  waa  compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Brutua,  who 
diarpgarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who 
forgot  the  friendahip  and  favoura  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might 
preserve  or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  Nor  did  they 
reat  satisfied  with  empty  panegyrics ;  they  immediately  quitted 
their  different  places  of  retreat,  asEembled  forces,  animated  their 
vaaaals  and  partisans  to  take  arma,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  re-establishing  the  publio  liberty  on  ita  ancient  fouudation. 
Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambaaeador  at  Bome,  and 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to  the 
house  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men.  But  Ilie  persons  who  had  elected 
Cosmo  posaesaed  not  only  the  meaES  of  supporting  hia  govern- 
ment, hut  abilitiea  to  employ  them  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
They  levied,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  a  good  number  of 
troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  erery  art  to  gain  the  citizena  of 
greateat  authority,  and  to  render  the  administration  of  the 
young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  all,  they  courted 
tie  emperor's  protection,  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo'i 
dignity  and  power.  Charles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the 
Florentines  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the 
partisans  of  a  republican  government  detested  Mm  as  the 
oppreasor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  (o  be  greatly  for  his  interest 
to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution  ia 
Florence.  For  this  reaaon,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as 
head  of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles 
ofhonour  with  which  Alexander  had  been  dignified,  but  engaged 
to  defend  bim  to  the  utmost;  and,  aa  a  pledge  of  tkia,  ordered 
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tlie  commanders  of  Boclk  of  hia  troops  bh  were  stulioned  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tubcqdj,  to  support  liitn  against  all  aggressors.  By 
their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  on  easy  victory  over  the  eiiles,  whoso 
troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the 
chiefs  prisoners ;  aa  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and 
fully  established  hia  own  authority.  But  though  he  was 
extremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of  inarryiug  the 
emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles, 
secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather  to  gratify  the 
pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew." 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event 
had  happened  which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
latter  and  the  king  of  England.  James  the  Fifth  of  Suotland, 
an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of  the  emperor's 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  ao  fond  of  sliowiog  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  iu  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  diatinguish 
himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops 
with  an  intention  of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  oseiatancc  of 
Iho  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfortunate  accident  pre- 
vented hia  carrying  any  troops  ioto  Franco,  nothing  conld  divert 
him  from  going  thither  in  person.  Immediately  upon  his  land- 
ing, he  hastened  to  Provence,  but  hod  been  detained  so  long  in 
his  voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  tho  mili- 
tary operations,  and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat 
of  the  imperialists.  But  Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his 
zea!,  and  no  less  with  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he  conld 
not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  demanded  in 
marriage  (Jan.  1.  1537).  It  mortified  Henry  extremely  to  see  a 
prince  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance 
from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well 
aa  security-t  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency  oppose 
yrencia's  bestowing  his  daughter  npon  a  monarch  descended 
from  a  race  of  princes,  the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of 
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the  French  crown.  But  wLon  James,  upon  the  andden  death  of  I 
Magdalen,  demanded  as  bia  second  wife  Mary  of  Gui«e,  he, 
wannlj  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and,  in  order  to  dis-. 
appoint  him,  asked  tliat  lady  in  marriage  for  himself.  "Whea 
Francis  preferred  the  Scottiah  king's  sincere  oourtaliip  to  his  art- 
ful and  malevolent  proposal,  he  discorered  mneh  disaatis faction. 
The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview 
of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigueamortes,  fiUed  Henry's  mind  with  new 
BnspicioDs,  as  if  Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperor.  Churles, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  English  king,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  ahiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions, 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  negotia- 
tions with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death 
of  Queen  Catherine,  whose  interest  the  emperor  could  not  with 
decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of  their  diacord 
removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  delicate  questioa 
of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  tako  what  measures  he  thought 
most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry's  good-wiil.  For  this  poi:- 
pose,  he  began  by  proposing  several  marriage-treaties  to  tbft, 
king.  He  offered  his  niece,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
to  Henry  himself;  he  demanded  the  princeaa  Mary  for  one  aS 
the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was  even  wUling  to  receive  her  u 
the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.*  Though  none  of  these  pro-_ 
jeoted  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever  seriously, 
intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  thQ 
courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  profeasiona  of  civility  and  esteem,, 
aa  considerably  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's  rancour  against  ths 
emperor,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them  which 
afterwards  proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  French  king. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  hod  been 
engaged,  and  the  wars  he  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  yeara,, 
proved,  as  asual,  extremely  favourable  to  the  progress  of  tho, 
reformation  in  Germany.  While  Cliartea  was  absent  upon  hit 
African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects  against  Franco,  hii 
chief  object  in  Germany  was. to  prevent  the  dissensions  about 
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roHgion  from  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  Rranting  anoh 
inilul^nce  to  the  Protestant  princes  as  might  induce  Uiem  t« 
concur  nith  his  meaBurcg,  or  at  least  hinder  them  from  taking 
th  his  rival.  For  thia  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to 
ProtestantH  the  possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
liad  gained  by  the  articles  of  paeifieation  at  Nuremberg,  io  the 
year  1533;*  and  except  soma  alight  trouble  from  the  pro- 
ceedingB  of  the  imperial  chamber,  they  met  with  nothing  to 
disturb  them  in  the  esercise  of  their  religion,  or  to  interrupt 
the  BucccBsful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opi- 
nions.  Meanwhile,  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for 
convoking  a  general  council ;  and  though  the  Protestants  had 
eipreesed  great  dissatisfaction  with  his  intention  to  flx  upon 
Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered  obstinately  to  his 
choiee,  and  issued  a  bull  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1636,  appointing 
it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  year  fol- 
ig;  he  Qomiuated  three  cardinals  to  preside  iu  his  name; 
(joined  all  Christian  princes  to  counteoanee  it  by  their  autho- 
ijty,  and  invited  tlia  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in  person. 
Hiia  summons  of  a  council,  on  assembly  which,  from  its  nature 
and  intention,  demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  aa  pacilio  disposi- 
tions, at  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march 
towards  France,  and  ready  to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in 
the  confiiBiona  of  war,  appeared  to  every  person  extremely 
unsessonahle.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all  the  different 
courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.f  With  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in 
Borne,  had  warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  comicil ;  but 
being  at  the  same  time  willing  to  try  every  art  in  order  to  per- 
suade Paul  to  depart  from  the  neutrality  which  ho  preserved 
between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Hcido,  his  vice-chaucelloT, 
into  Germany,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  inatmct- 
ing  him  to  second  all  the  nuncio's  representations,  and  to  enforce 
them  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.  The 
7rote«tants  gave  them  audience  at  Smalkalde,  where  they  had 
asiembled  in  a  body,  in  order  to  receive  them.    But  afterweigh- 
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ing  all  their  argumontB  tlity  unamraously  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge &  council  Bummoned  in  tke  name  and  liy  (he  ftuthority  of 
the  pope  alone,  inwhicli  he  assumed  the  sole  njht  of  presiding; 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Ger- 
many, but  subject  to  a  prince  who  was  a  atranger  to  ihcra,  and 
cloaely  connected  Witt  the  court  of  Eome ;  and  to  which  their 
divines  could  not  repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their  doc- 
trines had  been  stigmatized  in  the  very  bull  of  conTOcatioa 
with  the  name  of  heresy.  These  and  many  other  objections 
against  the  council,  which  appeared  to  them  unanswerable,  they 
enumerated  in  a  large  manifesto,  which  they  published  in  Tindi- 
oation  of  their  conduct.* 

Against  this  the  court  of  Eome  esclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof 
of  their  obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  tho  pope  still  persisted 
in  his  resolution  to  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  placa 
appointed.  But  some  unexpected  difficulties  being  started  b; 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  ovet 
the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and  the  Eceurity  of  his 
capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  llie  popo,  after 
fruitless  endeaToors  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued  tho  ooundl 
for  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  Viccnza,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to 
assemble  on  tho  1st  of  May  iu  tho  following  year.  Aa  neither 
the  emperor  nor  the  French  king,  who  had  not  then  corao  to  any 
accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair  tjiitlier, 
not  a  aingle  prelate  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  the  popo, 
that  his  authority  might  not  become  altogether  contemptible  by 
so  many  ineffectnal  efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  pat  off 
the  meetiog  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.f 

But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  hare  turned  his  whole  atten- 
tion towards  a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish, 
while  he  neglected  that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed 
a  certain  nomber  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  authorlty- 
to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Koman  court, 
and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing  them. 
This  scrutiny  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried  on  slowlj 
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I  »nd  with  remisanefla.  All  defeete  were  touched  wit.li  a  gontlo 
{land,  sfraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discorerinfr  too  much. 
But  eren  by  tl^is  partial  ex&minatioD,  many  irregularities  were 
detected,  and  many  enormities  eiposed  to  light,  while  the 
reroedies  iclxieh  they  BUggested  as  moat  proper,  were  either  in- 
adequate, or  were  never  applied.  Tlie  report  and  reaolution  of 
these  deputies,  though  intended  to  ho  kept  aei-ret,  were  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  OermaDy,  and,  being  immedialely 
made  public,  afforded  ample  matter  for  reflection  and  triumph 
to  the  Protestants.*  On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Church,  and  even  pointed  out  many  of  the  cormptioni 
against  which  Luther  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated  with 
the  greatest  rehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  rain  to  esipect  this  reformation  from  ecclcsiaBticB  them- 
selres,  who,  as  Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing 
wartB,  while  they  orerlooked  or  oonfirmed  ulcers.f 

The  eamestneES  with  which  the  emperor  seemed  at  first  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of  holding  a 
council  in  Italy,  alarmed  the  Protestant  princes  so  mnch, 
that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  strengthen  their  confederacy,  by 
admitting  several  new  members  who  solicited  that  privilege,  par- 
ticularly the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who,  during  hie  reBidence 
in  Germany  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by  an 
alliance  among  tiie  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  Tiiis  leoi^ue, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  holy,  was  merely  defensive,  and 
though  concluded  by  Heldo  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  after- 
wards disowned  by  him,  and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.  J 

The  Proffistants  soon  got  intelligence  of  Ibis  association,  not- 
wi^taodlng  all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
conceal  it;  and  their  zeal,  altvays  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread, 
even  to  excess,  everything  that  seemed  to  threaten  religion, 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  bsd  been  juat  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the  ex- 
tirpalion  of  their  opinions.     In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they 
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held  frequent  eonsultationa,  they  courted  the  kinga  of  France 
and  England  with  great  aaaiduity,  and  even  began  to  tliink  of 
raising  tlie  reapcctivo  contiii gents,  both  in  men  and  moDcy,  which 
they  TTere  obhged  to  furniflh  by  the  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  convinced  that  tlieae  appre- 
henaiona  were  without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor,  to 
whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessary  after  eSbrts  bo  muoh 
beyond  his  strength  in  the  war  ^ith  France,  had  no  thoughts  of 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Germany.  As  o  proof  of  this,  at 
an  interview  with  the  Protestant  printtes  in  Francfort,  his  am- 
bassadors agreed  that  oil  conceasions  in  their  favour,  particularly 
thoseeontftinedin  the  pacification  of  Nuremberg,  should  continue 
in  force  for  fifteen  mouths ;  that  during  this  period  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them  should  be  suspended; 
that  a  conference  abould  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party, 
in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose 
articles  of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next 
diet.  Though  the  emperor,  that  ho  might  not  irritate  the  pope, 
who  remonstrated  against  the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as 
impolitic,  and  against  the  latter  as  an  impious  encroachment 
upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this  convention, 
it  was  observed  with  oonsidcrable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  bsfia  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  whidi 
the  Protestants  contended.* 

A  few  days  alter  the  convention  at  Francfort,  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  died,  and  his  death  was  on  event  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Beformation.  That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertine,  or 
younger  branch  of  the  Sajion  family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of 
Misnia  and  Thuringia,  extensive  territories,  comprehending 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities,  now  the  most  considerable  in 
the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Heformation,  he  had 
been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its 
protectors,  and  had  carried  on  bis  opposition  not  only  with  all 
the  zeal  flowing  from  religious  prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence 
inspired  by  personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittered  by  the 
domestic  animosity  subsisting  between  him  and  the  other  branch 
of  his  family.     By  his  death  without  issue,  his  succession  fell  to 
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I  Lis  brother  Henry,  whose  nttaolimcnt  to  tlie  Protegtant  rpligion 
eurpnssed,  if  poBsiblo,  that  of  hi*  predeceaaor  to  Popery.  Heurj 
r  took  posBOBgion  of  Itis  new  dominions,  than,  disregard- 
ing a  elaose  in  Gicorge'B  will,  dictated  by  hi«  bigotry,  wboreby 
he  bequeathed  all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
ItomaoB,  if  hia  brother  should  attempt  to  mnke  any  innovation 
in  religion,  he  invited  some  Proteatant  divines,  and  among  them, 
Lnthec  himBelf,  to  Leipsic.  By  their  advice  and  nsBistaucc,  bo 
overtnrned,  in  a  few  weets,  the  old  system  of  ancient  rites, 
establisliing  the  foil  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion,  with  the 
wniveraal  applause  of  his  subjects,  wjio  had  long  wished  for  this 
change,  which  the  anthority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto 
prevented.*  This  revolution  delivered  the  Protestants  from  the 
danger  to  which  they  wore  exposed  by  having  an  inveterate 
enemy  litoated  in  the  middle  of  their  territories  ;  and  they  had 
now  Uie  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  poaaeBBioQa  of  the  princea 
and  cities  attached  to  their  cause  extended  in  one  great  and 
almost  anbrokoQ  lino  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Khine. 

SooD  afl«r  the  eoncluaion  of  tho  truce  at  Nice,  an  event 
Lappeoed,  which  satisfied  all  Europe  that  Clmrles  had  prosecnted 
the  war  to  the  utmost  e»tremity  that  tho  state  of  big  affairs 
■would  permit.  Vast  arrears  were  dne  to  his  troops,  whom  ho 
bad  long  amuBed  with  vain  hopes  and  promises.  As  they  now 
foresaw  what  littie  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands, 
when,  by  the  re-establish ment  of  pence,  their  services  became  of 
less  importance,  thej  lost  all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  and  declared  that  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
seize  by  violence  what  was  detained  from  them  contrary  to  all 
jnstjce.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition  confined  to  one  part  of 
the  emperor's  dominions ;  the  mutiny  was  almost  as  general  as 
the  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldicrB  in  tho  Milanese 
plundered  the  open  country  without  control,  and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  eon  stern  ation.  Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened 
to  give  np  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Sicily  the 
troope  proceeded  to  atiU  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away 
'r  officera,  they  elected  others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body 
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of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent  against  tliem,  took  and  pillaged 
several  cities,  conducting  tliemselTea  all  the  while  in  such  B 
manner,  that  tlieir  operations  resembled  rather  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashneaa  and  violence 
of  military  mutiny.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the 
generals,  who,  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name, 
or  in  that  of  their  master,  partly  by  extorting  large  sums  from 
the  cities  in  their  reBpoctive  provinces,  raised  what  waa  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  arrears  of  these  soldiers,  these  inaurrections 
were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  disbanded, 
sneb  a  number  only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  aea-coasts 
from  the  inaulta  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals 
extricated  him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his 
own  power  to  have  removed.  He  had  depended,  aa  his  chief 
resource  for  discharging  the  arreara  due  to  his  soldiera,  upon  the 
subsidies  which  he  expected  from  hia  Caatilian  subjects.  For 
this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo,  and 
having  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of  his 
military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  theae 
had  necessarily  involved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies 
as  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general 
esciae  on  commodities.  But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  them- 
selves oppressed  irith  a  load  of  taxea  unkaown  to  their  ancestors. 
They  had  often  complained  that  their  country  was  drained  not 
only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  prosecute 
quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  battles  from 
which  it  could  reap  no  benefit,  and  they  determined  not  to  add 
voluntarily  to  their  own  burdeua,  or  to  fumiab  the  emperor  with 
the  means  of  engaging  in  new  enterprizes,  no  less  ruinous  to  the 
kingdom  than  most  of  those  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on. 
The  nobles,  in  particular,  inveighed  with  great  vehemeuoo  ogninst 
the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroachment  upon  Ihe  valuabla 
and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of  being  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  conoeming  the  state  of  the 
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nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in 
Spain,  and  wonld  avoid  entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
transactions  foreign  to  the  concerns  of  his  Spanish  dominions, 
the  stated  revenues  of  the  Crown  would  be  fully  sufficient  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  Government.  They  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the 
people,  while  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establishing 
public  credit,  and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neg- 
lected.* Charles,  affcer  employing  arguments,  entreaties,  and 
promises,  but  without  success,  in  order  to  overcome  their  ob- 
stinacy, dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  indignation.  From 
that  period,  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been  called 
to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 
public  taxes  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.  None 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  repre- 
sentatives of  eighteen  cities.  These,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six, 
being  two  from  each  community,  form  an  assembly  which  bears 
no  resemblance  either  in  power,  or  dignity,  or  independence,  to 
the  ancient  Cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
Court  in  all  their  determinations,  f  Thus  the  imprudent  zeal  with 
which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  regal  prerogative,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Commons  during  the  commotions  in 
the  year  1521,  proved,  at  last,  fatal  to  their  own  body.  By  enabling 
Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  orders  in  the  State,  they  destroyed 
that  balance  to  which  the  Constitution  owed  its  security,  and 
put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other,  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its^  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed 
extraordinary  power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised 
and  defended  with  a  haughtiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of 
this,  the  emperor  himself  had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  As  he  was  returning  one  day 
from  a  tournament,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  nobility,  one  of 
the  Serjeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the  way 
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for  the  emperor,  stmck  the  dulie  of  lofantado's  horse  with  life  ] 
baton,  which  that  haughty  graodce  resenting,  drew  his  e 
heat  &nd  wounded  the  officer.     Charles,  provoked  at  s 
inBoient  deed  in  his  presence,  immediately  ordered  Honqnillo, 
the  judge  of  the  court,  to  arreat  the  dnke.    E^inqaillo  adTaaced 
to  eiecate  his  charge,  when  the  constable  of  Castitc  interpoaing 
checked  him,  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
a  privilege  of  his  office,  and  conducted  Infantado  to  hia  o 
apartment.     All  the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the 
boldness  of  the  constable  in  aaserting  the  rights  of  their  order, 
that,  deserting  the  emperor,  they  attended  him  to  his  house  with 
infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  paiaee,  u: 
panted  by  any  person  but  the  Cardinal  Tavera.     The  emperor, 
how  Bensible  soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a  . 
jealous   and   high-spirited   order   of  men,   whom   the  slightest  I 
appearance  of  offence  might  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
extremities.     For  that  reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill- 
timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at  the 
arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  for  him  to  control,  and  sent,  next 
morning,  ta  the  duke  of  Infantado,  offering  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him.  ■ 
The  duke,  considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  [ 
instantly  forjjave  the  oiGcer,  bestowing  on  him,  besides,  a  c 
siderable  present  bb  b  compenaation  for  his  wound.     Thus 
affair  was  entirely  forgotten  ;*  nor  would  it  have  deserved  to  bo 
mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the  high  and 
independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  aa 
an  instance  of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  1 
conduct  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension 
or  lenity  towards  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  after 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion  against  his  government.  An 
event  which  happened  in  tlie  year  1536,  gave  occasion  to 
this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At 
that  time  the  qneen-dowager  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the 
Netherlaads,  having  received  orders  from  her  brother  to 
invade  France  nith  oil  the  forces  which  she  could  raise,  she 
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aBBembledtba  statce  of  llio  United  Provioces,  and  obtAiued  from 
them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thouannd  floriuH,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  thut  undertaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  county  of 
Flanders  was  obliged  to  pay  n  third  part  as  ita  proportion.  But 
the  citizens  of  Ghent,  tte  moat  oODbiderable  city  iii  that  country, 
averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which  tliey  carried  on  on 
esteaBiTe  and  gainful  eommorce,  refused  to  pay  their  quota,  and 
contended  that,  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  theni 
and  tbe  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor,  no  tax 
could  be  levied  upon  them,  unless  they  had  given  thci^  oxprea« 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  it.  The  governcsi,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained,  that  as  the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
florins  had  been  granted  by  the  states  of  Flanders,  of  vrhii^h 
their  representatives  were  members,  they  were  bound,  of  course, 
to  conform  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first 
principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must 
be  overruled  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior 
number. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willing  to  relinquish 
privilege  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed, 
[aving  been  accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of 
Sorgundy,  to  enjoy  estenaive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with 
much  indulgence,  they  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated 
power  of  a  regent  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had 
often  and  Buccesafidly  asserted  against  their  greatest  princes. 
The  qneen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe  them,  and 
to  peoonoile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
laat  so  much  irritated  by  the  obatinacy  with  which  they  sdliered 
to  their  claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on 
wbom  she  could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  bo 
urested.  But  this  rash  action  made  an  impression  very  different 
&om  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose  minds  were  agitated  with 
oil  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at  oppression  and  zeal 
for  liberty  inspire.  Less  aflected  with  the  danger  of  their  friends 
and  corapanions  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of 
Flanders,  conjuring  them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such 
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iodicating  its  riglita 
either  did  not  know  J 


a  jnnctnre,  but  to  concur  wifJi  them  i 
against  the  en croecL meets  of  &  womnn,  i 
or  did  not  regard  their  immuaitiea. 

All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  ] 
confederacy  against  the  govemneea ;   they  joined,  bowever,  ia  I 
petitioning  her  to  put  off  the  term  for  pajmont  of  the  tax  so  \ 
long,  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  Hcnd  some  of 
tbeir  namber  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  esemption. 
before  their  soTereign,     This  she  granted  with  some  difficulty. 
Bat  Charles  received  their  commissionerfl  with  a  haughtiness  to 
whicb  they  were  not  acuustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and, 
enjoining  them  to  yield  the  same  rcapeotful  obedience  to  liis  ' 
siater  which  they  owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  e: 
tion  of  their  elaima  to  the  council  of  Malines.      This  court, 
which  ia  properly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parliament  or 
etateaof  the  country,  and  which  pDaaeaa  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  ei?it  as  well  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced  the   , 
claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed'  J 
them  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  tlie  tan. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  aa  notorionflly 
nnjust,  and  rendered  deaperato  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed 
by  that  very  court  which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people 
of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  drove  such  of 
the  nobility  as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  city ;  secured  , 
several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of  them  to  the  torturot  I 
whom  they  accused  of  having  atolen  or  destroyed  the  record  , 
that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  pririlegee  of  exemption  from 
taiea  which  they  pleaded ;  chose  a  council,  to  which  they  oom- 
jaitted  the  direction  of  their  affairs ;  gave  orders  for  repairing 
and  adding  to  their  fortiflcationa  i  and  openly  erected  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.f  Sensible,  how- 
ever, of  their  inability  to  support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted 
them  to  undertake,  and  deairoua  of  securing  a  protector  a^^ainst 
the  formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  eipent  soon  to  be 
attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Francis,  offering 
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^ot  onlj  to  acknoT'lL'dge  htm  fts  their  novcri-ign,  and  to  put  him 
1  immediate  possesaioD  of  Ghent,  bat  to  assist  him  with  all 
their  forces  in  recoTeriog  those  proTioces  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  had  ancieatlj  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  had 
been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  the  dtcree  of  the  parliament  of 
Faria,  This  unexpected  proposition  uoming  from  persona  njio 
had  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of 
what  they  nudertoot,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectually 
towards  the  eiecntioo  of  the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as 
alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of 
Flanders  and  Arfois  were  of  greater  value  than  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with  passionate 
but  fmitless  desire ;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
rendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  and  they 
might  be  formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  no  less  suitahle  to  hia  dignity  than  that  which  his 
father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To  this,  the  Flemings,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and  government,  would  not 
hare  been  averse;  and  his  own  subjects,  weary  of  their  destructive 
ezpeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their  arms  towards  this 
quarter  with  more  good-will,  and  with  greater  vigour.  Several 
considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold 
of  this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  had 
ever  presented  itself,  of  extending  his  own  dominions  or  dis- 
tressing the  emperor.  From  the  time  of  their  interview  at 
Aignesmortee,  Charles  had  continued  to  court  the  king  of 
France  with  wonderful  attention ;  and  often  flattered  him  with 
hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the  Milanese, 
by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  hia 
sons.  But  though  these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  detach  him  from  his  confederacy 
with  the  grand  seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman'smind 
by  the  appearance  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was  weak 
enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  bo  had  been  bo  often 
amused,  and  from  eagerness  to  seize  it,  relinquish  what  must 
e  proved  a  more  substantial  acqiiisitiou.  Besides  this,  the 
ktphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a, 
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prince  vrho  seemed  to  bo  of  e.  rcBtless  and  enterprising  natnra 
should  obtain  an  eatabliabment,  wliicb  from  its  sitnation  miglit 
be  considered  almoat  as  a,  domestic  one,  made  use  of  Mont- 
mffrenpy,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  FlomingB,  and  to  divert  the  king  from 
espousing  their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented, 
in  strong  terma,  the  reputation  and  power  which  Franuis  would 
acquire  by  recovering  that  footing  which  he  had  formerly 
Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  be  so  efficacious  to  overcome  t 
eraporor'a  averaion  to  this,  aa  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  truce, 
and  refuaing,  on  an  occasion  ho  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  hia  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to 
rate  the  value  of  the  Milanese,  becanae  be  estimated  it  from  the 
length  of  time  as  well  as  from  the  great  efForta  which  lie  had' 
omplojod  in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every  action; 
which  had  the  appearance  of  generosily,  assented  without 
difficulty  to  sentiments  ao  agreeable  to  hia  own,  rejected  the  pro- 
positions of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies 
witii  a  harsh  answer.* 

Not  satisfied  wth  th'  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity, 
he  communicat  d  t  th  mp  r  hia  whole  negotiation  with  th» 
malcontents,  a  d  II  th  t  h  k  ew  of  their  schemes  and  inten- 
tions.f    This  n         p      f  of  Francis's  disinterestedness 

relieved  Churl  f  m  th  m  t  disquieting  apprehensions,  and 
opened  a  way  t  itn  t  h  maelf  out  of  all  bis  difficulties. 
He  had  already  re  d  fall  uformation  of  all  the  transsctions 
in  the  I^etberlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his  government.  Ho  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qiiahtiea  of  his  subjeeta  in  that 
country  ;  with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their 
ancient  privileges  and  customs ;  aa  vrell  as  the  invincible  obstinacy 
with  which  their  minda,  slow,  but  firm  and  persevering,  adhered 
to  any  measure  on  which  they  had  deliberately  resolved.  lie 
easily  saw  what  cnoouragemeut  and  support  they  might  have 
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derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and  though  now  free 
from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some 
immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a 
country  where  the  number  of  cities,  the  multitude  of  people, 
together  with  the  great  wealth  diffused  among  them  by  com- 
merce, rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable,  and  would  supply  it 
with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibera- 
tion, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the 
Netherlands ;  and  the  governess,  his  sister,  being  of  the  same 
opinion,  warmly  solicited  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  There 
were  only  two  routes  which  he  could  take  ;  one  by  land  through 
Italy  and  Grermany,  the  other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in 
Spain  to  one  in  the  -"Low  Countries.  But  the  former  was  more 
tedious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs  ,*  nor  could 
he,  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety,  pass 
through  Grermany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and 
of  troops,  as  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  time  that  he  must 
have  consumed  in  his  journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this 
season,  and,  while  he  remained  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not  to  be  ventured  upon, 
unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This  perplexing 
situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  choosing,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the 
singular  and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  passing  through 
France,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Nether- 
lands. He  proposed  in  his  council  to  demand  Francis's  permis- 
sion for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors  joined  with  one  voice 
in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  unprecedented, 
and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  danger  ;  to 
disgrace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
reason  to  expect ;  to  danger,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power 
of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  often  offended,  who  had  ancient 
injuries  to  revenge,  as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still 
remaining  undecided.  But  Charles,  who  had  studied  the 
character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and  more  profound 
discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan,  and 


[booe  t 

flattered  himself  that  it  might  he  accompliahed  not  onlj  without*] 
dimger  to  his  own  person,  hut  even  without  the  cipcuae  of 
conceBsion  detrimont^il  to  hia  crow^. 

With  thia  view,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  FreDoki 
ambasaador  at  his  court,  and  sent  Granville,  hia  chief  minister, 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Francis  permiasioa  to  pasa 
through  his  dominiona,  and  to  promiea  that  he  would  eoon  Bettle 
the  aS'air  of  the  Milanese  to  hia  satiefaction.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  promise, 
or  even  insist  on  former  engagementa,  nt  this  juncture,  lest 
whatever  he  should  grant,  under  his  present  circuniatancea, 
might  seem  rather  to  be  estorted  by  necessity,  than  to  Cow  from 
friendship  or  the  love  of  justice.  Francis,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  snare  which  such  a  slight  artifice  scarcely  concealed,  was 
so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by  acts 
of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which 
the  rectitude  and  diainterestness  of  hia  proceedings  gave  him  on 
this  occasion,  that  lie  at  once  assented  to  all  tliat  was  demanded. 
Judging  of  the  emperor's  heart  by  his  own,  he  imagined  that  the 
sectimenta  of  gratitude  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  good 
offices  and  liberal  treatment  would  determine  him  more  forcibly 
to  fulfil  what  ho  Iiod  so  often  promiaed,  than  the  most  preciao 
Btipulationa  that  could  be  inaerted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  thia,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  precious,  set 
out,  notwithstanding  the  feara  and  suapieions  of  hia  Spanish 
subjects,  with  a  small  but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred 
poraona.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  1 
ceived  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleana,  attended  by  UiB 
constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go  into 
Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's  safety 
but  this  he  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  implicit  con- 
fidence on  the  Icing's  honour,  and  had  nerer  demanded,  'nor 
would  accept  of,  any  other  pledge  for  his  security.  In  all  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  greatest  possible  mngni- 
ficenco  was  displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  him  the  keya 
of  the  gates  ;  the  prison,  doors  were  set  open  i  and,  by  the  royal 
lioooura  paid  to  him,  he  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of  the 
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couutry  than  a.  foreif^  prince.    The  Ifing  advanced  ae  far  as 
Clitttetheraalt  to  meet  bitn;  tbcir  interview  was  distinguished 

'  hj  the  wannest  expressionB  of  friendship  and  regard.  They 
proceeded  together  towards  Furis,  and  presented  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  the  eitraordmnry  apectscle  of  two  rival 
monnrchs,  whoaa  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe 
during  twenty  ycaTs,  mating  their  solemn  entry  together  willi 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  confidential  harmony,  as  if  they  bad 
forgotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and  would  not  rovive  hostihties 

the  future.* 
Charles  remaJned  sis  days  at  Paria ;  but,  amidst  the  perpetual 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  tarioua  entertainments 

itrired  to  amuse  or  to  do  him  honour,  he  discovered  su 
extreme  impatience  to  continue  his  journey,  arising  as  much 
from  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  conatantly  haunted  him, 
BS  from  the  necessity  of  bis  presence  In  the  Low  Countries. 
Conscious  of  the  diaingennity  of  hia  own  intentions,  be  trembled 
when  he  reflected  that  aome  fatal  accident  might  betray  him  to 
hia  rival,  or  lead  him  to  suspect  them  ;  and,  though  his  artifices 
to  conceal  them  should  be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing 
that  motives  of  interest  might  at  last  triumph  over  the  scruples 
of  honour,  and  tempt  Francia  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage 
now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons  among  the 
French  ministers,  who  advised  the  hing  to  turn  hia  own  arts 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the-  retribution  duo  for  so  many 
instances  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person 
until  he  granted  him  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  all  the  juat 
claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no  consideration  could  induce 
Fnmcis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged,  nor  could  any 
argument  convince  him  that  Charles,  after  all  the  promisea  that 
he  had  given,  and  all  the  favonra  which  he  had  received,  might 
Etill  be  capable  of  deceiving  Lim.  Full  of  this  false  confidence, 
he  accompanied  him  to  8t.  Qiientin  j  and  the  two  princes,  who 
had  met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  iiim 
ntitil  he  entered  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Aa  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories,  the 
ambassadors  demanded  tbo  accomplishment  of  what  he 
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had  promiaed  concerning  the  invoatiture  of  Milan ;  but  Charles^B 
under  tho  plauaible  pretest  that  hia  whole  attention  n 
eujjroHsed  hj  the  conanltationa  BBcessary  towarda   Buppressing 
tlie  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  aome  time.     But 
in  order  to  prevent  Fraucia  from  suapecting  tiia  slncerilj,  he  still 
continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  nith  respect  to  that  matter 
in  the  same  strain  aa  when  he  entered  France,  and  oven  wrot^J 
to  the  king  much  to  the  same  purpose,  though  in  general  teriMj,S 
and  with   eqijivocal   eipresaiona,   which   he   might   afterward^H 
espiaia  away,  or  interpret  at  pleaaaro.*  ^1 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate   citizens  of  Ghent,   destitute  O^ 
leaders  capable  cither  of  directing  their  councils,  or  conductic^fl 
tbeir  troops ;  abandoned  by  the  French  king,  and  unaupportef  I 
by  their  countrymen  i  were  unable  to  resist  their  ofiende^l 
BOTereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  oofpl 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlanda,  with^ 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived' 
from  Spain  by  sea.    The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them, 
at  loat,  ao  sensible  of  their  own  folly,  that  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy,  and  ofiering  to  set  open 
their  gates  at  his  approach.    Charles,  without  vouchsafing  them 
any  other  answer,  than   that  he  would  appear  among  them 
as  their  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  hia  hand, 
began  hia  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     Though  ho  chose  to 
cater  the  city  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  bis  birth-day, 
ho  was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence 
which  was  natural  towards  the  place  of  his  nativity.    Twenty- 
sis  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to  death;  a  greater  number 
was   Bent   into   baniahment;    the   city   was    declared  to   hire 
forfeited  all  ita  privileges  and  ioununitica ;  the  revennes  belong- 
ing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  veated  for  the 
future  in  the  emperor  and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws 
and  poUtical  administration  was  prescribed  it  ^'^^  in  order  to 
bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were  given  to 
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erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  which  a  fine 
of  a  handred  and  fifty  thousand  fiorins  was  imposed  on  the  inha- 
bitants, together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  fiorins  for 
the  support  of  the  garrison.*  By  these  rigorous  proceedings, 
Charles  not  only  punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an 
awful  example  of  severity  before  his  other  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly  the  efiect, 
partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circumscribed  the 
prerogative  of  their  sovereign  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures  which  he  wished  to  under- 
take, or  fettered  and  retarded  him  in  his  operations* 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  au- 
thority in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity 
of  continuing  the  same  scene  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation 
with  which  he  had  long  amused  Francis,  began  gradually  to 
throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the 
demands  of  the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  reminded 
him  of  his  promises ;  then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  grant  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  ofier,  however,  with  im- 
practicable conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.f 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by 
their  insisting  for  a  categorical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such 
a  libersd  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his 
own  power-J  He  denied  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  ever 
made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish, 
and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest.  § 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without 
doubt,  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation. || 
Though  Charles  was  not  extremely  scrupulous  at  other  times 
about  the  means  which  he  employed  for  accomplishing  his  ends, 
and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  veracity 
and  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the 

*  Hanei  Annales  SrabaatlK,  toI.  i.  6l6.  t  Mdm.  de  Ribier,  i.  509,  614. 

1  Ribier  i.  519.  §  Mem.  de  Bellay,  365, 6. 

J]  Jovli  Hist.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  238,  a. 
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maximB    of   that    less    precise    and    rigid    morality  by 
TOonnrcliB  think  lipmaelvBB  entitled  to  regulate  their  condm 
But  on  thia  oocaaion,  the  scheme  that  he  formed  of  deceiving 
a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince;   the   illiberal   and  mean 
artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  ;  the  iosensibility  with  which 
he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  Iriendahip,  as  well  aa  the  ingro^ 
titude  with  which  he   requited  them ;    are  all   equally 
coming  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  incoDsistent  with 
grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  eiposed  Prancis  to  as  mnch  ecorn  as  it  did 
the  emperor  to  ccnaure.     After  the  eiperience  of  a  long  reign, 
after  ho  many  opportunitieB  of  discovering  the  duplicity  and 
artifices  of  hia   rirnJ,  the  credulous  simplicity  with  which  he- 
truBted  him  at  thia  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no  other  reti 
than  what  it  actually  met  with,      Francis,   however, 
strated  and  eicl^med,   as  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance 
which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.     Feeling,  as  ia  usual,  tliB 
insult  which  was  offered  to  his  understanding  still  more  sensibly 
than  the  injury  done  to  hia  interest,  he  discovered  such  resent- 
ment as  made  it  obriouB  tbat  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first- 
opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less  rancoronw 
than  that  which  had  so  Jately  raged,  would  soon  break  out  aoewi' 
in  Europe. 

Eut  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may 
appear,  this  year  ia  rendered  atjll  more  memorable  by  the  es- 
tabliabmcnt  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  ;  a  body  whose  jiifiaence  on 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  afi^airs  has  been  so  considerable, 
that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  government  justly 
merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  thia  society  towards  wealth  and  power  i  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  bus  been 
governed ;  when  they  attend  to  the  persevering  and  systematic 
spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been  carried  on  ;  they  are 
apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the  superior  wiedom 
of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  ho  had  formed  and  di- 
gested his  plan  with  profouad  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well 
as  the  other  monastic  orders,  arc  indebted  for  the  existence  of 
their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  lib  en- 
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tliusiBsm.  Ignatio  Loyola,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  on 
occasion  of  the  wound  wliicU  he  received  in  defending  Pam- 
peluna,*  was  a  fanatic  distingniBhed  by  extrarsfianceB  in  sen- 
timent  and  conduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of 
sober  renaon,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The 
wild  adventures,  and  yiiionary  schemes,  in  which  his  enthusiasm 
engaged  him,  equal  anything  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the 
Eoman  saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  history. 
Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  hy  the  love  of 
iwer  and  diatiuction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior 
are  not  eiempt,  Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
'Ibunder  of  a  religious  order.  The  plan  which  ho  formed  of  its 
constitution  and  laws,  was  snggested,  aa  he  gave  out,  aud  as  hia 
followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Hearen.f 
But  Dotwithslauding  this  high  pretension  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied 
for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  re- 
ferred his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals.  They  repre- 
sented the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  aa  dangerous, 
and  Panl  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  last, 
Loyola  removed  oil  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  waa  im- 
possible for  any  pope  to  reaiat.  He  proposed  that,  besides  the 
three  Towa  of  poverty,  of  ehaatity,  and  of  monastic  obedience, 
which,  are  common  to  all  the  ordera  of  regulara,  the  members  of 
his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for 
the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  anything  from  the 
holy  see  for  their  support,  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  slioclt  by  the  revolt  of  bo  many  nations  from 
the  Komiah  church ;  at  a  time  when  every  part  of  the  popiah 
system  was  attacltcd  witli  so  much  violence  and  success,  the 
acquisition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see 
of  E«me,  and  whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies, 
iraa  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence.  Paul,  instantly 
pcrcoiring  this,  oonfinned  tlie  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his 
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bull;  granted  tlie  most  ample  privilegea  to  tlie  members  of  the 
society  )  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  tlie  first  general  of  the 
order.  The  event  has  fully  justified  Paul's  discernment,  in 
expecting  auoli  beneficial  consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from 
this  institation.  In  less  than  half  a  centnry,  the  society  obtained 
eatablislimcntB  in  every  conntry  that  adhered  to  the  Eomim 
Catholic  ehnrch ;  its  power  and  wealth  tncreaaed  amazingly  j 
the  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  cbaraetor  as 
well  aa  accomplishments  were  still  greater;  and  the  Joauita  were 
celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  Hio  j 
Bomish  faith,  as  the  most  able  and  enterprising  order  in  the  ■ 
church.  I 

The  eonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  society  were  perfected  hy 
Laynez  and  Aqnaviva,  the  tno  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola, 
men  far  superior  to  their  master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science 
of  government.  They  framed  that  system  of  profound  and  artfiil 
policy  which  diatiugniBhea  the  order.  The  large  infusion  of 
fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regulations,  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving  a 
pecuharity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming 
the  members  of  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  aSalrm  m 
of  the  world  than  any  other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire'  I 
superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to 
separate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  concern  in  its  affairs. 
In  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification 
and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind  but  hy  liis 
example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are 
ehoaen  soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  la  the 
service  of  God,  and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  "Wliatover 
tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim 
or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is  their  proper  object. 
That  they  may  have  full  leisure  for  this  active  service,  they  are 
totally  exempted  from  those  functions,  the  performance  of  which 
b  the  chief  business  of  other  mocks.    They  appear  in  no  pro- 
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oessiooa  i  the;  practise  no  rigorous  auetpritieB ;  they  do  not  coa- 
Lulf  of  their  time  in  the  repetitinn  of  tedious  offices.* 
Sut  thejr  are  required  to  attend  to  all  the  tranaactiosB  of  the 
acconiit  of  tho  influence  which  these  may  hare  upon 
(ligion;  they  are  directed  to  study  tho  diapoflitiong  of  perioas 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship  ;t  and  by  tho  very 
eonstitution,  as  nell  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and 
intrigue  is  infuaed  into  all  ita  mcnihers, 

Aa  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the 
other  monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of 
ita  government.  The  other  orders  are  to  he  considered  as  volun- 
tary assoeiations,  in  which  whatever  affects  the  whole  body,  is 
resnlated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  eie- 
cutive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
convent,  or  of  the  whole  soeiety;  tho  legislative  authority 
resides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  parti- 
cular convents,  are  determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  such  aa 
respect  the  whole  order  are  considered  m  general  congrCRations. 
But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which  he  had 
derived  from  liia  military  profession,  appointed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A  general, 
cboaen  for  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 
lower  that  was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every 
in,  and  to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated 
incials,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  employed  in  tho 
imment  of  the  society,  and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure, 
vested  the  sovereign  administration  of  the  n 
and  funds  of  the  order.  Every  member  belonging  to  it  ti 
his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could  in 
on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  i 
pleased.  To  hia  commands  they  were  required  not  only  tc 
ontward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of 
their  own  wills,  and  the  sentiments  of  their  own  understandings. 
They  were  to  iiBtea  to  his  injunctions,  as  if  they  had  been  uttered 
by  Cliriat  himself.     Under  hia  direction,  they  were  to  be  mere 


pUBBive  inatruments,  like  claj  ia  the  liandi  of  tho  potter 
dead  csrcsBseB,  incapable  of  resistance.*  Sueh  a  singnlnr  form! 
of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations, 
Ihere  ia  not  in  the  annala  of  mankind  any  esample  of  aueh  a 
perfect  deapotism,  oxerciaed  not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  celle 
of  a  convent,  but  over  men  diapcraed  among  all  the  nationaof  the 
earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  test  in  the  general  snch  abso- 
Inte  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for 
his  being  perfectly  informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
abilities  of  hia  subjects.  Every  novice  who  offers  himaelf  aa  a 
candidate  for  entering  into  the  order  ia  obliged  to  ma-nifett  hie 
etnueience  ta  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed  by  him;  and 
in  doing  this,  is  required  to  confess  not  onlyhia  sins  and  defects, 
but  to  diacover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  hia 
soul.  This  manifestation  muat  be  renewed  every  aii  months-i" 
The  society,  not  satisfied  vrith  penetrating  in  thia  manner  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  directa  each  member  to  obaerve 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  novicea ;  they  are  constituted  spies  i 
upon  their  conduct;  and  are  bound  to  diaclose  everything  of* 
importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior,  la  order  that  this  T 
scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  aa  complete  aa  possible, 
long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  paaa  through  the 
Beveral  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  Lave 
attained  the  full  ago  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vowa,  by  which  they  become  prqfisseet  i 
members. J  By  these  various  methods,  the  anporiora,  under"* 
whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a  J 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  diapositiona  and  talents.  In  ordeE  ~ 
that  the  general,  who  ia  the  soul  that  animates  and  movea  the 
whole  society,  may  have  under  hia  eye  everything  necessary  to 
inform  or  direct  him,  the  provincials  aad  heads  of  the  several 
houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him  regular  and  &equent 

*  Comptfi  imdn  ui  hrlem.  Ak  Breta^E,  par  M.  de  Chklotali,  p.  41,  Btc 
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reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspection.  In  these 
they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
each  person,  his  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.*  These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are 
entered  into  registers  kept  on  purpose,  that  the  general  may,  at 
one  comprehensive  view,  survey  the  state  of  the  society  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth ;  observe  the  qualifications  and  talents  of 
its  members;  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information,  the 
instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service 
for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.f 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to 
labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men, 
this  engaged  them,  of  course,  in  many  active  functions.  From 
their  first  institution,  they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as 
their  peculiar  province;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides 
and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people :  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singu- 
larity of  its  objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and 
patrons.  The  governors  of  the  society  had  the  address  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increased 
wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of 
youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.    They  had  become 

*  M.  de  Chalotais  has  made  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  these  reports,  which 
the  general  ot  the  Jesuits  must  aimually  receive  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  society.  These  amount  in  all  to  6584.  If  the  sum  be  divided  by  37,  the  number 
of  provinces  in  the  order,  it  will  appear  that  177  reports  concerning  the  state  of 
each  province  are  transmitted  to  Rome  annually.  Compte,  p.  52.  Besides  this, 
there  may  be  extraordinary  letters,  or  such  as  are  sent  by  the  monitors  or  spies 
whom  the  general  and  provincials  entertain  in  each  house.  Compte  par  M.  de 
Moncl.  p.  431.  Hist,  des  Jisuitea,  Amst.  1761,  tom.  iv.  p.  56.  The  provincials  and 
heads  of  houses  not  only  report  concerning  the  members  of  the  society,  but  are 
bound  to  give  the  g^eneral  an  account  of  the  civil  affairs  in  the  country  wherein 
they  are  settled,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  these  may  be  of  benefit  to  religion. 
This  condition  may  extend  to  every  particular,  so  that  the  general  is  furnished 
with  full  information  concerning  the  transactions  of  every  prince  and  state  in  the 
world.  Compte  par  M.  de  Moncl.  443.  Hist,  des  Jesuit,  ibid.  p.  58.  When  the 
affairs  with  respect  to  which  the  provincials  or  rectors  write  are  of  importance, 
they  are  directed  to  use  ciphers ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  cipher  from  the 
general.     Compte  par  M  de  Chalotais,  p.  54. 

t  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Moncl.  p.  215,  439.  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Chalo- 
tais, p.  52,  222. 
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the  coofeSHOTB  of  almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  fimcti 
importmipe  in  any  reign,  bat,  under  a  weak  prince,  Buperior 
to  that  of  minister.  They  were  the  apirltual  guidea  of  almost 
every  peraon  eminent  for  raok  or  power.  They  poaBeascd  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the  papal  court  aa 
the  most  zealous  and  ahle  ehampions  for  its  authority.  The  ad- 
vantages which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might 
derive  from  all  these  circmnstancca  are  obvioua.  They  formed 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  aacendant 
over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They  posseaaed,  at  different 
periods,  the  direction  of  the  most  eonsiderahle  courts  in  Europe. 
They  mingled  in  al!  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue 
and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  estensive  intelli- 
gence which  he  received,  eould  regulate  the  operations  of  tho 
order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and,  by  means  of  his 
abaolnte  power,  could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  effect.* 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  contlnned  to 
increaae.  Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obli- 
gation of  the  vow  of  poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  pos- 
sesaions  in  every  Catholie  country  j  and  by  the  number  as  well 
as  magnifieenco  of  ita  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value 
of  ita  property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent 
of  the  monaatic  fraternitiea.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth 
common  to  all  the  regular  dergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one 
which  was  peculiar  to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting 
tho  success  of  their  missions,  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of 
their  missioDaries,  they  obtained  a  special  license  from  the  court 
of  Borne  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to  con- 
vert. In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
opened  warehouses  io  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they 
vended  their  commodities.     Hot  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they 
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imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at 
obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired  possession  accordingly 
of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the  southern  continent  of 
America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred  thousand 
subjects.* 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of 
Jesuits  acquired  by  all  these  diflerent  means,  has  been  often 
exerted  with  the  most  pernicious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency 
of  that  discipline  observed  by  the  society  in  forming  its  members, 
and  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  constitution,  that  every 
Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as  the 
capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,t  is  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their 
policy,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  and 
conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its 
members  should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank 
or  of  great  power,  the  desire  of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a 
direction  of  their  conduct,  with  greater  facility,  has  led  the 
Jesuits  to  propagate  a  system  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality, 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies 
their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which  authorizes 
almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced 
by  the  same  principle  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their 
society,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines 
which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Eome  a 
jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  They  have  contended 
for  the  entire  independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magis- 
trate.   They  have  published  such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of 

*  Hist,  des  Jds.  iv.  168-156,  &c. 

t  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Moucl.  p.  285. 


opposing  princes  who  were  enemiei  of  tlie  Catholic  faith,  a 
countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve 
all  the  ties  which  connect  suhjecta  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  hoth  reputation  nnd  authority  from  the 
zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Eomiah  church 
against  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this 
diatlnction,  have  considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to 
combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress,  of  the  Protes- 
tants. They  hare  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  act  themaelvea  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour. 
They  have  incessantly  stirred  np  against  them  all  the  rago  of 
eeclesiaatical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks   of  other   denominations   have,   i 
teach  the  same  pernicious  doctrlnea,  and 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  order  and  happin 
Bnt  they,  from  rensons  which  a: 
anoh  opiaions  with  greater 
Whoevt 


ed,  ventured  to 
re  held  opinions 
IB  of  civil  society, 
0  obvious,  have  cither  delivered 
3  prDpBgst«d  them 
with  IcBB  Bucceaa.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  vrill  find  that  tha 
Jesuits  may  JQStly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the 
pernicious  effects  arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous 
casuistry,  from  those  extravagant  teneta  concerning  ecclesiaatical 
power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  have  been  the  dis- 
grace of  tho  church  of  Eome  throughout  that  period,  and  which 
have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.* 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institn- 
tion  of  thia  order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have 
derived  from  it  some  conaiderable  advantages,  Ab  the  Jesuits 
made  the  education  of  youth  one  of  their  capital  objects,  and  bb 
their  first  attempts  to  establish  colleges  for  the  reception  of 
students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  different 
countries,  it  beeamo  necoaaary  for  them,  aa  tho  most  efieotnal 
method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  aurpaaa  their  rivals  in 
science  and  industry.  This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  with  estraordinary  ardour.  This  put 
them  upon  various   methods  for  facilitating  the  instruction  of 
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yoatL;  and  by  the  improve  me  ntB  wbiDli  tliey  made  in  it,  they 
have  contributed  BO  much  tonordfl  the  progress  of  polite  learning, 
that  on  thia  accouul  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has 
the  order  of  JeauitB  been  sneyeasful  only  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  literature ;  it  has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many 
bcancheB  of  science,  and  can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of 
ingenioiia  authors,  than  all  tlie  other  religious  iratcmitieB  taken 
together.* 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits  havo  exhibited  the 
moat  wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed 
most  effectually  to  tho  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  con- 
querors of  that  unfortunate  quartei-  of  the  globe  acted  at  first  aa 
if  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  plunder,  to  enslave,  and 
to  eiterminate  its  inhabitants,  The  Jesuits  alone  made  humanity 
the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  province  of 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  soutbom  continent  of 
America,  from  tho  east  aide  of  the  immense  ridge  of  tho  Andes, 
to  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata.  They  found  tho  inhabitants 
in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  first  begin  to  unite  together ;  strangers  to  tho  arts  j 
Bubsisting  precariously  by  bunting  or  fishing;  and  hardly 
acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  subordination  and  govern- 
ment. The  Jesuits  set  themselrea  to  instruct  and  to  civilize 
these  savages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to 
rear  tame  animals,  and  to  %uild  houses.    They  brought  them  to 
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li™  togetber  in  Tillages.  They  trained  them  to  arfs  and  manu- 
factures. They  made  them  tasto  the  sweets  of  society,  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  bleBsingB  of  Becurity  and  order.  These 
people  became  the  subjacta  of  their  beoefoclors,  who  hare 
governed  them  with  a  tender  attention,  reaemhliDg  that  with 
which  a  father  directs  his  children.  Eeapcoted  and  beloved 
almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided  over  some  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality  among 
all  the  members  of  the  commnnity.  Each  of  them  was  obliged 
to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce 
of  their  fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  eTery 
Species,  was  deposited  in  common  storehouses,  from  which  each 
individoal  received  everything  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the  passions  which  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society,  and  render  the  members  of  it  unhappy, 
were  extinguished,  A  few  magistrates,  chosen  from  among 
their  countrymen,  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over  tho 
public  tranquillity,  and  seoured  obedienco  to  the  laws.  Tie 
fanguinary  punishments  frequent  under  other  governmenta  were 
nukoown.  An  admonition  from  a  Jesuit  j  a  slight  mart  of 
infamy ;  or,  on  some  singnlar  occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip, 
were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  these  innocent  and 
happy  people.* 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  tho  Jesuits  for  the  good 
of  monltind,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  mingled 
and  are  discernible.  They  plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in 
Paraguay  an  independent  empire,  subject  to  the  society  alone, 
and  which,  by  the  superior  cicellencc  of  its  constitution  and 
police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominions  over 
all  the  southern  continent  of  America.  "With  this  view,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settle- 
ments from  acquiring  any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people 
within  tho  limita  of  tho  province  subject  to  tho  society,  the 
Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  those  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourse  between 
tLeir  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements.    They 
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prohibited  any  private  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their 
territories.  When  they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a 
public  character  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their  sub- 
jects, and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house  where 
these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit.  In 
order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult 
as  possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indian  any 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  of  any  other  European  language ; 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribes,  which  they  had  civilized,  to 
acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  tongue,  and  laboured 
to  make  that  the  universal  language  throughout  their  dominions. 
As  all  these  precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and  per- 
manent, they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  European  arts  of 
war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
completely  armed,  and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a 
great  train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  ihe 
implements  of  war.  Thus  they  established  an  army  so  numerous 
and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in  a  country  where  a 
few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed  all  the  military 
force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.* 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  pro- 
gress.f  But  as  the  order  was  founded  in  the  period  of  which  I 
write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to  which  I  address  this  work 
has  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  laws 
and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  wiU  not,  I  hope,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  my  readers;  especially  as  one  circimistance  has 
enabled  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage. 
Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and  power 
of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of  these,  it 
could  not  fully  discern  the  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be 
imputed.    It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  singular  regu- 

*  yoyag:e  de  Joan  et  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  549.    Recaeil  de  toutes  les  Pi^es  qui  ont 
pam  snr  les  Affaires  des  J^suites  en  Portugal,  torn.  i.  p.  7,  &c. 
y  Compte  rendu  par  M.de  Moncl.  p.  312. 
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latiociB  in  tlie  political  canatltulion  or  govercmeDt  of  the  JcauitB, 
whicii  formed  the  enlerpriBiDf;  spirit  of  iotrigue  that  dietinguished 
its  members,  and  elevated  the  hodj  itself  to  auch  a  height  of 
power.  It  WBB  &  fundamental  masim  with  tho  Jesuita,  from 
their  first  inBtitution,  not  to  publish  the  roles  of  their  order, 
These  tliey  kept  concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.  They 
never  eomniunicated  them  to  Btrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  prodace  them 
■when  required  by  courts  of  justice  ;•  and,  by  a  strange  solecism 
in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized  or 
connived  at  the  establisbmcnt  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  consti- 
tntion  and  taws  were  concealed  with  a  solicitude,  wljich  alone 
was  a  good  reason  for  excluding  them.  During  the  prosecu- 
tions lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and  France,  tha 
Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  myste- 
rious volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic 
records,  the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated, 
and  the  sources  of  tbeir  power  investigated,  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  and  precision,  which  previous  to  that  event,  it  waa 
impossible  to  atlain.t  But  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  dangerona 
tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with  the  free- 
dom becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  aud  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  cell  on  me  to  add  ono  observation, 
that  no  class  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been 
more  eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity  of  manners,  than 
the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jeauita.^  The  maxims  of  an  in- 
triguing, ambitions,  interested  policy,  might  influence  those  who 
governed  the  society,  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  while  the  greater 
number,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  lehgioD,  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  eommon 
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principles  which  reetriUQ  raen  from  vice,  and  Mcito  them  to 
what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes  which  occasioned 
the  rain  of  thia  nughtj  body,  as  welt  as  the  circumstances  and 
effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended  in  the  dificrent  countries 
of  Europe,  though  objects  eitremely  worthj  the  attention  of 
every  intelligent  observer  of  human  affaire,  do  not  fall  witliin 
the  period  of  this  history. 

Ho  sooner  had  Charles  re-PBtabliahed  order  in  the  Low 
Countries,  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  hie  attention  to  the 
affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protestnuts  pressed  liim  earnestly  to 
appoint  that  oonferenoo  between  a  select  number  of  llie  diTines 
of  each  party,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Prankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  examine 
into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as 
derogatory  to  his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  contro- 
versy ;  and  being  convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either 
be  ineffectual  by  determining  nothing,  or  prove  dangerons  by- 
determining  too  much,  he  employed  every  art  to  prevent  it. 
Ihe  emperor,  however,  Boding  it  more  for  bia  interest  to  soothe 
the  Germana  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to  his 
remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Haguenau,  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  anotlier  diet  assembled  at 
Worms,  the  conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on  the  one 
side,  and  Eehius  on  the  other,  sustaining  the  principal  part  in 
the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had  made  some  progress,  though 
without  uoaeluding  anything,  it  was  suspended  by  the  emperor's 
command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  solemnity  in 
his  own  presence  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Eatisbon. 
This  assembly  was  opened  with  groat  pomp,  and  with  a 
general  espectation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  vigorous 
decisive.    By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was 

[trusted  with  the  power  of  uominatiug  the  persons  who  should 
'josnage  the  oonference,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  conducted 
mot  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  hut  as  a  friendly  scrutiny 
or  eiamination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
preaent  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckiua,  Gropper,  and 
Pflug,  on  tlio  part  of  tbe  Catholics  ;  Melaocthon,  Bucer,  and 
I^torius,  on  that  of  the  Protestants ;  all  men  of  distLoguished 
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reputation  among  tlirir  own  adlioreDts,  and,  except  Kckios,  aU  ] 
eminent  for  moderation,  as  'vrcll  es  desirous  of  peace.     Ae  thuf   I 
were  about  to  begin  their  oonsultations,  the  emperor  put  into    , 
their  hands  a  boot,  compoeed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned  divine  ia 
the  Low  Coontries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity   and    ' 
temper,  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unit«  and  comprehend 
tlie   two   contending   parties.     Gropper,    a   canon   of  Cologne, 
whom  ho  had  named  among  the  managers  of  the  conference,  e. 
nan  of  address  as  well  as  oi'  erudition,  was  afterwards  suspected 
to  be  the  author  of  this  aliort  treatise.     It  contained  positions 
with  regard  to  twenty-two  of  the   chief  articles  in  theology, 
which  included  most  oi  the  questions  then  agitated  in  the  con- 
troTcrey  betweea  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Home.    By 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  aud  expressing  them 
with  great  simplicity ;  by  Hnploying  often  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  primitive  fathers ;  by  softening  the  rigour 
of  some  opinioaa,  and   explaining   away  what  was   absurd  i 
others  -,  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  ] 
on  tlie  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  aa  much  ob  possible 
Bcholastio  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  art  in  controrcrsy, 
which  aerve  as  badges  of  distinction  lo  different  sects,  and  for 
which  theologians  often  contend  more  fiercely  tlian  for  opinions 
themselTCB  ;  he  at  last  framed  hia  work  in  such  a 
promised  fairer  than  anylliing  that  hud  hitherto  been  attempted,  . 
to  composo  and  to  terminate  rehgioua  dissensiona.* 

But  the  attention  of  tlic  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  1 
observation,  towards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  impose  on  it  by  any  gloss,  how  artful  or  specioua  soev 
The  length  and  eagerness  of  the  dispute  had  separated  the  oi 
tending  parties  so  completely,  and  had  act  their  minds  at  suck 
Turiance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  partial  oi 
sions.  All  the  zealous  Catholics,  particularly  the  e 
who  had  a  seat  ia  the  diet,  joined  in  condemning  Gropper't^ 
treatise  as  tcM>  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  of 
which  Heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they  pretended,  with  greater 
danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree  disguised.  The  rigid 
Protestants,  especially  Luther    himself,  and  his    patroc 
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elector  of  Sarocy.  were  for  rejecting  it  aa  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  tratb,  ornftilj  prepared  that  it  niclit  impose  on  tbc 
Teak,  the  timid,  and  the  imtliinking.  But  the  diviiieg,  to  whom 
the  examination  of  it  waa  committed,  entered  upon  that  buiiueai) 
with  greater  deliberation  and  temper.  Aa  it  wsh  more  easy  in 
itself,  aa  well  as  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  church. 
ta  make  conceaaiona,  and  even  alterations  with  regard  to  spevn- 
lative  opisiost,  the  discusaion  whereof  ia  confined  chiefly  to 
SchooU,  and  which  present  nothini;  to  the  people  that  cither 
Btrikes  their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an 
accommodation  about  these  without  much  labour,  and  eren 
defined  the  great  article  oonccming  joatification  to  their  mutual 
eatisfaction.  £ut,  when  they  proceeded  to  paints  of  jurisdiction, 
where  liie  interest  nnd  authority  of  the  Komsn  see  were  con- 
cerned, or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  whcru 
every  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  draw  the 
observation  of  the  people,  there  the  Cnthoiies  were  altogether 
■nntractable ;  nor  could  the  church,  either  with  aafety  or  with 
honour,  aboliiL  its  ancient  institntions.  All  the  articles  roktivc 
to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  authority  of  councils,  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other 
particuJarSi  did  not,  in  their  nature,  udmit  of  any  temperament ; 
>o  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  aecommodatton 
with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours 
inefiectnaL  Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at 
last  prevailed  on  the  majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the 
following  recess :  "  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the 
divines  bad  agreed  in  the  conference,  shonld  be  held  as  points 
decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by  all ;  that  the  othei' 
■rticlen  about  which  they  had  differed,  should  be  referred  to  the 
dfltermiiiaition  of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany  ;  and  if  it  should 
prove  impracticable,  likewise,  to  ossemble  a  synod,  that  n, 
general  diet  of  the  empire  should  be  called  within  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon  the  wholu 
controversy :  that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his  interest  and 
«uthority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meeting  either  of  a 
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geoeral  council  or  synod ;  tlmt,  in  the  meantime,  no  innovationB 
should  be  attempted,  no  endeavouri  ebould  be  employed  to  gain 
proselytes ;  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the  church,  nor  the 
rigbts  of  moaasf«riea,  should  be  invaded."* 

All  tbe  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which 
they  terminated,  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power 
which  the  Germans  bad  assumed  of  appointing  their  own 
divines  to  esamine  and  determine  matters  of  controversy,  he 
considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  his  rights ;  the 
reneiving  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national  synod, 
which  had  been  so  often  rejected  by  Tiim  and  his  predeceasora, 
appeared  extremely  nndutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing 
a  diet,  composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with 
respect  to  articlea  of  faith,  whs  deemed  no  less  criminal  and 
profane,  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies  which  they  seemed 
zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were 
no  less  dissatisfied  with  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged  Ibe 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they  murmured 
loudly  against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  dis- 
content in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration,  in  the 
most  ample  terms,  eiempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought 
oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them 
the  full  possession  of  nil  tie  privileges  which  they  had  ever 
enjoyed -t 

Estraordinajy  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation 
of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  tbisjuuetnro  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  grant  them.  He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be 
not  only  unavoidable  but  near  at  hand,  and  durst  not  give  any 
such  pause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants,  as  might  force 
them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  aUenated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful 
and  urgent  motive  to  that  moderation  which  Charles  discovered. 
A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that  kingdom ;  John  Zapol 
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Scsepns  haying  chosen,  as  has  been  related,  rather  to  possess  a 
tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty 
protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the 
rest.  But  being  a  prince  of  pacific  qualities,  the  frequent 
attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of  his  partisans  among  the  Hunga- 
rians, to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ; 
and  the  necessity,  on  these  occasions,  of  calling  in  the  Turks, 
whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters,  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for 
cultivating  the  arts  and  enjoying  amusements  in  which  he 
delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  competitor 
on  this  condition  :  that  Ferdinand  should  acknowledge  him 
'  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  leave  him,  during  life,  the  unmo- 
lested possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his  power ; 
but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should 
devolve  upon  Ferdinand.*  As  John  had  never  been  married, 
and  was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract 
seemed  very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from 
ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a 
long  celibacy,  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismond, 
king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfaction  before  his  death, 
which  happened  within  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  to 
see  a  son  bom  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  To  him,  without 
regarding  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  which  he  considered,  no 
doubt,  as  void  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  bequeathed  his  crown ;  appointing  the  queen  and 
George  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hunga- 
rians immediately  acknowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to 
whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Stephen.f 

*  Istaanhaffii  Hist.  Hung.  lib.  xii.  p.  135. 
t  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  239,  a,  &c. 
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Ferdinand,  tbougli  extremely  disconcerted  by  tliia  unexpeeted 
event,  rfsolred  not  to  aboDdon  tbe  kingdom  'wbicb  he  flattered 
liimsclf  with  having  acquired  by  his  compact  witli  John. 
*  Se  Bent  ambassadoia  to  tbe  queen  to  claim  posaesaion,  and 
lo  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  aa  a  settlement  for  her  son, 
preparing,  at  the  same  time,  to  assert  bis  right  by  force  of  arma. 
But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons  who  had 
t«o  much  spirit  to  give  np  tbe  crown  tamely,  and  who  ponsesBed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it.  Tbe  queeB,  to  all  the  address 
peculiar  to  her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition, 
and  magnanimity.  Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
the  lowest  rank  in  life  to  bis  present  dignity,  waa  one  of  those 
eitraordinary  men,  who,  by  the  extent  as  well  as  variety  of 
their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling  and 
factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastical 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanc- 
tity. In  civil  transactions,  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity, 
and  boldness.  During  war  ho  kid  aside  the  cassock,  and  ap- 
peared on  horseback  with  bis  scimitar  and  buckler,  as  active,  as 
ostentations,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  countrymen,  Amidst 
all  these  different  and  contradictory  forms  which  he  could 
assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority  was  con- 
spicuoas.  From  such  persona  it  was  obvious  what  answer 
Ferdinand  had  to  expect.  Ho  soon  perceived  that  he  ranst 
depend  on  arms  alone  for  recovering  Hungary.  Having  levied 
for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  whom  his 
partisans  among  tbe  Hungarians  joined  with  their  vassals,  he 
ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  MartiuQZzi,  nnable  to  make  head  against 
anch  a  powerful  army  in  the  field,  satisfied  himself  with  holding 
ont  the  towns,  all  of  which,  eapecially  Buda,  the  place  of 
greatest  consequence,  he  provided  with  everything  necessary  for 
defence ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  sent  ambasaadors  to  Solymi 
beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same  imperial 
protection  which  had  ao  long  maintained  tlie  father  on  his 
throne.  The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  thwart  this  negotiation,  and  even  ofl'crcd  to  accept  of 
the  Ilangarian.  crown  on  the  same   iguominioua   condition  of 
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paying  tribiite  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  wUieh  John  had  held 
it,  saw  SQeh  prospecU  of  ndvontagc  from  capausiog  the  ictcreBtji 
of  the  young  ting,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protet'tion  ; 
and  comnmoding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hun- 
gory,  he  himself  followed  with  another.  Meanwhile,  the  Get- 
hoping  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in 
tvhich  the  king  and  hia  mother  were  shnt  up,  had  formed  the 
sie^e  of  Buda.  Martinoxzi,  harinf:  drawn  thither  the  streogth 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with,  such  courage 
and  skill,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its 
reUef.  They  instantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by 
fatigne,  diseaaea,  and  desertion,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.* 

Sojyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and  being 
weary  of  BO  many  expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defenee 
of  dominions  which  were  not  hia  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist 
tins  alluring  opportunity  of  seizintr  a  kingdom,  while  pOBaessed 
by  an  infant  under  the  guardiuDsliip  of  a  woman  and  a  priest,  he 
ailowed  interested  considerationB  to  triumph  with  too  much 
faijility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
hraoanity.  What  he  planned  ungeneronBly  he  obtained  by 
fraud.  Having  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  send  her  son,  whom 
he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  seeing,  into  hia  camp,  and  having 
at  the  same  time,  invited  the  chief  of  the  nobility  to  an  enter- 
tuinineitt  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treachery,  gave  the 
selves  up  to  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band 
troops,  by  the  gnltan's  orders,  seized  one  of  tiie  gates  of  Euda. 
Being  thus  master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  and  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  coi 
the  qneen,  together  with  her  son,  to  Transylvania,  which  pro- 
vinoa  he  allotted  to  them,  and  appointing  a  basha  to  preside  in 
Snda  with  s  large  body  of  soidiera,  annexed  Hungary  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy 
^neen  had  no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Mar- 
tbuzzi  dther  resist  his  absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  recall  it.f 
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Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  readied  Ferdi- 
nand, he  was  BO  unlucky  as  to  have  dispatched  other  ambas- 
Badors  to  Soljman  with  a  fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  as  well  aa  a  renewal  of  his  former  orerture 
10  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Oltoman  Porte,  Bud  to  pay  for  it  in, 
annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected  with 
scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  Bueeeas,  and  thinking  that  he 
might  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  Tolun- 
tarily  proffered  condition  a  so  unbecoming  his  own  dignity, 
declared  that  he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war,  unless 
Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held 
in  Hungary,  sud  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  upon 
Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  suma  wLioh  his  presuinptaouB 
invasion,  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend 
in  defence  of  tliat  kingdom.* 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate 
events  there  bad  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
diet  of  Eatisbon,  or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Ckarles  saw  the 
danger  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Gennana, 
while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  break  into  tJic  empire ; 
and  perceived  that  ho  could  not  expect  any  vigorous  assistance 
either  towards  the  recovery  of  Hungary  or  the  defence  of  the 
Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Protest- 
ants. By  the  ooncessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he 
gained  this  point,  and  such  liberal  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money  were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Turks,  as 
left  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  security  of  Germany 
dnring  the  next  campaign.^ 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set 
out  for  Italy.  As  he  poaaed  through  Lucca  he  had  a  short 
intercourse  with  the  pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded 
concerning  the  proper  method  of  composing  tho  religious  dis- 
putes in  Germany,  between  two  princes  whose  views  and 
interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
Oppoaite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of 
discord  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  thoie 


mntUBl  aoimoBitiea  wliii^h  tlireatened  to  bri?ak  out  suddenly  iuto 
open  hoBtilLty,  ■were  not  more  successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  that  time, 
on  the  great  enterprise  which  he  hnd  eoneertcd  against  Algiers, 
that  he  hatened  with  little  attention  to  the  pope's  sebemes  or 
OTertoreg,  and  hastened  to  join  his  nrmy  and  fleet.* 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence   on   the 
Turkish  empire  to  which  Barhnroasa  had  subjected  it.     Ever 
iineo    he,    as   captain   haaha,   commanded  the   Ottoman   fleet, 
Algiers  had  been  governed  by  Hascen-Aga,  a  renegado  ennach, 
who,  by  passing  through  every  station  in  the  corsair's  service, 
had  acquired  such  espericnce  in  war,  that  ho  was  well  fitted  for 
I   a  station  which  required  a   man  of  tried  and  daring  courage. 
K.Sascsn,  in  order  to  show  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity, 
■  eturied  on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian  states 
Kwith   omaziag;    activity,   snd    outdid,   if   possible,    Barbarossa 
Kumself  in  boldness  and  eruelty.    The  cOTtimeree  of  the  Medi- 
BteiraneBn  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and  such 
Ffireijuent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  diataneea,  and  of 
keeping  guards    constantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the 
approach  of  his  aquadrons,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
their  descenta.+    Of  this  the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and 
clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  represented  it  aa 
an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his   power,  and  becoming  hia 
humanity,  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis, 
was  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  freebooters ;  aud  to  exter- 
minate that  ianless  race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name.     Mored  partly  by  their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by 
the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  hia 
last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid,  ia 
his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders,  both  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  to  prepare  a.  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose,    No 
change  in  circumstances,  since  that  time,  could  divert  him  from 
this  reaolntiou,  or  prevail  on  him  to  turn  his   arms   towards 
Hungary ;  though  the  success  of  the  Turks  in  that  country 
teemed  more  immediately  to  require  hia  presence  there ;  though 
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many  of  his  most  faithful  adliereaU  in  G-ennany  urged  that  Qm 
defence  of  tlie  empire  ought  to  be  his  firgt  nnd  pecnlii 
thougii  Buch  as  hore  him  no  good- will  ridiculed  his  preposterous 
conduct  in  £ying  iram  on  enem;  almost  at  hand,  that  he  might 
go  in  quest  of  a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.  But  to  attati 
the  sultan  in  Hongary,  how  splendid  soeyer  that  meaanre  migUt 
appear,  waa  aa  undertaking  which  esceeded  bis  power,  and  was 
not  conaiatent  with  hia  interest.  To  draw  troops  out  of  Spain 
or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  bo  distant  as  Hungary, 
to  provide  the  Taat  apparatus  necessary  for  transporting  thither 
the  artillery,  ammnnition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  army,  and 
to  push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect 
of  bringing  it  to  an  issue  during  gevend  campaigns,  were  under- 
tokicgs  BO  expensive  nnd  imwieldy  as  did  not  correapond  with 
the  low  condition  of  the  emperor's  tressury.  While  hia  prin- 
cipal force  was  thna  employed,  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Conntries  must  hare  lain  open  td  the  French  king,  who 
ivonld  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  at- 
iaclting  them  to  go  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition, 
the  preparations  forwhich  were  already  finished,  and  atmoat  the 
whole  eipense  of  it  defrayed,  would  depend  upon  a  single  effort; 
and,  besides  the  security  and  satisfaction  which  the  success  of  it 
mnst  give  his  eubjects,  would  detain  liim  during  bo  short  a  space, 
that  Francis  could  hardly  take  advantage  of  Ms  absence,  to 
invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  acconats,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and 
with  such  determined  obstinacy,  that  he  p^d  no  r^ard  to  the 
pope,  who  advised,  or  to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not 
to  expose  his  whole  armament  to  almost  unavoidable  destruction, 
by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangeroos  coast  of  Algiers  at  such 
an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  autumnal  winds 
were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria'a  galley 
at  Porto- Venere,  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  tha^ 
this  experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  thft 
element  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted  ;  for  such  R 
storm  arose,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  dangapj 
he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
liis  cotCTage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often  infleiible. 
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neitber  the  rcmoustranccs  of  the  pope  and  Soria,  dof  the 
danger  to  irhich  he  had  alreadr  been  exposed  bj  disreg^rdiTiK 
their  sdn^e,  bad  aoy  other  effect  than  to  oonfirm  him  in  his 
&tal  resohition.  The  force,  iodeed,  nhich  he  had  collected  was 
such  as  might  have  iiiBpirod  a  prince  less  adTentnroiu,  aod  leas 
confident  in  his  own  sabemeB,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
BoceeBB.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand boTse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans, 
togethet  with  three  thouaand  volanteera,  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  nobility,  fond  of  paying  eonrt  to  the 
emperor  by  attending  him  in  his  faTourito  expedition,  and  eager 
to  share  in  the  glory  which  they  believed  he  waa  going  to  reap  ; 
to  theae  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by  the 
order  of  St.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  moat  gallant  knjghta. 

The  voyage,  irom  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  waa  not  less 
tedions,  or  full  of  hazard,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished. 
When  he  approached  the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  winds,  would  not  permit  the  troops  to  disembark. 
But  at  last,  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  landed 
iitena  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and  immediately 
advanced  tovfards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  ormy, 
Hascen  had  only  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thonaand  Moors, 
partly  natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He 
returned,  however,  a  fierce  and  haughty  answerwhen  summoned 
to  Burronder.  But  with  such  a  handful  of  aoldiers,  neither  his 
desperate  conrage  nor  consummate  skill  in  war  could  have  long 
resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which  had  defeated  Barbaroaaa 
at  the  head  of  eisty  thousand  men,  and  which  had  reduced 
^^mia,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond 
the  reanh  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  waa  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  and  one  ageunst  which  human 
pmdence  and  human  efforts  availed  nothing.  On  the  second 
day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but 
to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs,  who  molested  hi3  troops  on 
their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  hearena  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening, 
rain  began  to  fall,  accompanied  with  a  violent  wind ;  and  the 
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rafle  of  the  tempest  increaBiof!'  during  the  night,  the  Boldiera, 
who  had  hrought  nothing  ashore  but  their  anna,  remained 
espoaed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tenia,  or  ahelter,  or  cover  of  any 
kind.  The  [jround  was  BOOn  so  wet  that  thoy  could  not  lie 
down  on  it ;  their  camp,  being  in  a  lovr  gituatioD,  was  overflowed 
with  water,  and  they  eunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud } 
while  the  wind  blew  with  eucli  impetnoaity,  that,  to  prevent 
their  falling,  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the 
groiuid,  and  to  support  themselvoa  by  taking  hold  of  them. 
Haacen  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such 
distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morning,  he- 
eajlied  out  with  soldiers,  who,  having  been  screened  from  tha 
storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  rigorous.  A  bodj 
of  Italians,  who  were  stationed  neajest  the  city,  dispirited  and 
benumbed  with  cold,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  Tho 
troops  at  the  post  hchind  them  discovered  greater  courage ;  bat 
as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their  matches,  and  wet  their  powde^. 
their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scsrcely  strength  tc 
handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  contusion, 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person, 
was  obliged  to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed, 
who,  after  spreading  such  general  caustcraation,  and  killing  & 
considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at  lost  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  ^ 
quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  aa  well  as  affecting 
spectacle.  It  was  now  broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated 
nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all 
the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is  capable ;  all  tha 
ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety 
and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchora, 
some  dashing  against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  fha 
rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  wares. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  transports,  with  eight  thousand  men.  perished  ;  and  suoll 
of  the  unhappy  crews  as  eacaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were 
murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  in  sjicnt  anguish  and  astonishment 
beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  all  his  hopes  oC 
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aocceBi,  aod  btuied  in  tlie  depths  the  vast  storeB  whicli  he  hail 
provided,  ta  well  for  annoying  the  enemy  a«  for  subsisting  his 
own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  Ihcm  anj 
other  assistance  or  relief  than  hy  sending  some  troops  to  drive 
away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had 
met  with.  At  last  the  wind  hegan  to  fall,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  raatiy  ships  might  escape  as  would  be  auflicicnt  to 
save  the  army  from  perishinK  by  famine,  and  transport  them 
back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ;  the  approach  of 
evening  covered  the  sea  nith  darkness ;  and  it  being  impossible 
for  the  ofliFeTS  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm  to 
send  any  intelligence  to  their  oorapanions,  who  were  ashore,  they 
remained  during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  Keit  day  a  boat,  dispatched  by  Soria,  made  shift 
liD  reach  land,  with  informatioii,  that  having  weathered  out  the 
atorro,  to  which,  during  fifty  years'  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he 
had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Capo 
Metafoz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  gky  was 
still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that 
place,  where  the  troops  eould  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles,  from 
being  assured  that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced 
by  tiie  new  eares  and  perpleiity  in  which  it  involved  him  with 
regard  to  his  army,  Metafuz  was  at  least  three  days'  march 
from  his  present  camp ;  all  tlie  provisions  which  ho  had  brought 
ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  hia  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  fatijfae,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country ;  and  being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of 
bardahipa,  which  victory  itself  would  acarcely  have  rendered 
tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But 
the  situation  of  the  army  was  such  as  allowed  not  one  moment 
for  dehberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  choose. 
They  were  ordered  instantly  to  mareh,  the  wounded,  the  sick, 
and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  centre  ;  such  as  seemed  most 
vieorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  sad 
ctlccts  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifesLly 


tkan  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  irhicli  tluj 
Lad  alreadj  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of 
tieir  arms ;  others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  foruing  their  way 
through  deep  and  almost  impaaaablo  roads,  sank  down  and  died) 
many  perished  hy  famine,  as  the  whole  army  Huheiated  chiefly 
on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  Desh  of  horses,  killed  by  the  empe- 
ror's order,  and  distributed  among  the  acTeral  battaliona ;  many 
were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the 
escBSsire  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin; 
not  a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  their  retreat,  alarmed,  hsraaaed,  and  annoyed  them  night 
and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz,  and  the  weather 
being  now  ho  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  tba 
fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provision,  and  cheered, 
with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

Daring  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor  dis- 
covered great  qualities,  many  of  which  a  long- continued  flow  of 
prosperity  had  scarcely  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing. He  appeared  conspicuous  for  firmness  and  constaacy  rf 
spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and  com  passion. 
He  endured  as  great  hardahips  as  the  meanest  soldier  ;  he 
exposed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened  ;  he  en- 
couraged the  desponding ;  visited  the  aick  and  wounded ;  and 
animated  all  by  his  words  and  example.  When  the  army 
embarked,  he  was  among  Ihc  last  who  left  the  shore,  although  a 
body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the 
rear.  By  these  virtues,  Charles  atoned,  in  somo  degree,  for  hia 
obstinacy  and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal 
to  his  subjeetB. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did 
not  end  here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  hoard,  tbas 
a  new  storm  arising,  though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered 
the  fleet,  and  obliged  them,  separately,  to  make  towards  smh.. 
ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  lirst  reach ;  thus  spreadinf 
the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circumstances  oC 
aggravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  tbs 
influence  of  fear,  suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping 
great  dangers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bngia,  in  Ahica, 
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where  lie  was  obliged,  by  contrary  winds,  to  remain  several 
weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  returned  from  his  former  expedition 
against  the  infidels.* 

*  Carol.  V.  Expeditio  ad  Argyriam,  per  Nicolaum  Villagnonem  Equitem  Rho- 
dmm,  ap.  Scardium,  v.  ii.  365.  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xl.  p.  269,  &c.  Vera  y  Zviniga  Vid& 
de  Carlos  V.  p.  83.    Sandov.  Histor.  U.  239,  &c. 


RenBwil  of  HastUtlJM 
Francis'K  (leBOtUiHons  with  Soljinaii— 
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cEnt  apon  Italy — Mautlce  of 
is  obligiid  to  FiaroBDe  It— Diet 
he  £oiperor-Hie  NeeotiatlD°s 
Es— Slego  of  St.  Dlsier— PracB 
d  Eb^lBjid  c:rmt[iiiied — IHct  at 


Thb  calamitisB  iThicb.  the  emperor  Buffered  in  hie  imfortnaate 
enterprise  against  AJgiera  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these, 
which  augmented  in  proportion  sa  it  spread  at  a  greater 
distanee  from  the  scene  of  his  disasterB,  encoariigcd  f  rancia 
to  begin  koBtilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  Teeolved. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  tlie  motiveB  of 
this  reaolution,  either  hia  ancient  pretensions  to  tJie  duchy  of 
Milan,  or  the  emperor's  disingenuity  in  violating  hia  repeated 
promises  with  regard  to  the  restitution  of  that  country.  The 
former  might  have  been  a  good  reason  agaicst  concluding  the 
trace  of  Nice,  but  wos  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could 
not  be  urged  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much  bs  the 
emperor's  want  of  integrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable 
action  of  one  of  the  imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a. 
reason  to  justify  Lis  taking  arms,  which  was  of  greater  weight 
than  either  of  these,  and  euch  as  would  have  roused  him,  if  lie 
had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for  war.  Francis, 
fay  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting  Soly- 
man,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  iiaugbty  monarch, 
who  considered  an  alliance  with  liim  as  an  honour  of  wbich  ft 
Christian  prince  had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly  interview 
of  the  French  king  with  the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such, 
extraordinary  appearances  of  union  and  confidence  wbich  dis- 
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tingoished  tKe  reception  of  Charles  when  he  passed  through  the 
dominions  of  Erancis  to  the  Low  Countries,  induced  the  sultan  to 
suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  forgotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  longed  wished  for  in 
Christendom,  and  often  attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his 
usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  strengthen  these  sus- 
picions, by  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  in  those  courts  with  which  Solyman  held  any  intelligence,  to 
represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire, 
that  their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for 
the  future.'*  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effaced 
these  impressions;  but  the  address  of  Eincon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the  manifest  advantage 
of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in  concert 
with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish 
his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis 
than  ever.  Binoon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  his  master  a  scheme  of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the 
concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations  against  the 
common  enemy.  Solyman  having  lately  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis,  and  the  good 
offices  of  Eincon,  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impos- 
sible to  allure  the  senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the 
example  of  the  French  monarch,  might  overbalance  any  scruples 
arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that  could  operate  on  the 
other  side.  Francis,  warmly  approving  of  this  measure,  dis- 
patched Hincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and,  directing  him  to 
go  by  Venice  along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 
appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to 
negotiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  had 
sent  an  envoy  for  the  same  purpose.f  The  Marquis  del  Guasto, 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  but 
capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most  atrocious  designs, 
got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these  ambas- 
sadors.   As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover 

*  M^m.  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  p.  502. 
t  Hist,  di  Venez.  di  Paruta,  iv.  123. 
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the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  coneeqnence  it 
■was  to  retard  the  eiecutiou  of  hia  measures,  he  employed 
Holdiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  ]i 
Kincon  and  Fregoao  na  they  Bailed  down  the  Po,  who  mnrdered 
them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their  papers. 
Upon  rcceirinsr  an  account  of  this  barbarous  ontrago,  committed 
during  the  anbaistence  of  a  truec.  against  peTBOns  held  aacred 
by  the  most  nncirilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  tho  unhappy 
fate  of  two  aerronts  whom  he  lored  and  tmsted,  his  uneasiness 
at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes  by  their  death,  and  erery 
other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  tho  indignation 
which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  eieited.  He 
osclaimed  loudly  against  Gaaato,  who,  having  drawn  upon 
himself  all  the  infamy  of  aeaaasination  witboat  making  any 
discovery  of  importance,  as  the  arabossadora  had  left  their 
instraetious  and  other  papera  of  consequence  behind  them,  now 
boldly  denied  his  being  accessory  in  anywise  to  the  crime.  He 
sent  an  ambaaaador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  auitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  or 
pnslUanimoiis  soever,  could  tamely  endure  ;  and  when  Charles, 
impatient  at  that  time  to  aet  ont  on  his  African  expedition, 
endoavonred  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed 
to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinouaness  of  the 
injury,  the  spirit  of  moderation  wilk  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  thi» 
just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted 
his  own  innocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater 
credit  than  all  his  protestations ;  and  Belky,  the  French  com- 
mander in  Piedmont,  procured  at  length,  by  his  industry  and 
address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transaction,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted  almost 
to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  lu  consequence  of  this 
opinion  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence, 
Francis's  complaints  were  uniyereally  allowed  to  be  well  founded; 
and  the  steps  which  he  took  towards  renewing  hostihties  were 
ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition  or  resentment,  hut  to  the 
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HoireTer  j  list  Francis  tni^lit  CBtepm  his  own  cause,  ho  did  not 
tniat  BO  lanch  to  tLat  as  to  neglect  tlie  proper  preeautiona  lor 
gaining  other  allies  besides  the  auitan,  by  whose  aid  he  might 
counterbalance  the  emperor's  superior  power.  But  his  negotia- 
tioQi  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  very  little  success. 
Henry  VUI.,  eagerly  beat  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against 
Scotland,  nhich  he  knew  would  at  once  dissolre  his  union  with 
France,  was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor, 
than  to  CDDtribnte  iu  any  degree  towards  favouring  the  opera- 
tions againit  him.  The  pope  adhered  inriolably  to  his  ancient 
BjBtem  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  notwithstanding  Soly- 
man's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The  Germans, 
satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  tliey  enjoyed,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor :  so 
that  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion 
were  first  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
more  potent  monarchs  of  the  south,  and  the  duke  of  Clevcs, 
who  had  n  dispute  with  the  emperor  about  the  possession  of 
Graetdres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Francis  secured. 
But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained 
little  bj  their  alliance. 

But  Francis,  by  vigOToua  efforts  of  hta  own  actiTity,  supplied 
CTeiy  defect.  Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper, 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  irregular  pleasures,  and  which  pre- 
rented  his  pursuiug  them  with  the  same  Ucentious  indulgence, 
he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  nsual  indoatry.  The 
aame  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
aSmn,  rendered  him  morose  and  disaatisiied  with  the  ministers 
whom  he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness 
being  sharpened  by  reflectiog  on  the  false  steps  into  which  he 
bad  lately  been  betrayed,  as  well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom  he  had  usually  placed  the 
greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change  in  his  temper, 
•  Miini.  lie  BeU^,  3^7,  &c.    JaviiHlst.Ub.  uLafiB, 
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and  were  deprived  of  tliejr  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced  Mont- 
morency himself,  ivho  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  an 
militarj,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  niinister  no  less  beloved 
than  truatod  by  his  master  [  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showing 
that  the  fall  of  such  a  powerful  favourite  did  not  effect  the 
vigour  or  prudence  of  his  adminiBtration,  this  was  a  new  motive 
to  redouble  hia  diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the  war  bj  some 
splendid  and  ertroordinary  effort. 

He  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.    Ona  to  act 

in  Luxembourg,  under  the  dnke   of  Orfcana,  accompanied  by 

the  duke  of  Lorraia  as  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  war. 

"  Another,  commanded  by  the  dauphin,  marched  towards  the 
iirontierB  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van  Kossem,  the  marshal 
of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Clevcs,  bad 
Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth,  of 
which  the  duke  of  Vendfime  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders 
of  Flanders.  The  last,  consifiting  of  the  forces  cantoned  in 
Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  Admiral  Annehaut.  The 
dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  where 
the  chief  esertions  were  intended,  and  the  greatest  honour  to  be 
reaped ;  tie  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty  thousand, 
that  of  tho  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  vrilh  these 
numerous  and  irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese,  which  had 
80  long  been  tho  object  of  his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises ;  and 
that  he  should  choose  rather  to  turn  almost  his  whole  strength 
into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  conquests.  But  the 
remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in  hia 
former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  ovm 
dominions,  had  gradually  abated  liia  violent  inclination  toobtain 
footing  in  that  country,  and  made  him  willing  to  try  the  fortune 
of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same  time  he  expected 
to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
■where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army 
aeiemhled  to  oppose  him.  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  pos- 
aession  of  the  country  of  Eoussillon,  lately  diamembered  from 
the  French  crown,  before  Charles  could  bring  into  the  field  any 
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able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The  neceaaity  of  supporting 
his  ally,  the  doke  of  ClercB,  nod  the  hope  of  drawing'  a  coa- 
sidcrable  body  of  soldlere  out  of  Germauj'  by  his  lueacs. 
determined  him  to  act  with  vigour  ia  the  Low  Coontriea. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  thi^  campaign  much 
about  the  Bame  time ;  the  former  laying  siege  to  Perpignan,  the 
capital  of  llouBsillon,  and  the  latter  entering  Luiembourg.  Tlnj 
duke  of  Orleans  pushed  hia  operations  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  Bucccss,  one  town  falling  ai^r  another,  until  no  place  in 
that  large  duchy  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands  bnt  Thionville. 
Tfor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped  short  in 
this  career  of  victory.  But  n  report  prevwling  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  aave  Perpignau, 
on  a  sudden  the  duke,  prompted  by  jouthful  ardour,  or  moved, 
perhaps,  by  jealousy  of  bis  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and 
hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened  towards  Bous- 
Billon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded,  otiiors 
deserted  their  colourE,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which 
he  had  taken,  remained  inactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves 
a  dishononrablo  imputation  either  on  his  understanding  or  bis 
heart,  or  on  both,  ho  not  only  renounced  whatever  he  coidd  have 
hoped  from  such  a  promising  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
bnt  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  recovering,  before  the 
end  of  Bummer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had  gained.  On  tbi? 
Spaniah  irontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
Tenture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endangered 
his  kingdom.  Pcrpignan,  though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly 
attacked,  having  been  largely  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
proviaiona  by  the  vigilance  of  Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and 
£0  Tigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering  obstinacy  of 
n-hoae  temper  fitted  Kim  admirably  for  such  a  service,  that  at 
last  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by  dis- 
eases, repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success, 
relinqaished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own 
countrj.t    Thus  all  Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from 
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some  defect  in  his  own  conduct,  or  from  tlic  enperior  power  and 
prudence  of  hia  riral,  produced  no  effects  which  bore  any  pro- 
portion to  ilia  eiponso  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified,  in  any 
degree,  his  own  bopea,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe, 
The  only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  naa  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bcllaj  gained  rather  by 
stratagem  and  address,  than  by  force  of  urme.* 

The  emperor  and  Francia,  though  both  considerably  eihansted 
by  such  great  but  indecisive  efforts,  dTiacovering  no  abatement 
of  their  mutual  animosity,  employed  all  their  attention, 
tried  erery  espedient,  ajid  turned  themselvea  towarda 
erery  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  now  allies,  (i^ether  with  such 
a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the  superiority 
in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  sudden  inva- 
«ion  of  their  country,  prevailed  on  the  cortea  of  the  scTeral 
kingdoma  to  grant  TiJm  subsidtca  with  a  more  hberal  hand  than 
uaual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  John 
long  of  Portngal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his  repayment, 
pnt  him  in  possession  of  the  Molucca  isles  in  the  East  Indiea, 
with  the  gainful  commerce  of  precious  spic«s,  which  that 
Bequeatered  corner  of  the  globe  yields.  Kot  satisfied  with  thia, 
he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Philip,  hia  only  son,  now  in 
his  aiiteeuth  year,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  that  monarch,  with 
whom  her  father,  the  m09t  opulent  prince  in  Europe,  gave  a 
large  dower;  and  having  litewiae  persuaded  the  cortea  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia  to  recognize  Philip  as  the  heir  of  thcae  croinis, 
he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual  on  eucb  occasions.t 
Theae  extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  addi' 
tiona  to  his  forces  in  Spain,  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body 
into  the  Low  Countries,  and  yet  reserve  bb  many  as  were  aulfi- 
dent  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having  thus  provided 
for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of  it 
to  his  Bon,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  bis  way  to  Germany.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or 
eager  to  graap  at  any  new  espedient  for  that  purpose,  ho  was 
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not  so  inooniiderate  at  to  accept  of  oo  overtnre  whicli  Paul, 
knoviog  liis  necessitieB,  artfuUf  threw  out  to  liij".  Tliat  ambi- 
tioua  pontiff,  no  lets  Bagacious  to  discern,  than  watchful  to  seise 
opportnnitiea  of  aggrandiziug  hia  family,  solicited  him  to  grant 
Octavio,  his  errandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  being  his  wn-in-law,  the  iuvestiture  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  in  retaru  for  which  he  promised  Buch  a  Bum  of  money 
as  would  have  gone  far  tonarda  Huppljing  all  his  prceent  ezi- 
gencies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from  unnilliiigaeBS  to  alienate  a 
provinuo  of  ed  much  Tulae,  as  from  disgust  at  the  pope,  who 
had  hitherto  refiised  t«  join  iu  the  war  against  France,  rejected 
the  propoBaL  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  great,  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienatiug  Parma 
and  Plocentia  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling 
them  on  his  son  and  grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy 
see.  As  no  other  expedient  for  raising  money  among  tiie  Itahan 
states  remained,  he  coneenled  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and  Leghorn ;  in 
conBJderation  for  which  he  received  a  large  present  from  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  pOBseBsion  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the 
fetters  of  Tuscany.* 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  hie  whole  atten- 
tioii  towards  raising  the  smns  necessary  for  defraying  the 
dpeoaes  of  the  year,  had  not  been  negligent  of  objects  more 
distant,  thongh  no  less  important,  and  had  concluded  a  league 
-offensive  and  defensive  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  from  all  his  other 
preparations.  Several  shght  circumstances,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  had  begun  to  ahenate  the  affections  of  that 
,  monaruh  irom  Francis,  witlL  whom  he  had  bees  for  some  time  in 
close  sJlianee ;  and  new  incidents  of  greater  moment  had 
occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity.  Henry  desir- 
ons  of  establishing  a  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  hia  own 
©pinions,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew,  the 
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king  of  Scots,  to  renounce  the  pope's  Bupremacy,  and  to  adopt 
tbe  same  Hyatem  of  reformation,  whieli  he  had  introc 
England,  This  meoHure  he  pursued  with  his  usual  eageraesB 
and  impetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  ofleiB  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  &e  not'  ovcr-scmpnloualy  attached  to  any 
religions  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  aacccss.  Hia  pro- 
positions were  accordingly  receired  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
flattered  himself  with  having  gained  Lis  point.  But  the  Soot- 
tieh  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  fatal  the  um'on  of  their  h. 
reign  with  England  must  prore  both  to  their  own  power,  and  to 
the  established  system  of  religion;  and  the  partisans  of  France 
no  lees  convioced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of 
that  crown  upon  the  public  oouneils  of  Scotland,  combined 
together,  and,  by  their  insinuationa,  defeated  Henry's  scheme 
at  the  very  moment  when  ho  expected  it  to  have  taken  effect.* 
Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  which  he  imputed 
Bs  much  to  the  arts  of  the  Freneh,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scot- 
tish monaruh,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to 
subdue  tbe  kingdom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of 
its  king.  At  the  same  time,  his  resentment  against  Francis 
qiiickened  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  an  atlianee  with 
whom  be  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  could  be  to 
offer  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  hia  negotiations  with  Charles,  Jamea  V.  died,  leaving 
his  crown  to  ilary,  hia  only  daughter,  au  infant  of  a  few  days 
old.  Upon  this  event,  Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole  systcia 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  abandoning  all  thoughta  of  conquer- 
ing it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantageous  as  well  aa  more 
practicable,  a  union  of  that  kingdom  by  a  marriage  between 
Edward  hia  only  son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here,  too,  he 
apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  faction  in 
Scotland,  which  began  to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  thwart  the 
measure.  The  necessity  of  crnahing  this  party  among  the  Scota, 
and  of  preventing  Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual  ■ 
aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking  with  France,  and  i 
pushed  him  on  toput  a  finishinghand  to  the  treaty  of  confederacy 
with  the  emperor, 
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mutual  defence ;  tben  were  enumerated 
tlie  demands  which  thej  were  respectivclj  to  make  upon  France ; 
and  tha  plan  of  their  operations  was  fixed,  if  Le  sUould  refuse 
to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  reqnirc  that  Francis 
should  not  only  renounce  hia  alliance  with  Soljman,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  infinite  culamities  to  Chnatendom,  but  also 
that  ho  should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that 
nonatoral  union  had  occasioned;  that  be  should  restore  Bur- 
idy  to  tlio  emperor  ;  that  he  should  desist  immediately  from 
iiilities,  and  leave  Charles  at  leisure  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith  :  and  that  he  should  immodiately 
pay  the  Boms  due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  bis  hands  as 
Bocurity  to  that  effect.  If,  within  forty  days,  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  these  demands,  they  then  engaged  to  invade  France 
eajrh  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fire  thousand  horse,  and 
not  to  lay  down  their  anns  until  they  had  recorered  Burgundy, 
together  with  the  towns  on  the  Sonime,  for  the  emperor,  and 
Kormandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  of  France, 
for  Henry.*  Their  heralds,  accordingly,  set  oat  with  these 
hanghty  requisitions ;  and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  France,  the  two  monarclis  held  tbemselvea  fully  entitled 
to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated  in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of 
Heniy's  disgust  and  alienation,  and  finding  all  bis  endeavours 
to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  ineffectual,  he  knew  bis  temper 
too  well  not  to  eipeet  that  open  hostilities  would  quickly 
follow  upon  this  cessation  of  friendship.  For  this  reason,  he 
redoubled  bis  endeavonrs  to  obtain  from  Soljman  such  aid  as 
might  connterbalance  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  the 
emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance  with  England,  la  order 
to  npply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors  who  had  been 
mnrdered  by  Guasto,  lie  sent  as  hia  envoy,  first  to  Venice, 
and  then  to  Constantinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher 
tBnlc  than  a  captain  of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised 
b>  this  important  station,  to  which  be  was  recommended  by 
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Bellay,  who  bad  trained  him  to  the  aj-ts  of  negotiation,  and 
made  trial  of  hia  talents  aod  addresa  on  several  occnaions.  Noi 
did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  hia  courage  and  abilities: 
EaBtening  to  Constantinople,  'nithout  regarding  the  dangers  tO 
which  he  nas  exposed,  he  urged  his  master's  demands  \ 
boldacBB,  and  availed  himself  of  every^  eircumstance  with  andi 
dexterity,  that  he  toon  removed  all  the  sultan's  difficulties.  As 
some  of  the  baahawa,  swayed  either  by  their  own.  opinion,  ac 
inflnenced  by  the  emperor's  emissaries,  who  had  made  their  way 
even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  the  diran  against  acting  in 
concert  with  France,  he  found  means  cither  to  eonrinoe  or 
silentie  them.*  At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barbaroasa  bo 
Bail  with  a  poirerful  fleet,  and  to  regulate  all  his  operations  hj 
the  directions  of  the  French  king.  Francb  was  not  equally 
successful  in  hia  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  eitraordinary  rigour  with  which  he  thought  it  neceaaary  to 
punish  such  of  bis  subjecta  as  had  embraced  the  Frotestant. 
opinions,  in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidfince  of  his  own  zeol 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  wipe  off  the  imputations  to  whicb 
Lb  was  liable  from  liis  confederacy  with  the  Turks,  placed  an 
insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Germana  an 
interest  or  inchnation  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to 
join  him.t  Hia  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor, 
he  derived  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  from  the  contigoitj 
of  his  dominions,  as  well  oa  from  the  extent  of  the  royal 
authority  in  France,  which  esempled  him  from  all  the  delays 
and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  asBemblies 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and 
frugal  subsidies.  Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always 
carried  on  with  vigour  and  rapidity,  while  those  of  the  emperoi, 
unless  when  quickened  by  some  foreign  supply,  or  some  tempo- 
rary expedient,  were  estremely  alow  and  dilatory. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Fruioiti 
look  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy, 
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wLieh  be  detenninod  to  keep  as  the  key  to  tbc  whole  province 
of  HaiiiBiilt,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortided  witli  great  care. 
Turning  from  tlience  to  tho  right,  he  euterod  the  duchy  of 
Luiemboui^,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceleaa  state  a«  in 
the  former  year.  While  he  teas  thus  employed,  the  emperor 
hanng  drawn  together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  different 
nations  subject  to  his  govemmeot,  catered  tba  lorritories  of  the 
dnke  of  CleTca,  on  whom  ho  hnd  vowed  to  infliot  exemplary 
vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and  situation  wore 
similar  to  that  of  Bobort  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable, 
with  his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the 
head  of  forty-four  thouaand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach ; 
and  the  imperi&lisig  being  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
immediately  invested  Duren.  That  town,  tliongh  gallantly 
defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
tho  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  country  witli  such 
general  terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were 
capable  of  resistance,  sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor;  and 
before  a  body  of  French,  detached  to  his  asaiatjince,  could  come 
up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged  to  moke  his  submission  to 
Charles  in  the  most  abject  mamier.  Being  admitted  into  the 
imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  his  prin- 
cipal subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allowed  him 
to  remain  in  that  ignominious  posture,  and  eyeing  him  with  a 
haughty  and  severe  look,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  single 
word,  remitted  him  to  his  ministers.  The  conditions,  however, 
which  they  prescribed,  were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reason  to 
have  eipected,  after  such  a  reception.  He  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  alliance  with  France  and  Denmark ;  to  resign  all 
his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Gucldres  ;  to  enter  into  per- 
petual amity  with  the  emperor  and  king  of  tho  Eomana.  In 
return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored, 
cscept  two  towns,  which  the  emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the 
duke's  fideli^  during  the  continuance  of  tho  war ;  and  he  was 
idaatated  in  hia  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,    Kot  long 
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after,  Charlei,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilemeo^ 
gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  tlie  daughters  of  his  brothoti 
Pcrdinand.* 

Haviag  thua  ohastiaed  the  presumption  of  the  doke  of  Clert 
detached  one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  hi 
dominions  in  the  Low  Couotriea  a  conaiderahk  province  wiiic4 
lay  contiguous  to  them,  Chariea  advanced  towards  Hainanlt, 
and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  There,  aa  the  firat  fruits  of  his 
alHance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand  Enghsh 
under  Sir  Jolm  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran 
troops  commanded  by  De  la  Lande  and  Deaae,  two  officers  of 
reputation,  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached 
■with  all  hia  forces  to  relievo  that  place;  Charles  corered  the 
siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  all 
Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  bo 
long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies,  led 
by  their  respective  monarcha  in  person.  But  the  ground  which, 
separated  their  two  camps  was  snch  as  put  the  diaadvantage 
manifestly  on  hia  side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neitJier 
of  them  chose  to  run  that  rislt.  Amidst  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it 
themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and  equal  good 
fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  convoy 
of  provisionB,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
BUccese,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters  ;t  in  order  to  preserve 
his  army  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  of  th? 
season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements 
the  Preacli  king  with  great  punctuahty.    He  himself  marchi 
into  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  as  Ibe  princes  of  the 
empire  made  no  great  efibrt  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by 
employing  his   own   force   against   Francis,  seemed  willing  to 
sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  body  of  troops 
oppose  hia  progress.    He  besieged,  one  after  another,  Quinqi 
EcclesitD,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns 
the  kmgdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.    Tl 
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first  was  taken  bj  storm ;  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  thp 
whole  kingdom,  a  amal!  corner  excepted,  was  auhjected  to  the 
Turkiah  yoke.*  Aboat  the  aame  time,  Barbaroasn  Bailed  with  a, 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  gaEeys,  and  eoftsting  along  the  shore 
of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  KheEgio,  whicli  he  plnnderod 
and  burnt ;  and  adTODcing  from  thence  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Tiber,  be  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Eonie, 
ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  i!y 
with  such  genera]  precipitation,  that  the  city  would  have  been 
totally  deaert-ed,  if  they  had  not  reaumcd  courage  upon  letiera 
from  Panlin,  the  French  envoy,  aaauring  them  that  no  violence 
or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  atate  in  alliance 
with  the  king  hie  master.f  From  Ostia,  Barbaroaaa  sailed  to 
Mai^eilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of 
land  forces  on  board,  under  the  Count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant 
young  prince  of  the  honse  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their 
course  towards  Kice,  the  solo  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  duko 
of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  ftstoniahmont  and  scandal  of  all 
Chriatendom,  the  lilies  of  Frnnoe  and  ereacent  of  Mahomet 
ftppeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended 
against  their  combined  force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentle- 
man, who  stood  a  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  loss,  before  he  retired  into  the  caatle,  That  fort,  situated 
upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and 
which  could  not  bo  undermined,  he  held  out  so  long,  that  Dorla 
had  time  to  approach  witli  his  fleet,  and  the  Mnrquia  dc( 
Guasto  to  march  wifb  a  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon 
intelligence  of  this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  aiege  ;J 
and  Francis  had  not  e^en  the  consolation  of  aucceas,  to  render 
the  infamy  which  ha  drew  on  himself,  by  calling  in  such  an 
auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 

From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  this  campaign, 
it  was  obvious  to  what  a  length  the  war  might  bo  drawn  out 
between  two  princes,  whose  power  was  ao  equally  balanced,  and 


who,  by  tLeir  own  talents  or  activity,  could  so  vary  and  mnl^ 
tiply  tlieir  resonrceB.  The  trial  which  they  hod  now  made  of 
each  other's  Btroagth  mi^ht  hare  taught  them  the  impradencs 
of  persiating  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greater  appearance  of 
their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering  thoM 
of  their  adTersary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for 
peace.  If  CharleB  and  Franoia  had  been  infloenced  by  conside- 
rations of  interest  or  prudence  alone,  this,  withoat  doubt,  mast 
have  been  the  manner  in  which  they  would  have  reasoned. 
Sut  the  personal  animosity,  which  mingled  itself  in  all  theii! 
qoarrels,  had  grown  to  bo  so  violent  and  implacable,  that,  for 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  everything  else ; 
and  were  infinitely  more  iolicitoos  how  to  hurt  each  other,  than 
how  to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselveB.  So 
sooner  then  did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities, 
then,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pope's  repeated 
endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to  re-establish  peace,  they 
began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  with  new 
vigour,  and  on  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy 
strength  of  the  Germanic  body  against  Francis.  lu  order  to 
understand  the  propriety  of  the  stepa  which  he  took  for  that 
porpoao,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief  transactions  in  thtf 
country  since  the  diet  of  Eattsbon,  in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broko  up,  Maoriotf 
sncceedcd  bis  father  Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of 
Sasony  which  belonged  to  the  Albertino  branch  of  the  Saxon 
family.  This  young  prince,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  discover  the  great 
talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon,  as  he  entered  upon  the 
administration,  he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path, 
as  showed  that  he  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  something  great 
and  urtcomnton.  Though  zealously  attached  to  the  Frot«etant 
opiuions,  both  from  education  and  principle,  he  refused  to  accede 
to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  determined,  as  he  said,  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  original  object  of 
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that  confoderaey,  lint  not  to  ontangb  himself  in  tUo  political 
intereati  or  corobinatioDs  to  which  it  bail  ^ircn  rise.  At  the 
same  time,  foreaeeiag  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  coa- 
federates  of  SmsUf&lde,  and  perceivmg  which  of  tbnn  was  most 
likely  to  prevBil  in  the  contest,  instead  of  that  jealousy  nnd 
diBtroet  which  the  other  Protestants  eipreaiied  of  all  the  emperor's 
designs,  he  affected  lo  place  in  him  an  nnboundcd  confidence, 
and  coorted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  aasiduity.  When  the 
other  Proteatants,  in  the  year  1543,  either  declined  niaisting 
Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  or  atTorded  bim  reluctant  and  feeble 
aid,  Maurice  marched  thither  ia  person,  and  rendered  himself 
conspiitioQB  by  bis  zeal  and  courage.  From  the  saiac  motive, 
he  bad  led  to  the  emperor's  aesistauce,  during  the  last  campaign, 
a  body  of  bis  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  hia  person, 
bU  deiterity  in  all  military  esarcises,  together  with  his  intre- 
pidity, which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distin- 
guish himmore  in  the  field  than  bis  great  abilities  and  insinuating 
addross  won  upon  the  emperor's  contidence  and  favour.*  "While 
by  this  conduct,  which  appeared  estraordinary  to  thoao  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning  religion,  Maurice 
sndeaTDiired  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to  discover 
some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin,  the  elector  of  Sasony, 
This,  which  proved  ia  the  sequel  bo  fatal  to  the  elector,  had 
■ImoBt  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  themj  and  soon 
after  Maurice's  accession  to  the  government,  they  both  took 
amiB  with  equal  rage  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  apaltry  town  situated  on  the  Moldaw.  They 
were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to  action  by  tbe 
mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice 
had  married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admo- 
utiooa  of  Luther.t 

Amidst  those  transactioas,  the  pope,  though  extremely  irritattd 
vt  the  emperor's  coneesaions  to  the  Frotcstanta  at  tbe  diet  of 
BatiaboKi  was  eo  warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  by  such  as  were 
suet  devoutly  attached  to  the  see  of  Bome,  no  leas  than  by 
Ibott  whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  suspected,  to  summon  a 


general  eouneil,  that  he  found  it  impoasible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  far  its  meeting,  and  tho' 
espectatlouB  of  great  effects  from  ita  decisions,  seemed  to  grow 
in  proportion  to  tho  difficulty  of  obtaiuins  it.  He  stiD  adhered, 
however,  to  his  original  resolution  of  holding  it  in  some  town  o£ 
Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of  eceleaiastics,  retainers  to  hiB 
court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could  repair  to  it  with- 
out difficulty  or  espense,  he  might  inflnence  and  even  direct  all 
its  proceedings.  Tliia  proposition,  though  often  rejected  by  the 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires,  in 
the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gaye  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last 
concession,  to  propose  for  tie  place  of  meeting  Trent,  a  city  in 
the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  and  situated  on 
lie  confines  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Catholic  princes 
in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  council  might 
have  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Eatisbon,  Cologne,  or 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced  to 
approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  Protest- 
ants unanimously  expressed  their  dissBtiafaction,  and  protested 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  nuthorify,  and  in 
which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding.* 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  pub- 
lished the  bull  of  intimation,  named  tlirce  cardinals  to  preside  as 
his  legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before 
the  first  of  November,  the  day  he  liad  fixed  for  opening  the 
council.  But  if  Paul  had  desired  the  meeting  of  a  counciE  as 
sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not  have  pitched  on  such  an 
improper  time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that  general  union  and 
tranquillity,  without  which  the  dehberations  of  a  council  could 
neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclcBiBslicB  from 
many  parts  of  Europe  to  resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates, 
aecordingly,  remained  several  months  in  Trent ;  but  as  no 
person  oppeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from  the  eeclesi- 
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aslieal  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  tlio  ridioule  and  con- 
tempt wkiuh  this  drow  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
recalled  them  and  proroKncd  the  council, • 

Fnhsppily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  Bee,  at  the  very  tirae 
that  the  German  Proteatants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring 
contempt  upon  it,  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  llomans 
'  found  it  neceBsary  not  only  to  connive  at  their  condaet, 
but  to  court  their  favour  hy  repeated  acts  of  indulgence.  In 
the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  nhieh  Ihey  had  protested  in  the  most 
diarespectful  terms  against  aascmbling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdi- 
nand, who  depended  on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary, 
not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records 
of  the  diet,  bat  renewed  in  their  favour  all  the  emperor's  con- 
cessions at  Bntisbon,  adding  lo  them  whatever  they  demanded 
lur  their  farther  security.  Among  other  particulars,  he  granted 
&  suspension  of  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  ogoinst  the 
■jity  of  Goslnr  (one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  the  league  of 
Ikalde).  on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclepiastical 
within  its  domaina,  and  enjoined  Henry  duke  of  Bruua- 
!k  to  desiat  from  his  attempts  to  carry  that  decree  into  execa- 
But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than 
L  all  his  undertakings,  continuing  to  disquiet  the  people  of 
liar,  by  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  that  they  might  not  sufier  any  member  of  the  Smal- 
kaldic  body  to  he  oppreased,  aaaemblcd  their  forces,  declared 
irar  in  form  against  Henry,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
stripping  him  entirely  of  hia  dominions,  drove  him  as  a  wrclclied 
exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Bavaria.  By  thia  act  of  ven- 
fCeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  they  filled  all  Germany  with 
of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  appeared 
this  first  efibrt  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  aBBOeiation.+ 
Emboldened  by  so  many  conceasions  in  their  favour,  as  well 
by  the  progress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes 
of  llie  league  of  Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  againat  the 
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imperial  chamber,  and  declined  its  juriaiiiction  for  the  futuwv 
becaoEB  that  court  had  Dot  been  vieited  or  reformed  according 
to  the  decree  of  Hatisbon,  and  continued  to  dinuover  a  moat 
indecent  partiality  in  all  ita  proceedinga.  Not  long  after  thii, 
they  Tentured  a  atep  farther;  and  protesting  agaiost  the  recesif 
of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which  provided  for  the  defence  of 
Hungary,  refused  to  furuiah  their  contingent  for  that  purpose, 
unless  the  UDperial  chamber  were  reformed,  and  full  aecoritj 
were  granted  them  in  eTcry  point  witli  regard  to  religion,* 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Proteatonta  had  proceededj 
and  such  their  confidenPB  in  their  own  power,  when  the  emperor 
returned  from  the  Low  Countries,  to  hold  a  diet,  which  ha 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Spirea.  The  respect  due  to  tlia 
emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  we 
be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely  full.  All  th* 
electors,  a  great  number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  seculsri 
with  the  deputies  of  moat  of  the  cities,  were  present.  CharlM 
Boon  perceired  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  jealonl. 
spirit  of  the  Froteatanta,  by  SBserting  in  any  high  tone  th» 
authority  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  or  by  abridging,  in  the. 
smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed ;  but  that( 
oil  the  contrary,  if  be  expected  any  support  from  them,  or 
wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  inteatine  disorders  while  far 
was  engaged  in.  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new- 
cessions,  and  a  more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privilege*. 
He  began,  accordingly,  with  courting  the  elector  of  Saiony  aiHl 
landgra  le  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and,  by, 
giving  up  some  things  in  their  favour,  snd  granting  liberal  |m>* 
mises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from  any  dangor 
of  opposition  on  their  port.  Having  gained  this'  capital  poin^ 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  freedom.  ~ 
began  by  repreaenting  hia  own  zeal  and  unwearied  efforte  with 
regard  to  two  things  most  eaaential  to  Christendom,  the  prop 
curing  of  a  general  council  in  order  to  compose  the  religiooi 
diflsenaions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Germany,  and  tha 
providing  some  proper  means  for  checliing  the  formidable  pr<>« 
gresB  of  the  Turkish  arms.     But  he  observed,  with  deep  regret,. 
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that  liis  pioDB  endBttrouTB  liad  been  entirely  defeated  by  tbe 
TiDJuatifiable  ambition  of  the  Froncb  king,  who,  having  VFantonly 
iiodled  the  flame  of  war  in  Europe,  which  bad  been  bo  lately 
extinguiahcd  by  the  truce  of  Nice,  rendered  it  impOBsible  for  the 
fathers  of  the  church  to  naaemble  ia  council,  or  to  deliberate 
wifh  aecurity ;  and'  obliged  him  to  employ  those  foreea  in  his 
own  defenoe,  which,  with  greater  satisfai'tion  to  himself,  aa  well 
as  more  honour  to  Christendom,  he  would  have  turned  againet 
the  infidelB  1  that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called 
him  off  from  opposing  the  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampleil 
impiety,  invited  liim  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining 
his  arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked  tbe  duke  of  Savoy, 
a  member  of  the  empire:  that  BarhnrosBa's  fleet  waB  now  in 
one  of  the  porta  of  France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring 
to  earry  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Chris- 
tian state:  that  in  such  a  situation,  it  was  folly  to  think  of 
distant  expeditions  against  the  Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose 
Ills  armies  in  Hungary,  while  such  a  powerful  ally  received  him 
into  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing  there.  It  was 
ft  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and  most 
imminent  danger,  first  of  all,  and,  by  humbling  the  power  of 
France,  to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
irom  the  unnatural  confederacy  formed  between  him  and  a 
monarch  who  still  arrogated  the  name  of  Most  Christian ;  that, 
in  troth,  a  war  against  the  French  king  and  the  sultan  ought  to 
be  considered  as  tbe  same  thing;  and  that  every  advantage 
([lined  over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the 
latter.  On  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding 
their  aid  against  Francis,  not  merely  as  anencmy  of  the  Germanic 
body,  or  of  him  who  was  its  bead,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the 
infidels,  and  a  public  enemy  to  tbe  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Eomans  stood  up,  and  related  the 
rapid  cocqueats  of  the  sultan  in  Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said, 
by  the  fatal  neceaaity  impoaed  on  hia  brother  of  employing  his 
arms  against  France.  When  he  had  finished,  the  ambaaaador  of 
Savoy  gave  s  detail  of  Barbarosaa's  operations  at  Nice,  and  oE 
the  ravages  which  he  bad  committed  on  that  coast.  AH  these, 
B  2 
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adiied  to  the  general  indignation  whick  Francis's  nnpreced 
union  Vfitil  tUe  Tnrka  eseited  in  Europe,  made  such  a 
prcsaion  on  the  diet  oa  tlie  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  tuost  J 
of  the   members   to  grant   him   such  effectual  aid  as  he  hnd  J 
demanded,     The  ambaasadors  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  eiplnu 
the  motives  of  hia  ronduct,   were  not  perftiittcd  to  enter  the 
hounds  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which  they  pubhshed 
for   their  master,   Tindicating   hia   alliance   nith   Solyman  by 
examples  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  Chriatian 
princes,  was  little  regarded  hj  men  who  were  irritated  already, 
or  prejudiced  against  him  to  aucli  a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  of    j 
allowing  their  proper  weight  to  any  argunients  in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  J 
perceived  that  nothing  could  now  ohatruct  liia  gainiog  ail  that  J 
he  aimed  at,   but  the  feara  and  jealousies  of  the  Protestant^  I 
which  lie  determined  to  quiet  b;  granting  everything  that  the  ' 
utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  desire  for  the  security 
of  their  religion.     With  tliis  view,  he  consented  to  a  recess, 
whereby  all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  Pro- 
testants were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national,  J 
to  be  assembled  in  Germany,  was  declared  necessary,  in  ord^fl 
to  re-estubliali  peace  In  the  church ;  until  one  of  these  should  bfti 
held  (which  the  emperor  undertook  to  bring  about  a 
possible),  tlie  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religioftl 
was  authorized ;  the  imperial  cliamber  was  enjoined  to  give  o 
molestation  to  the  Protestants ;  and  when  the  term  for  whiol^a 
the  present  judges   in  that  court  were  elected  should  eipiro 
j)ersons  duly  quuli&ed  were  then  to  be  admitted  as  d 
without  any  distinction  on  account  of  religion.     In  return  fot 
these   extraordinary  acts   of  indulgence,   the  Protestants  o 
curred  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet  in  declaring  war   \ 
against  Francis  in  the  name  of  the  empire ;  in  voting  the  e 
peror  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  hofM, 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  bo 
employed  against  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  pro- 
posed a  poll-tax  to  be  levied  throughout  all  Gennany  on  every 
person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of  tlie  war  against 
the  Turks. 
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Charles,  while  ha  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute 
And  intricate  di^tail  of  particulara  Decessorj  towards  conducling 
the  dc  liberation  a  of  a  numerous  and  dirided  aHeemhly  to  such  a 
Bucceaafu!  period,  negotiated  a  separate  peace  with  tlie  kinfi  of 
Seamark,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto  performed  nothing  con- 
aiderahle  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis,  had  it  in 
his  power,  however,  to  make  a  trouhleaome  diveraiou  in  favour 
of  that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper 
■ppiicatioDS  to  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  rouae  him  to 
more  vigorous  efforts  against  their  common  enemy.  Little, 
'indeed,  waa  wanting  to  accomplish  this ;  for  auch  events  liad 
happened  m  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent 
pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  hetween  his  son 
Knd  their  young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of 
effecting  the  union  of  the  tn'o  kingdoms,  whieh  had  been  long 
desired,  ond  often  attempted  without  success  by  his  prede- 
cessors, Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-mother.  Cardinal  Beatoun, 
and  other  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break  off 
the  match,  bat  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the 
friendship  of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attachment 
to  France.  Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so 
mnch  importance ;  and  as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  beaidea 
the  pleasure  of  talking  revenge  upon  an  enemy  who  had  dis- 
ftppointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  moat  effectual 
method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  actept  once  more  of  the  treoty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this, 
tliat  he  was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could 
propose  to  be  attempted  against  the  French  king.  The  plan, 
accordingly,  which  they  concerted,  was  such,  if  it  had  been 
ictually  executed,  as  must  have  ruined  Frauee  in  the  first 
and  would  have  augmented  ao  prodigiously  the  emperor's 
■  and  territoriea,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  libertiea  of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each 
iritl  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and,  without 
losing  time  in  beaiegiag  the  frontier  towns,  to  advance  directly 

*  Du  Mont.  Cptia  Diiilom.  I.  Iv.  p.  ]1.  p.  27<- 


towards  the  interior  proyinceB,  aad  to  join  tlieir  fortes  i 
Parin* 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom 
Cliarles  was  mustering  against  him.  Soljman  had  been  the 
onlj  ally  who  did  not  desert  him ;  bnt  the  agsiBtnnce  which 
he  bad  received  from  him  bad  rendered  him  so  odious  to  all 
Christendom,  that  he  resolved  ratter  to  forego  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  acconnt,  the 
object  of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason  he  dismissed 
Barbarossa  as  soon  as  winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravaging  the 
eoaat  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  returned  to  Coastantinople.  Aa 
Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  ao  many  powers 
combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that  defect  fay 
despatch,  which  was  more  in  bis  power,  and  to  get  the  etart  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  Count 
d'Enguiea  invested  Carignon,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  tha 
Merquis  del  Guasto,  the  imperial  general,  having  suprised  the 
former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much  importanoe,  that  he  had 
fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
anch  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of  his  own  eonqueet,  and  seeing 
no  other  way  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  He 
began  his  march  from  Milan  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  hia  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in 
French  camp.  Enguien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  joung  n 
wished  passionately  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  battle  ;  his  troopa 
desired  it  with  no  less  ardour  ;  but  the  peremptory  injunction 
of  the  king  not  to  venture  a  general  engagement,  flowing  from 
a  prudent  attention  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  well  aa 
from  the  remembrance  of  former  disaaters,  restrained  him  from 
venturing  upon  it.  Univilling,  however,  to  abandon  Carignan 
when  it  was  just  ready  to  yield,  and  eager  to  distinguish  his 
command  by  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched  Monluc  to 
court,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  Gghting 
the  enemy,  and  the  hopes  which  he  bad  of  victory.  The  king 
referred  the  matter  to  his  privy  council ;  all  the  ministera  de- 
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rlared,  one  afCer  anotbcr,  agaiust  fi(;liting,  and  supportpd  lUeir 
pentiments  by  reaaons  extremely  plaueible.  While  they  wore 
dellreriilg  their  opinions.  ModIuc,  who  ivae  penuitlcd  tu  be 
present.  diBcoTered  Biicb  visible' and  extravagant  Bjmptoms  of 
impatience  to  spealc,  as  well  us  such  diasatisractioa  with  what  he 
heard,  that  Francis,  diverted  with  hia  appearance,  called  on  hini 
to  declare  what  he  could  offer  in  reply  to  sentiments  whitb 
acemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general.  Upon  this,  Monlnc. 
a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  reprcseuted 
tbe  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  ofBcers,  together 
irith  the  everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle 
would  bring  on  tbe  Frcni:li  arms ;  and  bo  urged  bis  arguments 
with  such  a  lively  impetuoBity,  and  such  a  flow  of  military 
eloquence,  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion,  not  only  the  king, 
natQrally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  tbe  council. 
Francis,  catching  the  same  culbusiasm  which  bad  animated  his 
troops,  suddenly  started  up,  and  having  lifted  bis  hands  to 
lieaven  and  implored  tbe  divine  protection,  be  then  addressed 
iumgdf  to  ModIuc  :  "  Go,"  Bays  he,  "  return  to  Piedmont,  and 
fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

Ho  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  kiag  liad  given  Enguien 
leave  to  fight  the  imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  ardour 
of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  tbe 
court  was  quite  deserted,  every  person  desirous  of  reputation,  or 
capable  of  serviee,  hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share,  as 
ToluDteera,  in  tbe  danger  and  glory  of  the  action.  Encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  ofSccrs,  Enguien  immediately 
piropared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guaato  decline  the  combat.  The 
number  of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the  imperial  infantry 
exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met 
near  Cerisoles.  in  an  open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any 
advantage  of  ground,  and  both  had  full  time  to  form  their  army 
in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obatinotc.  The 
FrencU  cavulry  rushing  forward  to  tbe  charge  with  their  usual 
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vivacity,  bore  down  everjtliiog  that  opposed  tliem  ;  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  steady  and  discJpUned  valour  of  the  Spasisb 
infantry  having  forced  the  body  which  they  encountered  to  giy« 
way,  victory  remained  in  auspirnBe,  ready  to  declare  for  which- 
ever general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical  moment. 
Guasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  French, 
whoae  vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Rineon  and  Fregoso,  lost  Lia  presence  of  mind,  and  forgot 
to  order  a  large  body  of  reserve  to  advance  ;  whereaB  Enguien, 
with  admirable  conduct,  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at  the 
Lead  of  hU  gendarmes,  such  of  his  battaliona  as  began  ta 
yield;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  Swiss  io  hia 
serTice,  who  had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall 
upon  the  Spaniards.  This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that 
followed  was  confusion  and  slaughter.  The  Marquis  del  Guasto, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  BwiftnesB  of  hia 
horse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete,  ten  thousand 
of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number,  with 
all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery,  taken.  On  the  part  of  the 
conquerors,  their  joy  waa  without  alloy,  a  few  only  being  killed, 
and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinction.*' 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which  it  wag 
attended,  delivered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it 
ruined  the  army  with  which  Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the 
country  between  the  Ehone  and  Saoae,  where  there  were  neither 
fortified  town  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  bis  progreaa.  But  it 
waa  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the  victory  with  sooh 
vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  might  have  yielded: 
for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless) 
though  the  iDhabitaots,  who  had  long  murmured  under  tbe 
rigour  of  the  imperial  government,  were  ready  to  throw  off  tha 
yoke ;  though  Enguien,  flushed  with  success,  urged  the  king  to 
seize  this  happy  opportunity  of  recovering  a  country,  the  aoqui- 
lilion  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite  object ;  yet,  aa  the 
emperor  aud  king  of  Euglund  were  preparing  to  break  in  upon 
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the  oppoBit*  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armica.  it  becamo 
oeceaaary  to  Bucrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquent   ti>   tlie  public 

tMfety,  and  to  recall  tnclve  thongand  of  Eafjuien'B  hc«C  troopa  to 
be  employed  in  defeuce  of  the  kin(;dom.  Eogiiicn's  nuhsequent 
operatioas  were,  of  ponHequence,  so  langoid  and  incoiiaiJerable, 
tbat  the  reduction  of  Cari^oau  aud  some  other  ton-na  in  Pied- 
mont, waa  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great  victory  at  Ceriaolca.* 

The  emperor,  as  nmal,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he 

appeared,  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army 

erons  and  better  appointed  than  any  which  hn  had 

hitherto  led  againet  Franee.     It  amounted  almost  to  fifty  thoa- 

Band  men,  and  part  of  it  baring  reduced  Luxembourg  and  somo 

^^     other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  he  himself  joined  it,  ho 

^L   now  marehed  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Chara- 

^^M   pagne.     Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of 

^H  ^England,  ought  to  have  advanced  directly  towards  Paris  ;  and 

the  dauphin,  who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis 

truated  for  the  soourity  of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  waa  in 

DO  condition  to  oppose  him.     But  the  success  with  which  (be 

French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year  153C,  had  taught 

tliero  the  most  effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy. 

Champagne,  a  country  abounding  more  in  vines  than  corn,  was 

incapable  of  maintaining  a  great  army  ;  and  before  the  emperor's 

tUpproach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troops  had  been 
fearried  ofi'or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  master  of  some  places  of  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the 
bonTOjB,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  muHt  depend 
tot  aubsiBtenoe ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided 
tet  dafenoe,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  mnch 
time  or  difficulty  to  reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Com- 
mercy,  which  he  first  attacked,  .surrendered  after  a  short  resist- 
ance. He  then  invested  St.  Disier,  which,  though  it  commanded 
SS  important  pass  on  the  Marne,  waa  destitute  of  everything 
necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  Count  de  Sanoerre 
■nd  M.  de  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  g en erou sly  threw  themselves  into  the  tottu. 
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and  uodertook  to  hold  it  out  to  tli 
peror  soon  fonnd  how  capable  they 


last  e:ttremtty.  The  em- 
ere  of  mailing  good  their 
promise,  and  that  Le  could  not  eipect  to  take  the  toim  without 
beaieging  it  in  form.  This  accordingly  he  undertook  ;  end  as  it 
WHS  hiB  nature  never  to  ahandoD  any  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  nn  inconsiderate  Dhstianey, 
The  king  of  Enjjlaod's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were 
complete  long  before  the  emperor's ;  but  as  he  did  not  chooBe, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France, 
and  was  unwilling,  on  the  other,  that  his  troops  should  remain 
inactive,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  chaatieing  the  SeoU,  by 
sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a,  considerable  part  of  his  infantry, 
under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  invade  their  country.  Hertford 
executed  his  commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burned 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re- 
embarked  his  men  with  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their 
sovereign  soon  afler  hia  landing  in  Prance.*  When  Henry 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the  emperor  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Diaier :  an  ambassador,  however,  whom  he  sent  to 
congratulate  the  English  monarch  on  hia  safe  arrival  on  the  con- 
tinent, solicited  him  to  march,  in  tcrma  of  the  treaty,  directly  to 
Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  cKample  of  ful- 
filhng  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that 
Henry,  obacrving  him  employ  his  lime  and  forces  in  taking 
towns  for  hia  own  behoof,  saw  no  rcaaon  why  be  should  not 
attempt  the  reduction  of  some  placea  that  lay  conveniently  for 
himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  emperor's  remon- 
strances, he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and  commanded  the' 
duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been 
begun  before  hia  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunctioa 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and  Henry  showed 
such  attention  each  to  hia  own  interest,  they  both  neglected  the 
common  cause,  Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite 
totvards  conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they 
eurly  discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  da> 
grees,  begot  diatrust,  and  ended  iu  open  hatred-t 


Bj  this  time  Francis  had,  wilh  unwparied  industrT.  drawn 
together  an  army,  capable,  aa  well  from  the  number  as  from  tUa 
Tsloarof  the  troops,  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  But  the 
dauphin,  who  still  acted  as  E;enera1,  prudently  declining  a  battle, 
the  loss  of  which  would  have  endangered  the  kingdom,  aatislied 
himaelf  with  haraaaing  the  emperor  with  his  light  troopa,  cutting 
eff  his  convoya,  and  laying  waste  the  t»untry  around  him. 
Thoagh  extremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still 
pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with 
astonishing  fortitude  and  conduct.  Ho  atood  repeated  aaaaults, 
repulsing  the  enemy  in  them  nil ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the 
death  of  liia  brave  oiaociato  Do  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-bal],  he  eontinned  to  show  the  enme  bold  countenance 
and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  he  was  atill 
in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when  an  artifice  of 
Granveil'a  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  crafty  politician, 
having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicating  mtelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter 
in  hia  name,  authorizing  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  aa  the  king, 
though  highly  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  imprudent 
to  hazard  a  battle  for  his  relief,  This  letter  he  conveyed  into 
the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise  no  suspicion,  and  the 
governor  (ell  into  the  snare.  Even  then  he  obtained  such 
honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and,  among 
others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  during 
tiiat  time,  did  not  attack  the  imperial  army,  and  throw  fresh 
teoopB  into  the  town.*  Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor 
m  long  before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afibrded  his  sovereign  full 
time  to  assemble  all  hia  forces,  and,  what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
on  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the  glory  of 
having  aared  his  conntry- 

Ab  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  Champagne,  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  had 
damped  his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him 
aerioualy  to  reflect  on  what  he^  might  expect  before  tovms  of 
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'  strength,  and  defended  by  more  numerous  garriBonB.  At 
tbe  same  time,  the  profuring  subBiBtence  for  his  army  wa> 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  increased  in  proportion,  as 
he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He  had  loat  a  great 
number  of  hia  beet  troops  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier,  and  manj 
fell  daily  in  skirmishes,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid, 
tlioujTh  they  waated  his  army  insensibly,  withont  leading  to  any 
dBoiaive  action.  The  season  advanced  space,  and  he  had  not  yet 
the  command  either  of  a  sufficient  eitent  of  territory,  or  of  any 
such  considerable  town  as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter 
enemy's  country.  Great  arrears  too  were  now  due 
soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay, 
while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  these 
considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  pence, 
which  a  Spanish  Dominician,  the  confessor  of  his  Bister  the  que«n 
of  France,  had  secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the 
same  order.  In  conscqnenoe  of  tills,  plenipotentiariea  w( 
named  on  both  sides,  and  began  their  conferences  in  Chauss^, 
small  village  near  Chalons.  At  the  same  time,  Charley,  either 
from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against  France,  or 
merely  to  gain  a  preteit  for  deserting  his  ally,  and  concluding  a 
separate  pence,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Heniy, 
according  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards 
Paris,  While  ho  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the 
issue  of  the  conferences  at  Chanssi?,  ho  continued  to  march  fop- 
ward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress  from  scarcity  of  provisions. 
But,  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  throvieh  somA 
neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  surprised  first 
Esperney,  and  then  Chateau  Thierry,  in  both  which  were  consi- 
derable magazines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns, 
the  latter  of  which  is  not  two  days'  march  from  Paris,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and 
susceptible  of  any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness, 
was  filled  with  consternation.  The  inbahitants,  as  if  the  emperor 
had  been  already  at  their  gates,  fied  in  the  wildest  confusion  and 
despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children  down  the  Seine 
~  ;n,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the  Loire. 
Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
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BTeDt  during  hia  reign,  and  senaible  aa  well  of  the  triumph  that 
liis  rival  n'ould  enjoy  iu  insulting  hia  capital,  bb  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  kiBgdom  waa  espoaed,  could  cot  rufruin  from  crjinn 
oat,  in  the  first  emotion  of  hia  surpriae  and  Borrow.  "  Hot  di-'ar, 
'  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this  crown,  whith  I  thought  thou  hadat 
mted  me  freely!"*  but  recovering  ici  a  njomcot  from  thia 
Buddea  sally  of  peeriahneaa  aud  impatience,  he  deTOutI;  added. 
■'  Thy  will,  hon  ever,  be  done ; "  and  proceeded  to  issue  the 
necessary  ordera  for  opposing  the  euemy  with  his  uaual  activity 
Bod  presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  despatched  eight  thousand 
mea  to  Pflris,  nhicU  revived  the  cotiraga  of  the  nflrightcd 
citizens ;  he  threw  a  atrong  garrison  into  Mcsux,  and  by  a.  forced 
march  got  into  Fcrti5,  between  tlie  imperialiats  and  the  capital 

Upon  thia,  the  emperor,  who  began  again  to  feci  the  want  of 
provisions,  perceiving  that  the  dauphin  stUl  prudently  declined  a 
battle,  aJid  not  daring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much 
shattered,  and  reduced  by  hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  and  began  to  full  back  towards  Soissons,  Having  about 
tliia  time  received  Henry's  answer,  whereby  he  refused  to 
abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montrcull,  of  both  of  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself 
absolved  from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  nith  him, 
and  at  full  liberty  to  consult  bis  own  interest  in  what  manner 
soever  he  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  renew  the  con- 
ference, which  the  surprise  of  Eiiperney  had  broken  off.  To 
conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of  whom  greatly 
desired,  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not  require  a  long 
nagotiotion.  It  was  signed  at  Creapy,  a  small  town  near  Meaui, 
oo  the  18th  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were.  That 
k11  the  conquests  which  eitlier  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of 
I  Jiioe  shall  be  restored ;  and  the  emperor  shall  give  in  marriage 
.  ito  tiiB  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the 
second  daughter  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand  i  that  if  he  chose  to 
bestow  on  liim  his  own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  j 
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that  if  liB  determined  to  give  liim  hia  niece,  lie  aliall,  with  her, 
grant  him  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that 
lie  ahaU  within  I'onr  months  declare  which  of  these  two  prin- 
cesses he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respective  conditions 
upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  shall  take  place 
within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treatj;  that  as  soon  aa  the 
duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession,  either  of  the  Low  Countries 
or  of  Milan,  Francia  shall  restore  to  the  dute  of  Saroy  all  that 
he  now  possesses  of  hia  territories,  except  Pignerol  and  Mont- 
milian  ;  that  Francis  shall  renonnee  all  pretensions  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  Charles  shall  [jive  np  hia  t'laim  to  the  doehy  of  Burffundy 
and  county  of  Charolois ;  that  Francis  shall  give  no  aid  to  the 
exiled  king  of  Navarre ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join  in  making 
war  upon  the  Turk,  towards  which  the  kin"  ehall  furniBh,  when 
required  by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  tha  I 
distress  of  his  army  through  want   of  provisions  ;    from  the 
difficulty  of  retreating  out  of  France ;  and  the  impoaaibility  of 
aecuring  winter-quarters  there;  the  emperor  was  influenced  by 
other  coniiderationa,  more  diatant,  indeed,  hut  not  less  weighty. 
The  pope  waa  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  hia  c 
cesaiouB  to  the  Protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting 
to  call  a  council,  and  to  ajimit  of  publio  disputations  in  Gem 
■with  a  view  of  determining  the  docfrinca  in  controversy.     Pan], 
considering  both  these  steps  as  saerileyions  encroachment*  o 
the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  bad  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a  letter  o 
this  subject,  written  with  anch  acrimony  of  Jnnguage,  and  in 
stylo  of  Buch  high  aathoritj,  as  discovered  more  of  an  intention,    , 
to  draw  on  a  quarrel  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  hira.     This  ill- 
bumour  was  not  o  little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with.  1 
Henry  of  England,  which  being  contracted  with  a  h 
commnnicated  by  the  apostolic   see,  appeared   to   tha  pope   & 
prafane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  than  that  of   ' 
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Franeia  with  SolTinan.  PbuI'b  boh  and  e'''"'dcon,  biphly  ia- 
(.'enaed  at  the  emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with 
regard  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by 
their  suggestions  to  sour  and  digguat  him  still  more.  To  ail 
'  which  waa  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the  flattery  and 
promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to  gain  him, 
Thont;li,  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  pope 
liBj]  hitherto  fluppresaed  hie  own  resentment,  had  eluded  llie 
artifices  {.f  his  own  family,  and  resisted  the  solieitatioDS  of  the 
French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  much  on  the  steadiness  of  a 
nian  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his  interest  combined  to 
ahake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charles  well  knew, 
would  instantly  expose  liis  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
Tile  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example 
of  a  pontiS',  who  was  considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisdom 
among  the  Italians  ;  and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt 
himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  present  war,  he  would 
he  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
iim.*  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  idmost  unresisted,  made 
such  progress  in  Hungary,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  they  ap- 
proncUed  near  to  the  confines  of  the  Austrian  provinces-t  Above 
all  these,  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Protestant  doctrines 
in  Germany,  and  the  dangerous  combination  into  which  the 
princes  of  that  profession  had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate 
attention.  Almost  one-half  of  Germany  had  revolted  from  the 
established  ohurch  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was  much  shaken ; 
the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
exerotM  of  religion  jj  the  Boheraiuns,  among  whom  some  seeds 
of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured  the  new 
opinions  ;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which  is 
aeldom  found  among  ecclesiastics,  had  begun  the  reformation  of 
big  diooese  ;  nor  was  it  possible,  unless  some  timely  and  effectual 
obeck  were  given  to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee  where  it 
would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  dedsiTe  tone  which  the  Protestants  had 
now  assumed.     He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their 
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number  and  union,  they  Liid  forgotten  the  humble 
first  petitions,  and  lind  grown  to  aucli  boldness 
deflpiBB  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reyerenee  Cor  the  imperial 
dignity  itself.  If,  therefore,  lie  wished  to  maiotain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  aulhoritj,  and  would  not  choose  to 
dwindle  into  a  mere  nomiual  head  of  the  empire,  some  yigorous 
and  speedy  effort  was  requisite  on  his  part,  whieli  could  not  be 
made  duriog  a  war  that  required  tlic  greatest  exertion  of  bis 
strength  against  a  forcit;n  and  powerful  encnij. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  the 
address  to  frame  tlie  treaty  of  Creepy  so  as  to  promote  all  the 
ends  which  he  bad  ia  Tiew.  By  coming  to  an  agreement  witli 
Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope  all  prospects  of  advantage  iq 
courting  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  in  prefi'rence  to  his.  Bj^i 
the  proTJao  with  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Turks,  he  not  only 
deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally  but  tui'ned  the  ai 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the 
treaty,  that  it  might  not  raise  any  uneeaBonable  alarm,  he  agreed 
vith  Francis  that  both  should  exert  all  their  influence  and 
[lower  in  order  to  procure  a  general  council,  to  assert  its 
thority,  and  to  exterminate  the  Protestant  heresy  out  of  theiK,j 
dominions.  This  cut  oS!  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the 
federates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  king : 
and  lest  their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival, 
should  hereafter  tempt  Francis  to  forget  this  engagement,  ha 
left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war  against  England,  which  would 
put  it  out  of  hia  power  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  ths 
affairs  of  Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  ovn 
power  and  importance,  felt,  in  tho  most  sensible  manner,  the 
neglect  with  which  the  emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding 
a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation  of  his  affairs  was  Buch  as 
somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this  occasioned. 
Fur  though  be  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from 
tlie  siege  of  Montreuil,  because  tho  Fltmish  troops  recoived 
orders  to  ruiirc,  Boulogne  had  surrendered  b^jforo  the  negotii^ 
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■  tions  atCreapy  were  brought  to  an  isaue.  Wliile  elnted  with 
vanitj  OD  account  of  tliis  conquest,  and  iiiflatned  with  indigna- 
tion against  tbe  eiuperor,  the  ambassndora  whom  Francis  sent  to 
make  overtures  of  pence,  found  him  too  arrogant  to  grant  what 
was  moderate  or  equitable,  Hia  demands  were  indeed  estrsv*. 
gant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror ;  that  Francis  should 
renounce  bis  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the 
BiTfara  of  former  debts,  but  reimburse  tUo  money  which  Henry 
had  expended  in  the  present  war.  Francis,  though  sincerely 
deairoua  of  peace,  and  willing  to  yield  a,  great  deal  in  order  to 
attain  it,  being  now  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  imperial 
arms,  rejected  these  ignominious  propoaitions  with  disdain;  and 

P'Henry  departing  for  England,  hostilities  continued  between  the 

,  The  treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of 
whom  it  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had 
letrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained 
■  by  the  dauphin.  He  considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
Mg  his  father's  extraordinary  partiality  towards  his  younger 
Fother,  DOTT  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained  that,  from  his 
eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  valuable  rights  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  durst 
not  venture  to  oflend  the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  though 
esb^mely  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  securing  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  reclaiming  what  wus  now  alienated  so  much  to  his 
detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of  some  of  his 
adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction  ;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  conlirin  it,  null  in 
ittelf.  and  void  of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse, 
probably  by  the  instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.t 
But  Prancis,  highly  pleased  as  well  with  having  delivered  his 
■objects  from  the  miseries  of  an  invasion,  as  nitb  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at  no  greater 
pried  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  bad  no  just 
claim ;  titles  wliicli  liad  brought  so  much  cxpcnac  and  so  many 
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disaeters  upon  the  nation ;  and  rights  grotTo  obsolete  and  of  no 
value  i  ratified  the  treaty  with  great  joy,  Charles,  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  declared  his  intention  of  giving 
3<VrdinaDd'B  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
together  with  the  dnohy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry,*  Every  cir- 
cumstance aeemcd  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  Tha 
emperor,  cruelly  afflicted  willi  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  na 
condition  to  undertake  any  eaterprise  where  great  activity  was 
requisite,  or  much  faligue  to  be  endured.  He  himself  felt  this, 
or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  beheved;  and  being  BO 
much  disabled  by  tliia  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  followed  him  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
his  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  n-itli  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  signed  his  name,  he  observed,  that 
there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a 
Land  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen,  was  little  able  to  brandish  a 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several 
months  in  Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off 
the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  ordei  J 
to  humble  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  But  there  wevdl 
other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however  prevalent  themotivB*^ 
were  which  determined  him  to  uudertake  this  enterprise,  the 
nature  of  that  great  body  which  ho  was  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessary  to  deliberato 
long,  to  proceed  Tiith  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw 
aside  the  veil  under  which  ho  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real 
sentiments  ond  scliemea.  He  was  seoeible  that  the  Frotestantc, 
conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under  continual  appre- 
hensions of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldneaa  of  a  powerAil  con- 
federacy, joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction  i  and  were 
no  less  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  danger, 
than  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  tUe  same  time, 
Le  stdl  continued  involved  in  a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in 
order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incumbrance,  he  had  determined 
to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  moat  advantageous  and  evtm 

•  Rccucil  Us  TiBit^s,  torn.  U.  333. 
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■nbmiErive  OTertorea  of  peace,  the  reRolntioQB  of  that  hanghtj 
court  were  to  nncertain,  that,  hefore  these  were  knoirn,  it  would 
have  been  higUj  impnidcut  to  hare  kindled  the  flames  of  ciril 
vrax  in  Lis  own  dominioae. 

Upon,  this  account,  he  appeared  disaatigfied  with  a  buil  issned 
by  the  pope  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crenpy,  summoning 
the  council  to  agsemble  at  Trent  early  next  Bprbg,  and  exhorting 
all  Chtiatian  princea  to  embrace  the  opportunity  (hat  the  present 
happy  interval  of  tranquillity  afforded  them,  of  Buppressing  thosa 
heresies  which  threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  gocred  or 
venerable  among  Christiaus.  But,  afler  snch  a  slight  eipresBioa 
of  dislike,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover  his  designs,  ho 
determined  to  countenance  the  eouncit,  whieh  miglit  become  no 
ioconfliderable  instrument  towarda  aceomplishiog  his  projects, 
find  therefore  not  only  appointed  nmbosaadora  to  appear  there  in 
Ilia  name,  hut  ordered  the  eccleaiaatica  in  his  dominiona  to  attend 
it  the  time  prefixed.* 

I  Such,  were  the  emperor's  views,  when  the  imperial  diet,  after 
peveral  prorogations,  was  opened  at  Worms.  The  Frotestanta, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  esereise  of  their  religion  by  a  very 
'  procarioas  tenure,  having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the 
»  of  the  last  diet,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  until  the 

eeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly  to  eatabliah  that  important 
J?|^vilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold  it  by  a  perpetual, 

it  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any  addi- 
tional seeurity,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing,  that 
there  were  two  points,  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the 
proeecntion  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of 
nligion  !  that  the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after 
conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  waa  now  ready  to  fall 
(q)on  the  Austrian  provinces  j  that  the  emperor,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  hia  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  annoy- 
ing thia  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  hie  own  person 
had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal, 
had  now  consented  to  stop  Bbort  in  the  career  of  his  suceesa 
jigunat  Prance,  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  anaient  rival,  ho 
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might  turn  his  arms  with  greater  vigour  against  the  commott 
adveraary  of  the  Ciiristian  faitli ;  that  it  befame  all  the  inemberi 
of  the  empire  to  seuoad  thoee  pious  endeavoara  of  itj  head; 
that,  therefore,  thty  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such 
effeotuul  aid,  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  intereBt  called 
upon  them  to  furnish;  that  the  controvereiea  about  reh^on 
were  bo  intricate,  and  of  fluch  difficult  dieeussion,  as  to  give  no 
hope  of  its  bein^  poaaible  to  bring  them  at  present  to  any  final 
issue ;  that  by  peraererauce  and  repeated  Bolicitatione  the 
emperor  hod  at  length  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council, 
for  nhich  they  had  ao  often  wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the 
time  appointed  for  its  meetiog  was  now  come,  and  both  parties 
ou>;ht  to  wait  fur  its  decrees,  and  submit  to  them  as  the  decisioDB 
of  the  universal  church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with 
great  applause,  and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every 
particuliir  which  it  contained.  The  Protestants  expreaaed  great 
Burprise  at  propositions,  which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to 
the  receaa  of  the  former  diet;  they  insisted  that  the  qneations 
with  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  dignity  and  importance,  ought 
to  come  flrat  under  deliberation;  that,  alarming  as  the  progress 
of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercisa 
of  their  religion  touched  them  atill  more  nearly,  nor  could  they 
prosecute  a  foreign  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and 
uncertain  about  their  domestic  tranquillity  ;  that  if  the  latter 
were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent,  they  would  concur 
with  their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield  to  nono 
of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  from  the  Turkiah. 
arms  were  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay 
as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  con- 
troverted points  in  religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  ba 
instantly  appointed,  to  which  the  final  aettlemcnt  of  their 
rehgious  disputes  should  be  referred ;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  decree  of  the  former  diet  concerning  religion  should  bs 
explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  essential.  By  the 
recess  of  Spinas  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  enjoy  unmo- 
lested  the  public  exercise  of  then'  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a 
legal  commil;  but  as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  whiah 
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I'erdioflod  had  required  them  to  Bubmit,  they  began  to  suspeet 
that  their  adTerBHriea  might  take  advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in 
the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pretending  that  the  event  therein 
mentioned  had  now  tulcen  place,  might  pronounce  them  to  be  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  reninn- 
strojiceB  against  a.  council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of 
the  empire,  summoned  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he 
assumed  the  right  of  presiding ;  and  declared  that,  notirith- 
■tanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assembly,  they  still 
held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  ho  in  full  force. 

At  other  janctureB,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage 
to  soothe  and  gain  the  Protestants,  he  had  devised  e;[pedieotB 
for  giving  them  aatisfBction  with  regard  to  demands  seemingly 
more  eitravagaat;  but  his  views  at  present  being  very  different, 
Ferdinand,  hj  his  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  hia  first  pro- 
positions, and  would  make  no  concessions  which  had  the  most 
remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to  weaken 
its  anthority.  Tlie  Protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less 
inflexible ;  and  after  mucli  time  epent  in  froitless  endeavours  to 
convince  each  other,  they  came  to  no  ftgreement.  Nor  did  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who,  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at 
Worms,  contribute  iu  any  degree  to  render  the  Protestants 
mora  coiopliant.  Fully  convinced  that  they  were  maintaining 
tha  eauBe  of  Rod  and  of  truth,  they  showed  themselves  superior  ■ 
to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  suggestions  of  fenr ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they 
openly  declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate 
their  tenets  in  presence  of  a  council,  assembled  oot  to  examine, 
but  to  condemn  them  ;  and  that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an 
BBsembly  held  under  the  influence  of  a  pope,  who  bad  already 
precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a  judge,  by  his  having 
stigmatized  their  opinions  by  the  name  of  heresy,  and  denounced 
againat  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenitude  of 
hia  Qsnrped  power,  he  could  inflict.* 
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Wbile  the  Froteatanta,  nith  such  aaioa  aa  irell  as  lirmnesBr 
rejected  all  iateruourse  with  the  council,  and  reFnaed  their 
assent  to  their  imperial  demands  in  rcipcct  to  the  Turkish  war, 
Maurice  of  Saionj  alooe  showed  an  inclination  to  gratify  the 
emperor  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he  professed  an  iiiTiolaUa 
regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an  appearance  of 
moderation  pecnliar  to  himself,  by  wbicE  he  confirraed  the 
faronrable  Hentimcnts  which  the  emperor  already  entertained  of 
iiun,  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitiona 
deeignB  which  always  occupied  his  active  and  ent^rprieiog  mind.* 
His  example,  however,  had  little  inflaence  npon  such  aa  agreed 
with  him  in  their  religions  opinions ;  and  Charles  perceived  that 
he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present  aid  from  the  Pro- 
testants against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealonsiea 
on  account  of  their  religion.  But,  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  be 
eonld  force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants,  or  pnnish  their 
obstinacy,  be  artfully  concealed  his  own  intentions.  That  be 
might  augment  their  secnrity,  be  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at 
Eatisbon  early  next  year,  in  order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left 
undetennined  ;  and  previous  to  it,  he  agreed  that  a  certain. 
number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in  order  to  confOT 
upon  the  points  in  disputc.t 

But,  how  far  noever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  present  tranqniility  might  have  imposed  upon  the  Pro- 
tcstants,  the  emperor  was  incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorongli 
dissimulation,  as  to  bide  altogether  from  their  view  the  dangerous 
designs  which  be  was  meditating  against  them.  Horman,  count 
de  Wicd,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspicuous 
for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  though  not 
more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  deaeendanta  of 
noble  families,  who  in  that  age  possessed  most  oF  the  great 
benefices  in  Germany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrinei 
of  the  reformers,  bod  begun,  in  the  year  1543,  with  the  assistance 
of  Melancthon  and  Bncer,  to  aboliah  the  ancient  superstition  in 
his  diocese,  and  to  iotroduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established 
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nmoag  the  Frot<>stBnts.  But  the  cnnons  of  hia  cnthedral,  who 
were  QOtpOHSeSfled  with  the  sume  spirit  of  innoTntioo,  and  who 
foresaw  tow  fatal  the  levelling  geniui  of  the  new  sect  would 
prove  to  their  dignity  aod  wealth,  opposed,  Irom  the  b^giiining, 
this  unprecedented  enterpriae  of  their  archbishop,  with  all  the 
zeal  flowing  from  rcveresee  for  old  institutloDB,  heightened  bj 
concern  for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the 
archbishop  considered  only  as  a  new  argument  to  demonstrate 
tbc  neceSBitf  of  a  reformation,  neither  shook  his  resolution,  nor 
glackeaed  his  ardour  in  proBocuting  his  plan.  The  canons,  per- 
ceiving all  their  cndeaTOura  to  cheek  his  career  to  be  ineffectual, 
eolemnlj  protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed  for 
redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  his  eccleaiaatical, 
the  ]att«r  as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before 
the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Worms,  betook  the  canons 
of  Cologne  under  bis  immediate  protection ;  enjoined  Ihem  to 
proceed  with  rigour  against  all  who  revolted  from  the  established 
ehurch;  prohibited  the  archbishop  to  make  any  innovation  in 
llis  diocese ;  and  summoned  him  to  appesr  at  Brussels  within 
thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be  preferred 
against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the 
Protestant  party,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit. 
In  bis  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  persecuted 
all  who  were  suspected  of  Lutlieranism  with  unrelenting  rigonr. 
Ae  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he  silenced  the  Protestant 
preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh 
Bgunst  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to  call 
upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  eittcrmiaate  that 
pestilent  heresy.  He  despatched  the  embassy,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  pesce, 
that  ho  might  be  free  from  any  apprehensions  of  danger  or 
interruption  from  that  quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  those  steps,  or 
their  dangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jeuloua  observation  of  the 
Protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  eicite  their  soli- 
utnde  fof  the  safety  of  their  sect. 
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Meanwliile,  Cliarleb'B  good  fortune,  wliicL.  prodominated  on 
all  oceaBioiiB  orer  that  of  bis  rival  Fraucis,  extricated  him  out 
of  a  diffioultj',  jrom  which,  with  all  his  fagacitj  and  address,  he 
would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  have  disentangled  himself. 
Just  about  tho  time  whca  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  Lava 
received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  together  witlii 
her  the  poasessiou  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever. 
By  this  tvent,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving; 
np  a  valuable  province  into  the  handa  of  an  enemy,  or  from  ths 
indecency  of  vial3.ting  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  whioli 
must  have  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  Fraaee.  He 
affected,  however,  to  eipress  great  sorrow  forthe untimely  death 
of  a  young  prince,  wlio  was  to  hnve  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him  [ 
but  he  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discusaions  con- 
cerning  the  Milanese  ;  and  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  which 
came  from  Francis,  of  new-modelling  the  treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as 
to  make  him  some  reparation,  for  the  advantages  which  he  hod 
lost  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  lu  the  more  active  and  rigoroua 
part  ofFrancis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  tha 
certain  and  instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  flut  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  demand  seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining 
state  of  his  own  health,  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
together  with  the  burden  of  the  war  against  Fngland,  obliged 
htm,  at  present,  to  dissemble  his  rceentmeut,  and  to  put  off 
thoughts  of  revenge  to  some  other  juncture.  lu  consequence  ol' 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of 
obtaining  the  restitution  of  his  territories  ;  and  the  rights  or 
claims  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force 
to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future  wars,* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential 
alterations  which  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  cousequenoes  of  it 
could  hardly  fail  of  producing  a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the 
means  of  their  safety.  But  they  were  not  more  disappointed 
with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expectations  from  an  event 
which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
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emperor  and  the  pope.  "Wlien  Paul,  n-liose  pa«Bion  for  ajigran- 
dixing  hia  family  increaaed  aa  ho  advanced  in  jrears,  and  tia  he 
sttw  the  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from 
him.  becoming  more  precarioun,  found  that  he  could  not  bring 
ChwIeB  to  approre  of  his  ambitious  sehemea,  he  veatured  to 
grant  his  aonPeler  Leivig  the  inveetiture  of  Parma  and  Plocentia, 
though  at  the  risk  of  iaourrine:  the  dinpleniure  of  the  emperor. 
At  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Europe  inveighed  openly  against 
the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of  ecclesiaetics.  and 
when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  In  the 
church,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of 
whose  illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  aabamed, 
and  whose  licentioua  morala  nil  good  men  dcteeted,  gave  genera! 
ofi*ence.  Some  cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  remonstrated 
Xftainst  such  an  unbecoming  alicDatioQ  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
ehnrch ;  the  Spanish  ambaeeador  would  not  be  present  at  the 
solemnity  of  bia  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these  cities 
were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily 
refused  to  confirm  the  deed  of  investilure.  But  both  the 
emperor  and  pope  being  intent  upon  one  common  object  in 
Germany,  they  sacriHced  their  particular  paieions  to  that  public 
cause,  and  suppresBed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment 
which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly  pur- 
sue what  each  deemed  to  bo  of  greater  iioportanee.* 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a 
violent  but  short  irrnption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brnnswick.  This 
prince,  though  atill  stripped  of  his  dominions,  which  the  emperor 
held  in  Bcqaestration,  until  his  differences  with  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed  however  so  much 
credit  ia  Germany,  that  he  underfook  to  raise  for  the  French 
kiag  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war 
against  England.  The  money  stipulated  for  thia  purpose  was 
duly  advanced  by  Francis  ;  the  troops  were  levied  ;  but  Henry, 
instead  of  leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his 
own  dominions  at  their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession 
of  theju  before  any  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him. 
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The  eonfederatea  were  not  more  Biirprised  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  than  the  kingof  France  was  astonished  at  a  mean  thievish 
fraud,  BO  unhecomiDg  the  ciiamcter  of  a  priace.  But  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  with  incredihlo  expedition,  collected  aa  mimy 
men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progreBs  of  Henry's  imdiaciplincd 
forces,  and  being  joioed  by  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  s( 
troops  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  gained  such  advan- 
tages over  Henry,  who  waH  rash  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemeB, 
but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  eiecuting  them,  as  obliged  him 
to  diaband  his  army,  and  to  Burcender  bimaelf,  together  with  hia 
eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  liept  in  close  ci 
fioement,  until  a  new  reverae  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty.* 

Ab  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation 
to  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  the  estabhshment  of  the  Fratestaott 
religion  in  the  palatinate  brought  agreat  accession  of  strength 
to  theif  party.  Frederic,  who  snoeeeded  his  brother  Lewis 
in  that  electorate,  bad  long  been  suspected  of  a  secret  propensity 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  which,  upon 
the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  But,  as  he  expected  that 
something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establishment  of 
religion  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conferences,  and 
negotiations,  he  did  not,  at  £rst,  attempt  any  public  innovation 
in  his  dominions.  Fiodiog  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thought 
himself  called,  at  length,  to  countenanc>e  by  his  authority  the 
syatem  which  ho  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  who,  by  their  interoourBB  with  the  Protestant  states, 
had  almost  universally  imbibed  tlieir  opinions.  As  the  warmtli 
and  impetuosity  which  accompanied  the  spirit  of  reformatioi 
its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated,  this  change  was  made  with 
great  order  and  regularity ;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished,  and 
new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  Bymptom 
of  discontent.  TUongh  Frederic  adopted  the  religious  syBtem 
of  tiie  Protestants,  he  imitated  the  eiample  of  Maurice,  and  did 
not  accede  to  the  leatruo  of  Smalkalde.f 

A  few  weeks  before  thia  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the 
general  council  was  opened  nith  the  accustomed  solemnities  ■! 
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Trent.  The  ejes  of  the  Catholic  atat««  were  turned  with  much 
expectation  towards  an  assemblj,  which  nil  had  considered  as 
capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the 
ehurcb  when  they  first  broke  out,  though  many  were  afraid  that 
it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefits  from  it,  when  the 
malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  daring  twenty-eight  years, 
had  become  inveterate  and  grown  to  such  eitreme  violence.  The 
pope,  by  his  laet  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  in  March.  Sut  hia  views  and  those  of  the 
emperor  were  bo  different,  that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent 
in  negotiations.  Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees 
of  the  council  against  the  Protestants  wonld  soon  drive  them,  in 
self-defence,  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  desperate 
extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  pre- 
parations were  so  far  advanced,  that  he  mijilit  be  in  a  condltiou 
to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of  hia  arms.  The  pope,  who 
had  early  sent  to  Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his 
name,  knowing  to  what  contempt  it  would  expose  his  authority, 
and  what  snaplcions  it  would  beget  of  his  intentions,  if  the 
fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
when  the  churcb  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  fheir  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translatiog 
Ibe  council  to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether 
proceedings  at  that  junctare,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin 
deliberations  immediately.  The  emperor  rejected  the  two 
mer  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to  the  Germani  of  every 
lODiination ;  hut,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he 
iposed  that  the  council  should  be»in  with  reforming  the 
lOlders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define 
of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of 
Some  dreaded  most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so 
Dumy  artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  danger- 
OUB  judicatory.  Paul,  though  more  compliant  than  some  of  his 
leceasora  with  regard  to  calling  a  council,  was  no  leas  jealous 
they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of 
iph  soch  a  method  of  proceediog  would  afford  the  heretics. 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling  but  fatal  to 
the  pftfal  see,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into 
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ftbuaea  as  theironly  buBineaa;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed 
to  gratify  their  own  envy  and  peeviahtiesa,  by  jiresEribing  mles 
to  those  who  were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity  and  power. 
Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  inaidioua  proposal  of  the 
emperor,  he  inatructed  hia  legates  to  open  the  council. 

The  firat  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a.  aubse- 
quent  one.  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith, 
wherein  should  be  contained  all  the  articlcB  which  the  church 
required  its  members  to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal buainesa  of  the  council ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  ncceeaary  towards  the 
reformation  of  maDners  and  discipline.  From  this  first  symptom 
of  tlie  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the  high 
tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  aasumed, 
and  from  the  implicit  deferenee  with  whieh  most  of  the  membera 
followed  their  directions,  the  Protestants  conjectured  with  eaaa 
what  decisions  they  might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  howevep, 
to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no  greater  number  was  yet  assembled) 
aasnrae  authority  as  representatives  of  the  universal  church,  and 
proceed  to  determine  the  moat  important  points  of  doctrine  in 
its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  the  ridieula 
nith  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly  ia 
its  deliberations,  and  all  ita  proceedings  were  for  some  time 
languishing  and  feeble.*  As  soon  aa  the  confederates  of  Smat- 
Italde  roeeived  information  of  the  opening  of  the  oonncil,  they 
published  a  long  manifesto,  containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest 
against  this  meeting,  together  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  decline  its.  jurisdietion.+  The  pope  and  emperor,  on 
their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to  its 
operations,  aa  plainly  diacovered  that  some  object  of  greater 
importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  apectator* 
of  the  motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  they 
entertained  every  day  more  violent  suspiciona  of  their  intentions, 
in  consequence  of  intelligence  received  from  different  quarters 
of  the  machinations  carrying  on  against  them.    Tho  king  of 
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England  informed  Iheta  that  lUe  emperor,  havini;  long  reeolved 
to  eitermjnate  their  opiniouB,  irould  not  foil  to  employ  tliia 
iaterrel  of  tranquillity,  which  he  now  enjoyed,  as  the  inoBt 
JBTOurable  jnactiire  for  carrying  his  design  iu(«  exenutiou.  TUa 
merciantfl  of  AujfBliurg,  which  woa  at  that  time  a  city  of  esten- 
■ire  trade,  received  iidciee,  by  means  of  their  correspondents  in 
Italy,  among  whom  were  somo  who  secretly  favoured  the  Pro- 
testant cause,*  that  a  dangerous  confederacy  against  it  was 
forminj^  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  conlirmatioa  of 
this,  they  heard  from  the  Low  Countries  that  Charles  had  issued 
orders,  though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the 
roeaaare  coneesU'd,  for  raising  troops  both  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  his  dominiong.  Such  a  variety  of  information,  corrobo- 
rating all  that  their  own  jealousy  or  observation  led  them  to 
appreheod,  left  the  Protestants  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
emperor's  hostile  iatentiooa.  Under  this  impression,  the  dcpu- 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  aeecmbled  at  Francfort, 
by  communicating  their  intelligence  and  sentimeots  to  cai:h 
reciprocally  heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending 
'3«nger.  But  their  union  was  not  such  as  their  situation  required, 
or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  rendered  necessary.  Their 
league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many  members, 
whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Germany,  had  created  an  infinite 
variety  of  mutual  tights  and  claims  by  intermarriages,  alliances, 
ftnd  contracts  of  different  kinds,  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord 
Lad  unavoidably  arisen.  Some  of  the  confederates,  being  con- 
nected with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  highly  disgusted  with 
the  landgrave,  on  account  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had 
treated  that  rash  end  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  the  league,  with 
havinf{  involved  the  members  in  unneeessary  end  esorbitant 
expensea  by  their  profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views, 
likowise,  and  temper  of  those  two  princes,  who,  by  their  superior 
power  and  authority,  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body, 
being  extremely  different,  rendered  all  its  motions  languid,  at  a 
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time  when  the  utmost  tigour  and  dispatcli  were  requisite.  The 
landgwtTe,  of  a  Yiolent  and  enterprisLog  temper,  but  not  forget- 
ful, imidGt  bis  zeal  for  religion,  of  tbs  usual  masims  of  Luman 
policy,  insisted  that,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  them  was 
manifest  and  unHVoidable,  they  should  have  reeontse  to  the  moat 
effectual  expedient  for  securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting 
the  protection  of  the  tings  of  France  and  England,  or  by  joining 
in  alliance  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  from 
whom  they  mi^ht  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assistanca 
as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and 
with  talents  which  might  have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  tbo 
administration  of  government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  pos- 
sessed with  such  superstitious  veoeration  for  all  the  parts  of  the 
Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigoted  attachment  to  all  its  tenets, 
OS  made  him  averse  to  a  union  wilh  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable  of 
undertaking  its  defence  in  limes  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  principles  and  maiima  totally  different  from  those  which 
apply  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much 
by  the  opinions  of  Luther,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  ths 
rules  of  poUtieal  conduct,  but  despised  them,  be  often  discovered 
an  uncomplying  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to 
the  cause  which  he  wished  to  support.  Inflnenced,  on  thii 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  reformer,  hs 
refiiaed  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  with  Francis,  because  hs 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  truth  -,  or  to  solicit  the  friendship  of 
Henry,  because  he  was  no  less  irapimis  and  profane  than  the 
pope  himself;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  because 
they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essentia!  artieles  of 
faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached 
the  other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  , 
narrow  prejudioes,  unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  I 
part  in  a  scene  of  such  importance.  The  elector  suspected  ths  { 
landgrave  of  looso  princi[>lca  aud  ombilious  views,  nkiiih  co 
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sponded  ill  with  tlie  sacred  cause  wherein  they  were  engaged. 
But  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their  timely  appli- 
cation for  foreign  aid,  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the  other 
princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  original  con- 
federacy, the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force 
being  on  the  point  of  expiring,  yet  the  sense  of  their  commpn 
danger  induced  them  to  jagree  with  regard  to  other  points, 
particularly  thai  they  would  never  acknowledge  the  assembly  of 
Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocese.* 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his  master's 
schemes,  informing  him  of  the  several  particulars  which  raised 
the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an  explicit  decla- 
ration of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Granvelle,  in 
return,  assured  them  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had 
received  of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was  exaggerated, 
and  all  their  suspicions  destitute  of  foundation ;  that  though,  in 
order  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of  the  French  or 
English,  he  had  commanded  a  small  body  of  men  to  be  raised  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  Germany .f  * 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these 
professions  of  his  minister.  For,  instead  of  appointing  men  of 
known  moderation  and  a  pacific  temper  to  appear  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  doctrines  at  the  conference  which  had  been  agreed 
on,  be  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own  system 
with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  hope  of  a  reconcilement 
desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon  him 
the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  managed 
it  with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician, 
more  studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries  than  to  convince  them, 
and  more  intent  on  palliating  error  than  on  discovering  truth. 

•  Seek.  iii.  see,  5;o,  613.    Sleld.  355.  t  Sleid.  356. 
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The  Protestants,  filled  with  indignation,  as  well  at  his  sophistry 
as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly,  being  now 
fully  convinced,  that  in  all  his  late  measures  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for 
ripening  his  own  schemes.* 

*  Sleid.  358.    Seek.  1.  iii.  620. 
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"Whiib  appenroBcos  of  danger  doily  increased,  ond  tlie  tempest 
wJiicb.  lind  been  bo  long-  a-gatliering  was  ready  to  break  forth  ia 
all  its  violecce  ai^ainit  the  Protestant  ehurch,  Lutherwas 
'  eared,  by  a  eeaaonahle  dcatli,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
destructive  rage.  Having  gaue,  tliou^'h  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  his  native  city  of 
Eysleben.  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  disecnsion 
among  tlie  counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  vrilh.  a  violent 
inflammatioD  in  his  Btomach,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  sixty'third  year  of  bia  age.  Ai  ho  was  raised 
np  by  Providonto  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  ia  not  any 
person,  perhaps,  whone  ehnracter  has  been  drawn  with  sneli 
oppMite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror 
and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand 
he  overturned  everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued 
BB  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices 
of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other,  narmed 
with  the  udmiration  and  gratitude  which  they  thought  he 
merited  aa  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Chi-istiaQ 
church,  osfribcd  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of 
humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  border- 
ing on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those  who  are  guided 
by  the  immediate  inepiration  of  Heaven.  It  ia  his  own  conduct, 
not  the  undistiuguishing  censiiro  or  tlie  einggernted  praiao  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the 
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present  ago  eoneerning  liim.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  us 
truth,  undannted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his  own  ByBtem, 
abilities,  both,  natural  and  acquired,  to  defcod  his  principle?, 
and  untroaried  industry  in  prppagaticg  tliem,  are  virtues  which 
shine  so  ooaspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behariour,  that  even 
his  enemica  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  degrpe.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal  juatiee, 
auch  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners,  aa  became  one  who- 
assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ;  such  sanctity  of  life  as 
suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  Buoh  perfect  da- 
iutereatedness  aa  aSbrds  no  slight  presumption  of  hia  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  consideratioEB,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and 
emoioments  of  the  church  to  hia  disciples,  remaining  satisEeJ 
himaelf  in  his  origiual  stats  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemburg,  with  the  moderate  appoint- 
ments aimexed  to  these  offices.  His  ex:traordinBry  qualitiea 
were  alloyed  with  no  icconsidenLble  mixture  of  human  frailty 
and  human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  eomiption  of 
heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  source 
with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  ia 
all  its  optrations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by  violent 
passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity 
which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in 
a.  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  di 
positions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable, 
and  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  csposed  him 
censure.  His  conlidence  that  his  own  cipinions  were  well 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  liis  courage  in  asserting 
them,  to  rashness ;  hia  firmness  in  adhering  to  tliem,  to  obsti- 
nacy; and  his  zeal  in  confuting  hia  adversaries,  to  rage  and 
scurrility.  Accustomed  himself  to  consider  everything  as  sabor- 
dinate  to  truth,  ho  expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other 
men ;  and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or" 
prejadices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  him  ' 
this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with  contempt. 
Begardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
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doctrioea  were  ottufked,  lie  nhaaliapd  al!  his  atirrrBaries  mdia- 
criminateiy,  willi  l\xe  same  roagh  hand )  neitlier  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VTH.,  nor  tlic  eminent  learninj;  and  abtlitips 
of  UrasmnB,  acreened  them  froTu  the  same  groas  aboGO  witU 
which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Ecltios. 

But  these  indecencies  of  wliieh  Lnllier  was  ffuilty.  niiwt  ncft 
be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper !  thi-y  ouffht  ti> 
be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  aqe.  Amon?  a  mdo 
people,  unacquainted  with  lho»e  maxims,  which,  by  puttin;^  ron- 
tinual  restraint  on  the  poBeioDa  of  individnala,  biTo  poUshei) 
Bociety,  nod  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of  every  kind  were 
managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  theip 
natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  8aI■l(^ 
!,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  onJ 
L  ibey  were  not  only  authorized,  by  the  exoraplo  of  eminent 
Kirritera  in  that  langttage,  to  use  their  antogonists  with  the  most 
[liberal  scurrility,  but,  in  a.  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of  every 
ind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose 
a  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  chnractsrs  of  men,  we  ought  to 
toy  them  by  the  principles  and  maiims  of  their  own  age,  not  by 
those  of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  timcH 
the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary  continually.  Some  parts 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  to  us  appear  most  culpable,  gave 
no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some  of  those 
qnalitiea,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  ha  was  fitted  for 
Mcomplishiog  the  great  work  whioh  he  undertook.  To  rooao 
mankind,  wlien  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  tt> 
enoounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the 
ntmost  vehemence  of  neal,  as  well  aa  a  temper  daring  to  eicess- 
A  gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached,  nor  have  eicited, 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable,  but 
leaa  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  tbe- 
dsDgers  wbieh  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards  the  close 
of  Luther'a  life,  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon. 
Inm,  BO  that  ho  grew  daily  more  peevLsb,  more  irascible,  and 
s  impatient  of  contradiction.     Ilaviog  lived  to  be  a  witncse- 


of  liiB  own  aTnozinE  bucccm  ;  to  aeo  a  great  part  of  Europo 
embrace  his  doctrince ;  and  to  shake  the  fouodatioD  of  the 
papal  throne,  hefore  which  the  mightieat  monarcha  had  trem- 
bled, he  discovered,  on  Bome  occasions,  BymptoiuB  of  vanity  nnd 
self-applUiUBe.  He  must  hare  hecu,  iiidced,  more  then  in 
upon  contempIatiDg  all  that  he  actually  aecompliHlied,  ho  hud 
never  felt  any  Bentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  hia  breast.* 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  felt  his  strength  declining,  Ilia 
conatitntion  being  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of 
businees,  added  to  the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial 
function,  with  unremitting  diligence,  to  the  falipje  of  constant 
study,  hcfiides  the  eompOBition  of  works  as  voluminous  aa 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement.  His  natural 
intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness 
reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  be  spoke  with 
the  fervour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wished 
to  enter  aoon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it.f  The  account  of  his 
death  filled  the  Eoman  Catholic  party  with  exi'essive  as  w 
indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  followers  ;  neither 
party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were  nt 
firmly  rooted,  aa  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourieb  independent  of 
the  hand  which  had  tirat  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  cele- 
brated by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  He  left  eevera!  children  by  bis  wife,  Catherine  a  Boria, 
who  survived  bim.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there 
were  In  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants  in  decent  and  honoui^ 
able  station  S.J 

The  emperor  meanwhile  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation 


X  dwniisblU,  et  mtuBrmbill  peccmtort,  ei 
E  creitlderlt,  dcdetitqae  ut  ^i  eo  vvnx  i 
id  per  me  u^LmiaC,  et  mo  pro  doctoiv 
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ii  which  he  Uad  aet  out,  employing  every  art  to  a 

Protestnnts,  and   to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.     Fur  this 

purpose,  he  contriTed  to  h«Te  an  intervieir  with  llie  knd^ave 

of  Hcsae,  the  moat  active  of  all  tlie  confedffrates,  and  the  most 

■nspicious  of  hb  designs.     To  him  he  made  sueh  n-aris  profes- 

siona  of  his  concern  for  tho  happjncaa  of  Germany,  and  of  his 

aversion  to  all  violent  meaaurea  ;  he   donicd  in  such  express 

terros  his  having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  hegun  any 

military  preparations  which  ahould  give  any  just  eause  of  alarm 

to  tho  Protestants,  as  seem  to  have  dispelled  all  the  landfrrave's 

doubta  and  apprehensions,  and  sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of 

Ilia  pacific  intentioos.     This  artifii'e  was  of  f,Teat  advaatage,  and 

^m     efTectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  employed. 

^H    The  landgrave,  upon  hia  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 

^^^  admitted  to  this  iotervien*,  went  to  Worms,  where  the   Smal- 

^^Ejialdic   confederates  were   assembled,   and   gave   them   such   a 

^^^flattering  representation  of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition 

^^^Ltowards  them,  that  Ihcy,  who  were  too  apt,  aa  well  from  the 

^^K^ temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  from  the  genius  of  all  great 

associations  or   bodies   of  men,  to   be   slow  and  dilatory,   and 

nndeciflive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity 

of  taking    any    immediate    nieaaures    against   danger,   which 

I  appeared  to  he  diatant  or  imaginary.* 
Such  events,  however,  aoon  occurred  ns  staggered  the  credit 
nhich  the  Protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations. 
3^e  council  of  Trent,  though  still  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates,  without  a  single  deputy  from 
Innny  of  the  tingdoms  which  it  nasumcd  a  right  of  binding  by 
its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long  inactivity,  proceeded  now 
to  settle  artielea  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having  begun 
with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy  between 
tho  church  of  Eome  and  the  reformers,  concerning  the  rule 
vhich  should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of 
fiuth,  the  council,  by  its  infallible  authority,  determined,  "  That 
tte  books  to  which  the  deaignntion  of  apucryphal  hath  been 
given,  are  of  equal  authority  with  thoso  which  were  refeived  by 
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(he  Jews  and  primitive  CbristlanB  into  the  sacred  csnon ;  tliat 
lie  tradilLons  handed  dowu  from  the  apostohc  orc,  and  preflerred 
in  the  tUurph,  are  entitled  to  aa  muth  regard  as  the  doctrines 
and  preceplB  which  tiie  inspired  autliors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  Lalia  transkiion  of  the  scriptures,  made  or 
rejiaed  hy  St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate 
traDalatioc,  should  he  read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the 
ecUools  SB  authentic  and  canonical."  Against;  all  who  disclaimed 
the  trotJi  of  these  tenets,  anathemas  were  denounced  in  the 
name  and  by  tho  authority  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  The  decision 
«f  these  points,  whiuU  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the 
Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  Protestants  what 
judgment  they  might  espect  when  tho  eonncil  should  have 
leisure  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  suhordinate 
articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  tho 
opinions  of  tho  Protestanta  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  pope's  resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them. 
The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne  against  their  archbishop 
having  been  carried  to  Eome,  Paul  eagerly  seized  on,  tiat 
opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his  own  authority, 
and  of  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  tlio  danger  of  revolting 
from  the  established  churcii.  As  no  peisoa  appeared  in  behalf 
■of  the  archbishop,  ho  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
beresj,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued,  depriving  him  of  his  eccle- 
ciutical  dignity,  inllictjng  on  him  the  sentence  of  escommonica- 
tion,  and  absolvmg  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  their  civil  superior.  The 
■countenance  whicli  lie  had  given  to  the  Lutheran  heresy  wa« 
the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree. 
The  Protestants  could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  hoir  zealona 
aoeverhemighthe  to  defend  the  estabhshed  Byatom,  or  to  humble 
those  who  invaded  it,  would  have  ventured  to  proceed!  to  such. 
«xtremities  against  a  prince  and  elector  of  tho  empire,  without 
faaving  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection  as  would 
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render  his  censure  something  more  tlian  an  impotent  and 
despicable  sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deeply 
alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it 
as  a  snre  indication  of  the  malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the 
pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the  whole  party.* 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is 
natural  to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of 
their  having  been  deceived,  Charles  saw  that  now  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  aside  the  mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what 
part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  long  series  of  artifice  and 
fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time  that  his  measures,  though 
not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  by  his  proceedings  against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as 
well  as  by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters 
into  such  a  situation,  as  rendered  a  breach  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidable.  Charles  had,  therefore, 
no  choice  left  him,  but  either  to  take  part  with  them  in  over- 
turning what  the  see  of  Borne  had  determined,  or  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  church  openly,  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  did 
the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor  under  a 
necessity  of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations 
immediately,  and  to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could 
not  fail  of  securing  success.  Transported  by  his  zeal  against 
heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  prudent  and  cautious  maxims  of  the 
papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  extending  the  imperial 
'authority  beyond  due  bounds;  and  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a 
master  that  might  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from  the 
pope,  Charles  was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interruption 
to  his  designs  by  the  Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  the 
Porte,  which  he  had  carried  on  with  great  assiduity  since  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solyman,  partly  in  compliance  with 
the  French  king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  obliga- 
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tion  of  joiDiiif;  the  emperor  ai^alnst  hia  ancient  ally,  laboured 
wilh  great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  orcommodation  between  them ; 
and  partly  from,  its  being  Eccessory  to  turn  Ills  arms  tovrards  J 
the  Enat,  where  the  Peraions  threatened  to  iuvade  hia  dominionB,  I 
eonaented  without  difficulty  to  a  trnce  for  five  yeai's.  The  chief  I 
article  of  it  nas,  "  That  eDch  should  retain  poaseaaion  of  wliat  ] 
he  now  held  in  ITuogary ;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  ti 
pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  aniiuol  tribute  of  fifty  , 
thougand  crowns."* 

Bat  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Germans 
theraselreB  that  tlia  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confi.deace. 
The  Germuaic  body,  he  kneir,  was  of  such  TOst  strength,  as  to 
be  invineibla  if  it  were  united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing 
ita  own  force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him, 
tlio  union  of  the  several  members  in  this  f;reBt  system  wag  so 
feeble,  the  whoJo  frame  was  so  loosely  compacted,  and  ita 
different  parta  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from  each 
other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important 
emergence,  to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  cfibrt.  In  the 
present  juncture,  the  sources  of  discord  were  as  many  and  as 
Torious  as  had  been  knoren  on  any  occasion.  The  Boman 
Catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their  religioo, 
proportional  to  the  fierceness  witk  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  hnmblo  those  innovators, 
who  had  overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in 
more.  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  oa  serenkT 
other  princes,  iucenaed  at  the  hauglvtineaa  and  ri|>onr  with  whioli 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated  by  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him,  and  to  be  revenged 
on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  working  of 
those  pasaiona  in  their  minda,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  he  found 
it,  in  the  meantime,  more  uecciiearj  to  moderate  th^  to  inflame 
their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  villij 
vhicL  the  emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  whc 
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ihc  diet  of  the  empire  met  at  BatiBbon.  Manj  of  the  Bomaa 
Calliolic  members  appeared  there  iu  person,  but  moat  of  tlie 
confederates  of  SmalkaJde,  under  preteuce  of  being;  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  ooc»aioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  frequency 
of  aucb  BESembliea,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jeaiousy  of  tbe 
emperor,  together  with  an  apprelieusioa  that  violence  miglit, 
perhaps,  bo  employed,  in  order  to  force  their  approbation  of 
what  be  should  propose  in  the  diet,  traa  the  trae  cause  of  tbeit 
absence.  The  speech  nitli  which  t!ie  emperor  opened  the  diet 
was  extremely  artful.  Afler  professing,  in  common  form,  hia 
regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  deeiariog 
that,  in  order  to  bestow  Lis  wholo  attention  upon  the  re-esta- 
bliahment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  aban- 
doned all  other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of 
Iiie  other  subjects  to  reside  among  them,  and  postponed  aflairs 
of  the  greatest  importance;  he  took  notice,  with  some  disoppro- 
bstion,that  Ilia  dismterested  example  hud  not  been  imitated; 
many  members  of  chief  consideration  having  neglected  to  attend 
an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  incon- 
▼enienoe  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  diaaen- 
flioDB  about  religion ;  lamented  the  ill  aucceas  of  his  past 
endeavours  to  compose  them ;  complained  of  the  abrupt  dis- 
sotation  of  the  late  conference,  and  craved  their  advice  with 
xegard  to  the  best  and  most  efi'ectual  method  of  restoring  union 
to  the  churchea  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agree- 
ment in  articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be 
of  no  less  advantage  to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their 
Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracioua  and  popular  method  of  conpulting  the  mem- 
■bers  of  the  diet,  rather  than  of  obtruding  upon  them  any 
Opinion  of  Iiia  own,  besides  the  appearance  of  great  moderation, 
and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect  to  their  judgment,  the 
emperor  dexterously  avoided  discorermg  hia  own  sentimonts, 
and  reaerved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into 
execution  what  they  should  recommend.  Kor  was  he  less 
(ecnre  of  such  a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it 
wholly  to  Ihcmselves.  The  Eotnan  Catholic  members,  prompted 
by  their  own  eeal,  or  prepared  by  his  intrigues,  joined  imme- 
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difttely  in  represcntinK  that  the  nuthorify  of  tlie  eountil  now  i 
met  at  Trent  ouglit  to  be  nupreme  in  all  matferB  of  controverBj-)  ' 
that  all  Cbristiana  should  eubmit  to  its  decrees  as  tlie  infallible 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exert  | 
the  power  with  which  Le  was  invested  by  the  Almiijhty,  in  pro- 
tecting that  assembly,  and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to 
acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The  Protestants,  ou  the  other 
hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  repeating  their  ob- 
jections to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either 
a  free  general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  o 
national  council  of  the  empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  nuiii> 
ber  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out  of  each  party  to  exam 
and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  mentioned  the  Teceeses  of 
several  diets  favourablo  to  this  proposition,  and  which  had 
afforded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  differenoBB 
in  this  amicable  manner ;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  t4> 
depart  from  hia  former  plan,  and  by  ofleriog  violence  to  their 
consciences,  to  bring  calamities  upon  Germany,  the  very  thought 
of  which  rauBfc  fill  every  lover  of  hia  country  with  horror.  The 
emperor,  receivinjj  this  paper  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  paid 
no  further  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken  hia  iinal  reso* 
lution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel  them 
to  acqutesoe  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  agi-eed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied 
on  purpose  in  the  Low  Countries,  lo  advance  towards  Germany; 
he  gave  commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the  proper  time  of  exerling  them- 
selves in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  from 
captivity." 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observA- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  Proteslanta.  The  secret  was  noii 
many  hands ;  under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  aifected  to 
conceal  his  designs,  his  officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reaarvet 
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1  his  aliiea  and  subjects  fpolio  out  Ills  intontiona  plainly. 
AJiirnied  viUi  reports  of  tliis  kind  from  every  quarter,  as  weU 
as  witli  tiie  preparation  for  war  -vrhioli  tliey  could  cot  but 
observe,  the  dcpuljes  of  tlie  coafedcratcB  demanded  audience 
of  tUo  emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  tlicir  maBters,  required  to 
know  whether  these  military  preparatious  were  carried  on  by 
Ilia  command,  and  for  what  end,  and  ai^inst  what  enemy  I'  To  a 
-question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a  time  ivhen  facts  were  be- 
come too  notorious  to  bo  demod,  it  wbb  necessary  to  give  nn 
explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
and,  professini;  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  TelJj>ioa 
tjiose  who  should  act  as  dutiful  subjects,  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatJireB  of 
tUe  UBperiol  dignity,  and,  by  punishing  some  factious  members. 
to  preaerre  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being 
impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licentious  conduct. 
ThoDgh  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  peraoas  whom  be  charged 
with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  hia 
Tengeance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Sasony  and 
land^reTe  of  Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies,  considering  what 
he  had  said  aa  a  plain  declaration  of  hb  hostile  itttentions, 
immediately  retired  from  Katisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  fonnd  it  no  difScult  matter  to  treat  with 
L  the  pope,  who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt 
» that  plan  which  he  had  long  recommended,  aBsented  with  eager- 
r  aeea  to  every  article  that  he  proposed.    The  lengue  was  signed  a 
few  days  after  the  cardinal's  arrival  at  Borne.     The  pernicious 
hereaies  which  abounded   in   Germany,  the  obstinacy  of   the 
Kvtestante  ia  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled  at  Trent, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  together  with 
good  order,  ia  the  church,  ore  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this 
union  between  the  contracting  partiea.     In  order  to  check  the 
growth  of  these  evils,  and  t^  punish  such  as  had  impiously  con- 
tributed to  spread  them,  the  emperor,  having  long  and  without 
mccess  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies,  enga^d  iustanlly  to  take 
<the  field  with  a,  sutHcient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who 


disowned  the  eouncii,  or  Iiad  apostatized  from  tlie  religion  of 
tlieir  forefathers,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  pharch,  and  sul*. 
mit  with  due  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  Ho  likewise  bound 
himadf  not  to  conclude  a  peneo  with  them  during  six  month* 
without  the  pope's  consent,  nor  without  aaaignlnj^  him  liia  share 
iu  any  conquests  which  should  ho  made  upon  them ;  and  that, 
even  after  this  period,  he  should  not  anree  to  any  nccommoda- 
tion  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  Lis  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a  large 
sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  war ;  to  maintain,  at  his  own  charge,  during  the  space  of 
BIX  months,  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse ;  to 
grant  the  emperor  for  one  year  half  of  the  ecclesiastical 
throughout  Spain;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate 
much  of  the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that  country 
aa  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
and  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force, 
against  any  prince  who  should  attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the 
execution  of  this  treaty.* 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  estirpatioa 
of  heresy  was  declared  to  be  tho  object  of  the  war  which  was  ti 
follow  npon  this  treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuadi 
the  Germans  that  he  had  no  design  to  abridge  their  religiouB 
liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own  authority, 
and  repressiug  the  insolence  of  such  as  had  encroached  upon  it. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same  strain  with 
his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Eatisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  In  these  ho  complained  loudly,  but  in  genera!  terms, 
of  tho  contempt  into  which  the  imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and 
of  tho  presumptuous  aa  well  as  disorderly  behaviour  of  some 
members  of  the  empire.  He  declared  that  he  now  took  arms, 
not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  oppress  any  who 
continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  suhjeots,  but  to  humble 
the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  sub- 
ordination iu  which  they  were  placed  under  htm  as  head  of. 
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the  Germanio  body.  Gross  an  tliis  deception  vras,  and  monirest 
as  it  might  hare  appeared  to  all  irho  considered  the  emperor's 
conduct  with  attention,  it  become  ncceesary  for  him  to  moke 
trial  of  its  effect;  and  BQt^h  wna  the  confidcDc:c  and  dexterity 
with  'RhicU  he  employed  it,  that  he  derived  the  most  solid 
S^ivantages  from  this  artifice.  If  lie  had  nroived  at  once  an 
I  intention  of  overturning  the  I'l-oteatant  church,  and  of  redueing 
all  Germany  under  its  former  state  of  sabjoction  to  the  papal 
see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced  the  new 
opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declaration, 
far  less  conld  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such 
an  enterprise.  Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiming, 
any  intention  of  that  kiod,  ho  not  only  saved  himself  from  the 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  general  confederacy  of  all 
the  Protestant  statcB,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  ao  excuse 
for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a 
pretext  for  joining  him,  without  esposing  themaelvea  to  the 
inftiniy  of  abandoning  their  oivn  principles,  or  taking  part  openly 
in  Buppressing  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  ivell  knew 
that  if,  by  their  oaBiBtanee,  he  were  enabled  to  break  the  power 
«f  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he  niight  afterwards 
preeoribe  what  terms  Ue  pleused  to  the  feeble  remains  of  a  party 
■without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  vrould  then  regret, 
too  late,  their  mistaken  contidcnec  in  him,  and  their  inconsider- 
ate desertion  of  their  aasociatos. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  hod 
well-nigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  which  the  emperor  bad  formed 
with  00  much  care  and  art.     Frond  of  having  been  the  author  of 
■ucli  a  formidable   league  against  the  Lutheran   heresy,   and 
liappy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  estirpating  it  was  reserved 
—  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with 
L-the  emperor,  in   order  to  demonstrate  the  pious   intention   of 
f  (heir  confederacy,  as  well  aa  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which 
prompted  him  to  make   such  extraordinary   efforts   for  main- 
taining the  faith  in  its  purity.     Not  satisQed  with  this,  he  soon 
After  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indul- 
pence  lo  all  who  siiould  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise,  together 
with  warm  exhortations  lo  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
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themBelTCa,  to  increaac  the  fervour  of  their  prayere,  and  the 
aeverity  of  their  mortiflcationB,  that  tlicy  might  draw  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  those  who  undertook  it.*  Nor  was  it 
seal  alone  which  pushed  tha  pope  to  make  declarations  ao  in- 
consistent with  the  aceonnt  which  the  emperor  himself  gave  of 
his  motires  for  taking'  arms.  He  was  miicli  scandalized  at 
Charles's  disaimulatioQ  in  such  a  cause ;  at  his  seemiag  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  tlie  church,  and  at  his  endeavours 
to  make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have 
gloried  in  as  a  war  that  had  bo  other  object  thna  the  defence  of 
reUgion.  With  as  much  solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperot 
laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  tlio  confederacy,  did  tliepope 
endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Frotcstants,  that  all 
hopes  of  reconcileraent  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charles  migkt 
be  under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  in  Ma  power  than 
at  present  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  church  by  any  accom- 
modation beneficial  to  himself-t 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indis- 
cretion or  malice  in  making  thia  discovery,  continued  boldly  to 
pursue  his  own  plan,  and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  he  no  other 
than  what  he  had  origioally  avowed.  Several  of  the  Proteatant 
states,  whom  he  had  previously  gained,  thought  themselves 
justiSed,  in  some  measure,  by  his  deelaratioo,  for  abandoning 
their  associates,  and  even  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  orliSees  did  not  impose  on  the  greatf 
sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederates.  They  clearly 
perc-eived  it  to  be  against  the  reformed  religion  that  the  emperof 
had  taken  arms,  and  that  not  only  the  suppression  of  it.  but  the 
extinction  of  the  German  hherties,  would  ho  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  hi.i  obtaining  such  an  eolu^o  superiority  as  would 
enablibim  to  execute  his  schemes  ia  their  fuil  extent.  They, 
determined,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence, 
neither  to  renounce  thoso  religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of 
tvhieh  they  had  attained  by  means  so  wonderful,  nor  to  abandon 
those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
*  Dn  Mont,  Catpn  Diplom. 
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anpeators.  In  order  to  give  tlio  neoeaaury  Uirectiona  for  tills  pur- 
poae,  their  deputies  met  at  Him,  booh  ufter  their  abrupt  depar- 
ture from  Ratisbon.  Tlteir  deliberations  were  now  conducted 
with  Bueh  Ti<;Dur  ond  ttnanimity,  aa  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  tiiem  required.  Tlio  cootingent  of  troops,  which 
each  of  the  confederates  waa  to  furniah,  hayini;  been  fised  by 
the  originai  treaty  of  nnion,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them 
immediately  into  the  field.  Being  Rensible,  atloat,  that,  throngli 
the    narrow   prejudices   of  some   of   their  members,   nod  the 

i  imprudent  security  of  othera,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to 
■ti-cngthen  themseireB  by  foreign  aUianccs,  they  now  applied 
with  great  eameatneaa  to  the  Venotiitna  and  Sirisa. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of 
overturning  the  present  system  of  Germany,  and  of  raising 
ijimself  to  abaolute  power  in  that  country  by  means  of  foreisn. 
ibrco  furaiehed  by  the  pope ;  they  warned  them  bow  fatal  tliia 
event  would  prove  to  the  libertioa  of  Italy,  and  that  by  suiFering 
Charles  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  ia  the  one  country,  they 
would  soon  feel  hia  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  ia  the  other ; 
tbey  besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through 
their  territories  to  those  troops  which  ought  to  bo  treated  as 
common  enemies,  becanaa  by  subduing  Germany  they  prepared 
chains  for  the  rcat  of  Europe.  These  reflections  had  not  escaped 
the  BBgitoity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They  had  communicated 
their  aentinients  to  tho  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  an  illiauce,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  a  potentate,  whoso  ambition  he  already  knew  to  bo  boundless. 
But  thoy  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
plan,  that  he  disregarded  all  tlicir  remonstrances.*  This 
attempt  to  alarm  the  pope  having  proved  unsueceaaful,  they 
declined  doing  anything  more  towards  preventing  tho  dangers 
which  they  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  application  from  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them  that  they  could 
not  obstruct  tho  march  of  the  pope's  troops  througli  na  open 
country,  but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enough  to  face  them  in 
tho  field ;  and  that  this  would  draw  upon  themaelvea  IJjo  whole 

•  Adtlanl,  lalnria  do'  SHoi  Tempi,  Ub.  V.  p.  333. 
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ireigbt  of  his  ob  well  as  of  the  empcror'B  indi^alioii.    For  the 
EQQie  reaeon,  tbej  declined  lendlDg  a  sun  of  moncj,  irhich  the   J 
elector  of  Saiony  and  landgrave  propoeed  to  borrow  of  them,   J 
towards  emrying  on  tlie  war.* 

The  demands  of  the  eonfederatcB  upon  the  Swiss  were  r 
confined  to  the  obBtcucting  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  ir 
Germany;  they  required  of  them,  as  the  nearest  nelRliboura 
and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to  interpose,  with  their 
wonted  vigour,  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  to 
staod  as  inactive  spectntora,  while  their  brethren  were  op< 
pressed  and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  tJie 
eautons  might  have  been  disposed  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the 
reformation  was  in  danger,  the  Helvetic  body  was  so  divided 
with  regard  to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  Protest- 
ants to  tnlte  any  step  without  coDSulliog  their  CalhoUo  associ- 
ate? ;  and  among  them  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor 
had  snch  influence,  that  a  resolution  of  miiintaining  an  exact 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  was  the  utmost  which 
could  be  procared-t 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  Protestants, 
not  long  after,  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England; 
the  opproacli  of  danger  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's 
scruples,  or  obliging  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  as- 
sociates. The  situation  of  tlie  two  monarchs  flattered  them 
with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between  them  had 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weary  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to 
either,  and  had  lately  terminated  all  their  differeuces  by  a 
peace  conelnded  at  Campe  near  Ardrea.  Francis  having  with 
great  difficulty  procured  hia  allies,  tiie  Scots,  to  be  included  i^ 
the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pay  & 
great  sum,  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  bim  on  several  i 
accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a  i 
pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of  thnt  article.  But  though 
there-establishment  of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  tn'o  monarchs 
at  liberty  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortu- 
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Date  were  the  Protestjmts  that  tliey  derived  no  immediate 
advantage  from  this  circumstttnee.  Henry  appeared  unwillinji 
to  enter  into  aoy  alliance  wit)i  them,  but  on  sucli  eonditiooB  aa 
would  render  him  not  only  the  head,  hut  the  supreme  director 
of  their  league ;  a  pre-emiueaee  which,  aa  the  bonds  of  union  or 
intereBt  between  them  were  but  feeble,  and  aa  he  differed  from 

I  them  80  widely  in  his  religious  Bentiments,  they  had  no  inclina- 
o  admit.*  Francis,  more  powerfully  inclined  by  political 
OonsiileTationB  to  afibrd  them  assistance,  found  his  liingdom  bo 
mnch  exhausted  by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  irri- 
tating the  pope,  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommuni- 
cated heretics,  that  he  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the 
Smalkaldio  leafuc.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superati- 
tious  deference  to  Bcmples  to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not 
much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promisinrr  opportunity  of  morti- 
fying and  distressing  his  rival,  which  presented  itself  during  his 
whole  reign. 

But  notwitlu landing  their  ill  success  in  their  negotiations 
with  foreign  courts,  the  confederates  found  no  difilcuity  at  home 
in  bringing  a  aulEcioot  force  into  the  field.  Getmany  abounded 
ai,  that  time  in  inhabitants ;  the  feudal  institutions,  which  sub- 
sisted in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to  call  out  their  numerous 
fassala,  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest  warning ;  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction,  of  commerce  and  aits,  had  acquired  additional 
rigonr  daring  the  coutinnal  wars  in  which  they  hod  been 
employed,  for  half  a  century,  either  in.  the  pay  of  the  emperorB 
or  the  kings  of  France.  tJpon  every  opportunity  of  entering 
into  service,  they  ware  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms ;  and 
to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all 
qunrtera.t  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  nativo  ardour. 
Men,  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that 
d^ep  impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered, 

1   jirepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional  vigour  ;  and  among 

ftTrarlike  people,  it  appeared  infamous  to  remain  inactive,  when 

e  defence  of  religion  was  the  motive  for  taking  arms.     Acci- 
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dent  combined  with  all  thees  circumstances  in  facilitating  tlie- 
levy  of  Holdiers  among  tlie  coafederateH.  A  considerable  number- 
of  Germans,  in  tbe  pay  of  Eraoce,  being  dismissed  by  tbe  king 
OQ  the  prospect  of  peuce  \rith  England,  joined  in  a  body  tho 
standard  of  tbe  Protestants.*  By  sucli  a  concurrence  of  c-auses, 
tiiey  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a  few  weeka  an  army  composed 
of  seventy  tbouaand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  pro- 
rided  nith  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  eight 
hundred  ammunition  waggons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  sis  tbonsand  pioneers.f  This  eriuy,  one  of  the 
moat  numerous,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  beat  appointed  of  any 
■which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that  century,  did 
not  require  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body 
to  raise  it.  The  elector  of  Sasony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  duke  of  "Wurtemberg,  tbe  priucea  of  Anbalt,  and  tho 
imperial  cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Straeburg,  were  the  only 
powers  which  contributed  towards  tliis  great  armament:  the 
electors  of  Cologne,  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  count  palatine, 
overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  hia  profes- 
Eiona,  remained  neuter.  John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareitli, 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  Anspacb,  though  both  early  oon»ert8 
to  Lutberaniam,  entered  openly  into  the  emperor's  serviee, 
under  pretext  of  having  obtained  hia  promise  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  soon,  followed 
their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amasing  rapidity 
wherewith  they  bad  assembled  them,  aatonisbed  the  emperor,  and 
£lled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehension  a.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  mighty  force.  8hut  up 
in  Jlatisbon,  a  tovm  of  no  great  strength,  whose  inhabitants, 
being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  bare  been  more  ready  to  betray 
thau  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
had  served  in  Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans,  whoi 
Lad  joined  him  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  hftte 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  armyi 
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■wbicli  he  eould  not  fight,  nor  could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from 

it  in  safety.     The  pope's  trooiMi,thon{;li  in  full  march  to  hia  relief. 

Lad  hardly  reached  the  frontiera  of  Germany ;  the  forcea  nhicli 

Le  expected  from  the  Low  Countriea  had  not  yet  begun  to  more, 

sad  were  eren  far  from  being  complete."    Hia  situation,  hoir- 

.  erer,  called  for  more  immediate  Buceonr,  nor  did  it  neem  practic- 

gsble  for  him  to  trait  for  Buch  distant  au^iariea,  trith  whom  Ills 

mction  wae  eo  precarious. 

But  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates 

■  Aid  not  avail  theniaelves  of  the  advantiago  which  lay  so  fall  In 
[■■fiieir  view.  In  civd  wars,  the  first  atepa  nre  commonly  taken 
I  iritli  much  timidity  and  hesitation.  Men  are  aolicitous,  at  thnt 
I  time,  to  pnt  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  eqnity ;  they 
I  «triTe  to  gain  partisans  hy  seeming  to  adhere  atrietly  to  known 

■  fcnna ;  nor  can  they  be  brought  at  once  to  Tiolate  thoae  estab- 
P&hed  inatitutiocs,  which,  in  times  of  tranquillily,   they  hare 

been  accnstomed  to  reverence ;  hence  their  proceedings  are 
odea  feeble  or  dilatory,  when  they  ought  to  be  moat  vigorous 
And  decisive.  Influenced  by  those  consideration  a,  which,  happily 
fyx  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the  human  mind, 
the  confederates  could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance 
■which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their 
asms  Bgainat  him,  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  cac- 
donr,  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  tenor  ef 
both  waa  the  same.  They  represented  their  own  conduct  willi 
regard  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  aubroissive ;  they  mentioned 
the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the  emperor. 
08  well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  bis  good-will  and 
gratitude  wherewithal  they  bad  been  honoured ;  they  asserted 
religion  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  which  the  emperor 
now  meditated  ngainst  them ;  and,  in  proof  of  tliia,  produced 
many  ai^piments  to  convince  those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  be 
I  deceived  by  the  urtifices  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
il  intentions ;  they  declared  their  own  reaolution  to  risk  every- 
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thing  in  maintenance  of  tlieir  religious  riglite,  and  foretold  tlio 
dissolution  of  tUe  German  eonatitntion,  if  the  emperor  should 
6aaCy  prerail  against  them.* 

Chai'les,  though  in  such  a  perilous  aitoation  as  might  have 
inspired  liini  with  moderate  sentimenta,  appeared  as  inflexible 
and  haugUtj  as  if  his  afiaira  had  been  iu  the  most  prosperous 
atatc.  Hia  only  reply  to  the  address  and  mauifeeto  of  the  Pro- 
testanta,  was  to  piihliah  the  han  of  the  empire  agaiuat  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  landgraye  of  Hessei  their  leaders,  and  against  all 
who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate 
ajid  moat  rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  haa 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  traitora,  or  enemies  to  theie 
country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  ontlawa,  and  deprived  of 
every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  aa  membera  of  the  Gennanio 
body;  their  gooda  were  confiscated;  their  subjects  ahsolred 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  it  beeamc  not  only  lawful, 
but  meritorious,  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the 
German  government,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own. 
safety  and  privileges  as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable 
jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought  to 
have  been  interposed  before  any  of  ita  membera  could  be  put 
under  the  haa.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  formalilj,  well 
knowing  that,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  auecesa,  there 
would  remain  cone  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to 
call  in  question  what  he  had  done.t  The  emperor,  however,  did 
not  fouud  his  sentence  against  the  elector  and  landgrave  on. 
their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  their  conduct  with 
regard  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  aaaign  for  it  reasons  purely 
eivU,  and  those  too  espreased  in  such  general  and  ambiguoua 
terms,  without  specifying  the  nature  or  circumstancea  of  theii 
guilt,  as  rendered  it  more  like  an  act  of  despotie  power  than  of  ft 
legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Kor  wna  it  altogether  from 
choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charles  had  recourse  to 
the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions ;  but  he  durst  not  mentioa 
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too  partioolarly  tlie  causes  of  liis  sentence,  an  every  nction  whicli 
he  conld  have  (.-barged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrare  as  a 
mifiht  have  been  employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn 
jnany  of  tie  Protefltants  whom,  he  still  pretended  to  consider  us 
fttithfiil  flubjecta,  and  whom  it  would  hare  been  estremely  irapru- 
dent  to  alarm  or  disfruBt. 

The  eonfederotea,  now  pcrceiTing  all  hopes  of  accommodation 
to  bo  at  an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit, 
without  reserre,  to  the  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open, 
hostilities.  They  were  not  destitute  either  of  public  spirit,  or 
of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  imperial  camp,  nith  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave 
any  other  title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced 
all  allegiance,  homage,  or  duty,  which  ho  might  claim,  or  which 
thoy  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But  previous  to  this  formality 
part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act.  The  command  of  a  con- 
eiderable  body  of  men,  rai.'icd  by  the  city  of  Augsburg,  having 
been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by 
the  booty  that  he  got  when  the  imperialists  plundered  Some, 
together  with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acquired  wealth  and 
authority  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German 
nobles !  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main 
body  of  the  confederates,  to  attempt  aometliing  suitable  to  his 
former  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of  bis  countrymen.  As 
the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  Germany,  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the 
mountains  which  run.  across  that  country,  he  advanced  tbitlier 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrcnberg  and  Cuffsteui, 
two  strong  castles  which  commanded  the  principal  defiles. 
"Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  continued  his  march  towards 
Inspruck,  by  getting  pOBseaaion  of  which  he  would  have  obliged 
'  the  Itahans  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  could 
[  haxe  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  armies.  Cnstlealto, 
[  the  governor  of  Trent,  knowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  bo 
h  to  the  emperor,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive 
I  if  hia  Italiaa  auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few 
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troops  with  the  atmost  dispatch,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
tovrn.  Scliertcl,  however,  did  not  ahandon  the  eoterprise,  and 
wse  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligenco  of  the 
approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and 
landgrave,  ohligcd  him  to  desiBt.  By  this  retreat  the  passes 
were  left  open,  and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  anj 
oppoeition,  bat  from  the  garrisons  whiah  Schertel  had  placed  in 
Ehrenberg  and  Cuffstein,  and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  heing 
ToUeved,  surrendered  after  a  short  reBlatance.* 

H"or  «'aa  the  recalling  of  Sehertel  the  only  error  of  wluch  the 
TionfederatcB  were  guilty.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their 
army  woa  committed,  in  terms  of  the  league  of  Smallialde,  to 
the  elector  of  Sazonj  and  landgrave  of  Hesse  with  equal  power, 
all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided  and  co-ordinate 
authority,  which,  is  always  of  fatal  consequence  \a.  the  operations 
of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  eJcctor,  though  intrepid  in 
his  own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  caose. 
iras  slow  in  deliberating,  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his 
determinations,  and  constantly  preferred  meftBuresi  which  were 
cautious  and  safe  to  such  as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  land- 
grave, of  a  more  active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all 
his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with 
spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus  their  maxima, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely 
as  those  by  which  they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it. 
Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  their  sentiments  gave  rise,  imper- 
ceptibly, to  jealousy,  and  the  spirit  of  contention.  These 
multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility  of 
their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.    The 
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other  raemberB  of  the  league  considcrine  themBelves  as  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  to  tlie  elector  and  landgrave  only  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  articles  of  a  Toluatnry  eontederacy,  did  not  long 
retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who  proceeded  witli 
BO  little  concord  ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  ProteBtants, 
like  ft  vast  machine  whose  parts  arc  ill  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  BulEcient  to  more  and  rcgulalo  the  whole, 
acled  with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  cffeot. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaining  at  Eatlshon, 
he  might  render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him, 
having  boldly  advanced  to  Landshat  on  the  Iser,  the  confede- 
rates lost  some  days  in  deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to 
follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral 
prince.  When  at  last  they  aurmoanted  tliat  scruple,  and  began 
to  move  ton-arda  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design, 
and  hastened  to  attack  Batisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could 
leave  only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  lime  the  papal  troops, 
unounting  fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipulated  to 
famish,  had  reached  Landshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by  sis 
thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  hands  stationed  in.  Naples. 
The  confederates,  after  Schertel's  spirited  but  fruitless  expedition, 
seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmulested  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  witliout  any  attempt  to  attack  cither 
ihem  or  the  emperor  Bcparatcly,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.* 
The  imperial  army  amounted  now  to  thirty -six  thousand  men,  and 
was  still  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops 
than  by  their  number.  Avila,  commendador  of  Alcantara,  who  had 
been  present  in  all  the  wars  cnrriedonby  Charles,  and  had  served 
JB  the  armies  which  gained  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which 
conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded  France,  gives  this  the  preference 
to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen  assembled.t  Ootavio 
Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest  officers 
formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  com- 
manded the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Par- 
neae,  accompanied  him  as  papal  legate ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
war  the  appearance  of  a  religious  entcrpriae,  he  proposed  to 
march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  a  cross  carried  before  him. 
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and  to  pobliah  indulgences  nlierever  he  came  to  nil  n'ho  ehould 
give  tliem  any  assistance,  aa  liad  anciently  been  the  practice  in 
the  cruaades  against  the  infldeis.  Sat  this  the  emperor  atrictlj 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  iritii  aU  the  declaratioua  trliich  he 
had  made  to  the  Germans  of  liis  own  party ;  and  the  legate  per- 
ceiving, to  hia  astonishment,  that  the  eiierciao  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  whick  ho  considered  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permifted  in  tho  imperial  camp, 
soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy.* 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  auch 
a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  at  Butlsbon,  that  the  coofudcratea, 
lelinquishing  all  hopes  of  rednciug  that  town,  marched  towarda 
Ingoldstadfc  on  the  Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  iras  now 
encamped.  They  esclaimed  loudly  against  the  emperor'e 
notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire, 
in  Imving  called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waate  Germany,  and  to 
oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  age,  the  dominion  of  the  Romaa 
see  was  so  odious  to  tlie  Protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  popa 
alone  was  suiEcient  to  inspire  them  with,  horror  at  any  enterprise 
vhieh  he  countenanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackeat 
suspicions,  it  came  to  be  universally  believed  amon^  them,  tliat 
Paul,  not  satiaEed  with  attacking  them  openly  by  force  of  nrma, 
had  disperecd  his  emissaries  all  over  Germany,  to  set  on  fire 
their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells  and  fountainB 
of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar,  spread  amoug  them  only  ;  even  the  leaders  of  tlie 
party,  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in 
which  they  accused  the  pope  of  having  employed  aucli  anti- 
chriatian  and  diabolical  arts  against  thcm.f  These  sentiments 
of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  tbe 
behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who  thinking  notliing  too  rigoroUB 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of 
great  excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  stjktea,  and 
aggravated  the  calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with,  it  all  tEift. 
cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 
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rTlie  first  operationB  in  tho  field,  howerer,  did  not  cotreBpond 
rllh  tlie  violence  of  those  pasaioDB  nliich  animBted  individuals. 
ihe  emperor  Lad  prudently  taken  the  rt'solution  of  avoiding  an 
action  with  an  enemy  bo  fnr  superior  in  number,*  especially  aa  he 
foreman-  that  nothing  could  keep  a  body  composed  of  ho  many 
and  Bucli  disaimilar  members  from  falling  to  pieces,  but  the 
liressin^  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy.  The 
cocfi'derates,  though  it  was  no  leas  eTident  that  to  them  every 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were   still   prerented,   by  tbo 

»-weakneB8  or  diyiBion  of  their  leaders,  from  rsorting  tliat  vigour, 
with  which  their  situation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their 
soldiers,  ought  to  liave  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at 
Ingoldstadt,  they  found  the  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable 
for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  sbght  entrenchment. 
Before  the  camp  loy  a  plain  of  suoh  extent,  as  aiforded  aiifficient 
space  for  drawing  out  their  whole  army,  and  bringing  it  to  net 

I  at  once.  Every  consideration  should  havo  determined  them  to 
have  seized  this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  emperor  ;  and 
their  great  anperiority  in  numbers,  the  enfueraesa  of  their  troops, 
together  with  the  atability  of  the  German  infantry  ju  pitohod 
battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  victory. 
The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring,  that  if 
the  Bole  command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the 
war  on  that  occasion,  and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate 
of  the  two  parties.  But  the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  would 
not  venture  upon  an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful 
as  tho  attacking  such  a  body  of  veteraufl  on  ground  which  they 
themselves  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  with  fortifications 
which,  though  imperfect,  would  afford  them  no  small  advantage 
in  the  combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remon- 
BtranceSj  it  was  agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in 
bottle  array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and 
by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they  began,  they  could  draw  tbo 
imperialiats  out  of  their  works.    But  the  emperor  had  too  much 
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sagacity  to  fall  into  tliis  enare ;  he  adhered  to  Lis  ow 
with  inflexible  pOQBtanpy ;  and,  drawing  up  his  aoldiei 
their  trenches,  that  they  might  he  ready  to  reueive  the  ooa- 
fedcratea,  if  they  should  ventnre  upon  an  aaeault,  calmly  waited 
thevr  approach,  and  carefully  restrained  hie  own  men  from  any 
eieuraiooB  or  skirmishea  which  might  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. He  rode  along  the  tinea,  and  addressing  the  troops  of  the 
(SifTercat  nations  in  their  own  language,  encouraged  them  not 
only  by  his  words,  bat  by  the  eheerfulness  of  his  TOiea  and 
countenance ;  he  eipoaed  himself  in  places  of  greatest  danger, 
and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most 
numeroua  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any 
army.  Boused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks  ;  it 
waa  thought  infamous  to  discover  any  sj^ipton  of  fear  when  the 
emperor  appeared  so  intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly 
perceived,  that  their  declining  the  combat  at  present  was  not  the 
effect  of  timidity  in  their  general,  hut  the  result  of  a  well- 
grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing  several  hours 
on  the  imperialiata,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  esecntion, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terme, 
retired  to  their  own  camp,  Tlie  emperor  employed  the  night 
with  such  diligence  in  strengthening  his  works,  that  the  oon- 
fcdorates,  returning  to  the  cannonade  nest  day,  found  that, 
though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold 
experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  nn  attack  with  advantage 
was  lost* 

After  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolnUon  of 
their  leaders,  and  the  prudenco  as  well  as  firmness  of  the 
emperor's  conduct,  the  confederates  turned  their  whole  attention 
towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  reinforcement  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  the  Count  de 
Burcn  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low  Conntriea. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  sueh  an  extent  of 
country  j  though  his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  eovratd 
states  warmly  disposed  to  favour  the  confederates ;  though  they 
were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and,  by  their  superiority  in 
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numbers,  might  ennily  have  detached  a  force  Bufficieot  to  over- 
power him,  be  adTttnccd  with  luub  rapidity,  and  by  anch  well- 
concerted  movemeota,  while  they  opposed  him  with  auch 
rcmiggneBS,  and  bo  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this 
body  to  the  imperial  camp  witbout  any  loss.* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great 
confidence,  the  emperor  altered,  in  some  degree,  hia  plan,  of 
operatiouB,  and  began  to  act  more  upon  the  offcnflive.  though 
he  gtill  avoided  a  battle,  M'ith  the  utmost  industry.  He  made 
himself  muBter  of  Neuburg,  DiOingen  and  Douawert  on  the 
Danube ;  of  Nordlingtn,  and  Beveral  other  towns,  eituiited  oa 
the  most  considerable  streajuB  whieh  fall  into  that  mighty  river- 
By  this  he  got  the  command  of  a  great  esteat  of  country, 
thongh  not  without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  Bereral  sharp 
encounters,  of  which  the  success  was  various,  not  withoat  being 
exposed,  oflcncr  than  onco,  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a 
buttle.  In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither 
party  gained  any  remarkable  auperiority  over  the  other,  and 
nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period. 
The  emperor  bad  often  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord 
and  the  wantof  money  wotdd  compel  the  confederates  to  diBperse 
that  unwieldy  body,  which  tliey  had  neither  abilities  to  guide 
nor  funds  to  Bnpport.f  Though  he  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  predictions,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to  sufier 
from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  Catholic  pro- 
TiDCea  being  bo  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners 
into  the  empire,  that  they  furnished  them  witi.  reluctance,  while 
the  camp  of  the  confederates  abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all 
neeessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their  friends  in  the  adjacent 
couotriei  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  good-wiU. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to 
the  climala  or  food  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service 
through  sickness.J  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the 
troops,  who  had  scarcely  received  any  money  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  campaisD ;  the  emperor  eiperiencmg  on  this,  as  well  cu 
on  fonner  oecaaions,  that  Jiia  jarisdictioii  was  more  extensive 
than  his  reveuues,  and  that  the  former  enabled  him  to  assemble 
a  (p^^dter  number  of  Boldiera  than  the  latter  were  sufGcient  to 
support.  Upon  all  these  Bccounts,  ho  found  it  dijBeult  to  keep 
his  armj  in  the  field  ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  tUe 
duke  of  Alra  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually 
was  in  the  prosecution  of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters.  Bat  bs  the  arguments  urged 
against  any  plan  which  he  "hod  adopted  rarely  made  much  j 
impression  upon  the  emperor,  ho  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion,  [ 
and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts,  in  order  to  weary  out  the 
oonfederates,  being  well  assured  that,  if  ho  could  once  oblige 
them  to  separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  uniting 
again  in  a  body.*  Still,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtful  point, 
whctber  his  steadiacss  was  most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to 
be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain  which  party,  by  first 
dividing  its  forces,  would  give  the  superiority  to  the  other,  when 
an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest,  and  occasioned  a  fata} 
reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice    of    Saxony   having    insinuated    himself    into    the  J 
emperor's   confidence,   by  the   arts  which   liare   already  been  j 
described,  no  sooner  saw  hostilities  ready  to  break  out  betweea  | 
the   confederates  of   Smalkalde  and  that  monarch,   than  vast  | 
prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.     That  portio 
of  Saxony  n'hich  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  was  far   I 
from  satisfying  his  aspiring  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleas 
the  approach  of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convuU  J 
eions  occasioned  by  it,  opportunities  of  acquiring  additional 
power  or  dignity,  which  at  other   times   are   sought  in  vain, 
present   themselves    to    an    enterprising    spirit.      As   he   was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the   state  of  the  two  contending 
parties,  and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate 
long  in  determining  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were 
to  be  expected.     Having  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own 
breast,  and  having  taken  Uis  final  resolution  of  joining  tho 
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emperor,  he  prudently  detcrmiBed  to  declare  early  in  hia  favour, 
tliat,  by  the  merit  of  this,  he  niight  acquire  a  title  to  a  pro- 
portional recouipeoBe.  With  this  Tiew,  he  hod  repaired  to 
Katisboa  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretcit  of  attending  the 
diet;  and  after  many  eonferencca  with  Charles  or  his  miniBtera, 
he,  with  the  most  myBtcrious  eccresy,  concladed  a  treaty,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  concur  in  aapiating  the  emperor  a^  a  faithful 
subject ;  and  Charlea,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him  all 
the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saiony,  his  dignities  as  well  as 
tei-ritoricB.*  History  hardly  records  any  treaty  that  ean  be 
considered  as  a  more  manifest  violation  of  the  moat  powerful 
principles  which  ought  to  influence  human  actions.  Maurice,  a 
professed  Protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief  of  religion,  ae 
well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possessiaQ  of  every 
mind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  carry- 
ing on  a  war  which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the 
extirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  He  engages  to  take 
arms  againat  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip  his  nearest  relation 
of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious  friend 
against  a  known  benefactor,  to  wham  hia  obligations  were  both 
great  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all 
this  one  of  those  audacious  politiciana,  who,  provided  they  can 
accomplish  their  ends,  and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly 
disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  glory  in  contemning 
whateveo"  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's  conduct,  if  the 
whole  mnat  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  masterly ; 
he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to 
preserve,  in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what 

,  was  fair,  and  virtuous  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his 
ittbsequent  behaviour,  that,  with  regard  to  tbo  Protestant 
religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were  upright ;  that  he  fondly 
trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  hia  security  ;  but  that, 

.  aooording  to  the  fate  of  all  wlio  refine  teo  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attemptiug  to  deceire 

-  ethers,  be  himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

first  care,  however,   was  to  keep  the  ongagementa  into 
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which  he  had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed;  and 
so  perfect  a  master  waa  he  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the 
confederates,  notirithg landing  his  declining  all  connections  with 
them,  and  hia  remarkable  assiduitj  in  paying  court  to  the 
emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  co  suspicioa  of  his  designs. 
Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  bejinning 
of  the  campaign  to  join  his  o^sociatea,  committed  his  dominions 
to  Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  on  insidious  appearance 
of  friendsliip,  readily  undertook.*  But  scarcely  had  the  elector 
token  tlie  field,  when  Maurice  began  to  consult  privately  with 
the  king  of  the  Eomans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories, 
with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  iatruEted.  Soon  after,  the 
emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban  denounced  against 
the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  ho  was  nest  heir  to  the  former, 
and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from  getting 
Lis  dominions  into  their  poasession,  Charles  required  him,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  daty  which 
be  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain 
in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  elector ;  warning  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey  these  commands,  he 
should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  his  kinsman,  and  be 
liable  to  the  same  puniahmont.t 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested, 
was  employed  by  him  in  order  that  hia  conduct  towards  the 
elector  might  seem  a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act 
of  obedience  to  his  superior,  rather  than  a,  voluntary  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally.  But  in  order  to  give  aome 
mora  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Eatisboo,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  country;  and, 
representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and 
confederates  of  Smatkalde  was  now  become  nnaroidahle,  desired 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that 
event.  They  having  been  prepared,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  before- 
hand, and  being  deairous  of  gratifying  their  prince,  whoa  they 
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esteemed  as  well  bb  loved,  gave  sqcIi  counsel  as  thej  knew  would 
be  most  agreeable;  advising  him  to  ofier  his  mediation  toward* 
reconciling  the  contending  parties;  bat  if  that  were  rejected, 
and  he  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
the/  delivered  it  as  their  optuion,  that,  in  all  other  points,  ho 
ought  to  yield  obedieBce  to  the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the 
imperial  rescript,  together  with  tbo  ban  against  the  elector  and 
landgrave,  Maorine  summoned  the  states  of  lus  country  a  second 
time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  nhich  he  Iiad  received,  and 
mentioned  tlie  punishment  with  which,  he  was  threatened  in  case 
of  disobedience ;  he  acquainted  them  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  tlie  emperor  liad  given, 
him  the  most  satisfactory  declarations  witli  regard  to  religion ; 
he  pointed  out  Lis  own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the 
electoral  dominions,  as  well  aa  the  danger  of  allowing  strangers 
to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ;  and  upon  the  whole,  as 
the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects  no  less  than 
himselF,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
Bteer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  atatos,  no  less 
obsequious  and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  tiicir  own 
relianee  on  the  emperor's  promises  aa  a  perfect  security  for  their 
religion,  proposed  that,  before  lio  had  recourse  to  more  violent 
methods,  they  would  write  to  the  elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the 
beet  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the  emperor,  but  of  preventing 
Ilia  dominions  from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to 
gire  his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of  them 
quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Sucli 
anestravagant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indig- 
lutlion  which  it  deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice, 
taxed  him  with  his  treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman 
to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted;  he  treated  with  contempt 
tia  affectation  of  eiecutiog  the  imperial  ban,  which  he  could  not 
but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  unconstitutional  and. 
ftrbitrary  manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  he  besought  him 
not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to- 
forget  the  obligations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the 
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Proteatent  religion,  the  extirpation  of  whicli  oat  of  Germany, 
even  by  the  ocknowleiiirroeiit  of  the  pope  himaelf,  was  tLe  great 
object  of  the  present  war.* 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pur- 
suing his  plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothin^j  now 
remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour  what  he  had  hitherto  car- 
ried oa  by  nrtiflce  and  diasimnlation.  Nor  was  his  bolduess  ia 
action  inferior  to  hia  subtlety  in  contrivance.  Having  aaaembled 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  lie  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the 
electoral  provinces,  while  t'ordinand,  with  an  army  composed  of 
Bohemiana  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  ia  two 
sharp  encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  left 
to  guard  his  country ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the 
utmost,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wit- 
temberg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  which,  being  places  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient  garrisons,  refused  to 
open  their  gates.  Tlie  news  of  these  rapid  conquests  eooa 
reached  the  imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former, 
their  satisfaction  with  an  event  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
produetive  of  the  most  important  consecincnces,  was  expressed 
by  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy :  the  latter  wa*  filled 
with  astouiahment  and  terror.  The  name  of  Maurice  was  men- 
tioned with  execrafion,  oa  an.  apostate  from  religion,  a  betroyer 
of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  and 
natural  ties.  Everything  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the  party 
could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  odious ;  invec- 
tives, satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their 
preachers,  together  with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all 
employed  against  him :  while  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he 
had  BO  long  practised,  as  if  his  actions  could  hare  admitted  of 
any  serious  justification,  published  a  manifesto,  containing  the 
•aama  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct  which  he  had  formerly 
ullcged  in  the  meeting  of  his  stfttes,  and  in  his  letter  to  tho 
landgrave.t 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions, 
proposed  to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Sasooy , 
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But  the  deputies  of  the  league,  asficinbled  at  ITlm,  prerailcd  on 
liim  at  that  time  to  rcmaiu  witli  tUa  army,  aad  to  prefer  tbo 
HucceBB  of  the  common  cause  before  the  aecuritj  of  liie  onn 
dominions.  At  length  tbe  suUVriogB  and  complaints  of  lits 
sobjecfs  increased  so  much,  that  he  diBinvered  the  utmost  impa- 
tience to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  tiiera  from  tlte  oppression  of 
Maurice  and  from  tbe  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  that  liceatiouB  and  merciless  species  of  war 
which  was  thought  lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed,  nheruver 
they  came,  the  wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  deaira 
of  the  elector  was  so  natural  and  so  warmly  urged,  that  the 
deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  dividing  their  army,  durst  not  refuse  their  consent, 
how  unwilliug  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity,  they 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Gieagen,  on  tho 
Srenz,  in  order  to  consult  their  constituents.  Not  were  they 
leea  at  a  loss  what  to  detcrmiue  in  this  pressing  emergence.  But, 
after  having  considered  seriously  the  open  desertion  of  some  of 
their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukcwarmness  of  others,  who  had 
hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war  i  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were 
most  zealous  of  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements; 
the  ill  success  of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid ;  the 
unusual  length  of  the  campaign ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ; 
together  with  the  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  even  oficcrs, 
who  had  quitted  tho  service  on  that  account ;  they  concluded 
that  nothing  could  save  them  hut  either  the  bringing  tho  contest 
to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles 
by  a  treaty.  Suoh  was  the  despondenoy  and  dejection  which 
now  oppressed  the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was 
most  feeble  and  unmanly,  empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name  to 
the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy, 
which  had  ho  lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany, 
condescending  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  au  agreement, 
than  concluding  their  spirit  to  be  gone,  or  their  union  to  he 
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htolcea,  Le  immediate! j  Bssumcd  tlie  tone  of  a.  conqneror ; 
as  if  tbcj  tad  been  already  at  his  mercj,  would  not  hear  of  a 
negotifttion,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should 
previously  give  up  himaelf  and  his  dominions  abBolutelj  to  his- 
diaposa!.*  As  nothing  mora  intolerable  or  igaominioufl  could 
have  been  preBeribcd,  evea  in  the  worst  aituation  of  their  affairg, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a 
party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than  subdued. 
Sat  thoDgh  ihey  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  the  emperor's  will, 
they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the  only  pJan  which  could  have 
preserved  their  independence ;  and  fori;etting  that  it  was  the 
union  of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
the  confederacy  formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the 
imperialists  to  think  of  quitting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately 
abandoned  this  advantage,  which,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in 
Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in  awe ;  and,  yielding 
to  the  elector's  cntrcaticB,  consented  to  hia  proposal  of  dividing 
the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temberg,  ia  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free 
tuties  of  Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  body  marched  with  the 
elector  towards  Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part 
respective  leaders  into  their  own  countries,  t 
there -t 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased 
to  bo  the  object  of  tcn'or ;  and  the  members  of  it.  who,  while 
they  composed  part  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety 
about  their  own  security,  began  to  tremble  when  they  reflected 
that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly  to  the  whole  weight  of  the 
emperor's  vengeance.  Charles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to 
recover  from  their  consternation,  or  to  forra  any  new  schetncs  of 
union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that 
favourable  juncture  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some 
small  towns,  iu  which  the  Protestants  had  left  garrisons,  irnme* 
diately  opened  their  gates.     Norllngcn,  Ilotenberg,  and  Hall, 
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imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  Tliough  Charles  could  nat 
preyeat  the  elector  from  levjinjf,  as  he  retreated,  larRa  coutri' 
bntioDB  apOQ  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  atbot  of  Fulda,  and 
other  eccleeiasticB,*  this  vaa  more  than  haJaneed  by  the  sob- 
inieaion  of  TJlm,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  hi(;)ily  distin- 
guiflied  bj  its  zeal  for  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  aoou  as  ftD 
example  was  set  of  deacrting  the  commoa  cauae.  the  rest  of  ib» 
members  beeame  instantlj  impatient  to  follow  it,  and  seemrd 
afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  them  in  returning  to 
their  duty,  shonld,  oa  that  accouat,  obtain  more  favourabI(r 
terms.  The  elector  palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwitl*- 
Btonding  bis  professiona  of  neutrality,  had,  very  preposteronslj. 
Bent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred  horae,  a  body  so  ineon- 
aiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  tbcir  strength,  bat 
great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  cyea  of  tho  empewff, 
mode  bis  acknowledgments  in  the  moat  abject  manner.  TImi 
iobabitanta  of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of 
apostasy,  expelled  the  brttTC  Si:bertel  out  of  their  city,  and 
aocepted  such  conditions  as  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  groofe 
them. 

The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  though  among  the  first  who  bad 
offered  to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  bis  knees^ 
and,  even  after  this  mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  itwUl* 
'  difliculty.t  Memmingen,  and  other  free  cities  in  theoirele- 
cf  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  Bsaociates, 
finmd  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Fiankfoii- 
an<the-Maine,  cities  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  danger,  dis- 
•OTered  no  greater  stcadincsa  than  thoaa  which  Iny  more  exposed. 
Thus  a  confederacy,  lately  so  powerful  as  to  ahake  the  impeiiai 
throne,  fell  to  piecea,  and  was  dissolved  Ja  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  hardly  auy  member  of  that  formidable  combination  now 
remaining  in  arma  but  the  elector  and  landgrave,  to  whom  tto 
emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  them  out  as  rictioa' 
of  liis  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  offer  terms  of  reconcilitttieo., 
Not  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  ad' 
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nnconditional  pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  sapcriority,  he 
treated  them  botii  n'ith  haughtiness  and  rigour.  All  tlic  princes 
in  person,  and  the  cities  hy  their  deputies,  ircre  c^ompGlled  to 
implore  mercy  in  the  humhle  posture  of  sapplicants.  As  the 
emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  t!ie  want  of 
monej,  be  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he  levied  with 
most  rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  erowns ;  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand ;  Ulm  a  hundred  thousand ;  Fruukfort  eighty 
thousand ;  Memmingon  fifty  thousand  ;  and  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  their  abUities,  or  their  dilTerent  degrees  of  guilt,  They 
were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smalkalde  ;  to 
furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  impciial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  give  up  Iheir  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  garrisons  into  their 
principal  cities  and  places  of  strength]  and,  in  this  diearmed 
and  dependent  situation  to  expect  the  final  award  which  the 
emperor  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  when  the  war  came 
to  an  issue.*  Sut,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  articles  dictated 
by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he,  in  conformity  to  his  original 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be 
inserted  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled 
or  overawed,  that,  forgetting  the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated 
them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about  their  own  safety,  without 
venturing  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  of  which  they  saw  the 
emperor  avoiding  with  so  much  industry.  The  inhabits,nt8  of 
Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  procure  apromisa 
of  protection  in  the  esereiso  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  feO  from 
their  demand. 
The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
'i  of  excommunication  issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Cliarles  had 
hitherto  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  arcliiepisoopal 
see,  being  now  required  by  the  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures 
of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disinterested  prelate,  unwillbg 
to  eipose  his  subjecta  to  the  miseries  of  war  on  lus  own  account. 
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Yoluntarily  reaigacd  that  higli  dignity.  Witk  h,  moderation 
becoming  ]iis  age  and  character,  lie  ehose  to  enjoy  truth,  together 
with  the  eieroiae  of  hia  rciigion,  in  the  retirement  of  a,  private 
lire,  rather  than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a.  doabtful  and 
TJolent  struggle  in  ordur  to  retaia  Lis  oflice.* 

During  these  tranBiLctions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the 
frontiers  of  hiH  country  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  BBsemble 
no  force  equal  to  the  army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short 
time  not  only  recovered  possession  of  his  own  territories,  but 
overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  eicept  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  being  ton-ns  of  aome 
strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurioe,  obliged  to 
quit  the£eld,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched 
courier  after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dangerous 
situation,  and  soliciting  him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity, 
to  march  immediately  to  hig  relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that 
time  in  prescribing  terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were 
daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  detach 
Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  with  three  thonsand 
men  to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active 
officer,  was  une.vpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed 
many  of  his  troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and  took  him 
prisoner.t  Maurice  continued  as  much  esposed  aa  formerly ; 
and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  leas  slow  and  dilatory  when 
invested  with  the  sole  command  than  he  bad  been  formerly  when 
joined  in  authority  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  mili- 
tary activity  but  in  this  enterprise  against  Albert,  Instead  of 
marching  directly  towards  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  bis  ally 
had  greatly  alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened  to  overtures  of 
accommodation,  which  his  artful  antagonist  proposed  with  no 
other  intention  than  to  amuse  him,  and  to  slacken  the  vigour  of 
his  operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  affairs,  that  he 
could  not  march  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.    Soon  after 
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e  harden  of  main tainiag  a  superfluous  numberof  troops, 
had  dismisBed  tlie  count  of  Buren  witk  liia  FieiningB,*  imagining 
that  the  Spaniorda  and  Oermana,  togctlicr  with,  the  papal  forces, 
would  be  fully  sulScieut  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that  yet 
remained  among  the  memhera  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing 
wise  too  late,  began  now  to  djsoem  the  imprudence  of  that 
measure,  from  which  the  more  aagaciouB  Venetians  had  endea- 
Yoored  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  The  rapid  progreaa  of  the 
imperial  anna,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  liad  broken  a  com* 
bination  that  appeared  no  less  Arm  than  powerful,  opened  his 
eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  all  the  adrantagea 
which  he  had  expected  from  auch  a  complete  triumph  over 
heresy,  but  placed  in  the  strongest  light  his  own  impolitic  con- 
duct, in  having  contributed  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  auch 
an  immense  increase  of  power  as  would  enable  him,  after 
oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law  with  abaolute 
authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceiyed  Lis  error  he  endeaTOured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving 
tite  emperor  any  warning  of  hia  intention,  he  ordered  Farneae, 
bis  grandson,  to  return  instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops 
oader  his  eommond,  and  at  the  same  time  recalled  the  license 
frliicii  he  hod  granted  Charlca,  of  appropriating  to  hie  own  use 
a  largo  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  Ho  was  not  deatitute 
of  pretences  to  jualifythis  abrupt  desertion  of  hia  ally.  The 
tena  of  aii  mouths,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty 
were  to  continue  in  force,  waa  now  expired;  the  league,  in 
opposition  to  which  their  alliance  had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be 
entirely  dissipated ;  CharleBj  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the 
princes  and  cities  which  had  aubmitted  to  his  will,  bad  neither 
consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  tha 
conqueata  which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share 
ia  the  vast  contributions  which  he  Lad  raised.  He  had  not 
even  made  any  provision  for  the  auppreBsion  of  heresy,  or 
fhe  re-estabhahment  of  the  Cathohc  religion,  which  were  Paul's 
ohief  inducements   to  bestow  the    treasures    of  tha    church 
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in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  bowerer 
1  not  conceal  from  tlio  empnror  that  secret  jealousy 
( the  trae  motive  of  the  pnpe'a  conduct.  But,  as  Paul's 
orders  with  regard  to  the  inarch  of  hia  troops  were  no  less  per- 
emptory than  unespeeted,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  their 
retreat.  Charles  eselairoed  loudly  against  his  treachery,  in 
sbandoDing  him  so  nnseaaonably,  n'hile  he  waa  prosecuting  a 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injuoetions,  and  from 
which,  if  successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantoge  would 
redound  to  the  church.  To  complaints  he  added  threat*  and 
expostulations.  But  Paul  remained  inflexible  ;  bis  troops  cou- 
tiniied  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  in  aa 
elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he 
discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alieoation  from 
the  emperor,  together  with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power.* 
Charles,  weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  abody  from  his 
(umy,  which  was  already  much  dimioished  by  the  number  of  gar- 
risons that  he  hadbeenobligedtothrovr  into  the  towns  nhichhad 
capitulated,  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies, 
before  Le  could  venture  to  march  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  hia  aaccees  could  not  have  failed 
of  atti-acting  such  multitudi'S  of  soldiers  into  hia  service  from  all 
the  extensive  territories  now  subject  to  his  authority,  as  must 
liare  soon  put  htm  in  a  condition  of  taking  ths  field  against  the 
elector  ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of  a  conspiracy  at 
Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions  which  that  event,  oi- 
tremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend, 
obliged  him  to  ovoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in 
Germany,  nntil  he  had  fully  discovered  its  source  and  tendency. 
The  form  of  government  which  had  been  established  in  Genoa, 
nt  Uie  time  when  Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  his  country, 
though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dissensions, 
and  received  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not,  after  & 
trial  of  nearly  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those 
turbulent  and  factious  republicans,  As  the  entire  administration 
«f  affairs  waa  now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  famihes. 
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many,  enTying  Ihem  that  pre-eminence,  iviiihed  for  the  restitution 
of  a  popular  government,  to  which  they  had  bepn  si^customed ; 
and,  thoufih  aJl  reverentcd  the  disinterested  virtue  of  Doria, 
ntid  ndmired  hia  talents,  not  il  feiv  were  jealous  of  that  ascend ajit 
which  ]xQ  had  acquired  in  the  counoils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and  hia  love  of  liberty, 
afforded  ample  security  to  his  countrymeu  that  he  would  not 
abnao  bis  power,  nor  stain  the  close  of  liii  days  by  atf enipting  to 
orertum,  tliat  fabric,  which  it  had  been,  the  labour  and  pride  of 
his  life  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influence  which  in  hia. 
hands  were  innocent,  tliey  cosily  saw  would  prove  destructive,  i£ 
QBurpcd  by  any  citizen  of  greater  ambition,  or  leas  virtue.  Jl 
citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  hud  actually  formed  auch 
pretenaions,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino 
Doria,  whom  hia  granduncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of 
his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewiae  at  being  hia  successor  in 
power.  His  temper  haughty,  iDsoleut,  and  overbeoring  to  such 
a  degree  ,ia  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bora  to 
reign,  was  altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state. 
The  more  sagacious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hatett 
him  as  (he  enemy  of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  bis  uncle  j  wliile  Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and 
undisceruing  affection  which  persona  in  advanced  age  often  con- 
tract for  the  younger  members  of  their  family,  set  no  boucda  to 
the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  him ;  seeming  less  aolici* 
tons  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria'a  designa,  or  whatever  dia- 
Eatisfaction  with  the  system  of  administration  in  the  common- 
wealth, these  circumfltances  might  haveoceaaioned,  they  would 
have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing  more  than  murmuringi 
and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  ob- 
serving this  growing  disgust,  bad  not  been  encouraged  by  it  t« 
nttenipt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That 
young  nobleman,  the  richest  and  moat  illustrious  subject  in  the 
republic,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which 
win  upon  the  human  heart,  which  tommand  respect  or  aecura 
attachment.     He  wns  gracefal  and  majestic  in  bis  pcraon ;  mag- 
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nificent  even  to  profusion  ;  of  a  peneroBity  that  anticipated 
the  wishes  of  Lis  fritndc,  and  exceeded  the  espeetalions  of 
Btrangora ;  of  an  insicuatiti^  address,  gentle  iDotmers,  and  a 
flowing  affability.  But,  under  the  appeiiranee  of  these  virtuea, 
■which  aeenicd  to  form  him  for  eiijojing  and  adorning  social  life, 
he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  wliieh  mark  men  out  for  taking 
the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  coaspiraeies ;  an 
insatiuble  and  restless  etnbitiou,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Bueh  a  temper 
could  ill  brook  that  stntion  of  inferioritj  wherein  he  was  placed 
in  the  republic ;  and,  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder 
Doria  bad  acquired,  be  was  filled  nith  indignation  at  the  thoughts 
of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditary  possession,  to  Giannetino. 
These  tarious  passions  preying  nith  violence  on  his  turbulent 
and  aspiring  mind,  determined  liiin  to  attempt  overturning  that 
domination  to  which  be  could  not  submit. 

As  the  moat  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought 
At  £rat  of  forming  a  connection  with  Erancia,  and  even  proposed 
it  to  the  French  ambnasodor  at  Eome ;  and,  after  expelling 
Dorifl,  together  with  the  imperial  faction,  by  his  aaststance,  he 
offered  to  put  the  republic  once  more  under  the  protection  of 
that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  priaeipal  sbaro  in  the  administration  of  government. 
But  having  communicated  his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  con- 
fidants from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of 
them,  a  mau  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  and 
esecutint;  t!ie  moat  audacious  deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnest- 
ness against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  while  be  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his 
Buccess ;  and  eshorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himaclf  at  that  pre- 
eininence  in  his  country,  to  which  be  was  destined  by  bis  illus- 
trious birth,  waa  called  by  the  voice  of  Jiia  fellow-citizens,  and 
would  be  raised  by  the  zeal  of  bis  friends.  This  discourse 
opened  such  great  proapecta  to  Fieseo,  and  ao  suitable  to  his 
genios,  that,  abandaning  his  onn  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of 
Verrina.  The  other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of  the 
bazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn 
what  their  patron  bad  so  warmly  approved.     It  waa  instantly 
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retolved,  in  tbU  dark  cabuJ,  to  SBSossinate  tlie  two  Do 
well  oa  the  principal  perKOna  of  tbeir  party,  to 
eBtabliahed  BjEtem  of  {government,  and  to  place  Fieaoo 
ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Tirae,  liowever,  and  preparation 
requiaita  to  ripen  bucU  a  design  for  execution ;  and  while 
Binployed  in  carrjing  on  these,  Pieseo  niade  his  chief  i 
guard  against  everything  that  might  betray  his  secret,  or  ereafca 
Bnspicion.  The  disguise  he  assumed  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
unpenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be  abandoned  entirely  to  pie 
and  dissipation.  A  perpetual  gaiety,  diveraiSed  by  the  puraiiit 
of  all  the  amusements  in  -vrhich  persons  of  hb  age  and  rank  are 
apt  to  deliglit>  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  thoughts.  But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation,  ho  prose- 
cuted hiB  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding 
the  design  by  a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution, 
by  an  escess  of  impatienee.  He  continued  his  correspondence 
with  the  French  embassador  at  Kome,  tljou^h  without  commu- 
nitating  to  him  his  real  intentions,  that,  by  hia  means,  he  might 
aectire  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should 
find  it  neeeasary  to  call  them  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a 
close  confederacy  with  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  who,  being 
disgusted  with  the  emperor  for  refusing  to  grant  liim  the  in- 
vestiture of  that  dnchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  that 
tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to  ruin  a  family  ao 
implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  eeneible  that, 
in  a  maritime  stat«,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he 
ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the 
pope,  who,  probably,  was  mot  unacquainted  with  the  design 
which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not  disapprove  of  it.  Under 
colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail  on  a.  craiae 
sgaiuat  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  number  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  hold  adventurers, 
whom  the  truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived 
of  their  usual  occupation  and  subsistence- 
While  Fieaco  was  taking  those  important  steps,  he  preserved 
so  admirably  his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to 
pleasure  and  amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address 
to  the  two  Dorias,  as  imposed  not  only  on  the  generoua  and 
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wnsuBpicioni  miad  of  Andrew,  but  deceired  Giannetiuo,  who. 
conacioug  of  liis  own  critninol  intentions,  was  more  apt  to 
diatroat  the  designs  of  othera,  So  many  JDHtruments  being  now 
prepared,  nothing  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
oonsultationB  were  held  by  Fieaco  with  liis  confidants,  in  order 
to  settle  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  grcntcet  certaiolj  and 
effect.  At  first,  they  proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their 
chief  sdlierents,  duriag  the  celebration  of  high  naaa  in  the  prin- 
cipal church;  but  as  Andrew  was  often  absent  from  religious 
colemnities,  on  account  of  bis  great  ago,  that  design  was  laid 
aside.  It  WHS  Ihea  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invite  the 
nncle  and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  Lad  marked 
out  as  Tictima.  to  his  house,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them 
off  at  once  without  dani;er  or  reaiatanec ;  but  as  GiannetJno  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  town  oa  the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it 
became  necessary  likewise  to  alter  this  plan.  They  at  het  de- 
termined to  attempt  by  open  force  what  they  found  difficult  to 
«£fect  by  stratagem,  and  fiied  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  January  for  the  eiecution  of  their  enterprise.  The 
time  was  choaen  with  great  propriety;  for  na  the  doge  of  the 
fbnner  year  was  to  quit  his  ofiice,  according  to  custom,  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  his  succeaaor  could  not  be  elected  sooner 
thaji  the  fourth,  the  republic  remained  during  that  interral  iu  a 
sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fieeco  might  with  less  violence  take  poa- 
iession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  day,  piesoo  employed  in  viaiting  big 
fiienda,  paasing  some  hours  among  them,  with  a  spirit  as  gay 
and  imembarraBsed  as  at  other  times.  Towards  evening  he  paid 
-court  to  the  Dorias  with  hia  uaua!  marks  of  respect,  and  aurvej- 
ing  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention  natural 
in  hia  situation,  was  happy  to  (ibserre  the  perfect  aecurity  in 
which  they  remained,  without  the  leaet  foresight  or  dread  of 
that  storm  which  had  been  bo  long  a-gathering,  and  was  now 
ready  to  burst  over  their  lieads.  From  their  palace  he  hastened 
to  hia  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  gates  had  been  set  open  in  the 
moming,  and  all  persons  without  distinction,  were  allowed  to 
k«uter,  but  strong  guards  posted  within  tlic  court  suffered  no  one 
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to  retarn.  A'erriiia,  meann-liile,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  ■ 
the  secret  of  tlie  consplracj,  after  conducting  Fiesco's  vasaali, 
ns  well  as  the  crctva  of  Ilia  galleya,  into  the  palace  in.  small 
bodies,  with  oh  little  noiso  as  possible,  dispersed  tbemselres 
through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  tiieir  patron,  inTited  to 
an  entertainmcut  tlio  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew  to  bo 
dJBfnisted  With  the  administration  of  the  Dorlas,  and  to  hare 
inclination  as  well  m  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  gorem- 
ment.  Of  the  vast  nnmber  of  persona  wLo  now  filled  the 
pa]ace,  a  few  only  tnew  for  what  purpose  tbey  were  assembled  j 
the  rest,  astonished  at  finding',  instead  of  the  preparations  for  a 
feast,  a  eonrt  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apartmenta  filled 
with  the  instrumenta  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  miitore 
of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

"While  their  minds  were  ia  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation, 
Ficaeo  appeared.  "With  a  look  fnll  of  alacrity  and  confidence, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling 
them,  that  they  were  not  now  called  to  partake  of  the  pleaaure 
of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a  deed  of  .valour,  which 
would  lend  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown.  He  veb 
before  their  eyes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority 
of  tjie  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  emperor  to  a  family  moro  deyotcd  to  him  than 
to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual. 
"This  unrighteous  dominion,"  continued  he,  "  you  have  it  now 
in  your  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish  the  freedom  of  your 
country  on  a  firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off  I  have 
taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  asso- 
ciates are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors,  if 
necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  arc  as  secure  as  I  have  been 
provident.  Their  insolent  contempt  of  Iheir  countrymen  has 
banished  the  anspicion  and  timidity  which  usually  render  the 
guilty  quiok'sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  sagacious  to  guard 
against,  the  vengeance  which  thej  deserve.  They  will  now  feel 
the  blow,  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  IJet 
us  then  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver  our  eoontry  by  on« 
generous  effort,  almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain 
of  success."    These  words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervoui 
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vbich  aniniatea  tlie  mind  vrben  roueed  by  great  objects,  made 
the  desired  impression  oq  tbe  audience,  Picseo's  vassala,  ready 
to  execute  whatever  their  masler  should  oommiad,  received 
Iiis  discoorfla  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whosa 
ibrtunes  were  desperate,  the  lic:euso  and  confusion  of  an  in- 
Burrection  afforded  an  agreeable  prospeet.  Tiioae  of  higher 
rank,  and  more  virtuoua  Bentimenta,  durat  not  discover  the  Bur- 
ptise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal  of 
An  enterprise  no  leas  uuexpectcd  than  atrocious ;  as  each  of 
Uiem  imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conapiracy, 
and  saw  himeclf  eurrounded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a 
signal  from  their  leader  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  crime. 
"With  one  voice,  then,  all  appkuded,  or  feigned  to  applaud, 
the  undertaking. 

PieBco,  having;  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before 
lie  gave  them  his  last  ordera,  hastened  for  a  moment  to  tbe 
apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom 
he  loved  with  tender  afiection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue 
tendered  ber  worthy  of  his  love.  The  noise  of  the  armed  men 
who  crowded  tbe  court  aud  palace,  having  long  before  this 
reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  aome  liazardoua  enterprise  to  bo 
in  hand,  and  ahe  trembled  for  her  husband.  Me  found  her  in 
all  the  anguish  of  uncertainly  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now 
impossible  to  keep  hia  design  concealed,  lie  informed  her  of 
what  he  had  undertaken.  The  prospect  of  a  scene  ao  full  of 
'  liorror  aa  well  aa  danger,  completed  her  agony  ;  and  foreboding 
immediately  in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  of  it,  she  endeavoured 
by  her  tcara,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  Fieaco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to 
inspire  her  with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an 
exceH  of  tendcrneaa  had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it 
could  not  sliakc  hia  resolution.  "I''arewell  !"  he  cried,  us  ho 
quitted  tbe  apartment;  "  you  ahall  either  never  see  me  more, 
or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  everything  JJi  Genoa  aubjeet  to 
your  power." 

As  soon  as  he  rtjuincd  his  companions,  be  allotted  each  his 
proper  station ;  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the 
different  gates  of  the  cily ;  aome  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
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the  principal  atreeta  or  placBB  of  Btrengtli :  Fieseo  reserved  for 
himaelf  the  attack  of  the  harbour  where  Dorin's  galleys  -^ere 
laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of  greatest  danger. 
It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  alept  in  the  aecurity  of 
pence,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  Dumeroas,  desperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  esecute  their  plan.  They  surpriaed 
somB  of  the  gates,  without  meeting  with  nny  resistance,  The3r 
got  posseBsion  of  others  after  a  fiharp  conflict  with  the  Boldiers 
on  guard.  Verrina,  with  tha  galley  which  had  been  fitted  Out 
against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or 
little  harbour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of  esoap« 
being  cut  ofi'  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted  to 
enter  the  galleys  from  tha  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast, 
they  were  ia  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not 
only  unrigged  and  disarmed,  bat  had  no  crew  on  board,  except 
the  slayes  chained  to  tlie  oar.  E^ery  quarter  of  the  eity  wag 
now  fiOed  with  noiae  and  tumult,  all  the  streets  resounding  witli 
the  cry  of  Fie.ico  and  Liberty.  At  that  name,  ao  popular  and 
beloved,  many  of  the  Jower  rank  took  arms,  and  joined  the 
conspiratora.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy, 
aatonished  or  aETrigbted,  shut  tha  gates  of  their  houses,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  aecuring  them  from  pillage.  At 
last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  of  Tiolence  and  sonfuaioo 
reached  the  palace  of  Doria.  Giannetioo  started  immediately 
from  his  bed,  and  imaginiog  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  among  the  Bailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants, 
nnd  hurried  towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas, 
through  which  he  liad  to  pas?,  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him  'B'itli 
the  utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  Tha  soma 
must  have  been  tha  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de 
iFiesco  had  executed  his  brother's  plan,  and  had  proceeded 
immediately  to  attack  him  in  his  palaeo :  but  he,  from  tha 
sordid  consideration  of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst 
the  confusion.  Laving  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  Aoclrew 
got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death,  as  well  of  his  own 
danger ;  and,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Amidst   this   general    consternation,   a   few   senators   had   tli0 
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courage  to  agaemble  in  the  palace  of  tlic  republic*  At  first, 
some  of  ihv  moat  daring  amotiR  ihem  attempted  to  rally  the 
BCflttered  soldiers,  and  to  attack  a  boJy  of  the  conapiratoi's  ; 
but  being-  repuiacJ  with  iosa,  all  agreed  that  notliing  now 
remained,  but  to  treat  with  the  party  ttliioh  seemed  to  bo 
irresistible.  Deputies  were  nceordinj;ly  sent  to  iearn  of  Fiosco 
what  were  the  coneesaiona  with  whioh  he  would  ha  satisfied,  or 
'nther  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  lie  should  please  to  pre- 

But  by  this  time  Ficsco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to 
negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  ho  was  about  to  leave  tiie 
harbour,  where  everything  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  tliat  ho 
migbt  joia  hie  victorious  companions,  ho  heard  some  extra- 
ordinary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral's  galley.  Alarmed  at  the 
noise,  and  feartni;  that  the  slaTes  might  break  their  cbains,  and 
orerpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but  the  plank  which 
Reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn, 
'iie  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately, 
loaded  with  heavy  armour,  ho  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full 
possession  of  everything  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire. 
Verrina  was  the  firit  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and 
foreseeing  at  oace  all  its  cousequeuces,  concealed  it  with  the 
tltmost  induBtry  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy. Nor  was  it  difficult  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  of 
the  Difibt,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators 
sbonld  have  put  the  city  in  the  power  of  tho  conspirators.  All 
tildr  hopes  of  this  were  disconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of 
Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  tho  deputies  of  the  senate  inquired 
Ibr  his  brother,  the  couut  of  Lavagno,  that  they  might  make 
their  proposal  to  him,  replied  with  a  childish  vanity,  *'  I  am  now 
the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belongs,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered,  as  well  to  his  friends  as 
to  his  enemies,  what  had  happened,  and  made  tho  impression 
which  might  havo  been  expected  upon  both.  Tho  deputies, 
flncoaraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which  could  occasion 
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sacli  a  Budden  rovolution  as  rai(;ht  turn,  to  tlieir  od' 
aBBumad  inatantly,  witk  adiairable  prL'sence  of  mind, 
tone,  Buitable  to  tbo  oliunge  in.  ttieir  circumatELDces,  and  made 
high  demanda.  "While  thoy  endeavoured  to  gaia  time  by  pro- 
trnetiug  the  negotiation,  the  rest  of  the  aeoatorB  were  busy  in 
BBBemblin);  their  pDrtisaiia,  and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of 
defending  the  paiace  of  the  republic.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
connpirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man  whom  they 
adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall 
from  their  hands.  Tiiat  profound  and  amaziuE  secrecy  with. 
which  the  conspiracy  had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  con- 
tributed hitherto  so  much  to  its  success,  proved  now  the  chief 
cause  of  its  miaearriase.  The  leader  was  gone ;  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  acted  under  Mm  knew  not  bis  confidants,  and 
were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was  do 
person  among  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fieaco's  place,  or  to  flnieh  his  plan :  after  having  lost 
the  spirit  wiiich  animated  it,  life  and  activity  deaerted  the  whole 
body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses, 
hoping  that,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  bad  passed 
unobserved,  and  might  remain  unlinown.  Others  Bought  for 
eafety  by  a  timely  retreat;  and,  before  breut  of  day,  most  of 
them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which,  but  a  few  Loura 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledKe  them  as  masters. 

Nest  morning  everything  was  quiet  in  Genoa ;  not  an  enemy 
■was  to  be  seen  ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night 
appeared,  the  conspirators  having  conducted  their  euterpriao 
with  more  noise  than  bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  adTanta^ei 
by  surprise,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  Towards  evening 
Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city,  being  met  by  alt  the 
inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  ncelamationa  of  joy.  Though 
the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  freHk 
in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  hia  kiiiaman  still  before 
his  eyes,  nuch  was  his  moderation  bb  well  aa  magnanimity,  that 
the  decree  issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirnlors  did  not 
exceed  that  just  measure  of  severjly  which  was  requisite  for  the 
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support  of  gOTernment,  and  was  dictated  npither  by  the  violence 
of  rejentment  nor  the  rancour  of  revenKc* 

After  taking  tlio  necesmry  precautions  for  preventing  the 
ilame  which  wua  now  ao  happily  cxtinguiahed  from  breaking  out 
anew,  the  Sret  care  of  the  senate  nas  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
the  emperor,  to  give  hira  a  particular  detail  of  what  had 
happened,  and  to  beg  his  assielance  towartU  the  reduction  of 
Moutobbio,  a  fltrong;  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Fieaci, 
in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charlea  was  do  lesa 
alarmed  than  astonished  at  an  event  so  atrange  and  unexpected. 
He  could  not  believe  that  FicBco,  how  bold  or  adventurous 
soever,  durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterpriee,  but  on  foreign 
suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  Being  informed 
that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  a  measure  whieh  big  son  had  conntenanced. 
Proceeding  from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's 
cautious  maxima  of  policy  in  other  instanceB  rendered  extremely 
probable,  ho  coneliided  that  the  French  king  must  have  fcnowa 
and  approved  of  the  design  ;  and  he  began  to  apprehend  that 
this  spark  might  again  kindle  the  fiame  of  war  which  had  raged 
BO  long  in  Italy.  As  he  had  drained  his  Italian  territories  of 
troops  on.  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether  unpro- 
Tided  for  resisting  any  bostjlo  attack  in  that  country ;  and,  on 
tbe  first  appearance  of  danger,  he  must  have  detached  thither 
the  greatest  pert  of  his  forces  for  ita  defence.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  ultogetlier  imprudent  in  the 
emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  tbe  elector,  until  he 
elionld  learn,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  whether  such  a, 
scene  were  not  about  to  open  in  Italy  aa  migbt  put  it  out  of 
Ilia  power  to  keep  the  field  with  an  army  aufUcient  to  oppose 
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ThF  Emperor  rei:i:ive9  his  Son  Philip  ia  Ihe  Law  Couutries. 

The  emperor'a  dread  of  the  hostile  intentioDB  of  the  pope 
and  French  kiog  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill- 
grounded  Buapicion.  Paul  had  already  giren.  iho  strongeat 
proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity.  Chariea  could  not 
hope  tliat  Francis,  after  a  riFalsliip  of  so  lon^  continnance, 
woold  behold  the  great  advantages  which  he  had  gained  OTer 
the  confederate  Proteatanta,  without  feeling  his  ancient  emula- 
tion revive.  He  was  not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Franoi* 
liad  observed  the  rapid  progreaa  of  his  arma  witli  deep  concern, 
and  tiougii  hitkerto  prevented,  by  circumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to  check  them,  he 
was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make  aorae  eslraordinary 
and  timely  eflbrt,  Chariea  must  acquire  audi  a  degree  of  power' 
as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
apprehension,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  of 
rivalship  alone,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wiaeat  poHtidana  of 
the  age,  suggcetod  various  eipedienta  which  might  serve  to 
retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victories,  and  to  form  by 
degrees  such  a  combination  sgainat  him  as  might  put  a  stop  to 
his  dangerous  career. 

With  thia  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissariea  in  Germaay 
to  employ  all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
confederutes,  and  to  prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the 
emperor.    He  made  liberal  offiTS  of  hia  aaaistancc  to  the  eicc- 
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tor  and  laodgraTe.  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zealoni,  as 
trell  aa  the  most  powerful,  of  the  whole  body ;  ho  uaed  eyery 
argmnent,  and  proposed  every  advantage,  which  could  either 
confirm  their  dread  of  the  emperor's  deaigns,  or  determine  them 
not  to  imitate  the  ineonBiderato  credulity  of  their  asaociateB,  in 
giving  np  their  religion  and  liberties  to  Lis  disposal.  While  he 
took  thifl  step  towards  continuing  the  civil  war  which  raged  in 
Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  np  foreign  enemies 
against  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained 
of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  Jiie 
army  against  the  confcderatea  of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the 
pope  to  repair,  by  a  vigorous  and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  contributing  to  raise  the  emperor 
to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Finding  Paul,  both 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  ovm  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  ita 
consequencesj  abundantly  disposed  to  listen,  to  what  he  sug- 
gested, he  availed  himself  of  this  favonrable  disposition  which 
the  pontifi'  began  to  discover,  as  an  argument  to  gain  the 
Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  nothing 
conld  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppreasion  and  servi- 
tude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  the 
Srst  beginning  to  a  general  confederacy,  in  order  to  humble  that 
ambitions  potentate,  whom  they  had  all  eqrial  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the  southern  courts, 
be  turned  his  attention  next  towardH  those  in  the  north  of 
Enrope.  As  the  king  of  Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be 
offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  imagined  that  the  object  of 
the  league  which  he  had  projcuted  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
him;  and,  iest  couai derations  of  caution  or  prudence  should 
restrain  Tiim  from  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these, 
by  offering  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  hia  son.* 
As  the  ministers  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edward 
VI.  Lad  openly  declared  tberaaelves  converts  to  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry'a  death  ta 
lay  aside  that  disguise  nhich  his  intolerant  bigotry  had  forced 
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them  to  aasume,  Franeia  flattered  himself  that  their  zeal  vroali 
Eot  allow  them  to  remain  inaetive  spectators  of  tho  overthrow 
and  deBtruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with, 
themselves.  He  hoped  that,  notwithBtanding  the  struggles  of 
faction  incident  to  a,  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approach- 
ing rupture  with  thu  Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  tliem  likewise  to 
take  part  in  the  common  cause* 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  Tariety  of  expedients,  and 
exerted  himself  with  such  extraordinary  activity,  to  rouse  the 
different  states  of  Europe  against  his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect 
what  depended  on  himself  alone.  He  levied  troops  in  all  parte 
of  his  dominions;  he  collected  military  stores;  he  contracted 
with  tho  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerahle  hody  of  men ;  he  put 
his  finances  in  admirable  order;  he  remitted  considerable  sums 
to  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  and  took  all  the  other  Etepa 
necessary  towards  commencing  hostilities,  oa  iko  shortest  warn- 
ing, nnd  with  the  greatest  vigour.f 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so 
many  instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  obaer- 
vation.  He  was  early  informed  of  Francis's  intrigues  in  the 
several  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations; 
and,  sensible  how  fatal  an  interruption  a  foreign  war  would  prove 
to  his  designs  in  G!«rmany,  ho  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  that 
event.  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as  unavoidable  aa 
it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatinblo  and  well-directed  ambi- 
tion of  Solyman,  and  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  begin- 
ning his  military  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour 
with  which  ho  conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  lie  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  or 
inclination  to  begin  hostUities.  He  had  already  made  some  dis- 
covery of  his  seutlmonts,  by  expressing  a  joy  altogetlier  unbe- 
coming the  head  of  tho  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of  lite 
advantage  which  tho  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert 
of  Brandenburg ;  and  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding,  in  tho 
French  kiog,  an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  hira,  Le  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  violence  and  extent  of  Lis  enroi^.J 
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The  Venetians,  Charlea  was  well  ojsured,  had  long  observed  the 
growth  of  hifl  power  with,  jealouay,  wliieli,  added  to  the  Bolicita. 
tions  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  lost  quicken  their  alow 
couneilH,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
Englisli,  it  wns  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reaaong  to  be  dis- 
goated,  aa  well  as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  abore 
all,  he  dreaded  the  active  emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  aoul  and  mover  of  any  confederaoy  thai 
could  he  formed  against  him ;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  afforded 
protection  to  Verrioa,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fieaco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  iti 
Italy,  of  which  he  conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have 
been  only  the  prelnde. 

But  vrhile  he  remained  in  this  atate  of  suspense  and  solicitude, 
there  waa  one  circumstance  which  aftordod  him  some  prospect 
of  escaping  the  danger.  The  French  king'a  health  began 
to  decline.  A  disease,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  inconsiderato 
pursuit  of  pleaaure,  preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The 
preparations  for  war,  as  well  as  tlie  negotiations  in  the  different 
eoQTts,  began  to  languish,  together  with  the  monarch  who  gave 
spirit  to  both.  The  Genoese,  during  that  intervo!,  reduced  Mon- 
tobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  putting  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  nil  remains  of 
the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  imperial  cities  in  Germany, 
despairing  of  timely  aaaistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the 
emperor.  Even  the  landgrave  aeemed  disposed  to  abandon  tho 
elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  accommodation,  ou 
such  terma  aa  he  could  obtain.  In  the  meantime,  Cliarlea  waited 
■with  impatience  tho  isBue  of  a  diatemper,  which  was  to  decido 
whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare  for  resisting  a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  Eiiropa 
against  him,  or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  iarado  Saxony 
without  interruption  or  fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortonc,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  hia  family,  tliat 
■ome  historians  have  called  it  the  slai-  of  the  house  of  Aiiitria, 
did  not  desert  him  on  this  occasion.  Francis  dii'd  at  Kam- 
bouillet,  on  the  last  day  of  Mai-eh,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  hia 
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During  tiTeDty-e;_ 
D  subsisted  between  h 
and  the  emperor,  which  involTcd  not  only  their  own  dominiona, 
bnt  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length, 
than  had  been  known  in  any  former  period.  Many  eircura- 
atances  contributed  to  this.  Their  aaimosity  waa  founded  in 
opposition  of  interest,  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and 
eiaaperatcd  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but  by  reciprocal 
inaoltB.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed  to 
posaesa  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  waa  wonderfully  balanced 
by  some  favourable  circumstance  peeuliur  to  the  other.  The 
emperor's  dominiona  were  of  greater  extent,  the  French  king's 
lay  more  compact ;  Francis  governed  big  kingdom  with  absolute 
power ;  that  of  Charles  waa  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of 
authority  by  address ;  the  troops  of  the  former  were  more 
impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter  better  diaci- 
plined  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abihties  of 
the  two  monarcha  were  as  different  aa  the  adfantages  ivhich  they 
possessed,  and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between 
them.  Erancia  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prosecuted  them 
at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them  into  esccntion  with  & 
most  adventurous  courage ;  but  being  destitute  of  the  persever- 
aiice  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  his 
designs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impatience,  and 
aomotimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness ;  but  Laving  once  fixed  his  pUu,  be  adhered 
to  it  witi  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor  disoou- 
ragement  could  torn  him  aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The 
sttceess  of  their  enterprises  waa  suitable  to  the  diversity  of 
tlieir  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.  Francis, 
faj  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's  best^ 
laid  schemes;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution 
of  his  designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival'a  career,  and 
liaffled  or  repulsed  his  most  vigorous  elTorta.  The  former,  at 
tile  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  his 
«nemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and  carried  all  before 
liiin  i  but  the  latter,  wcuting  until  he  saw  tho  force  of  his  livol 
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begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  tlie  end  not  only  all  tliftt  lie  had 
lost,  but  made  new  acquiaitioos.  Few  of  the  Frencli  mouarck's 
attempts  lowajds  conquest,  wlioteror  promising  aspect  tliey 
might  wear  at  first,  wero  conducted  to  a  happj  isBuc ;  many  of 
the  emperor's  enterpriaes,  even  after  they  appeared  desperate 
and  impracticable,  tenmnoted  in  tbe  most  prosperous  manner. 
IFrancis  was  dazzled  with  the  epleadour  of  an  uodertaking; 
Charles  was  allured  by  tbe  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparatire  merit  and  reputa- 
tion has  not  been  fised,  eitber  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  tieir 
abilities  for  government,  or  by  an  impttrlial  consideration  of  the 
greatness  and  success  of  their  undertakings ;  and  Franria  ia  one 
of  those  monarcbs  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  temple  of 
fame  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold. 
This  pre-enainence  ho  owed  to  many  different  circumstances. 
The  superiority  which  Charles  acquired  by  tie  victory  of  Favia, 
and  which,  from  that  period,  he  preserved  through  the  remainder 
of  liis  reign,  was  so  manifest,  that  Francis's  struggle  against  hia 
-eiorbitant  and  growing  dominioa  was  viewed,  by  most  of  the 
«Uier  powers,  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally  arises 
for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal  contest,  but  witli 
the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common  enemy,  and 
endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable  to 
them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their 
contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  govern- 
ment, but  >ipon  their  quahties  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding 
the  many  errors  conspicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
administration,  was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generons. 
He  possessed  dignity  without  pride,  affability  free  from  mean- 
ness, and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit.  All  who  had  access  to 
hiat — and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  prifUoge — 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  hia  personal  qualities, 
bis  suhjecte  forgot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  admiring  him 
OS  the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions, ' 
they  hardly  murmured  at  acts  of  mal- ad  ministration,  which,  in 
a  prince  of  less  engaging  disposition,  would  have  been  deemed 
unpardonable.     This    admiration,  however,  must   have    been 
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temporary  only,  and  would  have  died  aivay  with  tlie  courtiers 
who  bestowed  it;  the  illuaion  arising  from  liia  privnto  TJrtueB 
muat  hare  eeaaed,  and  posterity  nould  hare  judged  of  hia  public 
conduct  witU  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumatancB 
prerented  this,  and  hia  name  haa  been  transmitted  to  posterity 
with  iDcreoaing  reputation.  Science  and  the  arta  had,  at  that 
time,  made  little  progreaa  in  France.  They  were  juat  beginning 
to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  they  bad  revived, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat.  Fraucia  took  them 
immediately  nnder  hia  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himself  ia 
the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He 
invited  learned  men  to  Uia  court,  he  conversed  nith  them 
foniiliarly,  he  employed  them  in  business,  ho  raised  them  to 
offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured  Ihcmwith  his  confidence.  That 
order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when  denied  the 
tcapect  to  which  they  conceived  themselves  entitled,  than  apt  to 
be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider 
as  their  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gi-atitude  to  auck 
«  benefactor,  and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  nil 
their  ingenuity  in  panegyric.  Succeeding  authors,  warmed  with 
their  descriptions  of  Froncia'a  bounty,  adopted  their  encomiums, 
and  even  added  to  thera.  The  appellation  of  fatlier  of  tetUri, 
bestowed  upon  Francis,  haa  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among 
hiatorinns,  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  hia  infirmities,  or  to  point  out  its  defects.  Thus 
Froncis,  notwithstanding  Ids  inferior  abilities  and  want  of 
suceeea,  haa  more  than  equalled  the  fame  of  Chnrles.  The 
good  quaUties  which  he  possessed  as  a  man,  havo  entitled  him 
to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been  beston'ed  upon 
the  extensive  geniua  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but 
less  amiable  rival. 

By  hia  death,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of 
Europe.  Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and 
command.  Lad  now  to  contend  only  with  younger  roonarchs, 
who  could  not  be  regarded  na  worthy  to  enter  the  liata  with 
him,  who  had  alood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry  Till,  and 
Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  Uouour  in  all  these  diiferent 
struggles.    By  this  event  he  waa  eased  of  all  disquietude,  ttnd 
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was  happy  to  find  tliat  he  miglit  begin  with  safety  thoae  opera- 
tions ngainst  the  elector  of  Sasony  wLieU  lie  liud  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  suspend.  Ho  linew  the  abilities  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to 
tiiOBe  of  his  father,  nnd  foresaw  that  ho  wonid  be  bo  much 
occupied  for  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers, 
whom  he  hated,  and  in  i;ratifying  the  ambidous  demands  of  his 
own  favourites,  that  he  bad  nothing  to  dread,  cither  from  his 
personal  efforts,  Or  from  any  confederacy  which  this  unexperienced 
prince  could  form. 

But  as  it  was  uncertiin  how  long  such  an  interval  of  security 
might  continue,  Charlea  determined  instnntly  to  improve  it ;  and 
as  soon  as  lie  heard  of  Francis's  demise,  he  began  iiis  march 
from  Egra,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of 
the  papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had 
■o  mnch  diminished  his  army,  that  sixteen  thousand  men  were 
all  he  could  assemble.  "With  this  inconsiderable  body  ho  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  what  degree 
of  authority  be  should  possess  from  that  period  in  Germany ; 
hut  as  this  littlo  army  consisted  cliiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish 
nnd  Italian  bands,  ho  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much 
to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and  even  with  so  small  a  force,  ho 
bad  reason  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success- 
Tie  elector  bad  levied  an  array  flatly  superior  in  aumber ;  but 
neither  the  experience  and  diseiplino  of  his  troops,  nor  the 
abilities  of  his  officers,  were  to  bo  compared  with  those  of  tlie 
emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  Rullty  of  an 
error,  which  deprived  him  of  all  the  ndvantjige  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  his  superiority  iji  number,  and  was  olone 
Boffioieat  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  Instead  of  keeping  his 
forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body  towards  tlie  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  moloon- 
teaia  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what 
remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  bis  first  impression,  vainly  imagining  that 
open  towns  with  smoU  gorrisons  might  be  rendered  tenable 
against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  soalhcrn  fi'onticr  of  Saxony,  and 
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attaoked  Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  tlu 
nifaaare  which  the  elector  had  taken  was  immediately  ai 
troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  witliout  rcsietanoe,  and 
those  in  all  the  other  places  between  that  and  the  Elbe  either 
imitated  their  example,  or  tied  as  the  imperialists  approached. 
Charles,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  pnnio  with  which, 
they  seemed  to  be  Btrack,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fised  his  head-quBrtera  at  MeiBsen,  con- 
tinoed  in  hia  wonted  state  of  fluctoation  and  ancertainty.  He 
even  became  more  undetermined,  in  proportion  aa  the  danger 
drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt  and  dccisiTe  reaolutioaa. 
Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  defend  the  hanka  of 
the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as  Boon  as  the 
detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  him.  At 
other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilons,  seeming  to 
adopt  the  more  prudent  couoBels  of  those  who  advised  him  to 
endeavour  at  protractbg  the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire 
under  the  fortifications  of  Wittemberg,  where  the  imperialiBts 
could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage,  and  where 
he  miirht  wait  in  safefj  for  the  auccours  which  he  e\"pected  from 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Protestant  cities  on  the 
Saltic.  Without  fixing  npon  either  of  these  plans,  ho  In^ke 
down  the  bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  baak 
of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  after 
mnch  hesitation,  adopted  one  of  those  middle  Bchemes  which  are 
always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds  incapable  of  deciding.  He 
left  a  detachment  at  Mulilberg  to  oppose  the  impcriahsts,  if  they 
aboold  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a  few  miles 
with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  ospeottttioo  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his  subsequent 
motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived,  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  April,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The  river  at  that  place  was  three  hundred 
paces  in  breadth,  above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and 
the  bank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which 
he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these  obstacles,  bo  ' 
caUcd  together  hia  general  oiEocra,  and,  without  asking  thoir  J 
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opinion,  communicafed  to  tkem  Uis  iatejition  of  nttumpting  nest 
morning  to  force  Lis  paeeage  over  the  river,  aud  to  attack  the 
enemy  wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  Thej  all  ex- 
preesed  their  Eistoaiahiiient  at  eucli  a  bold  resolution;  and  even 
the  doke  of  Alva,  though  naturally  darin);  and  impetuoas,  and 
Maurice  of  Saiony,  notwithatanding  hia  impatience  to  crush  his 
rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  againet  it.  But  the 
emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments,  nnd  gave  the  grdera  necessary  foe 
executing  his  design. 

Early  ia  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish,  and  Italian  foot 
jaarched  towards  the  river,  and  began  an  incessant  fire  upon  the 
enemy.  The  long  heavy  muskets  used  in  that  age  did  ezecution 
DD  the  opposite  hank,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  a 
martjal  ardour  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enemy,  rushed  into 
the  stream,  and,  advancing  breaat-Ligh,  fired  with  a  more  certain 
aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a  bridge 
of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry ;  aud  a  peasant 
taring  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavalry  through  the  river  by 
a.  Ford  with  which  he  waa  well  acquainted,  they  alao  were  put 
in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  these  operations,  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which 
they  had  erected ;  but  as  a  thick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds 
npon  the  river,  they  eould  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty,  and 
the  imperialists  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Sasons 
being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  on 
fire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  and 
prepared  to  retire.  The  imperialista  perceiring  this,  ten,  Spanish 
BoidierB  instantly  stripped  themselves,  and  holding  their  swordg 
with  their  teeth,  swam  across  the  rirer,  put  to  flight  such  of 
the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  Ihem,  saved  from  the  flames  as 
many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their  own  bridge, 
and  by  this  spirited  and  suceessfol  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier 
beside  hun,  began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light  horse  marching 
in  front,  followed  by  the  men-at-arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in 
person,  mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous 
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habit,  and  carryiiig  a  javelin,  in  Lis  hand.  Sach 
body  atruggling  through  a  great  river,  in  which,  according  to  tho 
directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  mate  several 
turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swim. 
ming,  presented  to  their  compaoionE,  whom  they  left  behind,  a 
spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  courage, 
at  last,  Biirmoiinted  every  obstacle,  no  man  bctrnying  any  symp- 
tom of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared  in  the  dacgerno  less  than 
the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the  opposite 
side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  thereat  of  the  infantry, 
advanced  towards  the  Sasons  with,  the  troops  which  had  passed 
along  with  him,  who,  fluslied  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it 
might  have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of 
their  superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 
During  all  these  operations  which  necessarily  consumed  much 
time,  the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  eamp ;  and  from  an 
infatuation  which  appears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  beat- 
informed  historians  impute  it  to  the  treacherous  arts  of  hift 
generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelligence,  Le  woidd  not 
believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or  could  be  so 
near  at  hand.f  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistulce, 
bj  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for 
retreating  towards  "Wittemberg.  But  a  German  army,  encum- 
bered, as  usual,  with  baggage  and  artillery,  could  not  bo  put 
suddenly  in  motion.  They  had  juat  begun  to  march,  when  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the  elector  saw  aa, 
engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less  bold  in 
action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made  the  dispositioQ  for 
battle  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most 
proper  manner ;  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  hia 
winga,  BO  as  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  \\liicli  were  far  more  numerous  than  Lis  own.  The 
emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  na  tliey  came  up, 
and  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  (aw  but  effica- 
cious words  to  do  their  duty.     It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit 
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tliat  the  two  armies  advncced  to  tbe  charge.  As  tlie  day,  which 
Jiod  hitherto  been  dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  np  at  that 
moment,  this  accidental  circumstance  made  an  improsaioa  on 
the  different  parties  corresponding  to  the  tone  of  their  minds : 
tlie  SaioDS,  sarpriaed  and  disheartened,  felt  pain  at  being  exposed 
fully  to  the  view  of  tlie  enemy ;  the  imperialista,  being  now 
secure  that  tho  Protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  them, 
rejoiced  nt  the  return  of  aunahino  as  a  certain  presage  of  vielory. 
The  shock  of  battle  vrould  not  have  been  long  doubtful,  if  the 
personal  courage  which  the  elector  displayed,  together  with  the 
activity  which  he  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain,  and  cut  off  all  pos- 
sibility of  hesitation,  had  not  revived  in  some  degree  the  spirit 
of  his  troops.  They  repulsed  tho  Hungarian  light-horse  who 
began  the  attack,  and  received  with  lirmness  the  men-at-arms 
who  next  advanced  to  tho  charge;  hut  ns  these  were  the  flower 
of  tho  imperial  army,  were  oommaudcd  by  experienced  olEcera, 
and  fonght  under  the  emperor's  eye,  tho  Saiona  soon  began  to 
give  way,  and  the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time,  and 
falling  oa  their  flinkB,  the  flight  became  general.  A  small  body 
of  chosen  aoldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had  fought  in  person, 
Btill  continued  to  defend  fhemaelrea,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest;  but  being  surrounded 
on  every  side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  perceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered 
himself  a  priaoner.  He  was  conducted  immediately  towards 
the  emperor,  whom  lie  found  just  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  exultation  of  aucoesa, 
and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  hia  officers,  upon  this  com- 
plete victory  obtained  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  anch  an 
unfortunate  and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was 
equally  magnanimous  and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he 
approached  hia  conqueror  without  any  of  the  suUenncss  or  pride 
which  would  have  been  improper  in  a  captive;  and  consoiooa  of 
his  oitn  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  submission,  unbe- 
t'oraing  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.  "The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "has  made  me  your 
prisoner,  most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated — " 


Hwo  Cbarlei  harshly  intermpted  him ;  "  And  am  I  then 
acknoirledged  to  be  emperor  P  Charles  of  Ghent  iraa  the  ouly  title- 
jou  lately  allowed  me.  Ton  shall  be  treated  as  yoa  deserve. " 
At  tlieae  words  he  turned  frnm  him  abruptly  with  a  haughty  air. 
To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  kinfj  of  the  Eomana  added  reproaehea 
in  hia  own  name,  using  expresaiona  still  more  uegecerous  and 
insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply;  hut,  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  which  discnvered  neither  aBtonishment  nor  dejec- 
tion,  accompanied    the   Spanish   soldieca    appointed   to   guard 

This  deciaive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only  fifty  men.. 
Twelre  hundred  of  the  Sasona  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursnit, 
and  a  greater  number  taken  prisoners.  About  four  hundred 
lept  in  a  body,  and  oscaped  to  Wittemberg,  together  with  the' 
electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the 
action.  After  reating  two  days  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
to  refresh  his  army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of' 
the  adjacent  to«TiB,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  pro- 
tection by  submitting  to  his  will,  the  emperor  began  to  naOYe 
towards  Wittemberg,  that  he  might  terminate  the  war  at  once,. 
by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  Tlie  unfortunate  elector  waa- 
carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  eTerywhere, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  own  aubjeeta ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afilieting 
to  them,  who  both  honcmred  and  lored  him ;  though  the  laaBlfc 
W&8  so  far  from  subduing  his  £rm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even 
ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and  eompoaure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  aleetoral 
bronch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
Gennany,  and  could  not  be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without 
great  difficulty,  the  emperor  marched  thither  with  the  utmost 
despateh,  hoping  that  while  the  consternation  occasioned  by  his 
victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might  imitate  the 
esample  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power,  aa  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the 
elector's  wife,  a  woman  no  lees  distinguished  by  her  abilities 
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th&n  hei  rictue,  isBtead  of  abandoning  herself  to  teara  and 
lamentatioaa  upon  Iier  huBbiind's  mialbrtane,  endeavoured,  by 
her  example,  as  well  aa  exLortalions,  to  animate  the  citizens. 
She  inspired  them  with  Each  resolution,  that,  when  Bummoned 
to  Hurrender,  they  returned  a  Tigorous  ansicer,  warning  the 
emperor  to  behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank,  as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, who  woa  atUl  a  prisoner,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  so  leas 
than  the  strength  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege 
in  form  necessary.  After  such  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have 
been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  emperor  woa  destitute  of  everything  requisite  for 
carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice  removed  all  difficulties,  by  engaging 
to  furnish  provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  what- 
ever e!ae  ahould  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this,  Charlea  gave 
orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  appeared, 
that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions, 
vhick  he  espected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  hia 
tinsman,  and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause.  Lad  led  him  to 
promiae  what  exceeded  his  power  to  perform.  A  battering  train 
vsa,  indeed,  carried  eafely  down  the  Elbe  from  Dreadeu  to 
Wittemberg ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force  to  preserve 
a  seeure  communication  between  his  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers.  Count  Manafeldt,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  electoral  troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provi- 
siona  and  military  stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers 
f  destined  for  the  service  of  the  imperialiats.  This  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced  the  emperor,  that,  aa 
he  oould  uot  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  reconrac  ought  to  be 
Iiad  to  some  more  expeditious  aa  well  as  more  certain  method  of 
getting  posseaaion  of  the  town. 

The  nnfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and  Charles  was 
ungenerous  and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
in  order  to  make  an  experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring 
about  his  design,  by  working  upon  the  tendemeaa  of  a  wife  for 
her  iiuaband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their  parent. 
With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time  to  open  the 
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gates,  leitiug  her  knaw  that  if  she  again  refueeii  to  comply,  the 
olector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  ohatiiiacy.  To  coiv. 
vince  her  tliat  thifl  was  not  an  empty  threat,  ho  hrought  liia 
prisoner  to  an  immedinte  trial.  The  proceedings  Ojrahist  hua 
were  ae  irregular  as  the  stratagein  ■was  barbarous.  Instead  of 
conaulling  the  eta-tcB  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the  cause  to 
any  court,  which,  aceording  to  the  Getmaa  constitution,  might 
have  legally  taken  cognizauce  of  the  cleetor'a  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  conrt- 
maxtial,  composed  of  Spanish  and  Itnliaa  officers,  and  at  whick 
the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  iostrument  for  any  act  of 
violence,  presided.  This  strange  trihunul  founded  its  cIiargB 
upon  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  iesned  against  the 
prisoaer  by  the  sole  anthority  of  the  emperor,  and  was  destitute 
of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  volid.  But  tha 
court-martial  preauming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him,  to  suffer 
death  by  being  beheaded.  This  decreewasintimatedto  the  elector 
wliilo  ho  was  amusing  himself  in  playing  at  chess  witli  Emeat 
of  Brunswick,  his  fellow-prisoner.  He  paused  for  a  moment^ 
though,  without  discovering  any  symptom  either  of  surprise 
terror  1  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  "  It  is  easy,"  continued 
he,  "  to  comprehend  his  scheme.  I  must  die,  becauac  Wittem- 
berg  will  not  surrender;  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with, 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can  preserve  the  dignity  of  my 
house,  and  ti-ananiit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance  which, 
belongs  to  tliem.  "Would  to  Gfod,  that  this  sentence  moy  not 
affect  niy  wife  and  cliildrcn  more  than  it  intimidates  me ;  and 
that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too 
long,  may  not  renounce  honours  and  territories  which  they  were 
born  to  possess ! "  *  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom 
he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual 
attention  and  ingenuity,  and  having  heut  Ernest,  expressed  all 
the  satisfaction  which  is  conimoQly  felt  on  gaining  such  victories. 
After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  ho  might 
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It  WM  not  with  the  aame  indiffereoco,  or  composure,  that  the 
actount  of  the  elector's  danger  yraa  received  in  Wittemberg, 
Sybilla,  who  Lad  supported  with  anch  undaunted  fortitude  her 
husband's  miafortunea,  while  she  imagined  that  they  toiild  reach 
BO  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories,  felt  all  her 
resolution  fail  as  soon  aa  hia  life  was  threatened.  Solicitous  to 
save  that,  she  despiaed  every  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacritlce,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed 
conqueror.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  CleveB,  the  elector  of 
Erandenhnrg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  com- 
municated the  true  motiyea  of  his  violent  proceedings  against 
tho  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him  to  epare  his  life.  The 
first  was  prompted  to  do  so  merely  hy  compassion  for  his 
sister,  and  regard  for  hia  brother-in-law.  The  two  others 
dreaded  the  uciverBal  reproach  that  they  wonld  incur,  if,  after 
having  boasted  ao  often  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor 
had  promised  them  with  respect  to  their  reUgion,  the  first  effect 
of  their  uuion  with  him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a 
prince,  who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous 
protector  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Manrice,  in  particular,  fore- 
saw that  he  muat  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saions, 
and  could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he 
were  considered  by  them  aa  aeceasorj  to  the  death  of  hia  nearest 
kinsman,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  his 
flominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  aohcited  Charles,  with 
tbe  moat  earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence,  Sybilla, 
and  his  children,  conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  weE  as 
mesaengers,  to  scruple  at  no  conceasion  that  would  extricate  him 
out  of  the  present  danger,  and  deliver  them  from  their  fears  and 
anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  the 
expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  effect  that  he 
intended,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
Hmaelf  to  soften  into  promises  of  clemeocy  and  forgircness,  if 
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the  eleotoir  would  ahow  himself  worthy  uf  his  favour,  hy  sub- 
mitting to  renBonabld  tcrma.  Tlie  elector,  on  whom  the  cOTi- 
sideration  of  what  he  might  sufi'er  himself  had  made  no  impros- 
sioa,  wsB  melted  by  the  tesTB  of  a  wife  whom  he  lored,  and 
oonld  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  complianoe 
with  their  repeated  sohcitationa,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accom- 
modation, which  he  would  othervrlae  have  rejected  with  dlidain. 
The  chief  of  them  were,  that  he  ahoald  resign  the  electoral 
dignity,  as  well  forhimself  asfor  hia  posterity,  into  the  emperor's 
hands,  to  be  disposed  of  entirely  at  hia  pleasure ;  that  he  should 
inatantly  put  the  imperial  troops  in  possesaion  of  the  cities  of 
Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he  should  set  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg at  hberty  without  ransom  ;  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  imperinl  chamher,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever 
reformation  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that 
court ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  leagueB  against  the  emperoc 
or  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future 
in  which  they  were  not  comprehended.  In  return  for  theae 
important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to  spare 
his  Ufe,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha 
and  its  territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
thousand  florins,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate; 
and  likewise  to  grant  him  a  sunt  in  ready  money  to  he  applied 
towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  these  articles  of  grace 
were  clogged  with  the  mortifying  condition  of  his  remaining  the 
emperor's  prisoner  during  the  real  of  his  life.*  To  the  whole, 
Charlee  had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in 
rehgiou ;  hut  the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
sacrifice  all  the  objects  which  men  commonly  hold  to  he  the 
dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  inflexible  with  regard  to  this 
point;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to  make 
him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade  h'm  V> 
act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saion  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittemberg, 
the  emperor  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice ;  and,  ia 
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reward  for  his  merit  in  haying  deserted  the  Protestant  cauae, 
and  haying  oontrlbnted  with  such  bucccsb  townrds  the  disaolu- 
tion  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  ^ve  him  poaBesBion  of  that 
city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  reluctanee,  however,  that  he  made  sueU  a  iacrilice ; 
the  extraordinary  succeBS  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in 
it«  usual  manner  apon  his  atnbitioua  mind,  suggesting  new  and 
Tast  projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  hifl  family,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  retaining  of  Saxony  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  conaeqaence.  But  ns  this  achemo  was  not 
then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  disclose  it ; 
nor  would  it  bare  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice, 
at  that  joncture,  by  such  a  manifest  rioiation  of  all  the  promises 
which  had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  alliea. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  waa  still  in  Hrtus  ; 
and,  though  now  left,  alone  to  maintain,  the  Protestant  cauae, 
was  neither  a  feeble  nor  contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions 
were  of  considerable  estent;  his  subjects  animated  with  zeal  for 
the  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  have  held  the  imperialists  at 
Iwy  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a  party  whose 
strength  waa  still  unbroken,  whoso  union  as  well  as  Tigour 
might  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty, 
on  being  effectually  supported  by  the  king  of  Prance.  The 
landgrave  thought  not  of  anything  so  bold  or  adventurous  ;  but 
bebg  seized  with  the  same  consternation  which  had  taken 
posaeasion  of  his  associates,  ho  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of 
procuring  favourable  terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he  viewed 
aa  a,  conqueror  to  whose  will  there  waa  a  necessity  of  submitting. 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tamo  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnifying, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  emperor's  power;  by  boasting,  on  the 
other,  of  his  own  interest  with  his  victorious  ally ;  and  by 
representing  the  advantageous  condittona  which  he  could  not  fail 
of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom  he  was  so 
■olicitoos  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
place  such  unbounded  confidence  iu  his  promises,  that  he  was 
impatient  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other 
occasions,  the  emperor's  exorbitant  ambition, restrained  neither  by 
the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the  maiims  of  juslice,  together  with 
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the  recent  and  sliocltiiig  proof  wlikL  lie  had  ftiren  of  this  in  hi 
treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  bo  full  into  hi 
thoughts,  and  made  such  a  hvely  impreaaion  on  them,  that  lie 
broke  off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  Le  had  begun ;  see 
ing  to  be  eontinced  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for 
safety  oa  Ids  owRarms,  than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity, 
But  this  bold  resolution,  which  despair  had  auggeated  to  aa. 
impatieut  spirit,  fretted  by  disappointments,  iras  not  of  long 
contianance.  Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  the  eaeiny'B 
power,  as  well  as  his  own  weakneae,  his  doubts  and  fears 
returned  upon  him,  and  together  with  them  the  spirit  of  nego- 
tiating, and  the  desire  of  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediatori 
betn-een  him  and  the  emperor  ;  and  after  all  that  the  former 
had  vaunted  of  his  influence,  the  conditions  prescribed  to  tbs 
landgrave  were  estremely  rigorous.  The  articles  with  regard  to 
his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging  the 
emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  were  the  eome  which  had  been  imposed  oi 
the  elector  of  Soiony.  Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  sur- 
render hia  person  and  territorie*  to  the  emperor ;  to  implore  for 
pardon  on  his  knees ;  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war;  to  demolieh 
the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  hia  dominions  except  one; 
to  oblige  the  garriaon  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of 
fideUty  to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  psasoge  through  hia 
territories  to  the  imperial  troops  as  often  as  it  ahali  be  demanded; 
to  deliver  up  all  hia  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ; 
to  set  at  liberty,  without  ranaom,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  together 
with  the  other  prisoners  whom  lie  had  taken  durmg  the  war  j 
and  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any  of  his  sub- 
jecls  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future.* 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at    ' 
the  emperor's  mercy.    Necessity,  however,  compelled  him  to 
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give  his  assent  to  tliem,  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  haughty 
and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror  ever  since  the  reduction  of 
Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  that 
could  in  any  degree  limit  the  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain 
him  from  behaving  as  he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he 
regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  But  though  he  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  landgrave,  on  such  a  footing 
of  equality,  as  to  suflfer  any  article  to  be  inserted  among  those 
which  he  had  dictated  to  him,  that  could  be  considered  as  a 
formal  stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  person ; 
he,  or  his  ministers  in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  Maurice  such  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point, 
that  they  assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would  behave  to  him 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made  his  submission,  to  return 
to  his  own  territories.  Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be  still 
possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions, 
and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations,  in  a 
matter  of  such  essential  concern  as  his  own  liberty,  they  sent 
him  a  bond,  signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatsoever  was  offered  to  his 
person,  during  his  interview  with  the  emperor,  they  would 
instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor 
should  treat  him.* 

This,  together  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  performing 
what  was  contained  in  the  articles,  of  which  he  had  accepted, 
removed  his  doubts  and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get 
over  them.  He  repaired,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  imperial  camp 
at  Hall  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance  occurred  which  revived 
ills  suspicions,  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  public  sub- 
mission to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
approved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify 
them  anew.    Upon  perusing  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperial 

♦  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.  iv.  p.  11,  336. 
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miniaterB  Lad  added  two  new  articles ;  one  importing,  that  if  any 
dispute  should  ariee  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  former  eon- 
ditioQS,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right  of  puttitif;  what 
interpretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  reasonable ;  tha 
other,  that  the  landgmTO  waa  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the 
decisiona  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  unworthy  artifice, 
calculated  to  surprise  lijm  into  au  approbation  of  articles  to 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  pro- 
posing them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  engrossed  and 
disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that  humiliating  ceremony 
which  he  had  to  perform,  filled  the  landgrave  with  indignation, 
and  made  him  brcai  out  into  all  those  violent  erpreasions  of  rage 
to  which  hia  temper  was  prone.  "With  some  difficulty  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  tha 
emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the  former  article  as  unjust,  and  to 
explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  agree  to  it, 
witliout  openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  religion. 

This  ohatacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient 
to  finiah  a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been, 
declared  necessary  towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor 
waa  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  hia 
dignily,  surrounded  by  a  uumerons  train  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunawick,  lately  the  land- 
grave's prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  audden  reverse  of  fortune,  a 
spectator  of  his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  waa  introduced 
with  great  solemnity,  and,  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell 
upon  hia  kneea.  Hia  chancellor,  who  walked  behind  him,  im- 
mediately read,  by  his  master's  command,  a  paper,  which  con- 
tained an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  be  had  been 
guilty  ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account 
the  most  severe  punishment;  an  absolute  reaignation  of  himself 
and  his  dominions,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure  j 
a  Bubmiasive  petition  for  pardon,  hia  hopes  of  which  were 
founded  entirely  on  the  emperor's  clemency ;  and  it  concluded 
with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like  a  subject  whose 
principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confirmed,  and 
would  even  derive  new  force,  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitadi 
which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  hia  heart.    "While  tli».< 
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chancellor  wna  reading  this  alijcct  declaration,  the eyea  oltill  the 
spectators  were  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  landgrave ;  few  could 
hehold  a  prince,  bo  powerful  as  well  aa  high- spirited,  suing  for 
mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  being  touohed 
with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  ariae  in 
their  minds  upon  the  instabihty  and  emptiness  of  human  gran- 
deur. The  emperor  viewed  the  whole  tranaactiou  with  a 
haughty,  unfeeling  compoBiue,  and,  preserving  a  profound 
silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  accretariea  to  read  his 
answer ;  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that,  though  he  might  have 
justly  inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his 
Crimea  deserved,  yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved 
by  the  aolicitations  of  several  princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave, 
and  influenced  by  his  penitential  acknowledgments,  he  would 
not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  would 
subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the  articles 
which  he  had  already  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretary 
had  finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning 
to  give  the  unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  recon- 
cilement. He  did  not  even  desire  Lim  to  rise  from  his  knees, 
which  the  landgrave  having  ventured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced 
towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention  tokias  his  hand,  flalkring 
himself  that  his  guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he  might  presume 
to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  per- 
ceiving that  this  famiharity  would  be  olFensiTe  to  the  emperor, 
interposed,  and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him  and 
Maorice  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the 
respect  and  courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest;  but  after  supper, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and 

I  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to  them  the  emperor's  orders, 
that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  place,  under 

.  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not  hitherto 
entertuned  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity 
or  rectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  escesaive,  and  their 
isdigiiBtion  not  inferior  to  it,  on  discovering  bow  greatly  they  had 
1  deceived  themselves,  and  how  infamously  abused,  in  having 

,  been  made  the  instruments  of  deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend 
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Thojliad  recourse  to  complaints,  toarguments,  and  to  entreaties 
in  order  to  save  tLemselvcB  from  that  disgrace,  and  to  extricate 
liim  out  of  the  wretched  aituation  into  which  he  had  bfea 
betrayed  by  too  great  confideoce  in  them.  Batthedutoof  Alva 
rcraaiacd  inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  necesHitj  of  executing  the 
emperor'fl  eommande.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  land- 
grave, who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the 
snare  in  which  lie  waa  entangled,  prepared  for  departing,  when 
the  fata!  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  stTuck  dumb 
at  flrat  witli  astonishment ;  but,  after  being  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expreasions  whieli 
horror  at  injostice,  accompanied  with  fraud,  naturally  i 
He  complained,  be  expostulated,  he  exclaimed ; 
inTeighing  against  the  emperor'fl  artifices  as  unworthy  of  a 
great  and  generous  prince ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credulity 
of  hia  friends  in  trnsting  to  Charles's  insiduoua  promises ;  some- 
times charging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their 
assistance  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dis- 
honourable scheme ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  required  them  to 
remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and  instantly  to 
falfil  tliem.  They,  after  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent  of 
Lis  paaaion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright 
intention  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope, 
that,  aa  soon  as  tliey  save  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain 
redress  of  an  injury  which  affected  their  own  honour  no  less 
than  it  did  hia  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  soothe 
his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  Lim  during  the 
night,  in  the  apartment  where  ho  was  confined.* 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the 
emperor,  representing  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed throughout  Germany,  if  the  landgrave  wore  detained  in 
custody  ;  that  they  would  not  bare  advised,  nor  would  he 
himself  have  conflentcd  to  an  interview,  if  they  had  auspccted 
that  the  loss  of  hia  liberty  were  to  he  the  consequence  of  hia 
Bubmisaion  ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  release, 
baring  piiglited  their  faith  to  that  cflcct,  and  engaged  their  own- 
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as  sureties  for  his.  Charles  liatened  to  their  earnest 
remonBtrnnees  irith  the  utmoBt  coolness.  As  he  now  stood  no 
longer  in  need  of  their  scrvieea,  thej  bad  the  mortification  to 
find  thnt  tlicir  former  obeequiouHneaa  waa  forgotten,  and  little 
regard  paid  to  their  intereeasion.  He  was  ignorant,  he  told 
them,  of  their  particular  or  private  tranBactiona  with  the  land- 
grave, nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  eagagementa 
into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ;  though  he  knevF  well 
what  he  himself  had  promised,  which  waa  not  that  the  landgrave 
should  be  exempt  from  ail  restraint,  but  that  he  ahould  not  bo 
kept  a  prisoner  during  life.*  Having  said  this  with  a  per- 
emptory and  decisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ; 
and  they  seeing  no  probability  at  that  time  of  making  any  im- 
presBion  upon  the  emperor,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  this 
resolution  dehberately,  and  to  be  obstinately  bent  on  adhering 
to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with  the 
ill  success  of  their  endearours  in  his  behalf  The  diaappoint- 
ment  threw  hini  into  a  new  and  mora  violent  transport  of  rage, 
so  that,  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to  some  deaperate  extremity, 
the  elector  and  Maurice  promised  that  they  would  not  quit  tho 
emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  their  iutereea- 
sions,  they  had  estorted  hia  consent  to  aet  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  u  few  days  afterwards, 
bot  found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before, 
and  were  warned  that  if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so 
disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  which  ho  had  determined  to 
Lear  nothing  further,  ho  would  instantly  give  orders  to  convey 
the  prisoner  into  Spain,    Afraid  of  hurting  the  landgrave  hy  an 

■  Accordine  In  several  historians  of  great  nnme,  the 
tke  lajiderave,  stipulated  that  lie  would  not  detain 
exeeutiiig  tlm  deed,  whicb  waa  writteu  in  tbe  BenoMi 

ln-li^et  of  *  pnimlH  tbBt  heabould  uat  tie  detained  in 
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officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  eervo  Iiim,  thoj  not  only  desistad, 
but  left  the  court ;  as  tbey  did  not  ctoose  to  meet  the  first 
SBllies  of  the  landKrave's  rage  upon  Ilia  ieoming  the  cause  of 
their  departure,  they  informed  him.  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein 
they  esliorted  kim  to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promified  to  the 
emperor  els  the  most  cert-ain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy 
release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this 
manner  occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatienee  to  recover  hia 
liberty  ma^ie  him  follow  their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which 
had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered  his  fortresses  to  be  rased, 
and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  ofience.  Tliis 
prompt  compliance  nilh  the  tcill  of  the  conqueror  produced  no 
effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  tliQ  same  vigilant  severity; 
and  being  earned  about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  ot 
Sasony,  wherever  the  emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  his 
triumph  ■were  each  day  renewed.  The  fortitude,  as  well  as 
equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated  insults, 
were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and 
impatience.  Hia  aoUve,  impetuoue  mind  could  ill  brook  re- 
atraint ;  and  reflection  upon  tie  shomcfti!  artifices  by  wliioli  lie 
had  been  decoyed  into  that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at 
the  injustice  with  which  he  was  still  detained  in  it,  drore  him 
often  to  the  wildest  eice&ses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thm 
wantonly  exposed  those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle, were  sensibly  touched  with  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
Germanic  body,  and  mnrmured  loudly  at  thia  indecent  treat- 
ment of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  Buch  as  affected  them  more  nearly. 
Charles  proceeded  to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and,  arrogating 
to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  eserciaed  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  Lis  troops  to  seize  the  artillery  and 
military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent 
part  of  them  into  tUa  Low  Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  lUBJ 
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euccesg,  and  tbat  thej  might  serve  aa  cionumeDta  of  hia  hsTing 
subdued  8  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  Ho  then  levied, 
by  hia  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  tliose 
Tfiio  had  served  bim  with  fidelily  during  the  war,  ob  upon  huoIi 
as  hod  been  in  anne  against  liim  ;  upon  the  former,  hb  tUcir  con- 
tingent towards  a  wai-,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  hb  ho 
pretended,  for  the  common  benefit  ought  to  bo  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  their  rebellion.  By  theae  esaotiouB  he  amassed  above 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  eronUB,  a  sum  which  appeared 
prodigious  in  the  Bixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the 
coBBtemation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid 
euceess,  and  such  their  dread  of  bis  victorious  troops,  tbat  all 
impbcitly  obeyed  his  commands;  though,  at  Iho  same  time, 
these  extraordinary  atretches  of  power  greatly  alarmed  a  people 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated,  during  several  ages, 
to  consider  the  imperial  authority  as  neither  estenaive  nor  for- 
midable. This  discontent  and  resentment,  how  induatriously 
soever  they  concealed  tliem,  became  universal ;  and  the  more 
these  paBsiona  were  restrained  and  kept  down  for  the  present, 
the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with  additional 
riolence. 

"While  Charles  gavo  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered 
people,  Ferdinand  treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still 
greater  rigour.  That  kingdom  possessed  privileges  and  immu- 
nities ae  extensive  as  those  of  any  nation  in  which  the  feudal 
institutions  were  established.  The  prerogative  of  their  kings 
waa  extremely  limited ,  and  the  crown  itself  elective.  Ferdinand, 
when  raised  to  the  throne,  bad  confirmed  their  liberties  with 
every  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the 
security  of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  they  were 
eitremely  attached.  He  soon  began,  however,  to  bo  weary  of  a 
jurisdiction  so  much  circumscribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre 
which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  posterity;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  former  engagements,  be  attempted  to  overturn 
the  constitution  ii-om  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an 
I  dective  kingdom,  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  tha 
I  Bohemians  were  too  high-spirited  tamely  fo  reUnquish  pririleges 
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which  they  had  long  enjoyed.  At  the  Bame  time,  many  of  them 
liaTing  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  refonners,  the  Beeda  of 
which  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  planted  ja  tiieir 
country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  tlia 
desire  of  acquiring  religiouB  liberty  mingled  itaelf  with  their 
zeal  for  their  civil  rights ;  and  these  two  kindred  passions 
heightening,  as  usual,  each  other's  force,  precipitated  them 
immediately  into  violent  meaaores.  They  had  not  only  refused 
to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
but  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  they  had  boond  themselrcB,  by  a  solemn  association,  to 
defend  their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist  until  they 
should  obtain  such  additional  privileges  as  they  thought  neees- 
sary  towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their  government, 
or  rendering  it  more  permanent.  They  ehoae  Caspar  Phlug,  a 
nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  their  general :  and  raised  an 
ormy  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.  But 
either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions 
in  a  great  unwieldy  body,  which,  baring  united  hastiJy,  was  not 
thoroughly  compacted,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to 
tho  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they  took  their  first  resolutiona. 
They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so  long  with  negotiations 
and  overtures  of  different  kinds,  that  before  they  could  enter 
Saiony,  tho  battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector  deprived 
of  hia  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close 
custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The 
same  dread  of  tie  emperor's  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  reached  them.  As  soon  as  their  sovereign  ap- 
proached with  a  body  of  imperial  troops,  they  instantly  db- 
persed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  atone  for  their  past 
guilt,  and  to  acquire  some  hope  of  forgirenesB  by  a  prompt 
submisBion.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  full  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose 
authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late 
repentance  and  involuntary  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their 
daty.  He  even  heard,  unmoved,  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before  him  in  the  posture  of 
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H  Buppliants,  aad  implored  for  mercj.  Tbo  aeateoce  nbicli  he 
■  proDOUQCcd  against  them  w&a  rigorous  to  extremity ;  ho  abohshed 
manj  of  their  priTilegea,  be  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled 
the  coiiatitution  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to 
Aeath  many  of  those  who  had  bcea  most  active  in  forming  the 
late  OBSOciation  against  hiia,  and  punished  a.  still  greater 
nnmber  vr'ith  coiLEscatioii  of  their  goods,  or  perpetual  baniah- 
ment.  He  obhged  all  his  subjects,  of  every  condition,  to  give 
up  their  arms,  to  be  deposited  in  forts,  where  be  planted 
garrisons ;  and  after  disarming  his  people,  he  loaded  them  with 
sew  and  exorbitant  taxes.  Thus,  by  an  ill-eonducted  and 
tmsuccesaful  eSbrt  to  extend  their  privileges,  the  Bohemians  not 
only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerogative,  wben  they 
intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  anailiilatcd 
those  liberties  which  tlicy  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader 
'        tnd  more  secure  foundation.* 

^L  The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined, 
^H  subdued  the  independent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germana 
^V  by  tlie  terror  of  arms  and  the  rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet 
^^  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  compose  finally  the  controversies  with 
regard  to  rebgion,  n^liich  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a  matter  so 
interesting  to  the  free  sufirago  of  the  Germans,  brolicn  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
of  hia  Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The 
Test  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent  villages ;  so  that 
the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried  on  their  delibera- 
tions, were  surrounded  by  the  same  army  which  had  overcome 
their  countrymen.  Immediately  after  his  pubUc  entry,  Cbflrles 
gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  ho  intended  to  proceed, 
Se  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  one 
of  the  principal  churches ;  and  liis  priests  having,  by  various 
ceremonies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution  witli  which  they 
supposed  the  unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protcatants  to 
have  defiled  them,  they  re-established  with  great  pomp  the  rites 
of  the  iRomiak  worship. f 
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The  conoouwe  of  memlierB  to  this  diet  was  eitraordinary ; 
tte  importance  of  tho  affairs  conopming  which  it  vaa  to  deli- 
berate, added  to  the  fear  of  giving  ofToDCC  to  the  emperor  bj  aik' 
abaenco  wbicli  lay  open  to  miaconBtmction,  brought  together 
almost  all  the  princes,  soblca,  and  tepresentatires  of  cities,  who 
had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  asBembly.  The  emperor,  in  the  Bpeech 
with  which  he  opened  tho  meeting,  called  their  attention  imme- 
diately to  that  point  which  seemed  chiefly  to  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  effeotB  of  the  religious  dissenaiona  which 
had  arisen  in  Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied 
endeaTours  to  procure  a  general  conncil,  which  alone  could 
provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to 
recognize  its  authority,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an 
assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  having  tbs 
sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

Bnt  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all 
their  contrOTeraies,  had  by  this  time  undergone  a  violent 
change.  The  fear  and  jealousy,  with  which  the  emperor's  first 
SDCcesees  againat  the  confederates  of  Smalhalde  had  inspired 
the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied  with  attempting 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden  recall 
of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  eonaider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy, 
the  weight  of  whose  power  be  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom 
he  could  not  be  too  haaty  in  taking  precautions.  He  foresaw 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute 
power  in  Germany,  would  be  to  render  him  entirely  master  of 
all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should  continue  to  meet  in 
Trent.  It  was  dangerous  to  allow  a  monarch  so  ambitious  to 
get  the  command  of  this  formidable  engine,  which  he  might 
employ  at  leisure  to  limit  or  to  overturn  the  papal  Buthority. 
Ah  the  only  method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remoTS 
the  council  to  some  city  more  immediately  under  his  own  juris- 
diction, and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of  the 
emperor's  arms,  or  the  reach  of  his  infinence.  An  incident 
fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  meaaure  the  appearaaee 
of  being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  tho  fathers  of  the  council, 
together  with  some  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  sud-. 
denly,  the  physicians,  deceived  by  the  symptoms, 
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by  the  pope's  legates,  pronounced  tbe  distemper  to  be  infectiouH 
and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck  with  a  pani:^, 
retired  ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone  ;  and,  after  a  aboi't 
consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bolognn,  a  city 
subject  to  the  pope.  Ail  the  bishops  in  the  imperial  interest 
wsrmly  opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessity,  and 
founded  on  false  or  frivolous  preteita.  All  the  Spanish  prelates, 
and  moat  of  the  Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express  command, 
remained  at  Trent ;  tie  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-four, 
accompanying  the  legates  to  Bologna.  Thus  a  schism  com- 
menced in  that  very  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  Ileal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed 
against  those  who  stayed  at  Trent,  as  contumaciona  and  regard- 
less of  the  pope'a  authority ;  while  the  other  accused  them  of 
being  so  far  iutirnidated  by  the  feara  of  imaninary  danger,  as  to 
remove  to  a  place  where  their  consultations  could  prove  of  no 
service  towards  re-establishing  peace  and  order  in  Germany.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  liis  interest  to 
procure  the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  Paul,  who 
highly  applauded  his  own  sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which 
put  it  out  of  Charles's  power  to  acquire  the  direction  of  that 
assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request  the  object  of  which  was 
BO  eitremely  obvious.  The  summer  waa  consumed  in  fruitless 
negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the 
one  and  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last  an 
event  happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and 
rendered  the  pope  ntterly  averse  from  hateniDg  to  any  proposal 
that  came  from  the  emperor.  Charles,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  had  so  violently  esaaperatcd  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the 
pope's  Bon,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time  with  all 
the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
that  injury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into 
open  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited 
the  king  of  France  to  invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment 
extended  to  all  those  whom  he  knew  that  the  emperor  favoured  i 
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lie  did  every  ill  office  in  liia  power  to  Gonzaga,  governor  of  ] 
Milan,  and  had  eneouragcd  Fieaco  ia  liia  attempt  upon  tile  lifa  I 
of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria  possessed  a 
great  degree  of  the  emperor's  eateem  and  confidence, 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the 
emperor,  wJio  could  not  be  more  desirona  to  take  veogeaueo  oa 
bim,  than  Gtmzaga  and  Soria  were  to  be  employed  as  hia 
instruments  in  inflicting  it.  FariiCBe,  by  the  profligacy  of  his 
life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  thoae  committed 
by  the  worat  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature,  had 
rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence 
whatever  might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga 
and  Doria  soon  fouml,  among  his  own  subjects,  persons  who 
were  eager,  and  even  deemed  it  meritorions,  to  lend  their  hands 
in  such  a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated  with  the  jealousy 
which  usually  possesaes  petty  sovereigns,  had  employed  all  the 
cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby  they  endeavour  to  supply  their 
defect  of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility 
subject  to  bis  government,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction in  Placentia  combined  to  avenge  tbe  injuries  which  they 
themselves  bad  Eufiercd,  as  well  as  thostt  which  he  had  offered 
to  their  order.  They  formed  their  plan  in  conjunction  with 
Gonzaga;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  ho  originally  sug- 
gested the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they 
proposed,  and  co-operated  in  carrying  it  on.  They  concerted 
all  the  previous  steps  willi  such  foresight,  conducted  their 
intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and  displayed  such  courage  in  the 
execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  audacions  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  in  history. 
One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day,  the  gates 
of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Farnese  resided,  overpowered 
bis  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The 
multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel,  from  which  three  great  guns, 
a  signal  concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  been  fired ;  and  before 
they  conld  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  they 
saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the  heels  from 
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one  of  the  windows  of  the  cita  Jcl.  But  so  universally  detestable 
had  he  become,  that  not  one  eipreased  any  Hentimcnt  of  concern 
at  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  or  discorered  the  least  indig- 
nation at  this  if;nominiouB  treatment  of  a  BOTereipn  prince. 
The  esultatioji  at  the  ancceaa  of  the  conspiracy  ivas  general, 
and  aU  applauded  the  actors  in  it,  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.  The  hody  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded 
the  citadel,  and  expoaed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble ;  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  hod  huppcned. 

Before  next  morning',  a  hody  of  troops  arriving  from  th^  fron- 
tiers of  the  Milanese,  where  they  had  been  posted  in  expectation 
of  the  event,  took  posseaiion  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name, 
and  reinatated  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists  attempted  likewise  to 
surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  offieera 
whom  Farnese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstandinj;  his  infamous  vices, 
Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tendernesa,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  BUcIi 
consequence  aa  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  Ho 
accused  Gouzaga,  in  openconsistory,  of  having  committed  acrnel 
murder,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  aa  unjust  usurpation, 
and  immediately  demanded  of  the  emperor  satisfaction  for  both ; 
for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of  Gonzaga ;  for  the  latter, 
by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  hia  grandson  Octavio,  its 
rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize  of 
such  value,  was  willing,  not  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  accessory  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own 
aon-in-law  of  the  inheritance  which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all 
hia  Bolioitations,  and  determined  to  keep  possession  of  the  city, 
together  with  its  territories.* 

9  reaolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious  as  to 
I  be  restrained  by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice, 
I  transported  the  pope  so  far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and 
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prudence,  Uut  he  was  eager  to  take  arms  agaioatthe  emperor,  in 
order  to  bo  aTenged  on  tlie  murderers  of  liia  son,  and  to  reeorer 
tha  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family,  Coneeioua,  however, 
of  hia  own  inability  to  contend  witli  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
aohoited  the  French  king  and  the  lepubhc  of  Venice  to  join  in  an 
offenBiTO  leagne  against  Charlea.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  that 
time  on  other  objects.  Hia  ancient  allies  the  Scots  liETing  been 
defeated  by  the  English,  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  fought 
between  these  two  rival  nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numeroue 
body  of  veteran  troops  into  that  country,  as  well  to  preserve  it 
from  being  conquered,  as  to  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  now  king- 
dom to  the  Frenoh  monarcliy,  by  marrying  his  son,  the  dauphin, 
to  the  yonng  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  manifest  advantages,  the  success  of  which  appeared 
to  be  BO  certain,  was  not  to  bo  relinquished  for  the  remote 
prospect  of  benefit  from  an  aUiance  depending  upon  the  preca- 
rious life  of  El  pope  of  fourscore,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but 
the  gratification  of  bis  own  private  resentment.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  mshing  headlong  into  Uie  alliance  proposed,  Henry 
amused  the  pope  with  such  general  profesaions  and  promises  aa 
might  keep  him  from  any  thonghte  of  endeavouring  to  accommo- 
date Ilia  differences  with  the  emperor ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
avoided  any  such  engagement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate 
rupture  with  Charles,  or  precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared.  TheVenetians,  though  much  alarmed  at  seeing 
Plflcentia  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  imitated  the  wary 
condnct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resembled  the  spirit 
which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But,  though  the  pope  found  tliat  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
kindle  immediately  the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  forget  the  in- 
juries whieii  he  waa  obliged  for  the  present  to  endnre ;  resent- 
ment settled  deeper  in  bis  mind,  and  became  more  rancorous  ia 
proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it.  It  was  while 
these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
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■tvbole  Gorraanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  ti> 
Bologna  to  return  as"'!'  '"  Trent,  and  to  renew  tlioir  delibera- 
tions in  that  place.  Charles  hod  been  at  c^reat  pains  in  bringing 
the  members  to  join  in  this  request.  Having  observed  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  seutimenta  among  the  Proteatanta  with 
respect  to  the  aubmission  which  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  conneil,  some  of  them  being  altogotlier  intractable,  while 
others  wore  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  juriadictioa  upon 
certain  conditions,  he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain 
or  to  divide  them.  He  threatened  and  overawed  the  elector 
palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid  that  the  cmperormight  inlliot 
on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  made  himself  liable  bj 
the  asaiatanco  that  ho  had  RiTen  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
The  hopeof  procnring  Uberty  for  the  landgrave,  together  with  the 
formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  overcame 
Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he 
knew  would  be  agreeablo  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, less  influenced  by  rehgioua  zeal  than  any  prince  of 
that  age,  waa  easily  induced  to  imitate  their  eiample,  in  aHaenting 
to  all  that  the  emperor  required.  The  deputies  of  the  cities 
remained  still  to  bo  brought  over  They  were  more  tenacious  of 
their  principles ;  and,  though  everything  that  could  operite 
either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was  tried  tbi.  ntmoat  that  thev 
would  promise  waa,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiLtion  of  the 
council,  if  eflectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the 
divines  of  all  parties  free  access  to  that  asaembly  with  entire 
liberty  of  debate;  and  if  all  points  m  controversy  were  decided 
according  to  Scripture  and  the  usage  of  the  primitive  chnrch. 
But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  declaration  waa  presented 
to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very  extraor- 
dinary artifice.  TVithont  reading  the  paper,  ortaking  any  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  he  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  they  had  complied  with  his  demand,  nud  gave 
thanks  to  the  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserred  submission 
to  the  decreea  of  the  council,  The  deputies,  though  astonished 
at  what  they  had  heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  Mm  right,  both 
parties  being  better  pleased  that  the  matter  should  remain  under 
this  state  of  ambiguity,  than  to  push  for  an  explanation,  \\'hich 
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must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would  Lave  isd,  periiaps,  to 

Having  obtoioed  this  seeming  sabmiBsion  from  the  members 
of  the  diet  to  the  authority  of  the  couacil,  Charlea  employed  that 
as  an  argument  to  enforce  their  petition  for  ita  return  to  Tretit. 
But  the  pope,  from  the  Batiafaction  which  he  felt  in  mortifying 
the  emperor,  aa  well  as  from  hia  own  aversion  to  what  was  de- 
manded, resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  granted,  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  bad  the  address  to  throw  it 
upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  put  a  direct  negative  npon  the 
request.  With  this  view,  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the 
petition  of  the  diet,  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  asaent 
whatever  the  legates  were  pleased  tK>  dictate,  declared  that  the 
council  eould  not,  consistently  with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent, 
unless  the  prelates  who,  by  remaining  there,  had  discovered  a 
schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  to  Bologna,  and  join  their 
breUiren ;  and  that,  even  after  their  junction,  the  council  could 
not  renew  ita  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeying 
its  future  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience 
to  those  which  which  it  had  already  passed.f 

This  answer  was  commnnicnted  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope, 
who  at  the  same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demanda 
which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable.  But  Charlea  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the  pope's  character  than  to  be 
deceived  by  such  a  groas  arliiice ;  he  knew  that  the  prelates  of 
Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul  inspired  j  and 
therefore,  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  another, 
he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pope's  inten- 
tions, Ab  he  conld  no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant 
in  the  councd  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  Le  saw 
it  to  be  neccsaory  that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  against  him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly, 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to 
Bologna,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  legate,  protested  that 
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the  translation  of  tlie  council  to  that  place  had  been  annecEBBary, 
and  fonnded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  while  it  con- 
tinued to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and 
Bchismatical  conventicle;  that  all  itg  decisions  ought,  of  courae, 
to  be  held  as  null  and  invalid ;  and  that  aince  the  pope,  togetlicr 
with  the  corrupt  ecclcalasticB  who  depended  on  liim,  had  aban- 
doned the  care  of  the  church,  the  emperor,  as  its  protector,  would 
employ  all  the  pawer  which  God  had  eommitted  to  Mm,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
A  few  dajB after,  tlio  imperial  ambassador  at  Home  demanded  an 
audiencB  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals,  as  well 
aa  foreign  miniaters,  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
prelates  at  Bologna,  in  terms  equally  harsh  and  disrespectful.* 

It  waa  not  long  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  these 
threats,  which  greatly  alarmed  both  the  pope  and  council  at 
Sologna,  into  execution.  Ee  let  the  diet  know  the  ilbsuccesa  of 
Ixia  endeavours  to  procure  n  favourable  answer  to  their  petition, 
and  that  the  pope,  equally  rcgardlesa  of  their  entreaties,  and  of 
liifi  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratify  them  by  allow- 
ing the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  of 
holding  thia  aaaemhly  in  a  place  where  they  might  look  for  free- 
dom of  debate  and  judgment,  waa  not  to  be  given  up,  the 
prospect  of  it  was,  at  present,  distant  and  uncertain;  that,  in 
in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn  in  pieces  by  religious  dis- 
Bensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  tlie  minds  of  the 
people  disquieted  ivith  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and  con- 
troversies, formerly  unknown  among  Chriatians ;  that,  moved 
by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to 
the  Church  as  its  protecto!",  he  had  employed  some  divines  of 
known  abilities  and  learning,  to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to 
Tvhich  all  should  conform,  until  a  council  such  aa  they  wished 
for  could  be  convoeated.  Thia  system  was  compiled  by  Phlug, 
Helding,  and  Agricola,  of  whom  the  two  former  were  dignita- 
ries in  the  Komiah  church,  but  remarkable  for  their  pacific  and 
healing  spirit;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  dirine,  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  of  having  been  gained,  by  bribes  and  promises. 
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to  betray  or  miBlead  his  party  on  this  occnBion.  The  artiolei 
presented  to  the  diet  at  EatiEbon,  in  tbe  year  1541,  in  order  to 
reconcile  tbe  contending  parties,  Bcrved  as  a  model  for  the  pte- 
aent  work.  But  as  the  emperor's  situation  waa  much  changed 
since  that  time,  and  be  found  it  uo  longer  necessary  to  manage 
the  Protestants  with  tbe  same  delicacy  as  at  that  juncture,  the 
oonceisiocs  in  their  favonr  were  not  non-  so  numerous,  nor  did 
they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  consequence.  Tbe  treatise 
contained  a  complete  system  of  theology,  coftformable,  in  almost 
every  article,  to  the  tenets  of  the  Bomisb  church,  though  ex- 
preased,  for  the  most  port,  in  the  softest  words,  or  in  scripturd 
phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity.  Hvery  doctrine, 
UoKever,  peenliar  to  popery  was  retained,  and  tbe  obaervation  of 
all  the  rites  which  the  Proteatants  condemned  as  inveBtions  of 
men  introdnoed  info  the  worship  of  God,  was  enjoined.  With 
regard  to  two  points  only,  some  relaKation  in  the  rigour  of 
opinion,  aa  well  as  some  latitude  in  practice,  were  admitted. 
Such  ecclesiBGtics  as  bad  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their 
wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  perform  all  the  fiinctionsof 
their  sacred  office;  and  those  provinces  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  partEilce  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  tbe  bread,  in  tbe 
sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  were  still  indulged  in  tbe  privi- 
iega  of  receiving  both.  Even  tboee  were  declared  to  be 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted  only  for  a 
season,  in  compliance  with  tbe  weakness  or  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen.* 

Thia  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  tbe  name  of  the 
Interim,  because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were 
to  continue  no  longer  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council 
could  be  held,  the  emperor  presented  to  tbe  diet  with  a  pompous 
declaration  of  bis  sincere  intention  to  re-establish  tranquillity 
and  order  in  the  church,  as  well  aa  of  bis  hopes  that  their 
adopting  theae  regulations  would  contribute  greatly  to  brisg 
about  that  desirable  eyent.  It  was  read  in  presence  of  the  diet, 
according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Jllent;!,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily,  and. 
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Lnving'  thanked  tbe  omp?ror  for  his  unwearied  and  piouB  endea- 
n  order  to  restore  peaoe  to  the  church,  he,  m  tho  name  of 
tLe  diet,  Bignificd  their  approhatioa  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
■which  had  been  read,  together  with  their  resolution  of  conform- 
iug  to  it  in  everj  particular,  The  whole  assembly  was  amazed 
at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as  welJ  h8 
at  the  elector's  presimiption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  seoae 
of  tho  diet  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject 
of  consultation  or  debate;  hut  not  one  member  had  the  courage 
to  contradict  what  the  elector  had  said,  some  being  overawed  by 
fear,  others  remaining  silent  through  complaiHance.  The  emperor 
held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  bo.  a  full  couBtitutionol  ratifi- 
cation of  the  laterim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  tho  obscrrance 
of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.* 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave, 
warmly  seconded  by  Manrioo  of  Sasony,  endeavoured  to  interest 
the  members  in  behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  lan- 
guished in  confincnicnt.  But  Charles,  who  did  uot  choose  to  bo 
brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  any  request  that  came 
from,  such  a  respectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent  their  repre- 
sentations, laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  traueaotioos 
with,  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  hod  at  first 
inducedhim  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered 
it  prudent,  as  he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint,  It 
■was  no  easy  matter  to  give  any  good  reason  for  an  action  inca- 
pable of  being  jastlfied;  but  he  thought  the  raost  frivolous 
pretests  might  he  produced  in  an  assembly,  the  members  of 
which  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  afraid  of  nothing  bo 
much  as  of  discovering  that  they  san-  his  conduct  in  its  true 
«olour8.  His  account  of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly 
admitted  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and,  after  some  feeble  en- 
treatJee  that  he  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  unfortunate 
priHoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  wore  no  more  mentioned. t 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
this  inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  his 
gratitude  was  no  loss  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  hia 
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resaotment,  iiiTestod  Maurice  in  the  electoral  dignity,  with  nil 
the  legal  formalities,  T!io  eeremocy  was  perfonned  ■with  extra- 
ordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  ao  near  the  apartment  in  which 
the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  tliat  ho  could  ri 
from  lii«  windows.  Even  Ihia  insult  did  not  mffle  his  usual 
tranquillity ;  and,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  lie  betield  a  pros- 
perouH  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which,  he  Lad 
been  stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unhecomisg  the 
fortitude  that  lie  had  preserved  amidst  allliia  cakniities.* 

Immediately  after  the  diaaolution  of  the  diet,  tlie  emperor 
ordered  the  Interim  to  be  published,  in  the  German  as  well  as 
Latin  language.  It  met  with,  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating 
schemes,  when  proposed  to  men  heated  with  disputation.  Soth. 
parties  declaimed  against  it  with  equal  violence ;  the  Protestants 
condemned  it  aa  a  nyatem  cont»ning  the  groaseat  errors  of 
popery,  diaguiaed  with  BO  little  art  that  it  could  impose  only  on 
the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception  ;  the  papists  inveighed  against  it, 
as  a  wort  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously 
given  up,  others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in 
terms  calculated  rather  to  deceive  the  unwary  than  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth. 
"While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  with  no  leas  vehemence,  impugned  it 
on  the  other.  But  at  Eome,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the 
Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiaatics  rose  to.  the  greatest  height.  They  ciclaimed  against 
the  emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function, 
in  presuming,  with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to 
define  articles  of  faith,  and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They 
compared  this  rash  deed  to  that  of  Uzzah,  who,  with  an  unhal- 
lowed hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God;  orto  the  hold  attempts 
of  those  emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memory  detestable  by 
endeavouring  to  model  the  Chriatian  church  according  to  their 
pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance  between 
the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
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their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of  that  apoatate,  by  usurp- 
ing the  title,  aa  ■well  as  jnrisdiclion,  belonging  to  the  Lead  of  the 
church.  All,  therefore,  contended,  with  one  Toice,  that  as  the 
foundtttiona  of  ccelesiastical  authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the 
whole  fabric  ready  to  be  oTcrtumed  by  n  new  enemy,  some 
powerful  method  of  defence  must  be  prOTided,  and  a  vigorous 
resistance  must  be  made  in  the  beginning,  before  he  grew  too 
formidable  to  bo  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  wh3  improved  by  longer  espc- 
rienco  ia  great  transactions,  cs  well  as  by  a  more  estensiTe 
observation  of  human  affairs,  viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute 
discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from  the  very  circumstance 
which  lilJed  them  with  apprehension.  He  waa  astonished  that 
a  prince  of  Bueh  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should  be  so 
intoxicated  with  a  single  victory,  as  to  imagine  that  ho  might 
give  law  to  manliind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with 
regard  to  which  they  are  moat  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw 
that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  Germany, 
Charles  might  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  oppressed  the 
other,  hot  that  the  presumption  of  success  had  now  inspired  Lim 
with  the  vain  thought  of  being  nble  to  domineer  over  both.  He 
foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked  and  none  defended, 
could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  end  that,  for  this  reason,  there 
was  no  need  of  his  interposing  ia  order  to  hasten  its  fall ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  powerful  hand  which  now  uphold  it  was  withdrawn, 
it  wonid  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhejed  to  his  resolution 
of  carrying  it  into  full  eseeution.  But  though  the  elector  pala- 
tine, the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the 
same  considerBtions  as  formerly,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit 
I  obedience  to  whatever  he  should  enjoin,  ha  met  not  everywhere 
1  with  a  like  obsequious  suhmiBsion,  John,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the 
war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  tefused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  reminding  the  em- 
peror of  the  repeated  promises  which  he  had  given  his  Protest- 
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ant  allie«,  of  allowing  them  the  free  esercise  of  their  religion, 
ho  claimed,  in  conaequence  of  thEae,  to  he  exempted  from  receiv- 
ing the  Interim.  Some  other  princes,  also,  ventured  to  mention 
the  eama  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indulgence.  But  on. 
thia,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of  the  eQector  of 
Saxony  was  moet  diatinguiahed,  and  merited  the  highest  praise. 
Charles,  well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  eiample  with  all  the 
Protefltaot  party,  laboured,  with  the  utmost  eamestneBS,  to  gain 
his  approbation  of  the  Interim,  and  by  employing  sometimes 
promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating 
him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alternately  to  work  upon 
his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless  of  hotli. 
After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  "  I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  "  in  my  old  age,  abandon 
the  principles  for  which  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to 
procure  freedom  during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that 
good  cause,  on  account  of  which  I  have  suffered  so  mnch,  and 
am  still  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  enjoy,  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  approbation 
of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the 
imputation  and  guilt  of  apostasy,  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the 
remainder  of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  he 
Bet  Lis  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct,  so  very  difl^erent  from 
that  which  the  emperor  wished  him  to  have  exliibited  to  them, 
that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his  displeasure.  The 
rigour  of  his  confinement  was  increased;  the  number  of  bis  ser- 
vants abridged  ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed ;  and  even  the  books  of 
devotion  which  had  been  Ma  chief  consolatjon  during  a  tedious 
imprisonment,  were  taken  from  him.*  The  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
his  companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  con- 
atancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to  purchase  free- 
dom at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  only  to 
approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submiaaionto 
his  will  in  every  other  particular.    But  Charles,  who  knew  that. 
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irliat^Ter  course  the  kndgrnve  might  bold,  neither  hia  example 
nor  authority  would  prevail  on  his  children  or  suhjecta  to  re- 
ceive the  Interim,  paid  no  regard  to  hia  offers.  He  was  kept 
confined  ns  strictly  as  ever ;  and,  while  he  suffered  the  uruel 
mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
elector,  he  derived  not  the  gmallcBt  benefit  from  the  mean  step 
which  exposed  him  to  auch  deserved  censure.* 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  Charles  met  with  the 
most  violent  opposition  to  the  Interim.  These  small  common- 
-wealtbs,  the  citizens  of  which  were  accustomed  to  liberty  and 
indepcDdcnce,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
when  they  were  first  published,  with  remarkable  eagerness ;  the 
bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peouharly  suited  to  the  genius  of 
free  government.  Among  them,  the  Protestant  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  party  were  settled  in.  them  as  paators.  By  having 
tie  direction  of  the  schools  and  other  seminariea  of  learning, 
they  had  trained  up  disciples,  who  were  as  well  inatructed  in 
the  artideB  of  their  faith,  as  they  were  Kealoua  to  defend  them. 
Such  persona  were  not  to  be  guided  by  esaniplc,  or  swayed  by 
anthority ;  but  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own  under- 
standing in  eiaminiog  and  deciding  with  reapect  to  the  points 
in  controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and 
entitled  to  judge  for  themaelves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of 
the  Interim  were  known,  they,  with  ooo  voice,  joined  in  refusing 
to  admit  it.  Augaburg,  Ulm,  Strasbnrg,  Constance,  BremoD, 
Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other  towns  of  less  note,  pre- 
sented remonBtroncea  to  the  emperor,  setting  forth  the  irregular 
Rsd  nneonstitntional  manner  ia  which  the  Interim  had  been 
enacted,  and  beseeciiing  him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their 
consciences,  as  to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  which  appeared  to  tbem  repugnant  to  the  e.vpress  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  law.  But  Cliarlea  having  prevailed  on  bo 
many  princea  of  the  empire  to  approve  of  hia  new  model,  waa  not 
mneb  moved  by  the  represent ationa  of  those  cities,  which,  how 
ibzmidable  soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  they  could  have 
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been  formed  inlo  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,  that 
it  was  EHBy  to  oppress  them  Bepnratcly,  before  it  wbh  possible 
for  them  to  anite. 

In  order  to  accompliBb  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite 
t!mt  his  measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  suet 
rapidity  as  to  allow  no  time  for  concerting  any  common  plan  of 
opposition.  Having  laid  down  this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his 
proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
which,  though,  overawed  with  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  he  knew  to  he  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as 
any  ia  the  empire.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to 
seize  the  gates ;  he  posted  the  rest  in  diflerent  quarters  of  the 
city  ;  aud,  assembling  all  the  burgesses  in  the  town-hall,  he,  by 
Ilia  Bole  absolute  authority,  publi  h  d  a  d  ah  lisbing  their 

present  form  of  government,  dis  Iving  all  th  corporationB 
and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  m  11  numb  f  persons,  in 
whom  he  vested,  for  the  future,  11  th  p  w  f  government. 
Each  of  the  persons  thus  chosen  t  k  a  o  th  t  observe  the 
Interim.  Anactof  power  so  uap  d  nt  da  well  as  arbitrary, 
which  escluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  ia 
the  government  of  their  own  community,  and  subjected  them 
to  men  who  bad  no  other  merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to 
the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust ;  but,  as  they  durst  not 
venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence." 
From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to 
IJlm,  and  new-modelling  its  government  with  the  same  violent 
hand,  he  seized  such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subseribe  the 
Interim,  committed  them  to  prison,  and  at  his  departure,  carried 
them  along  with  him  in  chains-f  By  this  severity  ha  not  only 
secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the  most  power- 
fa]  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued 
refractory  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  t!ic  like  treatment,  found  it  necessary  to 
comply  with  what  he  enjoined.  This  obedience,  extorted  by  the 
rigour  of  authority,  produced  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of 

•  EKid.  itt.  t  Ibid.  t79. 
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the  GermaDS,  and  eitended  ao  fai'tber  than  to  make  them  con- 
I'orra  BO  far  to  wha,t  he  req^uired,  as  ivas  barelj-  aufficieat  to 
acreea  them  from  piuiiehmeiit.  The  Protestant  preochera  ao 
oompanied  those  religious  rites,  the  obaerTutioa  of  which,  the 
Interim  pruacribed,  with  such  an  explication  of  their  tendency, 
za  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to  remove  tlio  seruplcs  of  their 
hearers  with  regard  to  tbem.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had 
grown  up  to  mature  years  aincc  the  establiahment  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  had  never  known  any  other  form  of 
public  worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the  popish 
service  with  conteiopt  or  horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Eomish 
ecclesiaatica,  who  returned  to  take  poeseasion  of  their  cliurciiea, 
conld  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their  ministratioaB 
from  intermption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  so  many  cities,  the  inhahitantB,  being  accustomed  to 
freedom,  submitted  with  rcluctanco  to  the  power  wliich  now 
oppressed  them.  Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination 
revolted  against  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them ; 
and  though,  for  the  present,  they  concealed  their  disgust  and 
resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions  could  not  always 
be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in  efiecU 
proportional  to  their  violence.* 

Charles,  however  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  atubbom 
spirit  of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for 
the  Low  Countries,  fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities  which 
still  stood  out,  to  receive  the  Interim.  He  carried  his  two 
prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  along 
with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  tliem  behind  him  in 
Germany,  or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen,  the 
Flemings,  this  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  Lis  arms  and  the 
extent  of  hia  power.  Before  Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  he  was 
informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna  had  dismissed  the 
council  by  an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates 
assembled  there  had  returned  to  their  respective  countries, 
Mecesaity  had  driven  the  pope  into  this  measure.  By  the 
gecession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  translation,  toge- 
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ther  with  tlio  departure  of  othera,  wLo  grew  weary  of 
ing  in  a  plnce  where  tlipy  wore  cot  suffered  to  proceed  to 
few  and  sucli  inconaidomble  raeraberB  remained, 
that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a  general  council  could  not, 
with  decency,  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon  them.  Paul  had 
no  choice  but  to  dissolve  na  assembly  which  was  become  the 
object  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  moat 
glaring  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Bomish  see.  But  unavoid- 
able as  the  measure  was,  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  inter- 
preted, and  bad  the  appearance  of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at 
the  very  time  when  those  for  whose  recovery  it  was  provided 
e  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue,  and  to  maie  trial 
of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  construction  oa 
the  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and,  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efibrts  to  snppreaa  heresy,  with  Paul's  scandalous  inatten- 
tion to  a  point  so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff 
odions  to  all  xeolons  Catholics.  At  the  same  time,  he  commanded 
the  prelates  of  his  faetion  to  remain  at  Trent,  that  the  council 
might  still  appear  to  have  a  being,  and  might  be  ready  when- 
ever it  was  thought  expedient  to  rraume  its  deliberations  for  the 
good  of  the  church,* 

The  motive  of  Charlefl'a  journey  to  the  Low  Countries, 
besides  gratifying  his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one 
part  of  hia  dominions  to  another,  was  to  receive  Philip,  his 
only  son,  who  was  now  in.  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
whom  he  had  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be  recog- 
nized by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in 
order  to  facUitate  the  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object 
of  which,  and  the  reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter 
explained.  Philip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spaia  to 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  the  emperor  had 
given  the  princess  Mary,  his  daughter,  in  marriage,  embarked 
for  Italy,  attended  by  a  curaeroua  retinue  of  Spanish  nobles.t 
The  squadron  which  escorted  him  was  commanded  by  Andrew 
Doria,  who,  notwithstanding  his  a:3vanced  ago,  insisted  on  the 
honour  of  performing,  in  person,  the  same  duty  to  the  ttatr 
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■wHch  be  had  often  disctarged  towards  the  father.     He  landed 
anfely  at  Genoa ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Milan,  and  proceeding 

through  Germany,  arrived  at  the  imperial  court  ia  BrusaeJB. 

The  states  of  Brabant,  ia  the  first  place,  and  those  of  the 
otlier  proTincea  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  bo  took  the  customary  oath  to 
preserve  ali  their  privileges  inviolate.*  In  all  the  towns  of  the 
Low  Countries  through  which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received 
with  eitraordinary  pomp.  Nothing  that  could  either  express 
the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  bis  amusement,  was 
neglected ;  piigeants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  of 
every  kind,  were  exhibited,  with  that  eipenaive  magnificence 
which  conunercial  nations  ace  fond  of  dispJaying,  when,  on  any 
occasion,  they  depart  from  their  usual  mosiras  of  frugality. 
But  amidst  these  sucnes  of  festivity  and  pleasure,  Fhibp's 
natural  severity  of  temper  was  discernible.  Youth  itself  could 
not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a,  candidate  for  power 
form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his 
behaviour,  and  discovered  auch  manifest  partiality  towards  his 
Spanish  attendants,  together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to 
the  manners  of  their  country,  as  highly  disgueted  the  Flemings, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  antipathy,  which  afterwards  occasioned  a 
rerolution  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  his  dominiona.t 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent 
attack  of  tho  gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  increasing  violence,  that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  vigour  of  bis  constitution.  He  nevertheleaa  did  not 
slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  inhabitants 
of  StraBborg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to  yield 
obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their 
own  defence,  were  compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim, 
but  to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to 
Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and,  ae  his  vassals,  to  admit 
an  Austrian  governor  and  garrison.J  Magdeburg,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  only  imperial  cities  of  note 
that  still  continued  refractory. 
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While  Cbarlea  laboured,  (vitli  such  unwearied  indnstrj-,  to 
persnade  or  to  force  the  Protcstanta  to  adopt  liia  TeRuktioDS 
with  respect  to  religioD,  the  effects  of  hia  steodineBS  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  less  coaBideraWebyliis 
mptiirc  with  the  pope,  wliich  daily  increased.  The  iirm  reao- 
tution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  reatoring 
Placentia,  together  with  hia  repeated  encroachmentH  on  the  eccle- 
Biaatical  jniisdietion,  not  only  hy  the  regulntionB  contained  in 
the  Interim,  but  hy  his  attempt  to  re-asaemble  the  ooimcil  at 
Trent,  esasperated  Paul  to  the  utmost,  who,  with  the  wcaknesa 
incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to  bis  family,  and  mora 
jealous  of  hia  authority,  aa  he  advanced  in  years.  Pushed  on 
by  these  paasiona,  he  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  French  king 
into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  ;*  but  finding  that  inonarchi 
notwithstanding  the  hereditary  enmity  between  him  and  Charles, 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  the  successful  progress 
of  the  imperial  arms,  as  unwilUng  as  formerly  to  involve  himself 
in  iroraediate  hoalilities,  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  viewe, 
i  to  think  of  preventing  future  eiioroacbmenta,  since  it  was 
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not  in  his  power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  account  of  tliose  wliicli 
were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determiaed  to  recall  his  grant 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after  declaring  them  to  be  re- 
annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by 
a  new  establishment  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By  this  expe- 
dient he  hoped  to  gain  two  points  of  no  small  consequence.  He, 
first  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  Parma  more  secure ;  as 
the  emperor  would  be  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  though  he  might  seize,  without  scruple,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Farnese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  acquire 
a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to 
that  effect  might  decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity, 
and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  greater  effect,  when  he 
was  considered-  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  family,  but 
as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  Holy  See.  But  while  Paul 
was  priding  himself  on  this  device  as  a  happy  refinement  in 
policy,  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  high-spirited  young  man, 
who  eould  not  bear  with  patience  to  be  spoiled  of  one-half  of  his 
territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father-in-law,  and  to  be 
-deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grandfather,  took 
measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Bome,  and  having  first 
endeavoured  to  surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor,  to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted 
the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures  to  the  emperor  of 
renouncing  all  connection  with  the  pope,  and  of  depending  en- 
tirely on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection 
of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated, 
irritated,  almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age  ;  and 
there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have 
proceeded  against  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  unna- 
tural apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevented  his 
carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he  had 
taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second 
of  his  age.* 

*  AmonRT  many  instances  of  the  credulity  or  weakness  of  historians  In  atfribut- 
inp:  the  death  of  iIhi«trious  personages  to  cxtmonKnary  causes,  this  is  one. 
Almost  all  the  historians  of  the  sixteenth  ceuttiry  afUrm,  that  the  death  of 
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As  tliia  event  lind  bcea  long  expected,  there  we 
ordicATj  concourse  of  curdinHU  at  Home ;  and  the  v 

petitoru  liavinn  had  time  to  form  their  pnrtieii,  and  to 
conoert  tlieir  meBSures,  thtir  ambition  and  intrigues  pro- 
tracted the  conclave  to  a  great  IcEglli.  The  imperial  and  Frcneli. 
factions  strove,  wilh  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  oirn. 
number,  and  liad,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  suctess.  But  aa 
!Faul,  during  a  long  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purple, 
and  those  chiefly  pcraons  of  eminent  abilities  as  well  aa  zealously 
deroted  to  his  family.  Cardinal  Farneae  had  the  command  of  a 
powerful  and  united  squadron,  hy  whose  address  and  firmneaa 
he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  'Rhom 
PbuI  had  employed  as  his  principal  legato  in  the  Council  of ' 
Trent,  and  trusted  n'ith  hia  moat  secret  intentions.     He  Bssiuaed. 
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J  of  Julius  III.,  and,  in  order  to  express  bis  gratitudft 
towards  his  benefactor,  tiic  first  act  ofhifl  adminiatratioa  was  to 
put  Octurio  FarncBe  ia  poaacasion of  Parma.  Wheiithe)ii[tiiy 
vhich  he  did  to  the  Jloly  See,  by  alieaatiog  a  territory  of  such 
Talue,  was  menf  ioned  by  sorao  of  tlie  cardinals,  he  briakly  replied, 
"That  bo  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  tlie  reputation  of  a 
gentleman,  than  a  riuh  ono  with  th  einfamy  of  haying  forgottea 
the  obljgationa  FOnferrDd  npon  him,  and  the  promiaca  wliieh  he 
had  made."*  But  all  tbe  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generoBity 
he  quickly  effaced  by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent. 
According  to  an  ancient  and  eBtiiblished  practit-o,  CTcry  pope 
upon  hia  election  considora  it  as  hia  privilega  to  beatow,  on  whom 
he  pleaaea,  the  cardinaVa  hat,  which  falls  to  be  diapoaed  of  by 
his  being  invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  asto- 
niahmcnt  of  the  aaered  college,  conferred  thia  mark  of  distiac- 
tioD,  together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  aud  the  right 
of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  iipoa  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of 
aiiteeji,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  end  known  by  the  name  of  tb« 
Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted  witb  the  care  of  an  animal 
of  that  species  in  the  Cardinal  di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  pros- 
titution of  the  bishest  dignity  in  the  church  wooid  lisve  given 
oSence,  even  in  those  dark  periods  when  the  crediilous  super- 
Btition  of  the  people  emboldened  ceelesiaBtiea  to  venture  on  tho 
moat  flagrant  violations  of  decorum.  Sut  in  an  enlightened 
8ge,  when,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  decency  were  better  understood,  when  ft 
blind  Tencration  for  the  pontifical  ehnraeter  was  everywhere 
abated,  and  one-half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebellion  againat 
the  papiil  ace,  thia  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Eoma  was 
immediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed 
the  pope's  estravagant  regard  for  anch  an  unworthy  object  to 
the  moat  criminal  passions.  The  Froteatants  exclaimed  againat 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  infalliblp  spirit  of  divine- 
truth  conld  dwell  in  a  breast  ao  impure,  and  called  more  loudly 
tiiBD  erer,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  juatice,  for  the  imme- 
diate and  thorough  reformation  of  a  cburoh,  the  head  of  whicb 


WM  a  diagrace  to  tke  Chriatiuti  name  *  TLe  reat  of  the  j 
conduct  was  of  &  piece  witli  this  first  Hpecimen  of  his  difl- 
Having  now  reached  the  summit  of  ecclcaiaatical 
ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indemnify  himself,  by  an  uniB- 
strained  iodulgenco  of  his  desires,  for  the  self-deniul  or  diaaima- 
lation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  pracLise  while  ia  a 
subordinate  BtatioQ.  He  became  careloBS,  to  so  great  a  degree, 
of  all  serioas  biisincGa,  that  he  coidd  aeldom  lit;  broaght  to 
attend  to  it,  but  in  eases  of  extreme  neceasilj ;  and  giving  up 
himself  to  amusementa  and  dis3ipa.tloa  of  every  kind,  he  imitated 
the  luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather  than,  the  severe  virtue  of 
Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  accessary  to  display,  in  coa* 
tending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  tho  rigid 
ners  of  its  teachers.f 
The  pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  big  engagements  to  the 
family  of  Farocse,  discovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath, 
frhich  each  cardinal  had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave, 
that,  if  the  choice  should  fall  on  him,  he  would  immediately  call 
the  conned  to  reassume  its  deliberations.  Julius  knew,  by  ex- 
perience, how  dilHciilt  it  was  to  coniino  such  a  body  of  men 
within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of 
!Rome  to  prescribe  i  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members, 
the  rashness  of  others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  prloccs  on 
■whom  they  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and  un- 
governable assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries,  as  well  as  dan- 
gerona  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reaaons,  to  have  eluded 
the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answer  ta 
the  first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor  with 
regard  to  that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  meosures  which  he  had  once 
adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  accomplishing  what  was  bold 
to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  forcing  tba 
Protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Having 
porsuadcd  himself  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the 
council  might  be  employed  with  efSeacy  in  combating  their  pre« 
judices,  he,  in   consequence  of  that   persuasion,    continued  to 
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solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convocation  mjglit  he  igsued  ; 
and  tbo  pope  could  not,  irith  decency,  reject  that  requcBt. 
When  Juliua  found  that  lio  could  not  prevent  tlio  calling-  of  a 
COimcil,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of 
having  procnrcd  the  meeting  of  an  nascmbly,  nhich  was  the 
object  of  Bucli  general  desire  and  expectation.  A  coiijTregatioa 
of  cardinals,  to  whom  ho  referred  the  consideration  of  what  was 
necessary  for  restoring  peace  to  tlie  churcli,  rccommcuded,  by 
Ilia  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the  most 
effectual  eipediont  for  that  purpose  ;  nnd,  as  liie  new  heresies 
raged  with  the  greatcat  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed 
Trent  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of 
the  evil,  the  remedy  might  ho  applied  with  greater  diaccmment 
and  certainly  of  Buccesa.  The  pope  warmly  approved  of  this 
advice,  which  ho  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent  nuncios  to 
the  imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his 
intents  ons* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  snramoned  a  new  diet  to 
meet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce  tijc  observation  of  the 
Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  aiipreme 
court  in  the  empire,  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its 
decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his  son. 
the  prince  of  Spain.  Few  electors  were  present,  but  all  sent 
deputies  in  their  name.  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
spotic authority  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire 
daring  two  years,  knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  Germans  was  not  entirely  subdued,  nnd  for  that  reason 
took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  q  considerable  body  of  Spanish 
troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first  point  submitted  t»  , 
the  consideration  of  the  diet,  wag  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difiicalty, 
thsf  the  meeting  of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent, 
and  promised  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  Pro- 
testantB.  intimidated  and  disunited,  must  have  followed  their 
example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  woald  have  proved 
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UQBDimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  tliia  time  t» 
disclose  nevt  in teu liana,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  so  long  aasumed. 

Bj  an  artful  dissimulatioD  of  his  own  scntimenta ;  bj  nddresa 
in  paying  court  to  the  emperor;  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with 
which  he  fortcardcd  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had 
raised  himself  fa  the  electoral  dijjnity  j  and  having  added  the 
dominionii  of  the  elder  branch  of  tlio  Saxon  family  to  his  own,  he 
was  become  the  moat  powerful  priaee  in  Germany.  But  his  lon(f 
and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  ofibrded  biro  many 
opportunities  of  observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
that  mouarck's  schemes,  lie  aaw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing 
for  bis  country ;  and,  from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable 
progress  of  the  imperial  power,  was  convinced  that  but  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  render  Charles  a» 
absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  bo  had  beeome  in  Spain. 
The  more  eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  esalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become 
to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  priviiegca,  and  the  more  did  he 
dread  the  thoughts  of  descending  from  the  rank  of  a  prince 
almost  independent  to  that  of  a  vassal  subject  to  the  commands 
of  a  master,  At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  that  Churlea  waa 
bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conforniity  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  Eomisb  church,  instead  of  allowing  hberty  of  conscience,  the 
promise  of  which  had  allured  several  Protestant  princes  to  assist 
him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made 
from  motives  of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the 
emperor,  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he 
determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator  of  tlie  overthrow  of  & 
system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  the  love  of  liberty  or  zeal  for 
religion,  was  strengthened  by  political  and  interested  conaidBr- 
ations.  In  that  elevated  station  in  which  Maurice  was  now 
placed,  new  and  more  extensive  prospecta  opened  to  his  Tiew. 
His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  bo  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector,  with, 
inferior  abilitiea,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired 
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■  Bui-h  an  aBcendant  oser  the  conneils  oF  the  party  ;  and  Blnurice 
neither  wanted  diseemment  to  see  the  advanttige  of  this  pre- 
eminence, nor  nmhition  to  aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he  found 
himaelf  in  a  situation  which  rendered  the  attempt  no  less  difficult 
than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  con- 
nection which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  bo  intimate, 
that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dieaolTe  it,  without  alarming  his  jealousy,  and  drawing  on  him- 
self the  whole  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  crushed  the 
-greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  on  the  Protestant 
party  were  bo  recent,  aa  well  as  great,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  regain  their  coniidence,  or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a 
body,  after  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
itfl  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to 
have  discouraged  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than 
Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur  and  dilGculty  of  tlio  enter- 
prise were  allurements ;  and  he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the 
idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior  order  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  danger 
that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passioDs  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this 
resolution -,  and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  injury,  which  he 
Bensibly  felt,  added  new  force  to  the  motivea  for  opposing  the 
emperor,  which  sound  policy  suggested.  Maurice,  by  his  author- 
ity, had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  his  person  in 
the  emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  impe- 
rrial  ministerH  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner.  This 
had  been  Tiolated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  hjs  aon-in-law  aa  agaiuat 
Charles.  The  princes  of  Hesse  required  Maurice  fo  fulfil  his 
-engagements  to  thoir  father,  whohad  lost  his  liberty  by  trusting  to 
him;  and  all  Germany  suspected  him  ofhaving  betrayed,  to  an  im- 
placable enemy,  the  friend  whom  he  was  moat  bound  to  protect. 
Itonsed  by  these  solicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted 
by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in-law,  Mauriou  had  employed 
not  only  entreaties  but  remona trances,  in  order  to  proeure  hia 
ireleaie.    All  these  Charles  had  disregarded  j  and  the  shame  of 


having  bpen  first  deceived,  and  t.lien  iliglited,  by  a  prince  wliom. 
liC  had  served  wilh  zPiU  as  well  sa  success,  which  merited  a  very 
diflcTent  return,  made  such  a.  deep  impression  on  Maurice,  that 
he  wailed  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  beiag  revenged. 
The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  moat  delicate  address  were 
requisite  in  tnliiiig  every  step  towarde  this  end ;  as  he  had  ta 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  tli& 
emperor ;  while,  on  the  other,  something  considerable  and  explicit 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  Protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly  applied  all  his 
powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points.  Ab- 
he  knew  Charics  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  subroisBion- 
which  ie  required  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
whether  ho  should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship 
in  liis  dominions :  but  being  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  hi» 
Bubjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere 
terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
he  endeavoured  to  render  theh-  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of 
their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  Dssembled  the  clergy  of 
his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  thcm> 
together  wiLli  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  to- 
it.  He  had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had 
wrought  upon  by  threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour 
with  which  obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Even  Melaiicthon,  whose  merit  of 
eyery  Icind  entitled  him  to  the  first  plate  among  the  Protestant 
divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  maniy  counsela  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve 
him  steady  amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threDlened  the 
church,  was  seduced  into  unvrarrantable  concessions,  by  the 
timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond  desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive 
complaisance  totvards  persons  of  high  rank.  By  his  arguments- 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address,  the  assembly 
was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  "  that,  in  points  which  were  purely 
indifferent,  obedience  was  due  to  tbe  commands  of  a  lawftil 
superior."  Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  uncontrovertible 
in  theory,  than  dangerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especially 
in  religions  mutters,  many  of  the  Frotestant  ecDlesiaatics  whom 
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Maurice  conaulted,  proceeded  to  class,  among  die  number  of 
tilings  indifferent,  aeveral  dontrjnee  which  Luther  had  pointed 
out  as  gross  and  pernicioua  errors  in  the  B.omiah  creed  i  and 
plflcingiii  the  same  rouk  many  of  thoflcri  tea  which  distinguished 
the  reformed  from  tlie  popish  woiEhip,  they  eihorled  tlieir 
people  to  comply  with  tUo  emperor's  injunctions  concerning  thesa 
parti  culara.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  iatrodnction  of  the  Interim 
oxcited  nono  of  thoso  violent  conTuUions  in  Sasony  wliiuh  it 
occasioned  in  other  provinces.  But  though  the  Saxons  submitted, 
the  more  zeulous  Lutherans  exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and 
his  associates  as  falsa  brethren,  who  wero  either  so  wicked  as  to 
apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether ;  or  so  crafty  as  to  betray  it 
by  subtile  distinctions  j  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to  give  it  iip  from, 
pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaiaance  to  a  prince,  capable  of 
aacriUcing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  ho  himself  regarded 
as  moat  sncrcd.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  pro- 
bability his  post  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well  aa 
afraid  of  losing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued 
a  declaration  containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment  to- 
the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all 
tile  errors  or  encroachments  of  tho  papal  aeB.f 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  thofcara  and  jealousies 
of  the  Protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  efface  tho  impresBioa 
which  such  a  declaration  might  make  upon  the  emperor.  Por 
that  purpose,  he  not  only  renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable 
adherence  to  lua  alliance  with  him,  but,  as  the  city  of  Magde- 
burg still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim,  he  undertook  to 
reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  levying  troops  to 
te  employed  ia  that  service.  Tliis  damped  all  the  hopes  which 
the  Protestants  began  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  o£ 
Lis  declaration,  and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at 
Lia  real  intentions.  Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him 
revived,  and  the  divines  of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with 
vritjngs  in  which  they  represented  him  us  tho  most  formidabla 
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enemj  of  the  FroteBtant  religioa,  who  treaclicroiislj  ssiumed  an 
appearaiice  of  zeal  fot  its  interest,  that  lie  might  more  efTeutuallf 
exe^nite  hia  BchemcB  for  its  dcBtructioo. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidenee  of  recent  facta,  as  well 
ns  by  his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit, 
that  Maurice  was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vin- 
dication. As  soon  RS  the  re-assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
wu  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  ambassadors  protested  that  their 
master  would  not  acknowledge  its  authority,  unless  all  the  points 
which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewed,  and  con- 
sidered as  still  undetermbed ;  unless  the  Protestant  divines  hsd 
a  full  hearing  granted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  roice  in 
the  council ;  and  unless  the  pope  renounced  hia  pretensions  to 
preside  in  the  council,  engaged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to 
absolve  the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  obedience,  that  they  might 
deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  These  demands, 
which  were  higher  than  any  that  the  reformers  had  ventured  to 
make,  even  when  the  zeal  of  their  party  was  warmest,  or  their 
affairs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced,  in  some  degree,  the 
impresaiott  which  Maurice'a  preparations  against  Magdeburg  had 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  and  kept  them  in  sus- 
pense with  regard  to  his  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a 
light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  offence,  and  occasioned 
no  interruption  of  the  strict  coniidence  wliit^h  subsiated  between 
them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  Le  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  con- 
temporary historians  have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed 
upon  Charles  is  certain,  for  he  still  continued  not  only  to  prose- 
cute his  plan,  as  well  concerning  the  Interim  as  the  council,  witli 
the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  conCdenco  in  Maurice, 
witlt  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet 
known  at  Augsburg,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce 
the  observation  of  the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg, 
notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to  frijjhten  or  to  soothe 
them  into  compliance,  not  only  persevered  obstinately  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  strengthen  the  foTti£ca> 
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"IJoaB  of  tLeir  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence, 
CIiarleB  required  the  diet  to  msiBt  Iiim  in  qaelliog  this  audacious 
rcbdlioa  against  a  decree  of  ttie  empire.  Had  tlje  memberB  of 
the  diet  becD  left  to  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this 
demand  would  havo  been  rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the 
Germans,  who  farourod,  in  any  degree,  the  new  opinions  ia 
religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other  considera- 
tion than  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  regarded 
■this  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  as  a  noble  stand  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Even  such  aa  had  not  resolution  to 
exert  the  eame  spirit,  admired  the  gallantry  of  tlieir  enterprise, 
and  wished  it  succesB.  But  tbo  preseneo  of  the  Spanish  troops 
together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  overawed 
"the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  venturing 
to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by  their 
TOtes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The 
vigorous  decrees  which  Charies  had  issued  by  Lis  own  authority 
agaioit  the  Magdcburghers,  were  confirmed ;  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  raise  troops  iu  order  to  besiege  the  city  ia  form ;  and 
persona  wero  named  to  fix  the  contingent  in  men  or  money  to  bo 
-fiimiBhed  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  diet  petitioned 
that  Maurice  might  be  intrnsted  with  the  command  of  that 
-«rmyi  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity, 
-and  with  high  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which 
they  hod  made.*  Aa  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with 
profound  and  impenetrable  secresy,  it  is  probably  that  he  took 
no  step  avowedly  in  order  to  obtain  this  charge.  The  recom- 
mendation of  his  countrymen  was  either  purely  accidental,  or 
■flowed  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  hie  great 
abilities  j  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  the  emperor 
any  dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  lliis  nomina- 
tion. Maurice  acccpted,withoatheaitation,the  command  to  which 
ho  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the  important  advan- 
"tages  which  he  might  derive  from  having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation 
■«£  the  council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court 
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of  Eome  can  artfully  employ  to  retard  any  diaagreeable 
At  last,  however,  it  n-aa  puliliaUed,  and  tlie  council  was  Bum- 
sioned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  montb  oC 
May.  As  he  knew  tbot  many  of  the  Germana  rejected  or  dis.. 
puted  tlie  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims. 
■with  reapeet  to  general  couneila,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bull,  to  UBsert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  own  ri^ht,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly,  but  to  direct  its  pro- 
CBedinga ;  nor  mould  he  soften  these  expressions,  in  any  degree, 
in  compliance  with  the  repeated  aolicitations  of  the  emperor,  who 
foreaiiwwhat  offence  they  would  give.nndwhat  construction  might 
be  put  on  them.  They  were  censured  accordinjiiy  with  great 
severity  by  leverul  nicrabei-s  of  the  diet ;  but  whatever  die- 
guat  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  influence  over  ali 
thcir  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  ho  procuied  a 
recess,  in  which  the  anthority  of  tho  coimeil  iraa  recognized, 
and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afflicted  tlie  church  ;  all  tlie  princes  and  stateg  of  ths 
empire,  such  as  had  made  insovations  in  religion,  as  well  as 
those  who  adhered  to  the  system  of  their  forefathers,  wore 
reijuired  to  aend  Ihcir  ropresontativea  to  the  council ;  the  emperor 
engaged  to  grant  a  snfe-eonduct  to  such  as  demanded  it,  and  to 
secure  them  an  imparlial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he  promised  to- 
fis  his  residence  in  some  cily  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  tho  members  of  the  council 
by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that,  by  conducting  their  delibera- 
tions agreeably  to  Scripture  and  tho  doctrine  of  the  fathera,  they 
might  bring  them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  tbia  recess,  the 
observation  of  the  Interim  woa  more  strongly  enjoined  thaa 
ever;  and  the  emperor  threatened  ullwhohad  hitherto  neglected 
or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  of  bis-i 
vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience.* 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  new  attempt  waa  made, 
in  order  to  procure  liberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prinoe, 
nowisB  reconciled  to  his  situation  by  time,  grew  every  day  more 
impatient  of  restraint.    Having  often  applied  to  Maurice  and 
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the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  wlio  took  every  occasion  of  soliciting 
the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect,  he  now 
commanded  his  sona  to  auinmon  them,  with  legal  fomiality,  to 
perform  what  was  contained  in  the  hond  which  they  had  granted 
him,  by  Burrendoring  themBelves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated 
■with  the  eamo  ri^^oiir  na  the  emperor  bad  used  him.  This 
fdmiahed  them  with  a  freab  pretext  for  renewing  their  applioa- 
^n  to  the  emperor,  togethei'  with  an  additional  argument  to 
enforce  it.  CharlGS  firmly  reaolTcd  not  to  grant  their  request ; 
though,  at  the  aamo  time,  being  estremely  desirouB  to  ho 
delivered  from  their  incessant  importunity,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  landgrave  to  give  up  the  bond  which  be  bad 
received  from  the  two  electors.  But  that  prince  refusing  to  part 
with  a  security  which  bo  deomed  essential  to  his  safety,  tho 
emperor  boldly  tut  tbe  knot  which  he  could  not  untie ;  and,  by 
s  public  deed,  annulled  tbe  bond  which  Maurice,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their 
engagements  to  the  landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so 
pemicioua  to  society  as  that  of  abrogating  at  plensure  the  moat 
tacred  laws  of  honour,  and  moft  formal  obligations  of  public  faith, 
had  hitherto  been  formed  by  ony  but  the  Soman  poalilEi,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  claim  of  supremo  power  on  earth,  arrogate 
the  right  of  dispenaing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment  when  Charles  assumed 
tbe  same  prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection  to  which  tha 
empire  was  reduced,  appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as 
intolerable,  than  that  of  the  mostwretchei^cd  enslaved  nsti on s, 
if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  might  cancel  thoaa 
solemn  contracts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  con- 
fidence whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  Tho 
Jandgravo  bimaelf  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his 
liberty  by  the  emperor's  consent,  and  endeavoured  to  proeuro  it 
by  his  own  nddrcsa.  But  the  plan  which  ho  had  formed  to 
deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his  attendants  as 
te  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape  were  put  to  death,  and  ho  was 
confined  in  tbo  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  over.* 
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Anollier  fniDBflction  nas  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with" 
roBpect  to  an  affair  mote  neariy  intereating  to  the  emperor,  and 
wbii;li  Dccasioned  likewjae  a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  oT' 
tlie  empire.  Charles,  though  formed  with  taleuta  which  fitted 
him  for  concei»ing  and  conducting  great  designs,  was  not- 
capablo,  aa  has  beea  often  observed,  of  bearing  eitraordinary 
succeM.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  eo  violent  and  intoxica- 
ting, that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attain- 
able, and  turned  bis  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  bat 
chimerical  objects,  Such  bad  been  the  effect  of  hia  victory  orep 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied 
with  tbo  Bnbstantial  and  certain  advantagcB  which  were  tha- 
result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  inconsider- 
able fruits  of  such  great  Buccess,  be  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
at  bringing  all  Germany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at- 
rendering  the  imperial  power  despotic.  These  were  objeot»= 
estremely  splendid  indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitioua  mind  s 
the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was  attended  with  manifegt- 
danger,  and  tho  hope  of  attaining  them  very  uncertain.  Bot. 
the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them  having  beBB 
mpanied  with  sach  success,  hia  imagination,  warmed  with. 
jntemplating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all 
X  dilQcultlca.  Aa  he  conceived  the  execution  of  }aa- 
plan  to  be  ocrtnin,  he  began  to  be  soHcitona  how  he  might- 
render  the  posacBsion  of  sach  an  important  acquisition  perpetual 
in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire,  together  witir 
the  kinp^doms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Loif 
Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea, 
in  his  mind,  without  communicating  it.  even  to  those  ministers 
whom  he  most  trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  ia 
hopes  that  his  presence  would  facilitate  the  carrying  forward: 
the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  aa  would  hove  deterred' 
any  ambition  less  accustomed  to  overcome  difflcultiee,  were  taf- 
be  surmounted.  He  had,  in  tho  year  1530,  imprudently  aiiisted 
ia  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  tho  dignity  of  king  of  lli» 
ILomans,  and  there  was  no  probability  thnt  this  prince,  who 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  bad  a  son  grown  up  to  tho  years  of' 
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manliood,  would  relinqniab,  in  favour  of  Iiis  nepliew,  the  neaf 
proapect  of  the  imperial  ihronc,  which  Charlos'a  inflrmitieB  and 
decliaing  state  of  health  opened  to  himself.  This  did  not  deter 
tte  emperor  from  vcnttiriDg  to  make  the  proposition  j  and  when 
Ferdinand,  notwitha  tan  ding  his  profound  reverence  for  hia 
lirotLei',  and  obaeq^uious  submission  to  his  will  tn  otlier  instances, 
wjeclcd  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  ho  was  not  diaoournged  by  one 
repulse.  He  renewed  his  applioations  to  him  by  his  sister, 
Jdary,  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  Ferdinand  atood  indebted 
for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  who,  by  her 
great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  disposition, 
had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  orer  both  the  brolbera. 
She  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  mnnifestiy 
to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  flattering  herself  that 
she  conld  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce  the  reversionary  poases- 
■ioa  of  the  imperial  dignity  for  an  immediate  establishment,  she 
assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his 
giving  np  hia  chance  of  succosaion,  would  instantly  bestow  upon 
him  territories  of  very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
particular  tliose  of  the  duke  of  Wurtember^,  which  might  be 
confiscated  upon  different  protests.  But  neither  by  her  address 
nor  entreatiea  could  she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan, 
which  would  not  only  have  degraded  him  from  the  highest  rank 
among  the  monarehs  of  Europe  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and 
dependent  prince,  but  would  have  involved  both  him  and  his 
posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  game  time,  more 
attached  to  Ills  children,  than,  by  a  raah  eonccsaion,  to  frustrat« 
all  the  high  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated, 
Notwithstanding  the  immoveable  firmness  which  Ferdinand 
discovered,  the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  might  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another 
channel,  and  that  it  was  not  impoaaible  to  prevail  on  the  electors 
to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or,  at  least,  to  elect 
Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Bomana,  aubatituting  him  as  next  in 
■neoesiion  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip  along 
with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  become  acquainted  witji  the  prince,  in 
ttehalf  of  whom  lie  courted  their  interest ;    and  ho  himaelf 
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employed  all  the  art^  of  addtees  or  insinustion  to  gain  Uia 
electora,  and  to  preparo  tlieni  tor  listening  witli  a  fuvourable  ear 
to  tlie  proposal.  But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  mentioning 
it  to  them,  thoa  tliey  at  once  saw  and  trembled  at  tlie  conse* 
quences  with  which  it  would  bo  attended.  They  had  long  felt 
all  tlie  ineonvenienees  of  haTing  placed  at  tie  head  of  the  empire 
a  prince  whose  power  and  dominions  were  bo  citensive  ;  if  they 
should  now  repeat  the  foUy,  and  continue  the  imperial  crown, 
like  an  hereditary  dignity,  in  the  aame  family,  they  foresaw  that 
they  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  that 
system  of  oppression  nliit-h  the  father  had  begnn,  and  would 
put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  waa  yet  left  entire  in 
tlic  BDcieat  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution, 

Tho  elirn'ooter  of  the  prinee,  in  whose  favour  this  extvaordinftiy 
proposition  was  made,  rendered  it  still  Icbb  ogreeablo.  Philip, 
though  pOBBeeacd  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a 
etran^er  to  all  the  arta  of  concihatini;  good-will.  Haughty, 
teserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  disgusted 
tlic  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisanB  of  the  Austrian  interest. 
He  scorned  to  tahe  tho  tmuble  of  acquirmg  the  language  of  the 
country  to  the  government  of  nhich  he  aspired ;  nor  would  ho 
condescend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment  of  oecoramodating 
himseir,  during  his  residence  among  tlietn,  to  their  manners  and 
customs.  Be  allowed  the  electors  and  moat  iilustriouB  princes 
in  Gormaiiy  to  remain  in.  his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  » 
stately  and  distant  demeanour,  wliich  the  greatest  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  even  Charles  himaelf,  amidst  the  pride  of  power 
and  victory,  had  never  assumed.*  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand, 
from  the  time  of  bis  arrival  in  Germany,  had  studied  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people  by  a  conformity  to  their  manners, 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son,  Maximilian, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
Buch  amiable  qualities  as  rendered  him  the  darling  oF  his  country- 
men, and  induced  them  to  loot  forward  to  his  election  as  a  most 
desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and  aQ'cction  for  him  fortilied  the 
resolution  which  sound  policy  Lad  auggcatod,  and  determined 
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llie  Germans  to  prefer  tlie  popular  virhica  of  Ferdinand  and  his 
Son  to  the  Btubbom  ansterity  of  Philip,  irliich  intereat  could  not 
soften,  nor  ambKion  teadi  him  to  digf;uise.  All  the  electors,  the 
-eEcIesisalieal  as  well  as  srcukr,  concurred  in  expressing  such 
Strong  disapprobatioB  of  the  nieaaure,  that  Charles,  notwitli- 
BtandioK  the  reloctance  with  which  he  gare  up  any  point,  wbb 
obliged  to  drop  the  Bchome  as  impractieablo.  By  his  iinBeason- 
able  perseverance  in  poshing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
^Jrermana  with  new  jealousy  of  bis  ambitions  designs,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  riTalahip  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family, 
■and  forced  his  brother  Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  tha 
■electors,  partieulariy  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to  form  such, 
connections  with  them  oa  cut  off  all  prospect  of  renewing  tha 
proposal  with  success.  Philip,  sonred  by  his  disappointment, 
■was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  newscbcme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessary.* 

Havin^f  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition,  which 
liad  long  occupied  and  cn(>rosBcd  him,  Charles  imagined  that  he 
would  now  Laro  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his 
■grand  scheme  of  establishinj,'  uniformity  of  religion  in  the 
empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the 
■decisions  of  the  eouncit  of  Trent.  Sat  such  was  the  extent  of 
liis  dominions,  the  variety  of  eonncctiooa  in  which  this  entangled 
liim,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to  which  these  gave  rise,  as 
-seldom  allowed  him  to  apply  iiis  whole  force  to  any  one  object. 
The  machine  which  ho  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  compli- 
-cated,  that  an  unforeseen  irregnlarity  or  obstruction  in  one  of 
the  inferior  wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  tha  whole, 
and  preTcnted  his  deriving  from  them  ell  the  benefieial  efTects 
whicli  he  expected.  Such  an  ualoolied-for  occurrence  happened 
*t  this  June tui'e,  and  created  new  obstncles  to  the  execution  of 
Lis  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julius  III.,  though  he  had 
confirmed  Octavio  Farneae  in  the  posaeBflion  of  tlio  duchy  of 
Parma,  during  the  first  effusions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  hia 
11  to  the  papal  throne,  soon  began  to  repent  of  hia  own 
I'  generosity,  and  to  bo  apprehensive  of  consequences  which  either 
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he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded,  while  the  sense  of  liia«. 
obligations  to  the  family  of  FnrneHe  waa  recent.  The  emperor 
Htili  retained  Flucentia  in  his  hanJa,  and  liad  not  relinquiBlied 
Ilia  preteoBioDB  to  Farma  lu  a.  fief  of  the  empire.  Gonzaga,  ttie 
governor  of  Milan,  haTing,  by  tho  part  which  he  took  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  duke,  Feter  Ludonco,  offered  an  insult  to  the 
family  of  Faroese,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  forgiven,  had^ 
for  that  reason,  aTovred  its  destruction,  and  employed  ell  tha- 
iuAnence  nhicli  his  great  ahihties,  aa  well  as  long  services,  gave- 
bim  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by 
force  of  arm!!.  Charles,  iu  compliance  witli  his  solicitationa,  and^'  J 
that  he  might  gratify  his  on'n  desire  of  anneiLing  Parma  to  the" 
Milanese,  listened  to  the  proposal ;  and  Gonzago,  ready  to  take- 
encouragement  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  approbation,. 
begon  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other  preparations  for* 
the  execution  of  bis  scheme. 

Oetavio,  who  siw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary, 
for  bis  own  safety,  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  t(v  . 
levy  soldiers  for  defending  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  as  the- 
expense  of  such  an  effort  far  exceeded  hia  scanty  revenues,  he- 
represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and  implored  that  pro- 
tection and  Bsaiatance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the 
church.  The  imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pre- 
occupied the  pope's  car,  and  by  disooursing  continually  concem- 
ing  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  tho  emperor,  as  well  as  the- 
impnidence  of  supporting  OL-tavio  in  a  usnrpation  so  detrimental 
to  the  Holy  See,  had  totally  alienated  hira  from  the  family  of 
Famese.  Octavio'a  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  conse- 
quence, with  a  cold  reception,  and  he,  deapniriog  of  any  asaiatnnce 
from  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other- 
quarter.  Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  only  prince  powerful 
enough  to  afford  him  this  protection,  and,  fortunately,  he  was. 
now  in  n  situation  which  aliened  him  to  grant  it.  He  had., 
brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British  kingdoms,  which.. 
had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  a^airs  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  snch  an  iasue  as  ha  desired.  This  he  bad  effected 
partly  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in. 
faiking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which  raged  in  botlk' 
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liugdoms  to  BDch  a  degree  oa  reodered  tLe  councils  of  the  Scots 
Tiolent  and  precipitate,  and  the  operationa  of  tlie  Engliah  feeble 
and  nnsteodj.  He  had  procured  from  the  £DgIie!i  favourable 
conditions  of  peace  for  lua  aUies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed  oa 
the  nobles  of  SoolUnd  sot  oolj  to  afGaacc  their  young  queon  to 
bia  son  the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  ahe 
might  be  educated  under  his  eye  ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne, 
together  with  ita  dependeneies,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Henry  VIII. 

The  French  ting',  having  gained  points  of  so  much  conBec[uenee 
to  bis  crown,  and  disengaged  himself  with  sueh  honour  from  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  against 
England,  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which 
his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power  naturally  aug- 
gBSted.  He  liatened,  accordingly,  to  the  lirst  overtures  which 
Octavio  Famese  made  him,  and,  embracing  eagerly  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  bound  himaelf  to  espouse  hia  cause,  and  to 
jumish  him  alt  the  aaaiatance  which  he  desired.  This  transactioa 
could  not  long  bo  kept  aecret  from  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the 
calamitiea  which  must  follow  if  war  were  rekindled  so  near  tho 
ecclesiaslicat  state,  immediately  issued  monitory  letters,  re- 
quiring Octavio  to  rclinquiah  hia  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced  hia  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war  against  him  aa  a  disobedient 
and  rebellious  vassal.  Sut,  as  with  bis  own  forces  alone  he 
could  not  hope  to  subdue  Octavio  whde  supported  by  such  a 
powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to  tho 
emperor,  who,  being  extremely  soiicitons  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second 
Julius  with  all  hia  troops.  Thus  the  Freuch  took  the  field  as 
the  allica  of  Octavio,  tho  imperialists  as  the  protectora  of  the 
Soly  See,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them,  while 
Charles  and  Henry  thomaeives  adll  affected  to  give  out  that 
they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy.  The  war 
of  Pa/ma  waa  not  distingubhed  by  any  memorable  event. 
Many  small  rcncountera  happened  with  alternate  success;  the 
French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  the  impe- 
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rlft1ii*ts  laid  waste  the  Parmeaan;  and  tlie  latter,  after  haTin^  I 
begun  to  bcaiege  Patma  in  form,  were  obliged  ta  abaudon  tLa  I 
enterprise  with  disgrace.* 

But  the  motioQB  and  alarm  whicli  tliis  war,  or  the  preparations  I 
for  it,  oecastoned  in  Italy,  prevented  moBt  of  the  Itnlion  prelntw  " 
from  repairing  to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  daj  appointed 
for  re-assembling  the  coanci! ;  and  thongh  the  papal  legates  and 
nunoioa  resorted  thither,  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  theooiutul 
to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  hucL.  a  number  of  prelatea 
'  might  then,  assemble,  that  they  might  with  decency  begin  their 
deliberationa.  At  that  time,  about  sisty  prektes,  mostly  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a.  few 
Germans,  convened.f  The  enssion  was  opened  with  the  accng- 
tonicd  formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to 
business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and  presenting 
letters  of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France, 
demanded  audience,  Hariug  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  against  an  asaembly  called  at  such  an  improper 
joneture,  wlien  a  war,  wantoniy  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallipaa  eliurch  to  resort 
to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  deliberate  eoncercing  articles  of  faith 
and  discipline  witii  the  requisite  tranquilhty ;  he  dcclnreil  that 
liis  master  did  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  general  oroieumenia 
council,  but  must  consider,  and  would  treat  it  as  a  partioolar 
and  partial  convention. J  The  legato  affected  to  despise  this 
protest,  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine 
aoid  decide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  th» 
aaorament  of  the  Lord's  snpper,  penance,  and  eslreme  unction. 
This  measure  of  the  French  monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep 
wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the  very  commencement  I 
of  its  dehbcrations.  The  Germans  could  not  pay  much  regard,  I 
to  an  assembly  the  autliority  of  which  the  second  prince  i 
Christendom  had  formally  diselMmed,  or  feel  any  great  1 
rerenee  for  the  decisions  of  a  few  men,  wlio  arrogated  i 
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themselree  all  the  rights  bflonijing  to  the  rftprosentatives  o{ 
the   ohurch   univcraal,  a   title   to  which   thej   liad   Bucli  poor 

The  emperor,  nevortlieless,  iras  straining  his  authority  to 
tie  iitmOBt,  in  order  to  estitbliah  the  reputation  and  juriadiution 
of  the  council.  He  had  prerailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  the  prelates  of  greatcBt  power  and  dignity  in  the 
church  nest  to  the  pope,  to  repivtr  thither  in  person.  He  had 
obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank  to  go  to  Trent 
theiDselvea,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  grnnted  an  imperial 
■afe-conduct  to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  ot 
Brandenburg,  the  dulte  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  other  Protestants, 
to  attend  the  coancil ;  and  exhorted  them  to  send  their  divines 
thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and  defend  their  doetrine. 
At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  eouucil ; 
and,  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  Proteatants  had  already  been 
condenmed,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminating  them. 
With  this  intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of  Augs- 
burg, and,  after  interrogating  them  concerning  sovenil  contro- 
Krted  points,  enjoined  them  to  teach  nothing  with  respect  to 

'  fiiese  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Bomiah  church.  Upon  their 
declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscienees,  he  commanded  tliem  to  leave  the 
town  in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of 
their  banishment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future 
in  any  province  of  the  empire ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey  these  injunclions.  They 
■were  not  the  only  rictirns  to  his  zeal.  The  Protestant  cicrpy, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  were  ejected  with 
the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachnicnt  to  the  new 
opinions,  were  dismissed  with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity, 
and  their  offices  filled,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  arbitrary 
appointment,  with  the  most  bigoted  of  their  adversaries.  Tha 
Teformod  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  throughout 
that  extensive  province.  The  ancient  and  fiiDdamcntal  privileges 
of  the  free  cilica  were  violated.     The  people  were  compelled  to 

I  attend  the  ministration  of  pricsta   whom   they  regarded  with 
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torror  as  idoioters  ;  and  to  aubrait  to  ihe  jurisdiction  o: 
trates  whom  they  detested  as  usurpers.* 

Tlie  emperor,  after  this  diacovery,  wliicli  was  more  explid 
than  any  tliat  lie  had  hitherto  made,  of  his  intention  to  bi  " 
the  German  constitution,  as  well  aa  to  extirpate  the  Protestft 
religion,  aet  out  for  Inspruek  in  the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  ri 
dence  in  tlint  city,  as,  by  its  situation  in  the  neigkbourliood  of 
Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appciired  a  eommodiooB 
elation  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  tlie  counci), 
and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan,  without 
losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  ns  might  happen  in  Germany.t 

During  these,  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  ww 
carried  on  with  rarious  suci;es3.  At  the  time  when  Charles 
proscribed  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  and  put  them  under  tl» 
ban  of  the  empire,  ho  had  exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  ths 
neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  against  tlicm,  as  rebels  aad 
commoR  enemies.  Eocouraged  by  liis  exhortations  as  well  aa 
promises,  George  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  tiifl 
reigning  duke,  an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a 
considerable  number  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had 
accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  onterprisei ; 
and,  thougii  a  zealous  LntUeran  himself,  invaded  the  territoriea 
of  the  Magdehurghers,  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  thia 
service,  he  might  procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  ba 
allotted  to  him  as  an  estabLahnient.  The  citizens,  unaccustomed 
as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the  calamities  of  war,  could  not  ba 
restrained  from  ealljing  ont,  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from 
being  laid  waste.  Thoy  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  witli 
great  slaughter.  But,  aa  thoy  were  animated  with  that  ■oncon- 
qnerable  spirit  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion,  co-operating 
■with  the  love  of  ciril  liberty,  fur  from  being  disheartened  by 
their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with 
vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  Lad  served  in  the 
long  wars  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  crowd- 
ing to  their  standards  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  iha 
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■citizenB  acquired  miliUiry  sliill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the 
Ddvantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of  undnnnled  courage.  Tlip 
duke  of  MecklenburR,  not witUslun ding  tlie  Bcvere  blow  which, 
he  had  given  the  Magdeburijhers,  not  during  to  ioveat  a.  town. 
BtroQgly  fortified,  and  defended  by  auch  a  garriaoii,  continued 
to  tavage  the  open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurerB  to  tho  cnmp  of 
"this  young  prince,  Maurice  of  Sasony  began  to  bo  jealous  of 
tho  power  which  ho  possessed  by  being  at  the  head  of  such  a 
numerous  body,  and  marching  towards  Magdeburg  with  his 
-own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  t!ie  whole  army, 
an  honour  to  whieh.  bis  high  rank  and  great  abAhties  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  diet  gave  him  an  indisputable  title. 
"With  this  united  force  he  inveated  the  town,  and  began  the 
fiiego  in  form,  ekiraing  great  merit  with  the  emperor  on  that 
-account,  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  imperial  decree,  he  waa 
-exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and  maledictions  of 
the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religioua  sentimeuta.  Sut 
the  approfljihei  to  the  town  went  on.  slowly  ;  the  garrison  inter- 
-mptsd  tiie  besiegers  by  frequent  BaOies,  in  one  of  whii^h  George 
of  Mecklenburg  waa  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works, 
and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced  posts,  "WJiiIe  the 
citizens  of  Magdeburg-,  animated  by  the  discourses  of  their 
pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
«lEcers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmur- 
ing, and  defended  themselvea  with  the  same  ardour  which  they 
had  at  first  discovered ;  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with 
«itremc  remissness,  repining  at  everything  that  they  suffered  in. 
a  service  they  disliked.  They  broke  out,  more  than  once,  ioto 
«pen  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which,  as  tho 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  in  their  contributions 
towards  defrajing  the  espeuses  of  the  war  sparingly,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.*  Maurice, 
too,  had  particular  motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow 
-at  that  juncture,  which  induced  hira  not  to  push  the  siege  with 
vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather  to  continue  at  the  head  of 
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an  army  exposed  to  all  the  itnputationB  whicli  lais  dilatory  pro*  J 
ceediuga  drew  upon  Lini,  lUaa  to  precipitate  a  conciueat  that  J 
miglit  have  Lrougbt  him  some  actession  of  reputatioo,  butj 
irould  liaTD  rendered  it  neeeBsar;  to  diaband  liis  fozuea. 

At  last,  the  inliabitantB  of  tlio  towu  beginning  to  anffcr  dis' 
tress  from  wunt  of  proviaioiia,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impoasibis, 
to  protract  matters  any  longer  without  filling  the  emperor  witli  j 
snoli  auapiciooB  as  might  have  diaconcerted  o]l  his  meas 
concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  city  upon  the  foU,  4 
lowing  conditions:   That  the  Magdeburghcrs  ahonld  humbly 
implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  ahould  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  iutci  any  alliance,  against  the  houas 
of  Austria ;   that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  tlio-  - 
imperial  chamber ;  that  they  eliouid  conform  to  the  decree  c 
the  diet  at  Augaburg  with  respeet  to  religion;  that  the  nentJ 
fortiScatiotis  ai3dcd  to  the  town  should  be  demolished;  thalt^ 
they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  erowiis,  deliver  up  J 
twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to  tlio  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  ot-M 
Mecklenburg,  together  with  their  other  prisonerB,  at  libertyj  J 
without  ransom.     iNest  day  their   garrison  marched  out,  and  J 
HanricB  took  poHEesaion  of  the  town  with  great  military  pomp. , , 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  •; 
held  many  conferences  with  Albert,  Count  Manafeldt,  who  had 
the  chief  command  in  Magdeburg.  He  consulted  likewise  with 
Count  Heideck,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  great  reputation 
in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  whom  the  emperor  had 
proscribed  on  account  of  Lis  zeal  for  that  cause,  but  whom 
Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  serviee, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  be 
communicated  a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  hifi 
mind,  for  procuring  liberty  to  hia  father-in-law  the  landcrave, 
for  vindicating  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  setting 
bounds  to  the  dangerous  enci'oaeluneuts  of  the  imperial  power. 
Having  dehberatod  "nitli  them  concerning  the  measurca  which 
night  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  MansfeldC  secret  assurances  thut  the  fortifi- 
oationB  of  Magdeburg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
tnhnbttanfs  should  neither  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  theit 
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religion,  nor  be  depriycd  of  nny  of  tlieir  Hnclent  iminanities. 
In  order  to  engnj;"  Mimrire  move  lliorouglily,  from  conaidera- 
tioua  of  interest,  to  falfil  these  engagements,  tlie  cenato  of 
Magdeburg  elected  liim  tlieir  borfjraye,  a  dipiitj  irhicli  had 
formerly  beloDged  to  tbe  eleclorul  liouBe  of  Saiony,  and  wliick 
entitled  him  to  a  very  ample  jurisdintion,  not  only  in  tlie  city, 
bnt  in  its  dependuot'ios.* 

Thaa  the  citizenB  of  Mftgdeliurj;,  after  enduring  a  siege  of 
twelve  toon tliB,  and  Btruggling  for  their  liberties,  roligiouB  and 
civil,  with  an  invincible  fortitude,  worthy  of  the  caupe  in  which 
it  W8S  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
ivhicb  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  tbe  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  their  timidity,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  eubmissions  to  the  emperor.  But 
while  a  great  part  of  Germaoy  applauded  the  gallout  couduct 
of  tbe  Mogdeburghers,  and  rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the 
destruction  with  which  tbcy  bod  been  threatened,  all  admired 
Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation  with  them, 
as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event 
to  hia  own  advantage,  Tiiey  saw  with  amazement  that,  after 
having  afflicted  tho  Magdeburghera  during  many  months  with 
all  the  calamitieB  of  war,  lie  waa  at  last,  by  tlieir  voluntary 
election,  advanced  to  the  station  of  highest  authority  in  that 
city  which  ho  had  so  lately  besieged;  that,  after  having  been  ao 
long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  na  an  apostate,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now 
to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good-will.+  At 
tho  same  time,  the  public  nrticlea  in  tlie  treaty  of  capitulation 
were  so  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  tho  emperor  had 
granted  to  the  olher  Protestant  cities,  and  Maurice  took  such 
CMre  to  mngnify  his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place  which  had 
defended  iUelf  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
BUBpecting  anything  fraudulent  or  Dolliisivo  in  the  terms  of 
.accommodtttion,  ratified  them  without  hegitalion,  and  absolved 
the  Magdeburghcrs  from  the  sentence  of  bail  which  had  been 
(tenounccd  against  them. 
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The  only  point  tliat  nOH-  remained  to  embarrass  Mai 
how  to  keep  together  the  reteran  troops  which  hnd  served  nnder 
him,  as  well  aa  those  whieh  bad  been  employed  in  thedefezmeof 
the  town.  For  this,  too,  he  fonnd  an  expedient  with  singular  t 
and  felicity.  Hia  aehemes  against  the  emperor  were  not  yet 
fully  ripened  that  he  dnrst  venture  to  disclose  them,  and  proceed 
openly  to  carry  them  into  eiecntion.  The  winter  was  approaoh* 
ing,  which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  immediately.  He 
was  afraid  that  it  would  give  aprematiire  alarm  to  the  empergr, 
if  he  should  retain  such  a  considerable  body  in  his  pay  nntil  the 
Beaaon  of  action  returned  lathe  spring.  As  soon,  then,  as  Mag- 
deborg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  subjects,  whom 
he  conld  command  to  take  arms  and  rC'Bsscmble  on  the  shortest 
warning  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  paying  part  of  the  arreara  due 
to  the  mercenary  troops  who  had  followed  his  standard,  at  well 
ns  to  the  soldiera  who  had  served  in  the  garriaon,  he  absolved 
them  from  their  reapectiTe  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  disbanded  thmi. 
Bat  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge,  George  of  If  eck- 
lenburg,  who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  oflered  to  take  them  into  faiB 
service,  and  to  become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still 
owing  to  them.  As  sach  adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to 
change  maaters,  they  instanlly  accepted  the  ofier.  Thus,  these 
troops  were  hept  united,  and  ready  to  march  wherever  Manrice 
should  call  them ;  while  the  emperor,  deceived  by  this  artifice, 
and  imagining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them  with 
an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  terri- 
tories by  force  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without 
observation,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.* 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  were  of  so  mucli 
consequence  towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Manrice,  that 
ho  might  divert  the  emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too 
narrowly,  and  prevent  the  suspicions  which  that  must  have  ex- 
cited, saw  the  necessity  of  employing  some  new  artifice  in  order 
to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  present  eeca* 
rity.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  Solici- 
tude at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  might   prevail  with  th» 
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Protestant  states  of  Germany  to  recotrnize  tbo  autlioritj  of  tita 
uounoil  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither  ambaseadors  in  their  own 
name,  u  well  as  deputies  from  tbeir  respective  churches,  he  took 
hold  of  this  predominatinir  passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  to 
■deceive  him.  He  afleoted  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in 
what  he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter;  he  nominated  am- 
bassadorB,  whom  he  empowered  (o  attend  the  council ;  ho  mtide 
choice  of  Itlclaucthon  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  his 
brethren  to  prepare  a  confession  of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before 
that  aascmbly.  After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  Boli citations,  the  duke  of  WurtemberR,  the  city  of  Straa- 
liuTg,  and  other  Prottstunt  states,  appointed  ambasiadors  end 
divines  to  attend  the  council.  They  all  applied  to  the  emperor 
for  his  safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  moat  ample  form. 
This  woa  deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors ; 
And  they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  jonmey ;  but  aseparat© 
Eafe-COD duct  from  the  council  itself  was  demanded  for  the  Pro- 
testant dirines.  The  fate  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  tlie  preceding  century,  had 
condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  imperial  safe- 
conduot  which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaution 
prudent  and  necessary.  But  as  the  pope  was  no  lees  unwilling 
that  the  Protestants  should  he  admitted  to  a  hearing  in  tlio 
council,  than  the  emperor  had  been  eager  in  bringing  them  to 
demand  it,  the  legate  by  promises  and  threats  prevailed  on  the 
futhera  of  the  couacil  to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the 
same  form  with  that  which  tlie  council  of  Basil  had  granted  to  tha 
followersof  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their  port,  insisted  upon 
the  council's  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instrument.  The 
imperial  ambassadors  interposed,  in  order  to  obtain  what  would 
satisfy  them.  Altcrutions  in  the  form  of  the  writ  were  proposed ; 
txpedienls  were  suggested ;  protesla  and  counter-protests  were 
taken  :  tlie  legate,  together  with  his  associates,  laboured  to  gain 
their  point  by  artifice  and  cliicane  ;  the  Protestants  adhered  to 
theirs  with  firmness  and  obstinacy.  An  account  of  everything 
that  passed  in  Trent  was  trauamitted  to  the  emperor  at  Inspruck, 
who,  attempting,  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  contldence  in  bis 
*  own  address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was  involved  in 
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a  Inbyrintli  of  inestricable  ce^otiatioiia.  By  mpnns  of  this,  how- 
ever, Maurice  Kiiined  all  that  lie  hod  in  view;  the  emperor's 
time  was  wliolly  engroBaed,  andhia  nttention  diverted;  while  ho 
hinuelf  had  leiaai'e  to  mature  his  schemes,  to  carry  on  his 
intrin;ue9,  and  to  tinish  his  preparatioua,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  nnd  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.* 

But,  prerious  to  entering  into  any  farther  detail  concerning 
Maurice's  opcrutiona,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revo- 
lution in  Hnngary,  vrhich.  contributed  not  a  little  toivarils  their 
produeing  aach  extraordinary  effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year 
1541,  by  a  atratngem,  which  suited  the  baao  and  insidious  policy 
of  B  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  magnonimity  of  a  mifjbty 
conqueror,  deprived  theyoungkiogof  Hungary  of  the  dominions, 
which  his  fnther  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  thnt  unfortunate 
prince  the  country  of  Trausylvanio,  a  province  of  his  paternal 
kingdom.  The  goTernroent  of  this,  together  ivith  tho  care  oE 
educating  tho  young  king,  for  he  still  alloncd  liim  to  rctmn  that 
title,  though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an  empty  name,  he  com- 
mitted tOithe  queen  and  Martiniizzi,  bialiop  of  Waradin,  'whom 
the  late  king  had  appointed  joint-guardians  of  hia  son,  and 
regents  of  liis  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices  were  of 
greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  ocwsioned  tlio 
same  disseaBions  in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  hare  excited 
in  a  great  kingdom;  an  ambitious  young  queen,  possessed  n^itli 
a  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  governing,  and  a  liigh- 
spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending  who  should  engross 
the  greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  had  their  parti- 
sans among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Mortinuzzi,  by  his  great  taient*. 
began  to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts 
against  him,  and  courted  the  protection  of  tho  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashaws,  jealoua  of  the  bishop's  power  bb 
well  aa  abilitiea,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  ehe  demanded, 
and  would  soon  have  obliged  Martinuizi  to  have  given  up  to  hev 
the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  if  bis  ambition,  fertile  in  eipedienUt 
had  not  suggested  to  him  a  new  measure,  and  one  that  loaded 
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not  only  to  preaerre  but  to  enlarge  hia  authority.  Having  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the  mediation  of  some 
of  the  noblea  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  country  from, 
the  calaraitieB  of  a  civil  war,  ho  secretly  despatched  one  of  hia 
oonSdants  to  Vienna,  and  enwred  into  ft  negotiation  with  Fer- 
ilioand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand, 
that  the  same  man  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  hnd  drivea  him 
out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions,  might,  upon  a 
reoonciliatioa,  become  equally  instrumental  in  recovering  them, 
lie  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  witii  that 
prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospeeta  of  advantage, 
and  engaged,  with  so  much  con&dencc,  that  he  would  prevail  on 
tlie  most  powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  tate  arms  in  liia 
favour,  that  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman, 
agreed  to  invade  Traneykunia.  The  command  of  the  troopB 
destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of  veteran  Spanish  and 
German  soldiers,  was  given  to  Caataldo,  marquis  da  !f  iadena,  an. 
olBcer  formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  he 
strongly  raaemblcd  both  in  his  enterpriniag  genius  for  civil  busi- 
mess,  and  in  his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army, 
more  formidable  by  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities 
of  tlie  general,  than  by  its  numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the 
Turkish  bafihaws,  the  sultanhimaelf  bsingattheheadof  his  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  afford  the  queen  such  im- 
tmediate  or  eficctuol  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs 
required,  she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any 
Jonger  the  authority  whicji  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  evoa 
began  to  despair  of  her  son's  safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  sutler  this  favourable  opportunity  of  ae- 
■jompliabing  his  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured, 
while  »he  was  m  this  stato  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  pro- 
posal, which,  at  any  other  time,  she  would  have  rejected  with 
disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  resist 
Ferdinand's  victorious  arms  ;  that,  evoa  if  the  Turks  should 
finable  her  to  make  liead  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  und  could  not  consider  theni 
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Bftnd  tliat,  in  order  to  preBerre  liis  HaDf;iiri,in  urotm,  he  Tanatl 
cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ft't-diiiancl,  foreseeing  tliat  ilbM 
would  be  d^Dgeroua  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of  )« 
sgainst  a  Biibject  of  aucli  exorbitant  power  ae  miclit  enable  li 
to  aot  Ilia  sovereign  at  deliance,  determined  to  employ  violenoBiW 
in  order  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  wliicb  tbe  I  ana  were  too  feeble 
to  afford  liim. 

He  issued  bis  orders  accordingly  to  Caataldo,  who  willingly 
nndcrtook  tliat  infamoua  service.      Haying  commnnicated  the 
design  to  some  Italian  and  Spanish  oiGcers  wliom  lie  nould  trust, 
and  concerted  with  them  the  plan  of  esecuting  it,  tliey  entered 
Martiouzzi's  apartment  early  one  morning,  under  pretence  ctf 
presenting  to  !iim  some  despatches  which  were  to  be  sent  off 
immediately  to  Vienna  ;    and  while  he  perused  a  paper  with 
attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  hia  poniard  in 
the  throat.     The  blow  was  not  mortal.     MarLinii;<zi  started  up  , 
with  the  intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  ussaBsiili.B 
tltrew  him  to  the  ground.     But  the  other  coiispiratora  rushinfS 
in,  an.  old  mao,  unarmed  and  alone,  wax  unable  long  to  snsta!)^ 
euch  an  unequal  contLict,  and  sunk  tinder  the  wounds  which  li 
received  from  so  many  hands.    The  Traasy  Iranian  a  wer 
Btrained    by   dread   of   the   foreign   troops   stationed  in 
country,  from  rising  in  arms,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  o 
murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  been  tlve  object  of  their 
Jdtc  as  well  as  veneration.     They  spoke  of  the  deed,  bowcTer, 
with  horror  and  ciecration  ;  and  eielaimed  against  Ferdinand, 
whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  aud  important  Eerrices,  nor 
rererenoe  for  a  character  coaaiderod  aa  sacred  and  inTiolnblo 
among  Christians,  could  restrain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  a    ' 
man,  irboso  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country. 
The  nobles,  detesting  the  jealous  as  well  aa  cruel  policy  of  a 
court,   which,   upon   uncertain   and  improbable   surmises,  bod 
given  up  a  person,  no  less  conspicuous  for  hia  merit  than  his 
rank,  to  be  bulchered  by  ossassins.  eithci'  retired  to  tiieir  owaj 
estates,  or  if  ihey  continued  with  the  Austi'ian  army,  grew  coldlfl 
to  the   serriue.      The  Turks,   encouraged   by  the  death  of  « 
enemy  whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  rene 
hostihties  eoi'ly  in  the  spring  ;  and  instead  of  tho  security  whiob  1 
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Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the  removal  of  Martiouzzi,  it  waa 
evident  that  his  territoriea  io  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked 
with  greater  vigour,  and  defended  with  leas  mal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice,  having  ahnoat  flnished  hia  intrigues 
and  pieparotiona,  was  on  the  point  of  decbiring  hia  iutentions 
epenlj,  and  of  taking  the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  first 
eare,  after  he  came  to  this  resolution,  was  to  disclaim  thai 
narrow  and  bigoted  masim  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners.  He 
had  observed  how  fatal  this  liad  been  to  their  eause ;  and, 
ioBtructed  by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  proti 
(ion  of  Henry  II.  aa  they  had  been  sohcitous  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for  him,  he  found  Henryin 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  his  part,  and  in  a 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
^French  monarchy  into  action.  Henry  had  long  observed  the 
progress  of  the  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy,  and  wished  to 
distinguish  himself  by  entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy, 
whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his  father's  reign  to  oppose.  He 
had  laid  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  in  hia  power  of  thwarting 
the  emperor's  designs,  by  takint;  the  duke  of  Parma  under  hia 
protection ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
duchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  withEngland 
by  a  peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for 
hia  nllies  the  Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  his 
nobles  waa  impatient  to  display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action 
more  conspicuona  than  the  petty  operations  in  Parma  or  Pied- 
mont afibrded  them. 

John  da  Fienne,  blsljop  of  Bayonnc,  whom  Henry  had  sent 
into  G-ermany  under  pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in 
Italy,  waa  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  ia  form  with  Maurice 
and  his  associates.  As  it  would  have  been  very  indecent  in  a 
king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  tbe  Protestant 
church,  the  intereata  of  religion,  how  much  soever  they  might  ba 
afiected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  oncu  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Brticlea.     Keligious  concerns  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely 
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to  the  disposition  of  Divine  Providence :  the  only  i 
OBsigccd  for  their  present  confederacy  against  Cliarlea,  i 
prooure  the  kndgrare  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  subvereion  of 
ihe  ancient  cunstitution  and  laws  of  the  German,  empire.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  should,  at  the  asme  time,  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but 
by  common  consent,  nor  without  including  each  of  the  confede- 
xatca ;  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  tbo  in  conveniences  of 
anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  command,  Maurice  should  be 
acknowledged  as  hoiid  of  the  German  confederateB,  trith  absolata 
authority  in  all  military  aflairs  ;  that  Maurice  and  his  aasooiates 
should  bring  into  the  field  seven  thousand  horse,  with  a  propor- 
tional number  of  infantry ;  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  thia 
army,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  Henry  sLould 
contribute  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  aft^ 
wards,  sisty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  they  oon- 
tjnuod  in  arms ;  that  Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  tlie 
side  of  Lorrain,  with  a  powerful  army ;  that  if  it  were  found 
requisite  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  such  a  person  should  be  nomi- 
natedos  should  be  agreeable  to  the  king  of  France,*  Thia  treaty 
was  concluded  on  tlie  5th  of  October,  some  time  before  Magde- 
burg surrendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded with  such  profound  aecresy,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who 
afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was 
carrying  on  to  two  only,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  WiDiam  of  Hesse,  the  landgrare's  eldest  mm. 
The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and  with  snch 
fortunate  care,  that  no  rumour  concerning  it  reached  the  eora  of 
the  emperor  or  his  miinisters  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  some  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw 
some  accession  of  strength  from  every  qnartcr,  Maurice  applied 
to  Edward  VI,  of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  support  of  a  confederacjr 
formed  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.    Dut  the  (actions. 
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Trhicb  prevailed  in  the  EngliBh  couit  during  tlic  minority  of  tlint 
princP,  and  which  deprived  both  the  couocila  and  arms  of  the 
nation  of  their  wonted  rigour,  left  the  Engliah  miniatera  neither 
time  nor  incliuation  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented 
Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid  irhich.  their  zeal  for  the  reformation 
would  have  prompted  them  to  grant  him.* 

Maurice,  however.  Laving  secured  the  protection  of  such  a 
powerful  monarch  ai  Henry  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confi- 
dence, hut  with  equal  caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  ho  judged 
it  necesBary  to  make  one  effort  more,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  ehould  be  set  at  liberty,  be 
sent  a  solemn  embaasy,  in  hia  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Inapmck.  After  resuming,  at  great 
length,  ail  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  founded 
their  claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peea- 
liar  engagements  which  bound  them  to  be  so  assidaons  in  their 
solicitations,  they  renewed  the  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner,  which  they  had  so  often  preferred  in  vain.  The 
elector  paiatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, the  dake  of  Dcuxponts,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
Bareith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  con- 
curred with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  wore  likewbe  delivered 
to  the  same  effect  from  the  king  of  Deimiark,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg.  Even  the  king  of  the 
Bomana  joined  in  this  sppUcation,  be bg  moved  with  compaBsion 
towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced 
perhaps  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  designt, 
which,  since  bis  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of  succeasion  in  the 
empire,  he  had  come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and 
dreaded  to  a  great  degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  oivn  system  with  regard  to  the 
landgrave,  eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  inlerces- 
BOTS;  and  having  declared  that  ho  would  communicate  his 
resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Inapruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  ho  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  explication  of  his 
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intenlionH.*  This  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  laod- 
grsTe,  was  of  great  adraotage  W  Maurice.  It  serrcd  to  justify 
bis  subsequent  proceedings,  and  to  dcmoDatratc  the  oeceGiiitj  of 
employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable  eonecasion, 
which  liis  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain.  It  was  of 
use,  too,  to  eonfirm  the  emperor  in  his  Hecnrity,  as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  applic!ation,  and  the  solicitude  with  nbich  bo 
many  princea  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude 
that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restoring  the  landgrave 
to  liberty,  in  gaining  his  eonHentto  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  hie 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor  and  to  gain  time.  Se 
affected  to  be  more  solicitous  tbau  ever  to  find  out  Eomfi 
'  eipedieot  for  removing  the  difflcultiea  with  regard  to  the 
safe-conduct  for  the  Protestant  divines  appointed  to  attend  the 
council,  60  that  they  might  repair  thither  without  any  appre- 
hension of  danger.  His  ambasfladors  at  Trent  had  freqiient 
conferences  concerning  this  matter  with  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors in  tliat  city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with. 
tlic  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  He  wns 
willing  at  last  to  have  it  believed,  that  he  thought  all  differences 
with  respect  to  this  preliminary  article  were  on  the  point  of 
being  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion,  he 
commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren,  to  set  oat 
on  their  journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  imperial  court  at  Inspruok,  and  re- 
newed, on  every  occasion,  bis  professions  not  only  of  fidelity  but 
of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talked  continually  of  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  Inspruclt  in  person ;  he  gave  orders  to  hire 
a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his  receptioa-t 

But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit, 
and  impenetrable  as  Le  thought  the  veil  to  be  under  which  he 
concealed  his  designs,  there  were  several  things  in  bis  condnot 
which  alarmed  the  emperor  amidst  his  seciu'ity,  and  tempted' 
him  frequently  to  susp(Tt  that  he  was  meditating  something 
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eitraordmsiT'.  As  these  suBpiciocs  took  their  rise  &om  cir- 
cumatanccB  inconsiderable  in  themselv-ci!,  or  of  on  ambigaona  as 
well  ai  uucertain  nature,  tliey  ivere  more  than  couDterbalanL'ed 
by  Maurice's  address  ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give 
up  his  confidence  in  a.  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and 
loaded  ivith  favours.  One  particular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such 
eonaequence,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation with  regard  to  it.  The  troops  which  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation  of  Magdeburg, 
having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thurtngia,  lived  at  discretion  on 
the  lands  of  the  rich  ecclcaioatics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their 
license  and  rapacioueness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or 
dreaded  their  esautions  complained  loudly  to  tho  emperor,  and 
represented  them  as  a  body  of  men  kept  in  readiness  for  aomo 
deaperat*  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by  extenuating  the 
enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly  by  representing 
the  impoBsibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keepini;  them 
to  regular  discipline,  unless  the  arrears  stiil  due  to  them  by  the 
emperor  were  paid,  cither  removed  tho  apprehensions  which 
this  had  occasioned,  or,  as  Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
aatisly  the  demands  of  these  soldiers,  obhged  him  to  be  silent 
with  regard  to  the  matter.* 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching,  Maurice  had 
privately  despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  league  with  Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
French  army.  He  had  taken  measures  to  bring  his  own 
Bubjects  together  on  the  first  aummons  ;  he  hud  provided  for  the 
security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  bo  absent  with  the  army ; 
and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  de- 
pended, ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these 
comphcated  operations  were  carried  on  without  being  discovered 
by  the  court  at  Inapruck,  and  the  emperor  remained  there  ia 
perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  in- 
trigues of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settHng  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into 
the  council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transactioa  of  greater 
moment  in  agitation. 

•  SIcid,  513.    Thuan.  3:t5, 
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Tliis  credulous  security  in  a.  prince,  wlio,  by  his  sagscitj  ia. 
obserring  the  conduct  of  all  oronnd  him,  was  commonly  led  to 
an  exceaa  of  distrust,  may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  beea 
imputed  to  infatuation.  But,  besides  the  exquisite  address  with 
which  Maurice  concealed  hia  intentions,  two  cireumatancea  con- 
tributed to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned  upon  Charlea 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  witli  an  increase  of  violence ; 
and  hia  constitution  being  broken  by  snch  frequent  attacks,  be 
was  seldom  able  to  cKcrt  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to 
consider  affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration;  and 
Granvclle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minister,  tbougli  one  of 
the  moat  aabtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on 
this  occasion  tlie  dupe  of  bis  own  craft.  He  enteiiained  such  a 
hi^h  opinion  of  hia  own  abilities,  and  held  the  political  talents 
of  tbe  Germans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  inti- 
mations given  him  concerning  Maurice's  aeoret  machinations,  or 
the  dangeroua  designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  the 
dnke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  Buspicioua  mind  harboured  many 
doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed  calling  him 
immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  bis  conduct,  Granvello 
replied  with  great  seom,  that  these  apprebenaions  were  ground- 
less, and  that  a  drunken  German  head  was  too  grosa  to  form 
any  scheme  which  he  eoidd  not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor 
did  he  assume  this  peremptory  tone  merely  from  confidence 
in  his  own  discernment ;  he  had  bribed  two  of  Maurice's  minis- 
ters,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  infor- 
mation concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this 
very  chaimel,  by  which  he  enpectcd  to  gain  aceesa  to  all 
Maurice's  counsels,  and  oven  to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence 
waa  conveyed  to  him  aa  completed  hia  deception.  Maurice 
fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two  traitoM 
with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  tbem  for  their  crime, 
he  desterouely  availed  himaolf  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own 
arts  against  the  bishop.  He  afieeted  to  treat  these  ministers 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  bis 
consultations  j  he  seemed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  tbem  j  and 
taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acqu^nted  with  nothing 
but  what  it  waa  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
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to  Icipruck  BHoh  accounts  as  possessed  GnuiTelle  with  a  firm 
belief  of  his  gincerity  us  well  as  good  intentions.*  Tlie  emperor 
.  himself,  in  the  fulneee  of  security,  waa  so  little  moved  by  a 
memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  ecolesiBBtical  electors,  admonialiing 
him  to  be  on  hia  guard  against  Maurice,  that  he  made  light  of 
this  intelligenoo  ;  and  hia  ansnrer  to  them  abounds  with  declara- 
ttons  of  hia  entire  and  conSdent  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well 
as  attachment  of  that  printo.t 

At  lost  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  be  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  intriguoa  and  designa  were  still 
unknown.  But,  though  now  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not 
lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one 
piece  of  erafl  more,  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days  longer. 
He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Ins- 
pruck  of  which  ho  bad  eo  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvclle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither. 
After  travelling  post  a  few  atAges,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  despatching  the  suspected 
minister  to  make  Lis  apology  to  the  emperor  for  this  delay,  and 
to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few  days, 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  his  actions  was 
gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia,  joined  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and 
put  it  immediately  in  motion,^ 

At  the  Bame  time  he  published  a  manifesto,  containing  his 
reasons  for  taking  arms.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he 
might  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with 
immediate  destruction ;  that  he  might  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save  Germany  from  being  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch  ;  that  he  might  dehver 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  unjust 
imprisonment.  By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  favourers  of  tho 
refonnation,aparty formidable  hy  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers, 
and  rendered  desperate  by  oppression.    Sy  the  second,  he  in- 

•  MeliJl's  Memoirs,  fol.eait, p.  ts.  t  Sleid.  lai. 
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«  perfectly  afrceable  to  the  rest  at  Mamlcc's  conduct,  th^  nmj  be  conEJdena 
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tercated  all  the  friends  of  Uberty,  CatholicB  no  lees  tliaa  ProtcBt-    ' 
ants,  and  made  it  their  ictereflt  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting' 
the  rights  and  privileges  common  to  both.     The  third,  besides 
the  glory,  which  ho  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil  his  cngaj^ments 
to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  &  cause  of  general  concern, 
not  only  from  the  compaasion  which  the  landgrave's  sufl'erin^   . 
e:Ecited,  but  from  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the 
emperor's  proceedings  ogainat  him.    Together  with  Maurice's 
nmnifeato,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg  Cuhnhach,  who  had  joined  him  with  a  body  of 
adventurera,  whom  he  had  drawn  together.    The  same  grievances 
which  Maurice  had  pointed  oat  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  an 
excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  aui table  to  the  character  of  the    , 
prince  in  whose  name  it  waa  published. 


The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a 
name ;  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance 
between  the  French  and  German  nations,  both  descended  from 
the  same  anuestors,  and,  after  mentioning  the  applications  which, 
in  consequence  of  this,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the 
German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection,  he  declared 
that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity,  and  to 
secure  the  privileges  and  independenoo  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  body.  In  this  manifesto,  Henry  assumed  the 
extraordinary  title  of  prolfclof  of  the  liberljea  of  Germany,  and 
ofiU  cajitive  princes ;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers,  in  order 
to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blessing  was  to  bo  acquired 
and  secured  by  force  of  arms.* 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new,  but  his  flexible 
genius  was  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  sitnation- 
The  moment  he  took  arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in 
the  field  as  he  had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  Upper  Germany.  All  the 
towns  in  ins  way  opened  their  gates  to  him.  lie  reinstated  the 
magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave  posses* 
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1  of  the  cIiurcBea  to  the  Protestant  miniatera  whom  he  had 
ejected.  He  directed  his  march  to  Auj^aburj;,  and  na  the  impe- 
rial garriaon,  which  waa  too  tncoDsiderabic  to  think  of  defending 
it,  retired  immediatelj,  bo  took  possession,  of  that  great  city, 
and  made  the  same  ehangea  there  aa  in  the  towns  through 
which  he  had  paaaed.* 

No  words  tan  express  the  emperor's  aatoniahment  and  con- 
Bternntion  at  events  so  tineipeeted.  He  saw  a  great  numher  of 
the  Gemmti  princes  ia  arnia  aj^aiust  him,  and  the  rest  either 
resd;  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success  to  their  enterprise.  He 
beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in  close  league, 
seconding  their  operations  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  while  lie,  through  negligence  and  creduhty,  which  esposed 
him  no  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made,  nor  was 
in  a  condition  to  make,  any  effectual  provision,  either  for  crushing 
his  rebellions  subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign 
enemy.  Part  of  hia  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  into 
Hungary  against  the  Turka ;  the  rest  had  marched  back  to 
Italy,  upon  occasion  of  the  war  ia  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The 
bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  diamiaaed,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  pay  them,  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service 
after  the  aiege  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  remained  at  Inspruck 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  hardly  atrong  enough  to  guard  bis  own 
person.  His  treasury  was  a^  much  exhausted  as  his  army 
waa  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remittances  for  some  time 
firom  the  Hew  World.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
merchanta  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money, 
thongh  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorditant  intereat.  Thus 
Charles,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in 
Christendom,  and  capable  of  exerting  the  greatest  strength, 
tis  power,  notwithstanding  tho  violent  attack  made  upon  it, 
being  still  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort 
SB  the  juncture  required,  and  waa  necessary  to  have  saved  him 
&om  the  present  danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  on  iieg». 
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tiating;  the  only  resource  of  aucli  aa  are  conscious  of  their  own 
weiLkoess.  But  tliinting  it  iacousistent  witli  his  dijrnitj  to 
mftke  the  first  adrances  to  subjects  nho  were  in  onus  against 
him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  employing  the  mediation  of 
hu  brother  Ferdinand,  Maurice,  confiding  io.  his  own  talents 
to  conduct  any  negotiation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  it,  and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
licarliening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might 
amnae  the  emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with, 
which  he  waa  now  preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed 
to  an  interview  with  Ferdinand,  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ; 
and,  having  left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  be  repaired  thither. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France  punotaally  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments  to  his  allicR.  He  took  the  field  early,  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army,  and  marching  directly  into  l^rrain, 
Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach.  Hia 
forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city  by  a  irandolent 
stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  aa 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  waa 
likewise  seized  without  bloodshed.  Henry  made  his  entry  into 
all  these  towns  with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitante  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  important  conquests 
to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Meta. 
From  tbencs  he  advanced  towards  Atsace,  in  order  to  attempt 
new  conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  hod  hitherto  attended 
hia  arms  invited  him.* 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  aocommodation, 
Maurice,  when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  amuse  the  emperor ;  tor  ho  made  such  demands, 
both  in  behalf  of  bis  confederates  and  their  ally,  the  French 
king,  as  he  knew  wonld  not  be  accepted  by  a  prince  too  haughty 
to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy.  Bat> 
however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  negotiation  to  the 
interests  of  his  associates,  or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in ' 
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the  objects  wliioh  bad  ioduced  him  to  take  arrae,  lie  often  pro- 
fessed a  itroiig  inclination  to  terminate  the  differencea  with  the 
emperoriaiLii  amicable  manner.  }<]ncouraged  by  this  appearance 
of  s  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  proposed  a  aecond  interview 
et  Foseau.  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  and  that  a  truce  shoiild  commence 
on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  10th  of  June,  in  order  to  give 
Ihem  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  hia  army  on  the  9tli  of  May, 
which  had  novr  odranced  to  Gimdelfingen.  Ho  put  his  troops 
in  motion  neit  morning ;  and  bb  si-tteen  days  yet  remained  for 
action  before  the  commencement  of  the  truce,  he  resolved,  during 
that  period,  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise,  the  suoeeBS  of  which 
would  be  BO  decisive  eis  to  render  the  negotiations  at  Passau 
eitreraely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  hia  own  terms. 
He  foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was 
to  take  place  so  soon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnest- 
ness to  re-establish  peace,  with  which  he  had  artfully  amused 
Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fall  of  inspiring  the  emperor  with  such 
false  hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become  remiss,  and  relapse 
into  some  degree  of  that  security  which  had  already  been  so  fatal 
to  him,  Efilyiug  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at  the 
head  of  his  army  tosvards  Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most 
rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops. 
On  the  ISth  he  arrived  at  Fiesacn,  a  post  of  great  consequence, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Tjrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of 
eight  hundred  men,  whom  the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly 
entrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  attacked  them 
instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity,  that  they  aban- 
doned their  lines  precipitately,  and,  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruteo,  communicated  the  panic  terror,  with 
which  they  themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops ;  so  that 
tiiey  likewise  took  to  flight  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguim 
hopes,  Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenberg,  a  castle  situated 
OD  a  high  and  steop  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pasB 
through  the  mountains.  As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  Smolkoldic  war,  because 
the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it,  the  emperor, 
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sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  tliia  jnncture,  tfr  • 
thron"  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  agaiuBt 
tbe  greatest  army.  But  a  flbepberd  in  pursuing  a  goat  which 
had  strayed  from  hia  tiock,  having  difloovored  an  unknown  path 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  tlie  rock,  came 
with  fhia  Heasonable  piece  of  intelligenea  to  Maurice, 
band  of  chosen  soldierfl,  under  the  command  of  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg, WHH  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set 
out  in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  rugged  track  with 
infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit 
unperceived ;  and,  at  an  hour  which  bad  been  agreed  on,  when 
Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one  aide  of  the  castle,  they  ap- 
peared on  tbe  other,  ready  to  scale  tbe  iralls,  which  were  feeijle  io 
thatplace,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible.  Tha  I 
garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  on  a  qnarl«r 
where  they  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  immediately 
threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
and,  which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss 
of  time,  took  possession  of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might 
have  retarded  him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmost  efforta  of  . 
his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from  Inaprack ;  and, 
without  losing  a  moment,  be  ordered  bis  infantry  to  advance 
thither,  having  left  his  cavalry,  which  was  unaerTiceable  in  that 
mountainous  country,  at  Fiessen,  to  guard  tbe  month  of  the 
pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity  as  to  anti- 
cipate any  accounts  of  tlio  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and  to  sorprise  the 
emperor,  together  with  bis  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable 
of  defence.  Bat  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion 
of  mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until 
they  had  received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  fur  having 
taken  a  place  by  assault.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  ai 
danger,  and  not  without  some  considerable  loss  of  time,  that 
Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on  the  eolciiers 
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to  follow  him  to  b,  place  wiierB  lie  promised  tlieitt  Buch  rict 
bootj  M  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  oceaaioned  by  tliia  unforeseen  accident,  the 
emperor  owed  bis  safety.  He  was  informed  of  the  approaching 
danger  late  in  the  evening,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  save 
him  but  a  speedy  flight,  he  instantly  left  Inspmek,  without 
regarding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  violence  of  the  raia 
which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and,  no tvith standing  the 
debility  oceaeioned  by  the  gout,  ■which  rendered  him  unable  to 
bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  lit;ht  of 
torches,  taking  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  roads  almost  impasa- 
ablc.  His  courtiers  and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal 
precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  they  could  hastily 
procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  in  tbe  utmost  confusion.  In. 
this  miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  CharleB 
had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  conqueror 
of  Germany,  ho  arrived  at  length  witk  his  dejected  train  at 
ViUach  in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even 
in  that  remote,  iuaceeBsiblo  corner. 

Maurice  entered  Inapruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and 
his  attendants  had  left  it;  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should 
escape  out  of  his  hands  when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he 
pursued  them  some  miles ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
persons  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to  the  town, 
and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baggage,  together  with  that  of 
his  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers;  while  he  pre- 
served untouched  everything  belonging  to  the  king  of  the 
jRomans,  either  because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  connection 
with  that  prince,  or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that 
«uch  a  connection  subsisted  between  them.  As  there  now 
remained  only  three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce 
(with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set 
out  for  Paaaau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inapruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed 
over  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  during  five  years,  he 
Jmd  carried  about  with  him  as  a  prisoner ;  and  set  him  entirely 
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at  liberty,  eitlier  n'ith  ao.  intention  to  embe 
letting  loose  a  riral  who  might  dispnte  bis  title  to  bis  domi 
and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of  detaining  Tiim 
a  prisoner,  while  he  bimEelf  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
bis  own  bberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  eacap- 
ing  than  that  which  the  emperor  toot,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  a  kinaman  whom  he  justly 
considered  lis  the  autbor  of  all  bis  misfortunes,  chose  rather  to 
accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision 
of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  whieb  waa  now  approaching. 

Tbeso  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operation* 
produced.  It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken 
orois,  than  a  general  consterantioD  seized  the  fathers  of  the 
counel!.  The  Germaa  prelates  immediately  returned  home, 
that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. The  rest  were  eitremely  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  the 
legate,  who  bad  bitherto  disappointed  all  the  endearours  of  the 
imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  ia  the  council  for 
the  Protestant  diTineB,  kid  bold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible 
pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which  be  had  fonnd  it  so 
difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congregation  held  on  the  28th  of  April, 
a  decree  was  issued  proroguing  the  council  during  two  years, 
and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  peace 
were  then  re-estabhshed  in  Europe.*  This  prorogation,  bow- 
ever,  continued  no  lees  than  ten  years  j  and  the  proceedinga  of 
the  council,  when  re-assembled  in  the  year  15G2,  fall  not  within 
the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  tliis  assembly  had  been  paBaioiuitely 
desired  by  all  the  states  and  princes  in  Cbriatendom,  who,  frtna 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  of  prelates  representing  the  whola 
body  of  the  faithful,  expected  some  charitable  and  efflcaciooi 
endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
had  arisen  in  tbe  church.  But  tbo  several  popes  by  whoso 
authority  it  was  called  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these ;  and  by  tbe  abilities 
aa  well  as  addreas  of  their  legates,  by  the  ignorance  of  many  of 
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the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of  the  indigent  ItalioD  bishops, 
acquired  Buch  in&uenoe  in  the  coancil,  that  they  dictated  all  its 
decrees,  and  framed  them,  not  TFith  an  intention  to  restore  unity 
and  coDCord  to  the  church,  hut  to  estahlish  their  own  dominioD, 
or  to  confirm  thoee  tenets  tipon  which  they  imagined  that 
dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines,  which  had  hitherto  heen 
admitted  upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with 
some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  scrupulous 
nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  authority.  Kites, 
which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  in  deference  to  custom 
supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  and  declared  t<t  he  essential  parts  of  its  worship.  The 
breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irre- 
parable. In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reooncilo  the  contending 
parties,  a  line  was  drawn  with  snch  studied  accuracy  as  ascer- 
tained and  marked  out  the  distinction  between  them.  This  still 
serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and,  without  some  signal 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separation 
perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  h  derived 
from  three  different  authors.  Father  Paul,  of  Venice,  wrote 
his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  whilo  the  memory  of  what 
had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some  who  had  been  members 
of  it  were  still  alive.  He  has  espoaed  the  intrigues  and  artifices 
by  which  it  was  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  severity  which 
have  given  a.  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberations,  and  explained  its  decrees  wi(h  such 
perspicuity  and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition, 
and  such  force  of  reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  bo 
placed  among  the  most  admired  historical  compositions.  About, 
half  a  century  therea^er,  the  Jesuit  Pallaricini  published  his 
history  of  the  council,  ia  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul, 
tad,  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  geniua 
to  invaUdate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reasonings,  of  his 
antagonist,  he  labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conncil,  and  subtile  interpretations  of  its  decrees, 
that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality,  and  decided  with  judgment 
aa  well  as  candour.    Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laivs,  who  was 
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appointed  to  attend  the  imperiHl  ambaiisadors  at  Trent,  eent  tha 
bishop  of  ArroB  a  regular  account  of  the  tranBaetiona  there, 
explaining  all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or 
overawe  the  council.  His  lettera  hare  been  published,  in  which, 
he  inveigha  against  the  papal  conrt  with  that  asperity  of  cen- 
sure which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose  situation  enabled  him 
to  observe  ita  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  persoa  takes  for 
his  guide,  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the 
council,  he  must  discover  so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice 
among  some  of  the  members,  so  much  ignorance  and  corruption 
among  others ;  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infusion  of  human 
policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of  that 
simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  lovo  of  truth, 
which  alone  qualify  men  to  determine  what  doetrLnea  are  worthy 
of  God,  and  what  worship  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will 
find  it  no  eaay  matter  to  believe  that  any  extraordinary  influenco 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this  assembly,  and  dictated  its 
decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of 
the  Eomans  at  Lintz,  or  in  makinr;  war  on  the  emperor  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  French  king  had  advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as 
Straaburg;  aud  having  demanded  leave  of  the  senate  to  march 
through  the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render  himself  master 
of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the 
Ehine  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Bat  the  Straaburghers, 
instructed  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfor- 
tune of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  gates ;  and,  having  assem- 
bled a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired  their  fortiflca- 
tions,  ra^ed  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
a  deputation  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  ta 
order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them. 
The  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and 
other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  interposed  in  their  behalf; 
beseecliing  Henry  that  ho  ivould  not  forget  so  soon  the  title 
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irliicli  he  luid  generously  assumed :  aad,  instead  of  being  tlio 
deliverer  of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  can- 
tons seconded  thorn  with  zeal,  iolicitbg  Henry  to  spare  a  city 
which  had  long  been  connected  with  their  community  in  friend- 
ship aad  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have 
prevailed  oa  Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  ho 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  have  seized  it.  JBat,  in  that  age,  the 
method  of  subaiating  numerous  armies  at  a  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  their  own  country  was  imperfectly  understood,  and 
neither  the  revennes  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which 
such  an  undertaking  required.  The  French,  though  not  far 
removed  from  their  own  frontier,  began  already  to  auffer  from 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had  no  solScient  magazines  collected 
to  support  thoDi  during  a  siege  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  groat  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  assembled  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de 
Kossem,  laid  waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  France.  These  concurring  circumstances  obliged 
the  king,  though  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
But  being  willing  to  acqairo  some  merit  with  bis  allies  by  this 
retreat,  which  ho  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the  Swiss 
tJiat  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  compliance  with  their 
request  it  ^nd  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  the  horses  in 
his  army  should  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Bhine,  as  a  proof  of  his 
having  pushed  his  conquest  so  far,  he  marched  back  towards 
Champagne. 

"While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confede- 
rates were  thus  employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men, 
consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had  resorted  to  his  stand- 
ard, rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  expectation  of 
regular  pay.  That  prince  seeing  himself  at  the  bend  of  such  a 
number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he 
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should  lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdaia  a  Bt«te  of  sabordintttioiv 
aad  to  form  euch  cstravagact  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself 
as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious  miiida,  onleas  when  uivil  war 
or  violent  factions  roused  them  to  bold  exertions,  by  alluring 
them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of  iiese  aspiring 
thoughts,  Albert  made  nar  in  a  manuer  very  different  from  the 
other  coni'ederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  as  the  extent  and 
rigour  of  his  devaatations ;  he  exacted  contributionB  whereTer 
he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  put 
it  in  his  power  to  keep  bis  army  together;  ho  laboured  to  get 
poBSoasion  of  Nurembnrg,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free  cities 
in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  ho  might  ilx  the  seat 
of  his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  and  in  a 
condition  to  resist  his  attacks,  he  tnmcd  all  his  rage  against  the 
popish  ecclesiastics,  whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such 
wanton  and  mereiless  barbarity,  aa  gaye  them  a  Tcry  unfavour- 
able impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  reformation  in  religion, 
with  zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.  The  bishops 
of  Bamberg  and  "Wnrzburg,  by  their  situation,  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages :  ho  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to 
him,  in  perpetuity,  almost  one-half  of  hia  extensive  diocese ;  and 
compelled  the  latter  to  advance  a,  great  sum  of  money,  in  order 
to  save  hia  territories  from  ruin  and  desolation.  During  all 
those  wild  sitllies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's 
orders,  whose  commands  aa  generalissimo  of  the  league  he  had 
engaged  U>  obey,  or  to  the  rcmonatrauces  of  the  other  confede- 
rates! and  mnnifestly  discovered  that  he  attended  only  to  his 
own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about  the  common, 
canao,  or  the  general  objects  which  had  induced  them  to  toko 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,   ' 
and  having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran 
clergy  and  instructors  of  youth  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  in  all  the  cities,  schools,  and  universities,  Irom  which 
they  had  been  ejected,  met  Ferdinand  at  FuBsnu  on  the  28th 
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day  of  May,  As  raattera  of  the  greatest  conBequenoe  to  tlic 
fhture  peace  and  independeace  of  the  empire  were  to  be  ei;tlled 
in  this  congresa,  tbe  eyes  of  all  Germnny  were  fixed  upon  it, 
Sesidea  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambasBadora,  tlie  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  biahopa  of  Saltzbury;  and  Aicbstadt,  tbe  nuuisterB 
of  all  tbe  electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  con- 
aiderable  princes  and  free  cities,  resorted  to  Passau.  Maurice,  in 
&e  name  of  his  nssociat«3,  and  the  king  of  the  Homana  as  the 
eimperor'B  representative,  opened  the  negotiation.  The  princes 
who  were  present,  together  with  tlie  deputies  of  Euch  as  were 
abeent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own 
conduct.  After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and 
oppresive  acts  of  the  emperor's  administration,  ho,  agreeably  to 
the  manifesto  which  he  had  published  when  he  took  arms  against 
him,  limited  his  demands  to  three  articles :  that  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at  liberty ;  that  the  grievaoceB 
in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  shoald  be  redressed ;  and 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion  without  molestation.  Fcidinand  and  the  imperial 
ambassadors  discovering  their  unwillingness  to  gratify  him  with 
regard  to  all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
tho  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
calamitiea  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving  such  satisfaction  to  Maurice 
and  his  party  as  might  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  for  a  short  time,  during  which  they  under- 
took to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 
This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  in  the  name 
of  such  as  had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious 
schemes,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his 
power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The  uncommon  and  cordial 
unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  juncture  in  enforcing 
Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed  from 
dificrent  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  Protestant 
[«oiifederates  were  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the 
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emperor  was  but  jnst  beginning  to  proride  for 
They  foresaw  that  great  efforts  would  be  required  of  them,  and 
would  be  necessary  on  their  pert,  in.  order  to  cope  with  enemiea, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  get  the  atart  bo  far,  and  to  atlain  each 
fomiiiJable  power.  Expcrieneo  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit 
of  all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped  by  the  emperor  alone,  and 
the  more  complete  any  viclory  proved  wliich  they  stQuld  eaia, 
the  faster  would  they  bind  their  own  fetterg,  and  render  them, 
the  more  intolerable.  Xheae  reflections  made  them  cautious  how 
they  contributed  a  second  time,  by  their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put 
the  emperor  in  posBession  of  power  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Notwithstanding  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  bigotry  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  Protcstanfa 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  religion  which  they 
demanded,  than,  by  assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them,  to  give 
such  additional  force  to  the  iniperia!  prerogative  as  would  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  tlie  empire.  To  cU  these  considerations, 
the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  civil  war  added 
new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destruc- 
tivB  rage  of  Albert's  arms  ;  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  fo» 
an  accommodation  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they 
hoped  would  save  them  from  that  cruel  scourge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  their  political  interests,  and  the  opposi- 
tion in  their  religious  sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to 
the  emperor  an  accommodation  with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a 
salutary,  but  as  a  necessary  measure.  The  motives  which 
prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less  weight. 
He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  con- 
federates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence  ;  and  he  now 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His 
Spanish  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  long  absence,  and  weary  of 
endless  wars  which  were  of  little  benefit  to  their  country, 
refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  supply  cither  of  men  or 
money;  and  nJtbough  by  his  address  or  importunity  he  might 
have  hoped  to  draw  &om  them  at  last  more  effectual  aid ;  thatf 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs.    His  treasury  was  drained;  his  veteran 
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forces  wore  dispersed  or  disbanded,  and  lie  could  not  depend 
much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the  new-levied  soldiers 
whom  he  was  collecting.  There  waa  no  hope  of  repeating  with 
BUCceBS  the  same  artifices  nhich  had  weakeoed  and  ruined  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end.  at  which  Le  aimed  waa  now 
known,  ho  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which 
had  formerly  concealed  hia  ambitious  dcaigne.  Every  prince  in 
Germany  was  alarmed  and  on  his  guard  ;  and  it  waa  vain  to 
thinkof  blinding  them  a  second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
one  part  of  them  instruments  to  enslave  the  other.  The  spirit 
of  a  confederacy,  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head,  experience  had 
taught  him  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no 
reason  to  flatter  himself  that  its  counsels  would  he  as  irresolute, 
or  its  efforts  aa  timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  rosolvc  on.  con- 
tinuing the  war,  he  might  be  assured,  that  the  most  considerable 
states  in  Germanj  would  take  part  in  it  against  him ;  and  a 
dobioos  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect  from  the  rest. 
While  the  confederates  found  full  employment  for  hia  arms  in 
one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable 
opportunity,  and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost 
certain  success.  That  monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in 
the  empire,  which  Charles  was  no  less  eager  to  recover,  than 
impatient  to  bo  revenged  on  him  for  aiding  his  malcontent 
subjects.  Though  Henry  had  now  retired  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Bhino,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having 
invaded  the  Low  Countries  with  all  hia  forces.  The  Turks,  roused 
by  the  sohcitations  of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated 
by  resentment  against  Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in 
Hungary,  had  prepared  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had  left  almost  defcucelesa,  by 
calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  regular  troops  to  join  the 
army  which  he  waa  now  assembling, 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person,  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had 
likewise  reasons  peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring  an  accommoda- 
1.  These  prompted  him  to  second,  with  the  greatest  earneat- 
s,   the  arguments  which  the   princes   assembled   there  had 
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employed  in  recommending  it.  He  had  observed,  not  without 
iecret  satisfaction,  tt:e  fatal  blow  that  had  been  given  to  the 
despotic  power  which,  hia  brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire. 
He  was  extremely  Bolicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recovering 
his  former  superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  ambitious  prince 
would  immediately  resume,  with  increased  eagerneBs,  and  with 
&  better  chance  of  succeas,  his  favonrite  scheme  of  transmitting 
that  power  to  hia  son,  by  excluding  his  brother  from  the  right 
of  aaccession  to  the  imperial  throne.  On  this  account  be  was 
wiUtng  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  imperial 
authority,  ia  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain. 
Besides,  Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and 
stillmoreatthe  fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  seized,  had 
ordered  into  the  field  an  army  of  a  hundred  thonsand  men,  which 
having  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ferdinand's  troops,  and  taken 
aeveial  places  of  importance,  threatened  not  only  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  was  still  subject  to  hia  jurisdiction.  He  waa 
unable  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy ;  the  emperor,  while 
engaged  in  a  domestic  war,  could  afford  him  no  aid ;  and  he 
could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Germany  the  contingent, 
either  of  troops  or  money,  usually  furnished  to  repel  the  inva- 
siona  of  the  infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed  Ferdinand's 
perplexity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-established  on  a  aeuure  foundation,  that  he  would  march 
in  person  with  his  troopa  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdioaod, 
destitute  of  every  other  prospect  of  relief,  became  the  most 
zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could  have  employed 
to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  waa  hardly  anything  that  they 
eould  have  demanded  which  ho  would  not  have  chosen  to  grant, 
rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  BO  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommoda- 
tion eligible,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  wouid  have 
taken  place  immediately.  But  the  inflexibility  of  the  empcror'a 
temper,  together  nith  hia  unwiUiogacss  at  once  to  reliaquish 
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objects  whicL  he  had  long  pursued  with  euch  eamestDeBB  and 
osBiduity,  coimterbajBaced,  for  Bome  time,  the  force  of  all  tho 
motivea  mliicli  dispOBed  him  to  peace,  and  not  oaly  put  tliat 
event  at  a  distance,  but  seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  'When 
Maurice's  demands,  together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at 
PMBaa,  were  presented  to  him,  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
redress  the  grievonces  which  were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he 
agree  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant rolipon,  hut  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant 
reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who,  during  the  present  war, 
bad  suffered  either  by  the  licentiousneaa  of  the  eoufedemte 
troops  or  the  exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Manriee,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts, 
immediately  concluded  that  be  bad  nothing  in  view  by  these 
overtures  but  to  amuse  and  deceive ;  and  therefore,  without 
listening  to  Ferdiuand's  entreaties,  he  left  Pasaau  abruptly,  end 
jottiin;;  bis  troops,  which  were  encamped  at  Mergoutheim,  a  city 
in  Franconia,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  he 
put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  Aa  three  thousand 
men  in  the  emperor's  pay  liad  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  invest  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Hcbbc,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege 
to  it  in  farm.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  Maurice  carried  on  bifl  approaches  against  tlie  town, 
gaTB  such  an  aiaria  to  the  emperor,  aa  disposed  him  to  lend  n 
more  favoiirable  ear  to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  of  on 
accommodation.  Firm  and  haughty  as  his  nature  was,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  make  con- 
cessions on  his  part,  ii  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
e«i»ed  that  his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his 
importunities,  untd  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  what  was 
the  utmost  that  he  would  grant  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
federates. Having  gained  this  difficult  point,  he  instantly  des- 
patcbed  a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting  to  Eiim 
the  emperor's  finsd  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
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endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  ;  or,  by 

sooable  obHtinacy  on  his  Bide,  to  disappoint  tlie  nishea  of  all 

Germany  for  that  salntary  event. 

Maurice,  notwithBtandinir  the  prosperous  situation  of  his 
aOkirs,  tfas  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  em- 
peror, though  over-reached  aud  aurprised,  Lad  now  l>egiin  to 
assemhte  troops,  and,  however  alow  his  motions  might  he,  Tchile 
the  first  effects  of  his  consternation  romained,  ho  waa  sensihle 
that  Charles  must  at  last  aet  with  vigour  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an 
army  formidable  by  its  numbcra,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  as  well  as  the  rememhrunce  of  his  past  victories.  He 
eould  scarcely  hope  that  a  eonfcdoraey,  composed  of  bo  many 
members,  would  eontinue  to  operate  with  union  and  perse- 
verance sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent  and  well-directed  efforts 
of  an  army  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader  accustomed  to 
command  and  to  conquer.  He  felt  already,  although  he  had 
not  hitherto  esperienced  the  shoct  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he 
himself  was  the  Lead  of  a  diajointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the 
example  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be, 
with  all  hia  addresH  and  credit,  to  prevent  any  particulac 
member  from  detaching  himself  from  the  whole,  and  how  im- 
possible to  rouall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  anbordination. 
This  filled  him  nith  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Anotber  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to 
his  own  particular  interests.  Sy  setting  at  liberty  the  degraded 
elector,  and  by  repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor 
had  it  in  hia  power  to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender  part.  The 
efforta  of  a  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  subjects,  and  revered 
hy  all  the  Protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been 
■unjustly  tsien  from  bjm,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  eiCiting 
commotions  in  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all  that  he  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  and  artifice.  It 
was  no  less  in  the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  soli- 
citations of  the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He 
had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more  to  the  injustice  and 
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rigour  with  which  he  had  already  treated  him ;  and  he  had 
accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortnnatc  prince,  that 
if  they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing 
thoif  father  restored  to  Lberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having 
Buffered  tie  pnnishment  which  his  rebellion  had  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his  associates, 
Maurice  thouEht  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions 
offered,  though  less  advantageous  than  those  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, than  again  to  commit  all  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.f 
He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  of  which,  the  chief  articles  were,  That,  before  the  12tL 
day  of  August,  the  confederates  ahs]!  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces ;  that,  on  or  before  that  day,  the  landgrave 
shell  he  set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of 
liheinfels ;  that  a  diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method 
of  preventing  for  the  future  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about 
religion  ;  that,  m  the  mean  time,  neither  the  emperor  nor  any 
other  prince  shall,  upon  any  pretest  whatever,  offer  any  injury 
or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
thoir  religion  ;  that  in  return,  the  Protestants  shall  not  molest 
the  Catholics  either  in  the  exercise  of  their  eceleBJastical  juris- 
diction, or  in  performing  their  religious  ceremouiea  ;  that  the 
imperiaJ  chamber  shall  administer  justice  impartially  to  persons 
of  both  parties,  and  Protestants  to  bo  admitted  indiacriminutely 
with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  if  the 
next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with 
regard  to  religion,  tho  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty  in 
behalf  of  the  Protestants  shall  continue  forever  in  full  force  and 
vigour ;  that  none  of  tho  confederates  shall  be  liable  to  any 
action  on  account  of  what  hud  happened  during  the  course  of 
the  war ;  that  tho  consideration  of  those  encroachments  which 
had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching 


diet  i   that  Albert  of  Brandeolmrg  shall  be  comprebended  L 
the  tieatj,  provided  be  aball  accede  to  it,  and  disband  hie  forces   j 
before  the  12tli  of  August.* 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Paasau,  tbat  orertamed  ] 
tbe.vaat  fabric,  in  erecting  vbicli  Cliarles  Lad  employed  so 
many  years,  and  had  eserted  tho  utmost  eflbrta  of  Lis  power  and 
policy ;  that  annulled  all  his  repilationH  with  regard  to  wligion, 
defeated  all  Lis  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  aathority 
absolute  and  hcreditaTy  in  bis  family,  aad  established  the  Pro- 
testant church,  which  bad  hitherto  subsisted  precariously  in 
Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm 
and  secure  basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  glory  of  Laving 
concerted  and  completed  this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a 
Bin);ular  circumstance,  that  the  Befortnation  should  be  indebted 
for  ita  secnrity  and  full  establishment  in  Germany,  to  the  same 
hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brinlc  of  destruction,  and  that 
both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts 
of  dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view 
at  those  diflerent  junctures,  seem  to  Lava  been  more  attended  to 
than  tho  means  by  which  he  attained  them  ;  and  Le  was  now 
as  universally  estoUed  for  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had 
lately  been  condemned  for  his  indifference  and  interested  policy. 
It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  FrencL  king,  a 
monarch  Kealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  should  employ  bia  power 
in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Heformation  in  the  empire, 
at  tbe  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  Lis  own  Protestant 
subjects  with  all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry,  and  tLat  tbe  league 
for  tLis  purpose,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Homish  church, 
should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop. 
So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  superintend  and  rcgu 
late  the  caprice  of  hiunan  passions,  and  render  them  subservient  i 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  j 
during  the  negotiations  of  Paseau,  Maurice  and  Lis  associate^  1 
having  gained  wLat  they  had  in  view,  discovered  ao  great  j 
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solicitude  about  an  ally,  \vhom,  perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be 
overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  them,  by  his 
acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they  procured  to 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions 
or  causes  of  hostility,  which  they  would  lay  before  the  emperor, 
was  the  only  sign  that  they  gave  of  their  remembering  how 
much  they  had  been  indebted  to  him  for  their  success.  Henry 
experienced  the  same  treatment  which  every  prince  who  lends 
his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect.  As  soon  as  the 
rage  of  faction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of  accommo- 
dation to  open,  his  services  were  forgotten,  and  his  associates 
made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which 
they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henry 
might  be  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impa- 
tience with  which  they  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
emperor,  at  his  expense,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  that  it  was 
more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanic  body  than  to 
resent  the  indignities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members  of 
it.  For  that  reason  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had 
received  from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in 
the  same  strain  as  formerly,  concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining 
the  ancient  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  empire. 
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.   PhiUp— The  Peace  at  Beligion  t 

hii  Son  Philip— Veace  between 
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■A  Trad  belween 


As  soon  88  the  treaty  of  PasHau  was  signed,  Manriee,  in  conse- 
quence of  hxe  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marclied  into 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  But  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the  frequent 
mutiniea  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occaaioned 
by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  disBeneionB  between 
Maurice  and  Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  to 
resign  the  chief  conunand  to  him,  prevented  his  perforroing 
anything  in  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of 
great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Eomaus.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of  Hesse 
parted  from  him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and 
marched  back  into  hia  own  country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
receive  hia  father  upon  his  return,  and  give  up  to  him  the  reins 
of  government  which  he  had  bold  during  his  absence.  But 
forrune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  tbe  landgrave.  A 
battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of 
Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Eeifenberg,  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of 
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fortune  readj  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  eecretly  witLdrew 
irom  the  young  prince  aa  he  was  marebing  iiomewards,  and 
joined  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  atill  continued  in  arms 
against  the  emperor,  refneing  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of 
Pasaau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  on  account  of  this 
reached  the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  waa  diBmlsacd  from  the 
citadel  of  Mechlin,  where  he  had  been  confined,  bat  before  he 
had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of 
Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her  brother's  name,  incensed 
at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  vrhich  he  owed  hiB 
liberty,  iaaoed  ordera  to  arroEt  liira,  and  committed  him  again 
into  the  custody  of  the  same  Spaniah  captain  who  had  guarded 
him  for  five  years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip 
beheld  all  the  horrors  of  his  imprisonmeut  renewed ;  and  his 
spiriU  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion  aa  they  had  risen 
during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  liberty,  ho 
sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  tha 
emperor,  aa  fully  aaliafied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Keifenberg'a 
mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to 
his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release  ;  and  Philip  at  last  ob- 
tained the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  long  langubhed.*  Bat 
though  he  recovered  hia  i'reedoro,  and  was  reinstated  in  his 
dominiona,  hia  sufieringa  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and 
to  have  extinguished  the  activity,  of  hia  mind.  From  being  the 
boldest  as  well  as  most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he 
became  the  most  timid  and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  Lis  days  in  a  pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  procured  hia  liberty 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  emperor  having 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his  schemca  for  extirpating  the 
Protestant  reiigion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  detoining  him 
a  prisoner;  and  being  extremely  soltcitons  at  that  juncture  to 
recover  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  Germans,  whose 
assistance  was  eascntiol  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which 
he  meditated  against  the   king  of  France,  he,  among  other 
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expedients  for  that  pnrpose,  thongM  of  reieiBing  fifom  im- 
priaonment  a.  prince  whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem, 
than  his  sufferings  rendered  him  tho  object  of  compaasion. 
Joiin  Frederick  took  posBeasion,  accordingly,  of  that  part  of  hi« 
territories  ivhich  had  been  reserved  for  him  "(Then  Maurice  was 
invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he 
continued  to  display  the  same  virtuous  masnanimity  for  which 
he  had  been  conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid 
state,  and  which  he  had  retained  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he 
maintained  dnring  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  that  high  reputation 
to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  lo9B  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdutt,  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, on  the  emperor.  Accnatomed  to  terminate  all  his 
operations  against  France  with  advantage  to  himself,  he  thought 
that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow  Henry  the 
superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  administration  to 
be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  permitted  territories  of 
sneh  conseqoence  to  be  diamembered  from  the  empire.  This 
was  no  less  a  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  Aa  the  frontier 
of  Chnmpague  was  more  naked,  and  lay  more  exposed  than  that 
of  any  province  in  Prance,  Charles  had  frequently,  during  his 
wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon  that  quarter  with 
great  sneceas  and  effect;  but  if  Henry  were  allowed  to  retain 
his  late  conquests,  France  would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altogether  secure,  whore  formerly  she  had 
been  weakest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  had  now  lost  as 
much,  in  point  of  security,  as  France  had  acquired ;  and,  being 
stripped  of  the  defence  which  those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open 
to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the  towns,  having  been 
hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any  enemy, 
were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerationa  determined 
Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  wliich  Henry 
had  made  himself  master;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had 
made  against  Maurico  and  hia  associates  enabled  him  to  carry 
his  resolution  into  immediate  OKecntion. 

As  soon,  then,  aa  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left 
hia  inglorious  retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at 
tho  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Germans  which  he  Lad 
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levied,  together  •niik  all  the  tioopa  which  he  had  drawn  out  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  Beveral  battaliona,  which, 
having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his 
aernee  when  diHioiBsed  by  them  ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise  on 
some  princes  of  the  orapire  to  join  him  with  their  vasBals.  In 
order  to  conceal  the  deatiaation  of  thJa  formidable  army,  and  U) 
guard  against  alarming  the  French  king,  so  as  to  pnt  him  on 
preparing  for  the  defeuce  of  his  late  conquests,  ho  gave  oat  that 
ho  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hongary,  in  order  to  secoad 
Maurice  in  his  operatioDS  against  the  infidels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towards  the  Bbine,  and  could  no  longer  employ 
that  pretest,  he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that 
he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  cruel  esaotions  io  that  part  of  the  empire  called  loudly 
for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

Bat  the  French  having  grown  acqnainted,  at  last,  with  arts 
by  which  they  had  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  all  Cliarles'a 
motions  with  distrust.  Henry  immediately  disceroed  the  true 
object  of  his  vast  preparatrons,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  im- 
portant conquests  which  he  had  gained  with  vigour  equal  to 
that  with  which  they  were  about  to  bo  attacked.  Aa  he  foresaw 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against  Metz, 
by  whose  fato  that  of  Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined, 
he  oominated  Francis  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  to  take  the 
command  in  that  city  during  the  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would 
equally  aSect  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country.  His 
choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  person  more  worthy  of 
that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  poaseased,  in  a  high  degree,  all 
the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mind,  which 
render  men  eminent  in  military  command.  He  waa  largely 
endowed  with  that  magnanimity  of  aoul  which  deUgbta  in  bold 
entorprises,  and  aspires  to  fume  by  splendid  and  estraordinary 
actions.  He  repaired  with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  aseigned 
him,  as  to  a  theatro  on  which  he  might  display  his  great 
qaalitiea  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen,  all  ready 
to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French  nobility  in 
'ttiat  age,  which  considered  It  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain 
inactive,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  of  aignalizing  their 


couraRe,  prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  irho  was 
the  dflrlini;  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one  tliat  eoarted 
miUtary  fame.  Several  princes  of  tlie  hlood,  many  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  oil  the  young  officers  who  could  obtain 
the  king's  permisaion,  entered  Metz  aa  volnnteere.  By  their 
preaenee  they  added  spirit  to  the  gnrrison,  and  enabled  the  duko 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  omerueney,  persons  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  aad  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

Bat  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duko  of  Guise  undertook  the 
defence  of  Metz,  he  found  everytliing,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in 
sueh  a  situation  aa  might  have  induced  any  person  of  lesE 
intrepid  courage  to  despair  of  defending  it  with  suecess.  The 
city  waa  of  great  extent,  with,  large  suburbs ;  the  walla  were  in 
many  places  feeble  and  without  raraparta;  the  ditch  narrow, 
and  the  old  towers,  which  projected  instead  of  bastions,  were  at 
too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the 
best  remedy  which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the 
suburbs,  without  sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  of  St.  Armilph,  in  which  several  kings  of  France  had  been 
buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  violation  of 
so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
might  expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  cere- 
mony. Having  ordered  all  the  holy  vestmenta  and  utensils, 
together  with  the  bones  of  the  kings,  and  other  persons  depo- 
sited in  those  churches,  to  be  removed,  they  were  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he  himself 
walking  before  them  bare-headed  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
He  then  pnlled  down  such  houses  aa  stood  near  the  walls, 
cleared  and  enlarged  the  ditch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortiflca- 
tiona,  and  erected  new  ones.  Aa  it  was  neceaaary  that  all  these 
works  should  he  finished  with  the  utmost  expedition,  ho  laboured 
at  them  with  his  own  hands  ;  the  officers  and  volunteers  imitated, 
his  example ;  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to 
the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  aervice,  when  they  saw  that  their 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  flame  time 
he  compelled  all  useless  persona  to  leave  the  place ;  he  £lled  iiho 
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daeaziDca  with  provisions  and  military  etores ;  he  burnt  the 
mills,  and  destroyed  ihe  corn  and  forage  for  sererul  miles  round 
the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talentB,  us  well  as  jiis  arts  of 
acquirinq;  an  ascendant  over  tlio  minds  of  men,  that  the  oitizenB 
Beoonded  him  with  no  leas  ardour  than  tlie  soldiers ;  and  every 
other  paaaion  beiiiR  swallowed  np  in  the  zeal  to  repu]ae  the 
enemy,  with  which  he  inspired  them,  they  hehcld  the  ruin  of 
their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made  amoaj; 
their  public  and  private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of 
resentment,* 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  having  collect  ;d  all  his  forces,  oon- 
ticued  his  march  towards  Metz.  As  he  passed  through  the 
eitiea  on  the  Ehme,  he  saw  the  dismal  cScoU  of  that  licentious 
and  wasteful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on  in  these  parts. 
Upon  hb  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thonaand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
join  the  French  Jting,  whose  arms  he  liad  quartered  with  his  own 
in  all  his  standards  and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  cope  with  the  imperial  traops.'t'  which  amounted  at  least  to 
siity  thousand  men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best 
appointed  armies  which  had  been  broufrht  into  the  field  during 
that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among  Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the 
dulie  of  Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  together 
with  the  most  experienced  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals. 
As  it  was  now  towards  the  end  of  October,  these  intelligent 
nfficers  represented  the  great  danger  of  beginning,  at  such  an 
advanced  seoson,  a  siege  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very 
tedious.  !13ut  Charles  adliered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual 
obstinacy,  and,  being  coniident  that  he  had  made  such  prepa- 
rations, and  taken  such  precautions  as  would  ensure  success,  he 
ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva 
Appeared,  a  large  body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked 
bis  rangnard  with  greot  vigour,  put  it  in  ooufuaion,  and  killed 
or  took  prisoners  a  eocaidorable  number  of  men.  By  this  eariy 
apecimen  which  they  gave  of  the  conduct  of  their  odccrs,  aa 
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well  ae  the  valour  of  their  troops,  thej  alioived  tlie  imperialist^ 
what  an  enemy  they  had  to  eDcountcr,  and  how  dear  e 
advactage  must  cost  them.    The  place,  however,  ttoh  eompleteta 
invested,  the  treoeheB  were  opened,  and  the  other  wurka  begui 

Tlie  attention  hoth  of  the  beaieirera  and  beaieged  nu»  tume^ 
for  Home  time  towarda  Alhert  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  strova 
wi^h  emulation  which  should  gain  that  prince,  nho  alill  hovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all  the  uncertainty  of  irre* 
Bolution,  natural  to  a  man  who,  being  swayed  by  no  principlSt 
was  allured  different  waya  by  eootrary  vieiva  of  intercfst.  Tli« 
French  tempted  him  uith  oiTers  extremely  beneficial;  the  itn- 
perialistii  scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  migllt 
allure  him.  Attui-  much  liesitatiou,  he  km  gained  bj  the 
emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  advantages  wUch 
were  hoth  more  immediate  and  more  permanent.  As  the  Frondl 
ling,  who  began  to  suspect  bis  intcntiona,  had  appointed  a.  body 
of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  dnlte  of 
Quise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  uneEpe^tedlj 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  routed  them  entirely,  killed  many  of 
the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Immediately  after  this  victory,  he  marched  iu  triumph  to  Mjstz, 
and  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Chartes,  in  reword  - 
for  this  service,  and  the  great  auceaaion  of  strength  which  ha.— 
brought  him,  granted  Albert  a  formal  pardon  of  all  post  offenoo^J 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  territories  whioh  bi^| 
had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.*  ^M 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother'4 
tnisfortuoes,  did  not  remit,  iu  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  whioli 
he  defended  the  town.  He  harassed  the  besiefjers  by  frequent 
HoUiea,  in  which  his  officers  were  bo  eager  to  distinguish  theni' 
selves,  that  his  authority  being  hardly  sullieient  to  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different  liinef 
to  shut  the  gatea,  and  to  eonoeal  the  keya.  in  order  to  prevet^ 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  reulc,  fron 
eiposing  thomaelvefl  to  danger  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in 
the  night  what  the  enemy's  artillery  had  beat  down  during  the 
day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works  new  fortifications  of  _ 
•  Eldd.  ejs.    Tbooii.  lib.  xi.  asg,  sg3. 
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almost  equal  strength.  The  imperialists,  on  tlicir  part,  puslied 
on  the  attack  witli  great  spirit,  and  carried  forward  at  once 
approBcheg  ag&iast  diSi^reat  parts  of  the  totrn.  Bat  tlie  art  of 
attackiDg  fortilied  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that  dei^Tue  of 
perfection  to  which  it,  was  carried  towards  tlio  cioso  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  during  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands.  Tho 
besiegers,  after  the  unwearied  labour  of  many  weeks,  foond 
that  they  had  made  hut  little  progress ;  and  although  their 
batteries  bad  made  breaclies  iJi  different  places,  they  saw,  to 
their  astonishment,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolishing  which 
their  fatigues  and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor, 
enraged  at  the  obstinate  rusistaace  whiuli  hia  army  met  with, 
left  Thionrille,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  a  Tiolunt  fit  of 
the  ({out,  and  though  stiU  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  he 
carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp;  that,  hy  his  pre- 
sence, he  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected, 
and  new  elforta  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

But,  hy  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour;  the 
camp  was  alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  auow; 
at  the  same  timo  provisions  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a 
body  of  French  cavalry,  whieh  hovered  in  tlie  neighbourhood, 
often  interrupted  the  convoys,  or  rendered  their  arrival  difficult 
aod  uncertain.  Diaeases  began  to  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spauiards,  unacoustoraed  to 
such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  fi'om 
aerring,  and  many  died.  At  length  such  breaches  were  made  as 
seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  bh- 
Banlt,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the 
imprudence  of  attacking  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  and  ani- 
mated hy  the  most  gallant  of  the  French  nobihty,  with  an  army 
weakened  by  diseases,  and  disheartened  with  ill  success.  The 
duke  of  Gnise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions  from  the 
extraordinary  movements  which  he  observed  in  tlie  enemy's 
camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They 
appeared  immediately  on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  hrenchea, 
with  such  a  determined  countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat, 
BO  well  prefAied  to  give  the  aasailonts  a  warm  reception, 
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that  tlie  imperialists,  inatead  of  advanciag  to  the  charge  w 
tlie  word  of  command  was  giyen,  stood  motionless  in  a  timid  ' 
dejected  silence.      Tho  emperor,  perceiving  tliat  he  could  not 
trust  troops  whose  spirits  were  ho  mucli  brolien,  retired  abruptly 
to  Lib  quarters,  complaining  that  be  Ttaa  now  deserted  bj  hia 
soldiers,  who  deserved  no  longer   -  -  -  — 

Deeply  as  tUs  behaviour  of  bia  troops  mortiSed  and  aCfecte 
Cbarles,  he  would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  aiege,  thongh  h 
saw  the  neccBsitj  of  changing  the  method  of  attacli. 
pended  the  fory  of  hia  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by 
the  more  secure  but  tedious  method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still 
continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost  incessantly,  such  as  weM 
employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible  hardships ;  and  ti 
dnte  of  Gruiae,  whose  induatry  was  not  inferior  to  his  v 
discovering  all  their  miueB,  counter  worked  them,  and  prerenM 
their  effect.  At  last,  Charles  finding  it  imposaible  to  conten4 
any  longer  with,  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies 
whom  he  could  neither  overpower  by  force,  nor  aubdue  by  ar^ 
while  at  the  same  time  a  contagious  distemper  raged  among  hja 
troops,  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbers  of  the  officers  as  well  ti 
soldiers,  yielded  to  the  aolicitattona  of  his  generals,  who  conjured 
him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreats 
"  Fortune,"  says  be,  "  I  now  perceiTe,  resembles  other  femalefl 
and  chooses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  a 
turns  her  back  on  those  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege,  a 
submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  afterV 
having  continued  fHVy-sit  days  before  the  town,  during  which  J 
time  he  had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  died  of  1 
diseases  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy.     The  duke  of  Guise,  aa 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperialists,  sent  out 
Bcvcral  bodies  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  infest  their  rear, 
to  jiick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  o 
ing  Ihcm  with  advantage.     Such  was  the  confusion  wi 
they  ciadi^  their  retreat,  that  the  French  n 


them  in  the  most  cruel  n 


1  might  have  hara; 
But  when  they  sallied  oat,  a9 
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spectacle  presented  itself  to  their  view,  wbinli  extinpiislied  at 
once  all  hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and  com- 
passioa.  The  imperial  eamp  n-as  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  difTerent 
roads  by  nhiuh  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who, 
hftring  made  an  efi^ort  to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  were 
left,  when  they  could  go  no  iartber,  to  perish  nithout  assistance. 
This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  wore  indebted  to 
them  for  all  the  kind  offiocs  wliich  their  fi-iends  had  not  the 
power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  immediately  ordered 
proper  refreshments  for  such  as  wero  dying  of  hunger;  he 
appointed  surgeons  to  attend  the  slek  and  wounded ;  he  removed 
such  as  could  hear  it  into  the  adjacent  villages ;  and  those  who 
would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so  far,  be  admitted  into 
the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for  his  own 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  be  sent  them  home  under 
I  «n  escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chortjes.  By 
[  tiiese  acts  of  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age, 
when  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  rancour  and  ferotity  tkan 
at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  completed  the  fame  which  lie  had 
acquired  by  his  gallant  and  sucoesaful  defence  of  Metz,  and 
engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.* 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate 
events  in  Italy,  as  rendered  this  the  moat  disastrous  year  in  the 
emperor's  life.  During  hia  residence  at  Yillach,  Charles  had 
applied  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  aum,  he  was  obliged  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and,  by 
giving  up  that,  he  lost  the  footing  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Coamo  to  assume,  for  the  future, 
^e  tone  and  department  of  a  prince  altogether  independent. 
>  Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to  part 
rwith  this  valuable  territory,  ho  lost  Siena,  which  waa  of  still 
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f^eater  consequeDce,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  daifl 
ilfiidoift.* 

Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  esjoyed 
a  Tepuhlicnn  goremtnent,  under  the  proteclioa  of  the  empirsffl 
hut,  heing  torn,  in  pie^efl  by  tlie  diasensiunB  between  the  nobUitJ 
and  the  people,  which  divided  all  the  Italian  coin mon wealth 
the  faction  of  the  people,  which  jrained  the  necendant,  beaought 
the  emperor  t^  become  the  guardian  of  the  administration  whldtl 
tliey  bad  established,  and  admitted  into  their  city  a 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  vhom  he  had  sent  to  counteDance  the  eEVtJ 
cvtion  of  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  amoQf;  t 
The  Gommand  of  these  troopa  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that.  I 
time  ambassador  for  the  emperor  at  Borne,  who  pemuaded  the 
credulous  multitude,  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  security 
against  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build 
a  citadel  in  Siena  j  and,  as  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  n 
of  this   fortress,  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  C 
city,  he  pushed  on  the  worlis  with  all  possible  despatch.    Bill 
he  threw  off  the  mask  too  soon.    Before  the  fortiflcationB  werff-" 
completed   he   began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness   Knd 
severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  the  citizens  with  great  insoiencc. 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison  being  paid  as  irregu- 
larly as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived  almost  a 
cretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  aets  of  1 
license  and  oppression. 

Those  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger. As  they  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  while 
the  unfinished  fortifications  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of 
success,  they  applied  U>  the  French  ambassador  at  Borne,  i 
readily  promised  them  his  niaster's  protection  and  assistance.  At' 
the  same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities  when  such  I 
a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existenea  of  ths  * 
republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited  then 
to  concur  with  them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  servitude 
with  which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  meunrea  were  ooncert^d  speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ; 
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and  were  executed  wili  equal  vigonr.  The  citizens  rose  sud- 
denly in  arms;  tlie  exiles  floolied  into  the  town  from  different 
parts  with  aU  their  partisnna,  and  what  troops  tliej  could  draw 
toEether ;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Franca 
appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards,  though  surprised 
and  much  inferior  in  number,  defended  themaelveB  with  great 
courage ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes 
of  maintaining  their  station  long  in  a  haU-GDished  forlreas,  they 
soon  gave  it  up.  Tlie  Sienese,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  ievelied 
it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  might  remain  of  »hat 
odiouH  structure,  which  hod  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the 
emperor,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  sa 
the  restorer  of  their  liberty,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secuTB 
to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  blessing,  by  continuing 
his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortaneB,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded. The  severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
Tioeroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that  kingdom  with  murtnuring 
and  disafiection,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of  the  malcon- 
tents, had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all  who  bore  ill-will 
to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sore  of  finding  protection 
and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in.  the  usual  style  of  exiles, 
boasting  much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  partisans,  and  of 
his  great  inflaenee  with  them,  prevailed  on  Henry  to  think  of 
invading  Naples,  from  an  espoctation  of  beinj^  joined  by  all 
those  with  whom  the  prince  of  Salerno  held  correspondence,  or 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toledo's  government.  But,  though 
the  first  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  by  the  prince  of 
Balemo,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely 
depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had 
made.  He  applied  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after 
his  father's  eiampie,  ae  his  most  vigorous  auxiliary  against  the 
emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  his  operations,  by  sending 
a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
ohtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time,  was 


liJgbly  incenepd  against  the  honse  of  Austria,  ( 
proceedicfSB  in  HungBTy.  He  ordered  b  huudred  and  fifty  ahipa 
to  be  equipped,  that  thej  loi^ht  sail  towurda  the  cosst  of 
Naples,  at  nliatever  time  Henry  should  Danie,  and  might  00- 
operate  n-ith  the  Freocli  troops  in  their  attempts  upon  that 
kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  giren  to  the  corsair 
Drogut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarosaa,  and  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortime. 
He  appeared  on  the  Maat  of  Calabria  at  the  time  which  bad 
been  agreed  on,  landed  at  several  placet,  pluodered  and  bunt 
several  villages;  and,  at  last,  casting  anchor  in  tlie  bay  of 
Naples,  filled  that  city  with  conaternalion.  But  aa  the  French. 
fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the  contemporary  hia-, J 
toriana  hare  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Turks  according  b 
concert,  lliey,  after  waiting  twenty  days,  witliouE  hearing  aay'1 
tidings  of  it,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  thus  delivered  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  from  the  terror  of  an  iuvasion  which  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  Have  resisted.* 

Aa  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  em- 
peror in  any  former  campaign,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy,  J 
at  the  success  of  their  arms.  Charles  himself,  a 
'  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  felt  the  calamity  mort  1 
sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low  Countries,  mnoh 
dejected  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected  h 
his  declining  age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  inoreawdto 
SHch  a  pitch,  aa  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitotiiaii 
and  rendered  him  peevish,  difEcult  of  acceas,  and  oflen  incBp^la  • 
of  applying  to  business.  But,  whenever  he  enjoyed  anyinterval  I 
of  ease,  all  hia  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  de- 
liberated, with  the  greatest  solicitude,  concerning  the  moat 
proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and  of  elTacing  the  stuB 
which  had  obscured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms,  AU 
the  schemes  concerning  Germany,  which  had  engrossed  him  ao 
long,  being  disconcerted  by  the  peace  o(  Passau,  the  afitun  of 
the  empire  became  only  secondary  objects  of  attentioii ;  and 
enmity  to  France  waa  the  predominant  passion  nhich  cluedf ' 
occupied  his  mind. 
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The  tnrbalenC  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  escited 
yiolent  aommoliona,  irhieli  disturbed  the  empire  dnrinf^  thia 
year.  That  prince 'a  troops,  Laving  ahared  in  the  calamitieB  of 
the  eiega  of  Metz,  were  greatly  reduced  in  number.  But  the 
emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  hia  distiDguiahed  aervicei 
on  tlat  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a.  aecret  view  of  fomentiug 
divisiona  among  the  princea  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all  the 
money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so 
many  of  the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  imperial  army,  that  he 
waa  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  tis  nnmeroua  aa  ever. 
The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburft  having  solicited  the 
imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its  authority,  the  iniquitous 
conditiona  which  Albert  bad  compelled  them  to  sign,  tliat 
court  UDBDimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to 
be  void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  ex- 
torted by  force  ;  enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
performance  of  them  j  and,  if  he  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust 
demand,  exliorted  aO  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  talie  arms 
against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  To  this 
decision,  Albert  opposed  the  oonfirniatiDn  of  his  transactions 
with  the  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as 
the  reward  of  bis  having  joined  the  imperial  army  at  Metz ;  and 
in  order  to  intimidate  his  antagonists,  as  well  as  to  convince 
them  of  hia  resolution  not  t^  relinquish  his  pretensions,  he  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. Various  endeuvours  were  employed,  and  many  expedients 
proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  of  a  new  war  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert 
turbulent  and  enterprising,  inspiring  him  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  siiecess,  even  in  his  wildest  undcrtakinga,  he  disdain- 
fully rejected  oil  reasonable  overtures  of  accommodation. 

Upon  this  the  imperial  chamber  issued  ita  decree  against  him, 
and  reiuired  the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other 
princea  mentioned  by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Maurice,  and  those  associated  with  him,  were 
not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service.  They  were  extremely 
BolicitouB  to  maintain  public  order  by  supporting  the  authority 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
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timel;  rheck  to  the  uBurpationa  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  hod  J 
no  principle  of  acfion  liot  regard  to  his  own  iuteregt,  and  no  ' 
motive  to  direct  him  but  the  inipulao  of  ungoreruable  pHssioni. 
They  had  good  reaeon  to  suspect,  that  the  oniperor  encouraged 
Albert;  in  hie  extrBvagant  and  irregular  proceedlnga,  and  secretly 
afforded  him  assistance,  that,  by  raising  him  up  to  rival  Maurice 
in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  broil,  make  use  of  hia  BBiiat- 
anne  to  eounterbaUnce  and  control  the  authority  which  tile 
other  had  acquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  ia 
Germany  in  a  league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  waa  ' 
declared  generalissimo.  This  formidable  confederacy,  however, 
wrought  no  change  in  Albert's  sentiments  ;  but  as  he  knew  that 
ho  could  not  resist  so  many  princes,  if  he  should  allow  t^em 
time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endeavoured  by  his  activity,  to  ' 
deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive 
from  their  united  power  and  numbers  ;  and,  for  that  reajgon, 
marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded 
most,  It  was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs  was  committed  t-o  a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  hia 
authority  and  example,  had  inspired  them  with  vigour  ;  and 
having  carried  on  their  preparationa  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of 
which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable 
progress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  thoaaand  men,  met  at  Sievcrhaosen,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luoenburg  ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against 
each  other,  which  possessed  the  two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them 
to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the  same 
hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were  capable  of 
availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  battle 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other 
ri-teraatcly.  At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  wm 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 


four  tliOTiaftad  dead  on  the  fielil,  and  tlieir  camp,  bapBage,  and 
artillery,  in  the  hande  of  tlio  conquerora.  Tlie  allies  bought 
their  victory  dear ;  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly  ;  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunenburg,  and  many  otter 
persons  of  diacinction,  were  among  the  number  of  tlie  slaici.* 
But  all  these  Here  soon  forgotten,  for  Maurice  himself,  aa  be 
led  up  to  a  second  charge  a  body  of  horse  which  had  been 
broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol-bullet  in  tlio  belly,  of 
wliitil  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eixth  after  his  attaining  the  electoral 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  hietory  of  this 
active  age,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called 
forth  extraordinary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  oppoT- 
tanity  to  display  themselves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant  ambition,  hia  profound 
diHsimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  bis  kinsman's 
honours  and  dominions,  exclude  him  from  being  praised  aa  a 
rirtuoua  man ;  his  pmdence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  with  which 
tbej  were  attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great 
prince.  At  an  age  when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predo- 
minates over  political  wisdom,  when  the  highest  effort  even  of  a 
genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  flic  on  a  bold  Bcbeme,  and  to  eieoute 
it  with  promptitude  and  courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an 
intricate  plan  of  policy,  which  deoeived  the  most  artful  monarch 
in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly 
madequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  his  usurpations,  and  establish  not  only  the  religious  but  civil 
liberties  of  Germany  on  suoh  foundations  as  have  hitherto  re- 
mained unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  his 
conduct  escited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  another 
drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  such 
was  his  masterly  address,  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age 
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nho,  in  any  ilegrce,  pOBseBsed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whonb 
botli  lamented  as  the  most  able  aa  n'eil  as  faithful  gaordia 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  hia  country. 

The  coQBternatioD  which  Maorice's  death  occasioned  amoDg 
Ilia  troops,  prcTcoted  them  from  making  the  proper  improvement 
of  the  victory  which  they  had  gained.  Albert,  whoae  active 
courage  and  profuse  liberality  rendered  him  the  darling  of  snch 
military  adventurers  as  were  little  aolicitouB  about  the  justice  of 
hig  caose,  soon  re-asgembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  fresh, 
levies  with  snch  success,  that  he  was  quidcly  at  the  bead  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  hia  depredations  with  addi- 
tional fury.  Sut  Henry  of  Brunswick  having  taken  the  command 
of  the  allied  troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle,  acorcely  less 
bioodj  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did  not  sink, 
nor  were  his  resources  eihaustcd.  He  made  several  efforts,  and 
some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  affairs;  but  being 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber  ;  being 
driven  by  degrees  out  of  all  hia  hereditary  territorica,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  had  usurped  ;  being  forsaken  by  many  of  Ilia 
oScers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  fled 
for  refuge  into  France,  After  having  been,  for  a  eonaiderable 
time,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Germany,  he  lingered  oat  some 
yeara  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of 
which  hia  rcstleaa  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most 
indignant  impatience.  Upon  his  death  without  issue,  his  terri- 
tories, which  had  been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  anna 
against  him,  were  restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  hi* 
collateral  heira  of  the  honse  of  Brandenburg.* 

Maurice,  having  left:  only  one  daughter,  who  was  ailerwarda 
married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  ahe  hod  a  son 
who  bore  his  grandfather's  name,  and  inherited  the  great  talenta 
for  which  be  was  conspicuooa,  a  violent  dispute  arose  concemini; 
the  succession  to  his  honours  and  territories.  John  Frederick, 
the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral  dignity,  and  that  part 
of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  violently  stripped 
after  the  Smalkaldic  war.     Augustus,  Maurice'a  only  brother. 
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pleaded  hU  riglit  not  only  to  tho  hereditary  poaapHBiona  of  tlieir 
family,  but  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territoriea  which. 
Maurice  had  acquired.  Aa  AugiistUB  was  a  prince  of  considerable 
abihties,  aa  well  as  of  great  caadour  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
the  statea  of  Suxony,  forgetting  tlie  merita  and  sufferings  of  their 
former  maater.  declared  wannly  in  hie  favour.  His  pretenaiona 
were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of  Deumark,  whoae 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealoualy  espouaed  by  the  king  of 
the  Itromans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  tliongh  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the 
emperor,  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquiak  his  claim,  upon  ob- 
taining a  amall  addition  to  the  territories  which  had  beea  allotted 
to  him,  together  with  a  atipulatioa  accuring  to  his  family  the 
eventual  eucceasiou,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albertine 
line.  That  unfortunate  but  magnanimous  prince,  died  next  year, 
soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and  tlio  electoral 
dignity  is  still  posaeaaed  bj  the  deBoendanta  of  Augustus,* 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Low  Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impa- 
tient to  efface  the  stain  which  bia  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz 
left  upon  bis  mihtary  reputation,  had  an  army  early  on  the  lield, 
and  kid  siege  to  Terouenne.  Though  the  town  was  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two  pillars  on 
which  a  king  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortiSco- 
tions  were  in  bad  repair :  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened 
at  Metz,  thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive,  than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with 
a  considerable  number  of  the  young  nobility.  But  D'Esse,  a 
Tetersn  officer  wlio  commanded  them,  being  killed,  and  the  impe- 
rialists pushing  the  siege  nitk  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault.  That  it  might  not  fall  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  Charlea  ordered  not  only  the  fortiflca- 
tiona  but  the  town  itself  to  be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be 
dispersed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the 
imperialists  immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  de- 
fended with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  And 
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such  of  tlio  garrisoR  na  escapod  the  Hword  wers  taken  prisoaets. 
The  emperor  intrnsted  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  Eoianuel 
Philibert  of  Saroy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that  oreasion, 
gave  the  first  diapk;  of  those  great  taleotj  of  military  conmiaod, 
irbich  loou  entitled  him  to  he  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of 
the  age,  and  facilitated  hie  re-ostahlisliment  in  hia  hereditary 
dominione,  the  greater  part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by 
Francis   in  hia   expeditions   into  Italy,  were   still  retained  by 

The  loss  of  these  towna,  together  with  ho  many  persons  of  dia- 
tinction,  either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  waa  no  iuconsi- 
derahle  calamity  to  France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  aoosibiy; 
but  he  was  still  more  mortified  at  the  emperor's  having  recovered 
bis  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after  the  blow  at 
Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to  his  power. 
He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive  secarity 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and.  in  order  to  repair  th&t 
error,  he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Loir 
Countries. 

Boused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles 
left  Brusaela,  where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven 
months,  that  it  came  to  be  believed  in  many  porta  of  Europe  that 
he  was  dead  ;  and  though  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the 
gout,  that  he  eould  hardly  bear  the  motionof  a  litter,  he  hastened 
to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with  ex- 
pectation towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated  rivals,  between 
whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thougiit  unavoidable.  Bali 
Cliarles  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  renderingit  impos- 
sible for  the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without 
having  performed  anything  suitable  to  the  great  preparations 
which  they  had  made.f 

The  imperisl  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in 
Italy.  The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed 
him  to  act  with  vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time; 
and,  having  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a 
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great  effort  in  the  Low  Countries,  Lis  operationa  on  tbe  other 
Bide  of  the  Alpj  were  proportionately  feeble.  The  Ticeroj  of 
Napiea,  in  conjunction  with  CoBmo  de'  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
olarmod  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Siena,  endea- 
Foured  to  hecome  master  of  tliitt  uity.  But,  initead  of  reduebg 
tliB  Sieneae,  the  imperialiBta  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in 
order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the  appearaoce  of  the 
Turkiah  fleet,  which  threatened  tlie  cotist  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Freniih  not  only  established  themselTeH  more  firmly  in  Tuscany, 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turka,  conquered  a  great  port  of  the 
iaiand  of  Coraica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoeae.* 

The  affuirs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hungary 
during  the  course  of  thia  year.  Aa  the  troopa  which  Ferdinand 
kept  in  TranaylTania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they 
lived  almost  at  diacretion  upon  the  inhabitants  ;  and  their  inso- 
lence and  rapaciousnesB  greatly  disgusted  all  ranks  of  men,  and 
alienated  them  from  their  new  Bovereign,  who,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting, plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this,  added 
to  their  deaire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  so  much 
upon  a  turbulent  nobility,  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce 
people,  prone  to  change,  that  they  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  At 
that  very  juncture,  their  late  queen  laabella,  together  with  her 
eon,  appeared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  oould  not 
bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  hfe ;  and,  repenting 
quickly  of  the  ccsBion  which  she  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the 
year  1551,  ahe  left  the  pls.ee  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dis- 
antiafactiou  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Austrian  government 
would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognize  her  son's  right  to  the 
crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared  immediately  in 
his  favour.  Thebashaw  of  Belgrade,  bySolyman'e  order,  espoused 
his  cause,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for 
want  of  pay,  declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna  j 
80  that  Castftldo,  their  general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tranayt 
Tania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  tautineers,  that,  b;  his  authority,  he  might  restrain  them 
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from  plundering  the  AuBtriaa  territoriea  througli  wbick  tliey 
passed.* 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  80  entirely  t-osrards  the 
aS'airs  of  Germnnj,  and  hia  treasures  so  mucli  cxhanated  bj  Ilia 
late  efForts  in  Hungary,  tliat  lie  made  no  attempt  to  recorer  this 
valuable  province,  although  a,  favourable  opportunity  for  that 
purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  tras  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Persia,  aod  involved  besides  in  domestic  ealamides  wliich 
engrossed  and  disturbed  hia  niind.  Solyman,  though  distin- 
guished by  many  accompli nhments  from  the  other  Ottoman 
princes,  had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haugbty 
race.  He  was  jealous  of  hie  aiilhority,  sudden  as  well  as  futioua 
in  his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  all  tliat  rage  and  love  which 
reigna  in  the  East,  and  often  prodaces  tlie  wildest  and  moit 
tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was  a  Circassian  slave 
of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Muatapha,  whom, 
both  on  account  of  hia  birthright  and  his  merit,  he  destined  to 
be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Eoxalana.  a  Kussian  captive,  soon 
Bupplanted  the  Circassian,  and  gained  the  sultan's  heart.  Having 
the  address  to  retiun  the  cooquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept 
possession  of  hja  love  without  any  rival  for  many  years,  daring 
which  she  brought  him  several  sons  and  one  daughter.  All  the 
happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the  unbounded  away 
that  she  had  acquired  over  a  mooarch  whom  one-half  of  the 
world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual  reflections 
on  Mnstapha'a  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed, 
according  to  the  barbarous  jealousy  of  Turkish  pobcy,  to  the 
safety  of  the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually  on  this 
melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapba  as  the 
enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more  than  a  stcp- 
mother'a  ill-will.  This  prompted  hor  to  wish  his  destruction,  in 
order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was 
destined  for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt 
such  a  high  enterprise,  or  the  arts  requisite  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.    Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only 
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dangllter  in  marriflge  to  Buataii,  tlie  grand  vizier,  she  disclosed 
her  scheme  to  that  crafty  miniBter,  who,  perceiving  that  it  was 
hia  ovra  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  hia 
asBietanee  toirards  aggri^iidizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to 
which  he  WQS  now  so  nearly  allied. 

Am  Boon  as  Hosolana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this 
able  confidsBt,  she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the 
Mahoraetnn  religion,  to  which  Solyman  was  supe rati tiou sly 
attached,  and  proposed  to  found  and  endow  a  royal  mosque,  a 
work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  mufti,  whom  she  consulted,  approved 
much  of  her  pious  intention ;  hut  having  been  gained  and 
instructed  by  Eustan,  told  her  that  she,  heiog  a  slave,  could 
derive  no  benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit 
of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she 
was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been 
disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was 
absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of  this  dejection  of  mind, 
and  of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the 
flohcitude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,  and,  by  a  writing  under  his 
hand,  declared  her  a  free  woman.  Boxalana,  having  gaioed  this 
point,  proceeded  to  build  the  mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual 
gaiety  of  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she,  seemingly  with 
deep  regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to 
follow  the  eunuch,  declaring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to 
her  while  a  slove,  hocamo  a  prime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman, 
and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the  sultan  or  beraelf  in 
the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  violation  of 
the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whoae  passion  this  difficulty, 
as  well  as  the  affected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened 
and  inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  mufti  fop  his 
direction.  He  replied,  agreeably  to  the  Koran,  that  Eoxalana's 
Boruples  were  well  founded ;  but  added  artfully,  in  words  which 
Edstan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it  was  in  the  sultan's  power 
to  remove  these  dUficulties,  by  espousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife. 
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The  amorous  monarch  closed  eager] j  ivitK  tbe  proposal, 
Bolemnlj  murried  her,  Bccordlng  to  the  foim  of  the  MahomeCan 
ritual,  thou);h,  by  ao  doing,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  poUcj' 
which  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  h^d  taught  all  the  sultana 
since  Bajazet  I.  to  consider  aa  inTiolable,  From  his  time  none 
of  the  Turkish  mouaiclia  liad  married,  hei^ause,  when  he  was 
Tanqaished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  bad  been 
abused  with  barbarous  insolence  hy  the  Tartars.  That  no  eimllaT 
cal^nity  migbt  again  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the  Biune 
disgrace,  the  suitaas  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  BlaTeB,< 
whose  dishonour  could  not  bring  any  aueh  stain  upon  tbeil!.] 
house. 

But  tlio  more  uncommoa  tho  step  was,  the  more  it  conTinoad 
Bosalana  of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  bad  acquired 
over  the  sultan's  heart,  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with 
greater  hope  of  sucoess,  the  scheme  that  sho  had  formed  in  order 
to  destroy  Mustapha.  This  young  prince,  having  been  intrusted 
by  his  father,  according  to  the  practino  of  the  sultans  ia  that 
ago,  with  the  government  of  severa!  different  provinces,  was,  at 
that  time,  invested  with  the  administration  in  Diarbequir,  tho 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Soljman  had  wrested  from  the 
Persians,  and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  tbeso  different  com* 
jnands,  Mnstapha  had  conducted  himself  with  eucL  caatioua 
prudence,  as  could  give  no  offence  to  his  father,  though,  at  llie 
same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much  moderation  aa  well 
justice,  and  displayed  such  valour  and  generosity,  as  rendered 
bim  equally  tlie  favourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling  *of  th^' 
soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  liis  charge  that 
could  impair  the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of 
him.  Eoialana'a  malevolence  was  more  reffned;  she  turned  hii 
virtues  against  hira,  and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his 
destruction.  She  often  mentioned,  in  Solyman'a  presence,  tho 
splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated  his  courage,  his 
liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praise.  As  soon  aa  abe  perceived  that  tho  sultan  heard  thesa 
encomiums,  which  were  often  repeated,  with  uneasiness;  tlwt 
suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  itself  with  hia  fc 
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esteem  ;  niid  that,  by  degrees,  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealousy 
&nd  fear)  ahe  introduced,  od  by  accident,  some  diBcourae  con- 
cerning the  rebellion  of  his  father  Selim  against  Bajazet,  hia 
erandfather:  she  took  notice  of  the  bravery  of  ibo  reteran 
troops  under  Mnatapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diarbeqair  to  the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman'a 
mortal  enemy.  By  these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal 
teDdcroesB  waa  gradaally  extinguished,  and  Euch  passions  were 
kindled  in  the  breaat  of  the  Bultan  as  gave  aU  Eonalona's 
malignant  snggeationa  tUf  colouv  not  only  of  probahility  but  of 
trnth.  Hia  suapicions  and  fear  of  Muatapha  settled  into  deep- 
rooted  hatred.  Se  appointed  spiea  to  observe  and  report  all  his 
words  and  actions ;  he  ivatched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against 
Lira  as  bis  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha, 
Jloxalana  ventured  upon  another  etep.  She  entreated  Solymaa 
to  ailow  her  own  sons  the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hoping 
that,  by  gaining  access  to  their  father,  they  might,  by  tiieir  good 
qualiticB  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinuate  themseivea  into  that 
l)lace  in  his  affections  which  Muatapha  had  formerly  held  ;  and, 
though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uiorious  monarch  granted  her 
request  To  all  these  female  iotriguca  llustan  added  an  artiflce 
Btili  more  subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan's  delusion,  and 
heightened  hia  jealousy  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  baskans  of 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Biarbequir,  instraeting  them  to  send 
him  regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha'a  proceedings  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  flowing  in 
appearance  from  his  eeal  for  their  interest,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  acecptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable 
accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  suitaio  the  glory  of  the 
Ottoman  name.  The  bushawa,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  in- 
tention, and  eager  to  pay  court  to  tbeir  sovereign  at  sueli  an 
easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but  fatal  panegyrics 
of  Muatapha,  representing  him  aa  a  prince  worthy  to  succeed 
■ueh  on  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which 
night  enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These 
ietlers  were  industriously  shown  to  Solyman,  at  the  seasons 
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vhen  it  n'aa  knoTFn  that  thej  n-onld  make  the  deepest  impreesioni' 
Ererj  expreBeion  in  reoommendation  of  liis  son  wounded  him  to 
the  heart ;  he  Buspected  !iis  prinoipul  officers  of  being  readj  to 
fafour  the  moBt  deeperate  attempts  of  a  prince  whom  they 
BO  fond  of  praising ;  nod  fancying  that  ho  saw  them  alieadr 
BBsaulling  hia  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determinedi  wl 
it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to 
own  safety  by  his  aon'a  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war 
against  Persia,  he  ordered  Bustaa  to  march  towards  Diarbeqnir 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  eon  whose 
life  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  his  own  safety.    But  that  crafty, 
minister  did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the  odium  of  havi 
executed  this  cruel  order.     As  aooa  as  he  arrived  in  Syria, 
wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  waa  bo  imminent,  ai  cai 
for  bis  immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Mnataplu'l 
emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  aoldiers  were  corrupted ;  that 
efiectiona  of  all  leaned  towards  him ;  that  he  had  discoTered' 
negotiation  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Venim! 
in  order  to  marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  hIa  daughtera  ;  that  he 
already  felt  his  own  talents,  as  well  as  authority,  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies   of  aueh  ou  arduona   eonjnnctare;   that  die 
anltan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution  shonld 
taken  in  those  circumatancea,  and  power  to  carry  that  reaoltttK 
into  eiecntion. 

Thia  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  Bophi,  Soxalani 
and  Kustan  had  reserved  aa  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of 
all  their  ealumoies.  It  operated  with  the  violence  which  they 
expected  from  Soljman'a  inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  FersieuB, 
and  threw  him  into  the  wildest  tranaports  of  rage.  He  set 
instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  all  the  preoipil 
tjon  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  Ae  soon  na  he  joii 
his  army  noar  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with  Bustan; 
he  sent  a  chiaua,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  bis  son,  requiring 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  presence.  Mustapha,  though 
no  stranger  to  his  step-mother's  machinations,  or  to  Bustan's 
malice,  or  to  hia  father's  violent  temper,  yet,  relying 
innocence,  and  tioping  to  diacredit  the  Accusations  of  his  enemit 
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by  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  followed  the  mesaenget  witli- 
out  delay  to  Aleppo.  Tlie  nioraeat  he  arrived  in  tlie  camp,  he 
waa  iotroduced  iato  the  Bultan's  teot.  As  he  entered  it,  he 
obserTed  nothing  that  conid  pve  any  alarm ;  no  addilional  crowd 
of  attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  but  the  Bame  orJer  and 
silence  wIiicH  olvnya  retgu  in  the  sultan's  apartments.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
Mustapha,  knowing  what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lo,  my  death !"  and  attempted  to  fly.  Tlio  mutes  rushed  fot- 
ivard  to  seize  him  ;  he  resisted  and  straggled,  demanding  with 
the  utmost  eamestneaa  to  see  the  sultan  ;  and  despair,  together 
with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  Holdiers,  if  he  could 
escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  sach  extraordinary 
BtreDgth,  that,  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforta  of  the 
executioners.  Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as 
well  as  of  the  noise  which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Innpatient 
of  this  delay  of  his  revenge,  and  struck  with  terror  at  the 
thoughts  of  Mustapha'a  escaping,  bo  drew  aside  the  curtain 
which  divided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  bis  head,  darted  a  fierce 
look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures, 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sifjht  of  hia 
father's  furiousand  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength 
failed,  and  bis  courage  forsook  him;  the  mutes  fastened  the 
bowatring  about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultau's  tent.  The 
soldiers  gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mournful 
object  with  astonishment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were 
ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into 
the  wildest  eiceases  of  rage.  After  giving  vent  to  the  lirst  eipres- 
sions  of  their  grief,  they  retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and, 
shutting  themselves  up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their 
favourite  (  nor  was  there  one  of  tliem  who  tasted  food,  or  even 
water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  morning  the 
aame  solitude  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp ;  and  Solyman, 
being  afraid  that  some  dreadful  atorm  would  follow  this  sullen 
calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived  Buafan 
of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and  raised  Aoliaiet, 
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This  change,  howeTsr,  was  madu  jii  toncect  with  Kustaa 
himself  i  that  crafCj  minister  suggesting  it  uB  tho  OQly  expedient 
which  could  gare  himself  or  hia  master.  But  nitliin  a.  few 
months,  when  the  resectraeut  of  the  soldiers  began  to  suhaide, 
and  Lhe  name  of  Mustapha  to  be  forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled 
bj  the  sultan's  otimmnnd,  and  liustao  reioatated  in  the  offite  of 
vizter.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  reassnmed  the 
plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapiia  which,  he  had  & 
certed  with  Soxalaua;  aud  as  thej  were  afr^d  that  an  ontj  son 
whom  Mustapha  had  left,  might  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  I 
they  redoubled  their  activity,  and  by  employing  the  same  arW-l 
against  him  wliick  they  had  practised  against  his  father,  th^ 
inspired  Solymao  irith  the  some  fears,  and  prevailed  oa  him  to 
iasue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young  innocent  prinoe. 
These  orders  were  eieuuted  with  barbnrons  zeal,  by  a  eunuoht. 
who  was  despatched  to  Bnrao,  the  place  m  here  the  prince  Tesidedu 
and  DO  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  t~ 
sons  of  Itoialana.* 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom 
occur  but  in  the  history  of  the  great  monarchiea  of  the  East, 
whore  the  warmth  of  the  climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of 
the  heart  its  greateat  force,  and  the  absolute  power  of  sovereigns 
aceustoma  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all  their  passions  without  J 
control.     While  ihis  interesting  transaction  in  the  co 
Solyman  engaged   liia  whole  attention,  Charles  was   pursuing,, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  neir  scheme  for   aggrandizing  his 
family.     About   thia  time,   Edward   VI.   of  England,   after  a 
short  reign,  in  which  he  displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  sub- 
jects with  sanguine  hopes  of  being  happy  under  his  government, 
and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that  they  suffered  froDt>  J 
the  weakness,  the  disseusionB,  aud  the  ambition  of  the  ministov  | 
who  assumed  the  administration  during  his  minority,  was  seized  j| 
with  a  lingering  distemper,  which  threatened  his  life.    Tha'J 
empsror  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  thia,  than  his  ambi^f 
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tion,  nlwaya  attentive  to  aeize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
increMB  of  poB-er,  or  of  territories,  to  liia  son,  BUggested  the 
thought  of  adding  England  to  his  other  liiu^domB.  by  the  marriage 
of  Phiiip  with  the  PrinoHSB  Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward's  crown. 
Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  hii  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  priocesa  io  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  eleven  years  older  thnn  himself,*  Charles  determined, 
notwithstanding  his  own  age  and  intirmities,  to  nialne  oSuc  of 
himself  as  a  husband  to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Mary  was  ao  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute 
of  every  charm  either  of  person  or  manners  that  could  win  afl'ec- 
tion  Of  command  esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  liia 
consent  to  the  match  proposed  by  his  father,  and  was  willing, 
according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacrifice  hia  inelinu- 
tion  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  Lis 
echeme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  faeilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise, 
Mary  mounted  tlie  throne  of  England;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were  ill  founded.+ 
Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate Mary  on  her  accesBion  to  tlio  tlironc,  and  to  propose 
the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled  with  the  prospect 
of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  j  fond  of 
uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had 
heen  always  warmly  attached;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful 
aid  which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  her 
lavourite  scheme  of  re-estahlishing  the  Somiah  religion  io. 
England,  listened  in  the  most  favourahle  manner  to  the  proposal. 
Among  her  suhjeots  it  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  Philip, 
it  waa  well  known,  contended  for  all  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Bome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  (lie  measure  even 
of  Spanish  bigotry ;  this  alarmed  all  the  nnmeroua  partisans  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  having  several 
times  seen  their  throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  born  sub- 
jects, had  become  accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar 
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intersODTBe  with  their  sovereigns.  They  could  not  thiak,  nith^j 
out  the  utmost  nneaaineas,  of  admitting  a  foreign  prince  to  thi 
influence  in  their  councils,  wliich  the  hushand  of  their 
would  naturally  posBesa.  The;  dreaded,  both  from  Philip'i 
OTerbearing  temper,  and  from  the  roaximg  of  the  Spimi^ 
rchj  which  he  hod  imbibed,  that  he  would  infiue  ideas 
e  queen's  mjnd  dangerous  to  the  liberlicB  of  the  nationi 
d  introduce  foreign  troops  and  money  into  tlje  kingdom, 
iier  in  anj  attempt  against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  CommonB,  though  ia 
that  ago  extremely  obsequious  to  the  nill  of  their  monBrchg, 
presented  a  warm  address  agaiust  the  Spanish  match ;  many 
pamphlets  were  published,  representing  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  alhance  with  Spain,  and  describing  Philip's 
bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colonrs.  But  Maiy, 
inflexible  in  all  her  resolntions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances  of  her  commons,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
The  emperor  having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the  ministers  whom 
she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  laigo 
sums  of  money  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to  gain  the  reat 
of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole,  wham  the  pope  immediately 
upon  Hary's  accession  had  despatched  as  his  legate  into  EDgland, 
in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of  Some, 
was  detained,  by  the  emperor's  command,  at  Uillinght 
Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  preten- 
sions, and  employ  his  interest  in  fayonr  of  his  kinsman,  Courtna; 
earl  of  Devonahire,  whom  the  Enghsh  ardently  wished  their 
sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.* 

As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried 
forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  every  article  in  favour  of  England,  witicli 
Mary's  ministers  either  represented  as  necessary  to  soothe  the 
people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested 
by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  The  chief 
articles  were : — That  Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the 
'  queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Eagland,  but  tlif 
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entire  admit) ietration  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all 
nvennes,  offices,  end  benefices,  eliould  remain  with  the  queen ; 
that  the  heirs  of  the  marrinfje  should,  together  with  the  crowa  of 
England,  inherit  the  duchj  of  Bur^ndj  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
that  if  Prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a  former  marriage, 
should  die  without  issue,  hia  children  by  the  queen,  whether 
mole  or  female,  shonld  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spaiu,  and  all 
tile  emperor's  hereditary  dominions ;  that,  before  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  the  marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly  that  ha 
would  retain  no  domestic  who  was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen, 
and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the  kingdom  that  might  give 
umbrage  to  the  English  j  that  he  would  male  no  alteration  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  carry 
the  queen,  or  any  of  the  children  born  of  this  marriage,  out  of 
the  kingdom;  that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without 
issue,  he  would  immediately  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful 
heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of  administration  whatever ; 
that  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  England  should  not  be 
engaged  in  any  war  subaisting  between  France  and  Sjiain ;  and 
that  the  alliance  between  Erance  and  England  should  remain  ia 
full  force.* 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministers 
employed  their  utmost  address  in  framing  it  so  ns  to  please  the 
English,  was  far  from  quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They 
saw  that  words  and  promises  were  a  feeble  security  againat  the 
encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got 
possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the  queen's 
husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
articles  which  eitlier  limited  his  authority  or  obstructed  his 
schemes.  They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the 
conditions  of  the  present  treaty  were  to  England,  the  more 
Philip  wonld  be  tempted  hereafter  to  violate  them.  They 
dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  other 
countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominion  of 
that  crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressire,  and  be  constrained,  as 
they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein 
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it  had  no  ioterest,  and  from  which  it  could  derive  no  a^Tuitagc. 
Tlie^e  seDtimeDte  preraled  so  generally,  thnt  every  part  of  the 
kinirdoni  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the  match,  and  wiUl 
indii^nation  against  the  adrisera  of  it.  Sir  Tbomaa  Wy at,  ft 
genclemaa  of  some  note,  and  of  good  iDtentions  towarda  the 
public,  took  adrantace  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitant!  of 
Cent  to  arms,  in  order  to  lave  their  eountry  from  a  foreign 
joke.  Great  nnmbera  resorted,  in  a  short  time,  to  his  standard ; 
he  marched  to  London  with  each  rapidity,  and  the  qne^i  was 
BO  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  affain  waa 
extremely  threatening ;  and  if  any  nohleman  of  dislinction  had 
joined  the  malcontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  Intents  equal  in 
any  degree  to  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  iuBurrection 
most  have  proved  fatal  to  Mary's  power.  Eut  all  Wjat'a 
measnres  were  concerted  with  eo  little  prudence,  and  esecitted 
with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him ; 
the  rest  were  disperacd  by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  Hithoiit  having  made  any  efibrt  worthy  of 
the  cause  that  he  had  nndert&lcen,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour 
with  which  he  engaged  in'  it.  lie  suffered  the  punishmeut  due 
to  his  rashoesa  aod  rebellion.  The  queen's  aulhorily  waa 
eoiilJnncd  end  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating  this  ineoii- 
siderate  attempt  to  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  . 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relrttions  had  Bet  up  in  oppositioii  to  J 
that  of  the  queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocencei  J 
brought  to  the  acaiTold-  The  lady  Eli/ubeth,  the  queen's  sister,  \ 
was  observed  with  the  moat  jealous  attention.  The  treaty  of 
marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  ia  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  cde> 
brated  hie  nuptials  with  great  solemnity  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  lay  aside  his  natural  fcverity  aad  pride,  or  assume  grscioua 
and  popular  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  English  nobility  by  his  extraordinary  hberality.  Lest  that 
should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  Id 
readiness  to"  embark  for  Eugland,  and  to  support  Ilia  son  in  all 
his  enterprises. 
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Emboldened  by  all  thpSB  favourable  circuuiBlunpea,  Mary 
pursued  Clie  Boheme  oF  e^ttlrpating  the  Proicstant  religion  out 
of  Ler  dominions,  witb  tim  most  precipitant  zeal.  The  laws  of 
Edward  VI.,  in  favour  of  tbe  reformatioD,  were  repealed;  the 
Proteetant  clergy  ejected  ;  all  the  forms  and  ritea  of  the  popiBh 
■worship  wore  re-establisbed  ;  the  natiou  was  soiemnly  absolved 
from  the  guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period  of  ita 
apostuBy,  and  waa  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Eonie  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the  queen's  marriage, 
ivaB  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  England,  and  to 
exercise  his  legatine  functions  with  the  most  ample  power.  Not 
BHtisfled  with  Laving  overturned  the  Protestant  church,  and 
re-cslablishing  the  ancient  system  on  itB  ruins,  Mary  insisted 
that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of 
norship  which  she  preferred  ;  should  profess  their  ikith  in  the 
same  creed  which  she  had  approved ;  and  abjure  every  practice 
or  opinion  that  was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of  them. 
Powers  altogether  unknown  in  the  English  constitution,  were 
vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  ta,lie  uognizance  of  heresy, 
and  tliey  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisi- 
torial aeverity.  The  prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not 
intimidate  the  principal  teacbera  of  the  Proteatant  doctrines, 
■who  heliered  that  they  were  contending  for  truths  of  the  utmost 
IS  of  mankind.  They  boldly  avowed 
e  condemned  to  that  cruel  death  which 
ved  for  its  enemies.  Thia  shocking 
[rith  that  barbarity  which  the  rnneour 
re.  The  English,  who  are  inferior 
n  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the 


coDsequeDce  to  the  happini 
their  aentimonts,  and  « 
the  church  of  llome  r 
punishment  was  inflicted  w 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  insp 
1  humanity  to  no  people 


inildneBS  of  their  public  executions,  beheld  with  astonishment 
and  horror  persons  who  had  iilled  the  most  respectuble  stalions 
in  the  church,  and  who  were  venerable  ou  account  of  their  age, 
their  piety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments 
to  which  their  laws  did  not  subjeut  evea  the  most  atrocious 
criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  whieh 
Mary  aimed.  The  patienae  and  fortitude  with  which  these 
mar^rs  for  the  reformation  submitted  to  their  suflerings,  the 
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heroic  contempt  of  death  eiprcssed  by  persons 
■nd  oge,  and  sex,  eonlirmed  many  more  in  the  Frotcetant  faitlij 
than  the  threats  of  their  earaged  perBSCutors  could  frighten,  into 
apostasy.  The  businpss  of  Buch  as  were  introsted  with  trjing 
heretics  multiplied  contiDually,  and  appeared  to  be  a«  cndleM  M 
it  woe  odioas.  The  queeo'e  ableat  ministers  became  sensible 
bow  impolitic,  as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people 
bj  the  frequent  apectaele  of  public  esecutione,  wbicli  liiey 
detested  as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  'Even  PiiUip  was  so 
tboTOnghly  conviuced  of  her  having  run  to  an  excess  of  rigour, 
that,  OD  tliia  occasion,  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  be  wu 
little  accustomed,   becoming   an   advocate  for   moderation  and 

But,  notwi  the  tan  dint;  '■^'^  attempt  to  insatiate  himaelf 
the  English,  they  discovered  a  coustant  jealousy  and  distrt 
all  his  iutentions  1  and  when  some  members,  «ho  Lad  been 
gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move  in  the  houao  of  cammoos 
that  the  uation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the  queen's  fa^ei- 
in-law,  in  his  war  agiunst  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  tbat 
the  parliament  should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be 
publicly  crowned  as  the  queen's  husband,  met  with  sucb  a  cold 
reception  that  it  was  instantly  witiidrawn-t 

The  king  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's 
negotiation  in  England  with  much  uneasiness.  The  great  aoces- 
Bton  of  territories  at  well  oa  reputation  which  bis  enemy  would 
acquire  by  the  marriage-  of  his  son  with  the  ijueeu  of  such  a 
powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and  formidable.  He  easily 
foresaw  that  the  English,  no tn-ith standing  all  their  fears  and 
precautions,  would  soon  be  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 
rels on  the  continent,  and  he  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency' 
to  the  emperor's  ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Henry 
had  given  it  in  charge  to  bis  ambassador  at  (he  court  of  London 
to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty 
of  marriage ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  any  prince  of 
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the  blood  in  France,  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as  a. 
husband,  lie  inBtructed  Lim  to  yo-operate  with  such  of  the 
Engliali  as  wished  their  sovereign  lo  marry  one  of  her  own 
subjects.  But  the  queen's  ardour  aad  precipitation  in  cloaing 
with  the  first  overtures  iu  favour  of  Philip,  having  rendered 
an  hifl  endeavours  inefieetuBl,  Henry  was  so  far  from  thinMng 
it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  English  maleontects,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wjat  and  their  other  li'aders,  who 
tempted  him  to  take  him  under  Lis  protection,  by  offers  of 
great  advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded  his  ombsBsador 
to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  warmest  terms  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  estemal  profesaiona,  Henry  dreaded 
so  much  the  consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than 
compensated  for  all  the  emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  tlist 
Le  determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations,  both  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  order 
that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace, 
before  liis  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her 
sabjects  to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to 
assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this 
purpose  he  eserted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  hare 
a  numerous  army  aasembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Wether- 
landa,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country 
of  Artoifl,  the  main  body,  under  the  constable  Montmorency, 
advanced  towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the 
forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Mariemburg,  a 
town  which  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  had  fortified  at  great  espenae ;  but  being  destitute 
of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surrendered  in  six  days.  Henry, 
elated  with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and,  investing  Bonvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  short  re- 
aistanee.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dinant ; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  k-Ft,  bent  Lis  march  towards  the 
prorince  of  Artois.  The  large  sums  which  the  emperor  had 
remitted  into  England,  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to 
render  hia  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower  and  more  dila- 
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torj  than  aaasl.  He  liad  no  bodj  ot  troops  to  make  bead  f 
against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  hia  territories 
nnd  though  he  drew  togetlier  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in 
the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emannel 
PUilibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy 
SO  far  snperior  in  number.  The  prince  of  Savoy,  however,  by 
his  activity  and  good  conduct,  made  up  for  hia  want  of  troops. 
By  wateliing  nil  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  choosing  hia  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  tb«T 
power  eitlier  to  form  any  siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack 
liim.  Want  of  suhaiatence  sooq  obliged  tlicm  to  fall  back 
towards  Iheir  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all  the  opea 
towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  ^i 
body  of  light  troops  than  a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  monarch^ 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  hia  army  without 
attempting  some  conquest  adequate  to  the  great  prepsrationB, 
as  well  as  sanguine  hopes,  with  which  he  bad  opened  the  cam- 
paign, invcBted  Keati,  a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great 
importance,  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  ArtoiB  and 
the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected 
the  parties  which  made  incursiona  into  the  latter.  The  town, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous 
garrison,  made  ft  gallant  defence  j  but,  being  warmly  pressed 
by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor, 
who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  tha 
gout,  was  BO  Bolicitous  to  save  it,  that,  although  he  could  beay 
no  other  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  which,  having  received  several  reinforce- 
menta,  was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  tlie  enemy.  Tho 
French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Benti  by  a  battle,  and' 
expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but  Charles 
avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and,  as  he  hai. 
nothing  in  view  bot  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  aocomplirfi 
that,  without  expoaing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  k 
dangerous  and  doubtful  event. 

Notwillia landing  oil  his  precautions,  a  dispnte  about  a  post 
which  both  armies  endeavoured  to  seiae,  brought  on  an  engago« 
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ment  which  pruTcd  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Quiae,  nho 
commanded  the  niog  of  the  Frencli  nhicb  etood  tlie  brunt  of 
the  combat,  diapkyed  valonr  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  de- 
fender of  Metz;  the  imperialiats,  after  an  obstinate  atniggle, 
were  repulaed ;  the  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in 
dispute  ;  and  if  the  conatable,  either  from  his  natural  cau- 
tion and  alon-ncas,  or  from  unwillinguesa  to  BUppoct  a  rival 
whom  he  hated,  had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to 
second  the  impression  which  Guise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  complete.  The  emperor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  continued  in  the  same 
camp ;  and  the  French,  being  atraitened  for  provisions,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a 
Loatile  army,  quitted  their  intrenclimenta.  They  retired  openly, 
courting   the   enemy  to    approach,    rather    than   shunning  an 


£ut  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march 
ofi' unmolested.  As  soon  as  hia  troops  entered  their  own  country, 
Henry  threw  garriaons  into  the  frontier  towns,  and  diaraisaed 
the  reat  of  the  army.  This  encouraged  the  imperinliats  to 
push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  into  Picardy, 
and,  hy  laying  waste  the  country  with  Are  and  sword,  they 
endeavoured  to  rerenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the 
Prench  had  committed  in  Hainault  and  Artoia.*  But,  as  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained 
nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by  this  cruel  and  in- 
glorious method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsncceBaful  in  Italy.  The 
footing  which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Siena,  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  moat  sat^acloue  and 
enterprising  of  all  the  Italian  princes.  He  dreaded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  powerful  people,  to  whom  all  who  favoured  the 
Bjicient  republican  government  in  Florence  would  have  recourse, 
as  to  their  natural  protectors,  against  that  absolute  authority 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  htm  to  usurp ;  he  knew  how 
odious  he  wua  to  the  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 

*  Tliaan.  4l!<i,  Ice.    Umaa  Ami.  Stub.  Bn. 
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the  imperial  party,  and  heforeBawtiiBt,  if  they  were  penoitfed  U> 
gather  strength  in  Siena,  TuBCBcy  would  eoon  feol  the  eiFe^tKl 
of  their  resentment.  For  these  reasona,  he  wished,  with 
nimoat  solicitude,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
SieneBe,  hefore  they  had  time  to  eetablish  themselyea  thoroughly 
in.  the  country,  or  to  receiTC  such  reinforcementB  from  France 
as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  thum.  Ab  this,  how- 
ever, was  properly  the  emperor's  bnsiaeas,  who  was  called  by 
hia  interest  as  well  hb  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  in- 
truders into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterpriBe  on  him  j  and,  on  that 
account,  had  given  no  assistance  during  the  former  eampugO] 
hut  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towards  the  paj 
ment  of  the  imperial  troops. 

Sut  aa  the  defence  of  the  N^etherlanda  engroesed  all 
emperor's  attention,  and  his  remittances  into  England  had 
drained  hia  tresanry,  it  waa  obvious  that  his  operations  in 
Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble  ;  and  Cosmo  plainly  perceired 
that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in  the  war,  and  aot 
with  vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any  annoyj 
ance.  As  his  situation  rendered  thia  reaolution  necessary  and 
Qnaroidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in.  such  a  maniwe 
that  he  might  derive  from  it  Bome  other  advantage,  besides 
that  of  driving  the  French  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  Witt 
this  view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Charles,  offering  to  declare 
war  agaioit  France,  and  to  reduce  Siena  at  bis  onn  charges,  od 
condition  that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  might  expend  in 
the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  fully  satieiied.  Chartea,  to  whom,  at  this 
juncture,  the  war  against  Siena  was  an  intolerable  harden,  and 
who  had  neither  expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to 
carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour,  cloBed  gladly  with  thia  overture ; 
and  Cosmo,  well  acquainted  with  the  low  state  of  the  impraial 
finances,  flattered  himaelf  that  the  emperor,  fiodiDg  it  impoaaible 
to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
whatever  placea  he  should  conquer.* 

•  Adrlanl,  IstoilB  dc'  luul  Tecniii,  VDl.  1.  p.  B6l. 
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Full  of  these  hopes,  be  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and 
a,s  tlie  French  king  hnd  turned  the  strength  of  his  aims  agajuat 
the  Netherlands,  he  did  not  despair  of  assembling  each  a  body 
of  men  as  would  prove  more  than  a  sufficient  match  for  aoj  forco 
which  Henry  conid  bring  into  the  field  ia  Italy.  He  endea- 
voured, by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  pope's  nephew,  to 
obtain  assiatanco  from  the  Holy  See,  or  at  least  to  secure  bis 
remaining  neutml.  He  attcciptod  to  detach  the  duko  of  Orsini, 
whoBB  fajnily  bad  been  long  attached  to  the  French  party,  ■ 
from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  hira  another  of 
hifl  danghtersi  and,  what  was  of  greater  conaequence  than 
either  of  these,  he  engaged  John  James  Medecino,  marquis  of 
Marignano,  to  take  the  command  of  Ma  army,*  This  oiBcer, 
from  a  very  low  condition  in  life,  had  raised  himself,  tbrongli 
all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command,  and  bad  displayed 
talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  mar- 
tial age.  Having  attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  bis  birth,  be  laboured,  with  a  fond  solicitude,  to 
conceal  bis  original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was 
descended  of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
rosorablancc  of  his  name  was  bis  only  pretension.  Cosmo, 
happy  that  be  could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered 
his  vanity  in  this  point,  acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and 
permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Medecino, 
eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he  now  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  raise  troops  ;  and  as,  during  his  long  service,  he 
hid  oequired  great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenary 
bands  which  formed  the  Btrengtb  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged 
the  most  eminent  of  them  to  follow  Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  whiob 
be  had  assembied,  the  king  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter 
Btrozzi,  B  Florentine  nobleman,  who  had  resided  long  in  France 
aa  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  bigb  reputation  aa 
well  BS  command  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Strozzit 
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vho,  in  lUc  year  1537,  had  concurred  witli  bucU  ardour 
altetopt  to  expel  tte  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order- 
to  re-establish  tLe  luicient  republicaa  form  of  goveram^at,  and 
who  liod  perished  in  the  undertaking.  Tho  son  inherited  the 
implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  wqU  as  the  same  enthuai' 
astic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  hia 
father,  whose  death  he  -n-aa  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  &at- 
teted  himself  that  his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  nndei  a. 
general  whoae  zeal  to  promote  his  interest  was  roused  ani 
seconded  by  such  powerfnl  paseiona ;  especially  as  ho  had. 
allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  eonntry,  in 
which  he  had  many  pairerful  partisans  ready  to  facilitate  all  hi». 
operations. 

But  how  apcrious  aoever  tho  motlvea  might  appear  which  in-- 
doced  Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  France  in  Italy.  Cosmo,  a^  boob  as  he  heard  that  the  mortaL 
enemy  of  his  family  was  appointed  to  tato  the  command  ia 
Tuscany,  concluded  that  tho  kinj*  of  Franco  aimed  at  some- 
thing more  thau  the  protection  of  the  Sienese,  and  saw  the 
necesaity  of  making  estraordinary  efforts,  not  merely  to  reduca 
Siena,  but  to  save  himself  from  destruction.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrora,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the 
French  affairs  in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  aa  a  formidable  rival 
in  power,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  hia  acquiring  any  increase  of 
authority  from  success,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him 
either  with  money  to  pay  hia  troops,  or  with  provisions  to  sup- 
port them.  Strozzi  himsc-lf,  blinded  by  his  resentment  against 
the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operationa  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudt 
great  general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of 
Florence  with  such  vigour,  as  obliged  Medecino,  in  order  to 
check  his  progress,  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
from  Siena,  which  he  had  invested  before  Strozzi'a  arrival  in, 
Italy.  Aa  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  military  opera. 
tious,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his 
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revenneBj  aa  neither  tbo  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of 
Milan  waa  in  condition  to  afford  him  any  eCectual  aid  ;  and  as 
the  troops  whicli  Medecino  had  left  in  tlie  camp  before  Siena 
could  attempt  nothing  against  it  during  his  ohaence,  it  was 
Strozzi's  buaineEs  to  have  protracted  the  war,  and  to  have  trana- 
ferrcd  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence ;  hut  the 
hope  of  mining  his  enemy  by  one  deciaivo  hlow,  precipitated 
hi'"  into  a  general  engagement,  not  far  irom  Marciono.  The 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  namher ;  but  a  body  of  Italian 
cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi  placed  great  confidence,  having  fled 
without  making  any  resiatanco,  either  through  the  treachery  or 
cowardice  of  the  officers  who  eommanded  it,  his  infantry  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  attacka  of  all  Medeeino'a  troops.  En- 
couraged, howefer,  by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who, 
after  receiving  a  dangerons  wound  in  endeavouring  to  raily  the 
cavalry,  placed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  mani- 
fested an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
valour ;  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firmness,  and  re- 
polBod  aueh  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  gttllajit  troops,  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their 
flanks,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  deeply  afiected  with  the  fatal  consequeneea  of  his 
own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 
with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Siena  with  his 
victorious  forces,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest 
efibrta  of  activity,  collect  aa  many  men  as  to  form  the  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  army,  he  had  leisure  to  carry  on  his  approaches 
Bgainet  the  town  without  rooloatation.  But  the  Sienese,  instead 
of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cmel  disappointment  of  their 
only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the 
love  of  liberty  alone  can  inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was 
■warmly  seconded  by  Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  gar- 
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riun  in  the  town.  Tbe  acttre  and  enterprising  conmge 
he  bad  dlsplsjed  on  raanj  occaeione.  bod  prooared  liim  ti 
command ;  and  as  lie  liad  ambition  trbicU  aspired  at  llie  higbest 
military  dignities,  without  any  prctenstonB  to  attain  tticm  bat 
what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  diating-uish 
his  defence  of  Siena  by  eitraordinary  effortB  of  valonr  and  per- 
Bevcrancc.  For  this  purpoee,  he  repaired  and  strengtheiied  the 
fortiScations  with  UDwearied  industry  ;  he  trained  the  citizens 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go  through  tJta 
fatigues  aod  dangers  of  Burvico  in  common  with  the  soldii 
aod  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all 
arenucK  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  tattgg^ 
gincs  with  tho  most  parsimonious  economy,  and  prevailed  on  the 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to  restrict  themeelres  to  a  very 
moderate  doily  allowance  for  their  subsistence.  Medecino, 
though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town 
hy  open  force,  ventured  twice  to  asBauIt  it  by  surprise ;  but  be 
was  received  each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with 
such  loss,  as  discouraged  him  from  repeating  the  attempt,  and 
left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  towa  but  by  famine.  ^ 

"With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great  csrc,^ 
occupied  all  the  posts  of  strength  round  tbe  phce,  and  hanng'^ 
entirely  cut  ofi"  tho  besieged  from  any  communication  with  the 
adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently  until  neceasity  should 
compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic  zeal 
for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despi.se  the  distresses  occasioned  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  tliem  long  under  all  the 
mberies  of  famine  ;  Monliic,  by  his  example  and  eshortationa, 
taught  his  soldiers  to  vie  with  tbem  in  patience  and  abstinence  ; 
iind  it  was  not  until  they  had  withstood  a  siege  of  tea  months, 
until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animala 
in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  laat  morsel  of 
bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no 
stranger  to  the  extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid 
that  despair  might  prompt  them  to  venture  upon  some  wild 
enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  conditions  more  favour- 
able than  they  could  have  expected. 
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The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  wliocugofed 
to  take  the  repahhc  of  Siena  under  the  protection  of  the  empire; 
lie  promised  to  maictaia  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to 
allow  the  magistrates  the  full  exorcise  of  their  former  anthority, 
to  secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  poEseesiou  of  their 
privileges  and  property ;  ho  granted  an  ample  and  unlimited 
pardon  to  all  who  Iiad  borne  arms  against  him ;  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  placing  a  gamaan  in  the  town,  but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizcnE. 
Monluc  and  his  Frenoli  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  witli 
all  tlio  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as 
depended  on  him,  with  great  esactness.  No  violence  or  insult 
whatever  waa  offered  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  garrison 
was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  spirit  and  bravery. 
But  many  of  the  eitizens  suspecting,  from  tho  estraordinary 
&aility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such  favourable  couditions, 
that  the  emperor,  ds  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  £rst  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  tbem,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarioua 
liberty,  which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the 
pkco  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte- 
Alcino,  Porto  Ercolc,  and  other  small  towns  in  the  territory  of 
tha  republic.  They  established  in  Monte-Alcino  the  same  model 
of  government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  Siena,  and 
appointing  mapistratcs  with  the  same  titles  and  jurisdiction, 
solaced  themselves  with  this  image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

Tho  fears  of  the  Sienesc  concerning  the  fate  of  their  country 
were  not  imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo 
ill-foimded  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  imperial  troops  taken  poases- 
Bioa  of  the  town,  than  Cosmo,  without  regarding  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the  magistrates  who  were  in 
ofGce,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  hia  own  interest,  but 
commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the 
former  from  necessity,  though  with  all  tho  reluctance  and  regret 
which  men  accustomed  to  liberty  feel  in  obeying  the  first  com- 
mands of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the  same  tame  obedience 
to  the  latter;  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  rather  Ukaa 
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drerade  tbenuehcs  from  tbe  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition 
of  Blavee,  b;  «urrcndemig  tlieir  arma,  fled  to  tbeir  cOdDfrTiiiien 
■t  llimte-AIciBo,  aod  chose  to  cDdure  all  tbe  liardthips,  and 
CDCoODter  all  the  dangere,  which  they  had  reason  to  expeet 
ia  that  new  atation,  where  they  had  fixed  the  aeat  of  their 
republic 

Cuamo,  not  reckoning  himfclf  aemire  whiJe  sncli  nnmben  of 
implacable  and  deipeTBte  enemiea  were  settled  in  hia  neighbotiF- 
hood,  and  retained  any  degree  of  power,  solicited  Mededno  to 
attack  thetn  in  tbeir  difiereut  places  of  retreat,  before  they  )ud 
time  to  recruit  their  atrcngth  and  tpirite,  after  the  vumy 
cdamitici  which  they  had  snSered.  He  prevailed  oq  hmif 
thoagh  hia  annj  was  macb  weakened  by  hard  duty  dnring  tha 
aiege  of  Sieoa,  to  invest  Forto  Creole ;  and,  the  fortiiicatioDS 
bang  both  slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged  were  soon  coai' 
pelJed  to  open  tbeir  gates.  An  tmexpected  order,  which 
Medecino  received  from  the  emperor  to  detach  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  further  operations, 
and  permitted  the  Sienese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  imdiB' 
tnrbed  in  Monte- Alcino.  "But  tbeir  onhappy  conntrfmen  who 
remained  at  Siena  were  not  yet  at  the  ead  of  tlieir  sofieringB ; 
for  the  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  artialea  of  capita- 
lation,  granted  his  son  Philip  the  inTCstitnre  of  that  city  and  all 
its  dependencies  ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name  of  their 
new  master,  proceeded  to  aetlle  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment, treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected  them 
to  the  Spaniak  yoke,  without  pajring  any  regard  whatever  to 
their  privileges  or  ancient  form  of  government.* 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  bad  been  so  feeble  for  some 
time,  and  its  commander  bo  inactive,  that  tbe  emperor,  in  mder 
to  give  vigour  to  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necetsary 
not  only  to  recall  Medecino'a  troops  from  Tuscany  while  in  the 
career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  Piedmont  a  general  of  sacb. 
reputation  and  abilities,  as  might   counterbalance  the  great 
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-iniiitfuy  tsknta  of  the  MarSchal  Brissac,  ii"Iio  was  at  Ibo  head 
of  the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpoBO ;  but  that 
choice  WB8  as  much  the  effect  of  a.  court  intrij,rue,  aa  of  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  duke'a  merit.  AJvu  had  lon^  made 
court  to  Philip  with  the  utmoat  asBiduity,  and  liad  endeavonred 
to  work  himscif  into  his  confidence  by  al!  the  insiDuatiog  arts  of 
which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capabie.  As  he 
nearly  reeembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character, 
he  began  to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Riij  Gomez  de  SilvB, 
Philip's  favourite,  who  dreaded  the  progress  which  this  formid- 
able rivQl  made  in  his  master's  affections,  had  the  address  to 
prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to  thia  command.  The 
duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to  the 
malicious  arts  of  an.  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  sucli  puncLitious 
honour,  that  he  would  not  decline  a  command  that  appeared 
dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  haughty, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terras,  insiBting 
on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with 
the  supreme  military  command  in  oil  the  imperial  and  Spanish 
territories  in  that  country.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ; 
and  he  took  possessioii  of  his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited 
authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to 
hi»  former  reputation  and  the  exteneive  powers  with  which  he 
was  invested,  nor  did  they  come  up  to  the  emperor's  expecta- 
tions. Prissftc  had  under  his  command  an  army  which,  though 
inferior  in  number  to  the  imperialists,  was  composed  of 
chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  service  in  that 
country,  where  every  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle 
capable  of  being  defended,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  cmrying  on  war  there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own 
good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the 
imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests  to  the  territories  of  which 
he  WBB  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with  hia 
•usual  arrogance,  that  ho  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont 
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in  a  few  wetkt,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter- qaarters,  with 
the  mortification  of  being  imable  to  preserve  entire  that  part 
of  tlie  country  of  wliieli   tlie   emperor  had  hitherto  kept  pOB- 

Ab  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  FiedmoQt  n'ere  inde- 
cMtc,  those  in  the  S^etherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the 
emperor  nor  king  of  France  being  able  to  brmg  into  the  field 
nil  army  atrong  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  moment. 
But  what  Charles  wanted  in  force,  be  endeavoured  to  Eupply  by 
a  bold  atratagem,  the  sncceas  of  which  would  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege  of 
Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  &  convent  of  Franciscans  in 
thiit  city,  hod  ineinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being 
a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  hod  been  extremely 
useful  both  in  auimattng  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patience 
all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  iii  procuring  intelligenee  of 
the  enemy's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  tioso  important 
services,  together  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  the  dako 
of  Guise,  secured  him  such  high  confidence  with  Vielleville,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that 
he  WES  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  whatever 
persons  he  thought  Ct,  and  nothiog  that  he  did  created  any 
suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold  and  pro- 
jecting adventurers ;  or  from  resentment  against  the  French, 
■who  bad  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  duo 
to  his  own  merit ;  or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  whieh 
was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  ho  might  carry  on  and 
accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect  security,  formed  a  design  of 
betraying  Metz  to  the  imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  queon-downger  of 
Hungary,  who  governed  the  Low  Countries  in  the  name  of  her 
brother.  She  approving,  without  any  scruple,  any  act  of 
treachery  from  which  the  emperor  might  derive  such  signal 
advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the  most 
proper  plain  for  ensuring  its  success.    They  agreed  that 
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father  guardian  should  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  concur  ia 
promoting  the  design ;  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent 
a  (pertain  number  of  chosen  soldiers,  disguised  in  the  habit  of 
friara ;  that,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  esecution,  the 
governor  of  Thioaville  should  march  towards  Metz  in  tho  night 
with  a  considerablo  body  of  troopa,  and  attempt  to  Ecale  tlie 
ramparts  ,  that  while  the  garriaon  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assnilantE,  the  monks  sbould  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different 
places  ;  that  tlie  aoldiera  who  lay  concealed  should  aolly  out  of 
the  convent,  and  attack  those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  tho 
rear.  Amidst  the  nnivcraal  terror  and  confusion  which  events 
so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town.  As  n  recom- 
pense for  this  service,  tho  father  guardian  stipulated,  that  he 
should  be  appointed  bishop  of  Melz,  and  ample  rewards  were 
promised  to  suck  of  Lis  monks  as  should  bo  most  active  in 
co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  gnardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
perform  with  great  secresy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and 
arguments,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours 
which  he  set  before  his  monks,  ho  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to 
enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the  convent, 
without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thought 
Buffiuient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprised  in  duo  time  of 
the  design,  had  assembled  a,  proper  uumbcr  of  troops  for  exe- 
cuting it  1  and  the  moment  approached,  which  probably  would 
hare  wrested  from  Henry  the  moat  important  of  all  hia 
conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  filed  for 
striking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received 
information  from  a  spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Tliionville, 
that  certain  Franciaan  friars  resorted  frequently  thither,  and 
were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the  governor, 
who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  military  enterprise 
with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secresy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville 'b  suspicions.  Without  com- 
nunicating  these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent 
of  Franciscans  ;  detected  the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ; 
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and  forced  fliem  to  diacorer  bb  aiuoh  as  they  koe 
the  nature  of  tlie  enterprise.  The  father  guardian,  who  hsf 
gone  to  Tbionville  tbat  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to  his 
mschinatioDB,  n'as  seized  at  the  gats  an  ho  returned ;  and  he, 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circnia- 
fitancea  of  the  cooBpiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitora,  and 
having  frustrated  their  Bchemea,  vias  solicitouB  to  take  adraatags 
of  the  discoTcries  which  be  bad  mode,  eo  as  to  be  reTeng'ed  on 
the  imperialists.  For  this  purpose  be  marched  out  with  thtt 
heat  troops  in  his  garriBOn,  and  placing  these  in  smbuBh  near 
the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed  him  tliat 
the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
the  imperiahsts  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect 
seoority,  without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be  near.  Confounded 
at  this  sudden  attack,  by  on  enemy  whom  they  expected  to 
snrpriae,  they  made  little  resistunce ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  employed  in  this  serviee,  among  whom  were  many  persona 
of  distinction,  was  kifled  or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next  morn- 
ing, Vielleville  returned  to  Meta  ia  triumph. 

So  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  eonoorning  the  fate  of 
the  father  guardian  and  his  monks,  tho  framera  and  condootora 
of  this  dangerous  conspiracy.  Itegard  for  the  honour  of  a  body 
so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwilling- 
neaa  to  afibrd  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Eomiaii 
ehnrch  by  their  diagraco,  seem  to  hnTO  occasioned  this  delay. 
But,  at  length,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  esemptsry  poniBhineDt 
upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit 
the  same  crime,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  iBsued  to 
proceed  to  their  trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  tha 
clearest  evidence,  and  eentenee  of  death  was  passed  upon  the 
father  guardian,  together  with  twenty  monks.  On  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution,  the  gaoler  took 
them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  hud  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  ia  one  great  room, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another,  and  join 
together  in  preparing  for  a  future  state.     But,  os  soon  as  thej    ' 
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left  alone,  instead  of  employing  themselves  ia  the  religions 
I  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  began  to  reproach  the 
father  gaardiaa,  and  foui  of  tbo  senior  monks  who  bad  boen 
most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition 
ichich  had  brought  aueh  misery  on.  them,  and  such  dis^ace 
upon  their  order.  From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses 
and  esecrations,  and  at  last,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair, 
they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that  they  murdered  the 
ilitber  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other  four,  that 
it  beeame  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart, 
together  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  piece 
of  execution.  Sii  of  the  yonogest  were  pardoned,  the  rest 
suffered  the  punialiment  which  tlieir  crime  merited.* 

Though  both  partiea,  CKbaosted  by  the  length  of  the  war, 
carried  it  on  in  this  languishmg  manner,  neither  of  them  showed 
any  disposition  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole 
indeed  laboured  with  all  the  zeal  becoming  Ma  piety  and  humanity, 
to  re-establish  concord  among  the  princes  of  Christendom.  He 
had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the  queen  of  England, 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  offer  her  mediation 
to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  tbe  em- 
peror and  king  of  France  to  aead  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a 
Tillage  between  Gravelines  and  ArdreB.  He  himself,  together 
■with  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither,  in  order 
to  preside  as  mediators,  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be 
held  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  difference.  Bnt  thongh  each 
of  tho  monarcbs  committed  tliis  negotiation  to  some  of  their 
ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it  waa 
soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of 
accommodation.  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that 
they  could  have  no  Lopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after 
CEerting  in  vain  all  his  zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant  demands,  and  to  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  more  eqnal  conditions,  became  sensible  of  the 
folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attempting  to  re-estabhsh  concord 
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between  thoae,  wLom  ttcir  obatinncy  rendered  irreeoncileabl^i] 
broke  off  the  eonferenee,  and  returned  to  England.*" 

Durin};  these  ttanBaEtions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Gcnnony 
enjoyed  Buch  profound  tronquillity,  aa  afi'orded  the  diet  full 
leisure  to  deliberate,  andto  establiah  proper  regulations  eoacerji- 
ing  a  point  of  the  t^eateat  conaec^ueuce  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  empire.  S;  the  treaty  of  Pasaau,  in  1552,  it  hod  been  re- 
ferred to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the 
plan  of  religious  pacilic:ition  irhich  was  there  af^reed  upon. 
The  terror  and  confuaion  wilh  which  the  violent  coramotiona 
eseited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  wns  obliged  to  give 
to  the  afiairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holdiiig)!^ 
diet,  tboufi!!!  it  had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  eonclusigfl 
of  tlie  treaty,  to  meet  at  Augaburg. 

But  aa  a  dietwaa  now  neceaaaryon  many  aceoants,  Ferdinand"" 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year  bad  repaired  to  Augsburg. 
Though  few  of  the  princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
their  deputjca,  he  opened  the  assembly  by  a  apeech,  in  which  be 
proposed  a  termination  of  the  disseuaioua  to  which  the  neir  J 
teneta  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion  had  given  r; 
not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  ai 
point  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  moat  at  heart.  He  re- 
presented the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to 
Burmount  before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council,  as  well  aa  the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  aome  time 
retarded,  and  bad  at  last  suspended,  the  consultutiosB  of  tbatj 
assembly.  Ho  observed,  that  experience  liad  already  taugirt 
them  bow  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evils,  wbiel 
demanded  immediate  redress,  from  a  general  council,  the  a 
sembUng  of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberatioaB 
he  interrupted,  by  the  diaaensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes 
of  Christendom  ;  that  a  national  council  in  Germaity,  whieb,  as 
some  imagined,  might  be  colled  with  greater  case,  and  deUberate 
with  more  perfect  security,  was  an  assembly  of  an  unprece- 
dented nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  imcertaia  in  itft 
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f  tstent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  nndeSned ;  that,  ia  his 
opinion,  ihete  remained  bat  one  method  for  composing  their 
unhappj  differences,  nhich,  though  it  had  been  often  tried 
without  success,  miglit  yot  prove  efffctual  if  it  were  nttenipted 
with  a  better  and  more  pacific  spirit  than  had  appeared  on 
f  former  occasions,  snd  that  wits  to  choose  a  few  men  of  learning, 
1  sbtlities,  and  moderation,  who,  by  discnssiag  the  disputed 
artidcs,  in  ao  amicable  conference,  might  explain  them  in  such 
a.  manner  as  to  bring  the  eonteuding  parties  either  to  unite  in 
Bcntiment,  or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispersed 
over  the  empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealouBies  of  the  Pro- 
testants ;  Ferdinand,  they  observed,  with  much  surprise,  had  not 
once  mentioned,  in  his  address  to  the  diet,  the  treaty  of  Pafsau, 
the  stipulations  in  which  they  considered  as  the  great  security 
of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which  this  gave 
were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  the  estreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  Pro- 
'  testant  brethren  iu  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  aa  it  was 
"natural  to  consider  !iia  actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  hia 
'intentions,  this  diminished* their  confidence  in  those  pompous 
professions  of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-estahiishment 
of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  bo  repugnant. 

The  arrival  of  tlie  Cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had 
'  appointed  to  attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  con- 
viction, and  left  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous 
machination  was  forming  against  the  pence  or  safety  of  the  Pro- 
testant church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unexpected  return  of 
the  English  nation  from  apostasy,  began  to  flatter  himself,  that 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  tho 
lappy  period  waa  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its 
ancient  authorily,  and  be  obeyed  by  the  people  with  tlie  sama 
tame  snbmission  aa  formerly.  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  had  sent 
Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instruetions  to  employ  his  eloquence 
to  ejtcitfl  the  Germans  to  imitate  the  laudable  eiample  of  the 
English,  and  his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  Cathoho  faith.  Aa  Morono 
iahoiited  from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  ancommon 
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of  defeating  wbatcrct  tUey  aimed  al  obtftinJDg  in  it  for  their 
fijrther  eecurity. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  tlie  danger 
which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  prcecoce. 
jnllui,  by  abandoning  himself  to  pleasures  and  amnsementB  no 
less  unbecoming  his  age  than  Lis  character,  having  contracted 
suck  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  aerioae  occnpation,  eBpecially 
if  attended  with  difficalty,  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  him, 
had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephevr  to  hold  a  con- 
sistory,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his 
schemes  in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  nhen  all  the  pre- 
texts which  he  could  invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  ex- 
hausted, and,  at  the  same  time,  hia  indolent  aversion  to  business 
continaed  to  groir  upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition  rather 
than  yield  to  his  nephew's  importunity ;  and  that  he  mi;n'ht 
give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  con- 
fined himself  to  his  apartment,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and 
manner  of  life.  By  poraiating  too  long  in  acting  thiB  ridi- 
culous part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  hia  infamous  minion,  the  Cardinal  di  Monte, 
to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  dignity  nhieh  he 
had  conferred  upon  him.*  As  EOon  as  Morone  heard  of  his 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided 
only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a 
new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  euspioiona  and  fears  being  thus  remored, 
the  Protestants  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures 
concerning  Ferdinand's  intentions,  however  speeious,  were  ill- 
founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating  the  articles 
favourable  to  themin  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles,  from  the  timo 
that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  liis  schemes  in  the  empire,  and 
overturned  the  great  scheme  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  established  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the 
internal  government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  tO' 
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porane  whatever  measures  hp  judijed  most  salutary  and  espe- 
dieiit.  Ferdmand,  less  ambitious  and  enterpriRiui;  tlian  the 
emperor,  instead  of  reauiuio^  a  pko,  wliii-h  he,  with  pon'er  and 
Teaourees  so  far  superior,  had  failed  of  sci;omplifUiD(r,  eodea- 
Toured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  Lis  family  by  an 
administration  uoiformlj  moderate  and  equitable.  To  tliia  he 
gave,  at  present,  particular  attention,  beeanse  hiB  aitustion  at 
tliia  jonctura  rendered  it  necessary  to  court  their  fuvoar  and 
support  with  more  than  usual  assiduity. 

Charles  had  again  resumed  hia  favourite  project  of  acquiring 
the  imperial  crowu  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which 
the  reception  it  had  met  with  when  first  propnsed  had  obli[red 
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that,  in.  order  to  defeat  this  acheme,  not  only  the  most  indelible 
^rmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigoroui  declaration  from  the  princes 
.9f  the  empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  was  requisite,  waa  willing  to 
purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them,  in  every  point  that 
they  deemed  interestins  or  esseotial. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extra- 
aid  from  the  Germaoic  body,  aa  the  Turks,  after  having 
wreated  from  him  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  territoriea,  were 
Zeady  to  attack  the  provinces  still  subject  to  bis  authority  with 

formidable  army,  acninst  whiub  he  could  bring  no  equal  force 
iato  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  he  could  not  hope,  if 
the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established  on  a  fonn- 
.(ktion  solid  in  itself,  and  which  aboold  appear  even  to  the  Fro- 
4estaDtB,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  mit^Ut  not  only  allow 
to  engage  in  adistant  war  with  safety,  bat  might  encourage 
them  to  act  in  it  with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after 
the  opening  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of 
Wing  them  any  new  cause  of  offence. 

As  soon  as  the  pablioation  of  Feidinand'a  speech  awakened 
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the  fears  and  suspicions  nliich  have  been  mentioned,  the  electo 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  togetlier  willi  the  kndgrare 
Heaae,  met  at  Naumburg,  and,  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  O 
confraternity  which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added 
to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  boaad|| 
themselves  to  tidhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augaburg,  and  1 
maintain  the   doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their  respectivl 

Perdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  employed 
bis  utmost  address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet, 
BO  as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship 
bo  depended,  and  whose  enmity,  as  they  had  not  only  taken  the 
alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet  readily  agreed 
to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  atate  of  ri "  ' 
Bideration,  previous  to  any  other  business.  But,  as  soon  as  th^ 
entered  upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  ani- 
mosity which  a,  subject  so  interesting  naturally  engenders,  and 
which  the  rancour  of  coatroveray,  together  with  the  riolence  of 
civil  war,  bad  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  ProteatantB  contended,  that  the  security  which  they 
claimed,  in  consequence  of  tho  treaty  of  Passau,  should  extend, 
without  limitation,  to  all  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  or  who  should  hereafter  embrace  it.  The  CathoUcs, 
having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's  right  as  the  supreme  and 
final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faith,  declared,  that 
though  on  account  of  the  present  sitnation  of  the  empire,  ; 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleratiou 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  Passau  to  such  as  had  already  adopted 
the  new  opinions,  they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  ebould 
not  be  extended  either  to  those  cities  which  had  conformed  to 
the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  for  tho  futura 
apostatize  from  the  church  of  .Rome.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  reconcile  sueb  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported, 
on  each  aide,  by  the  most  einborate  arRumenti,  and  the  greatest 
acrimony  of  expression,  that  tho  abilities  or  zea!  of  thcolofiiaaa 
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long  escroised  in  diEputntion  could  suggest,  Ferdinand,  bow- 
ever,  by  iiia  address  and  peraevcrocce ;  by  softening  some  things 
on  each  side;  by  putting  a  favQurnble  meaning  upon  others  j  by 
represcntiog  ineeaanntlj  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  concord;  and  by  threatening,  on  aome  occasions,  irhen  ell 
other  considerations  were  disrogfirded,  to  dissolve  the  diet, 
brought  tliom  at  length  to  a  conulusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of,  and 
publislied  with  tbo  usual  formalities.  The  following  are  the 
chief  articles  which  it  contained  :  that  such  prinoea  and  cities 
as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg shall  be  permitted  to  profess  the  doctrine  and  esereise  the 
worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  interruption  or  moleatation 
from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any  power  or 
person  whatsoever ;  that  the  Protestants,  on  their  part,  shall 
give  DO  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the 
tenets  and  ritea  of  the  church  of  Home  j  that,  for  the  future, 
no  attempt  shall  he  made  towards  terminating 'rehgious  diflcr- 
encee,  but  by  the  gentle  aud  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and 
conference ;  that  the  popish  ecclesiastics  sball  claim  no  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the  Confession  of  Augsburg; 
that  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the  church, 
previous  to  t!ie  treaty  of  Paasau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  ohamber  on  that 
account ;  that  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have 
right  to  establish  what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall 
deem  proper,  and,  if  any  of  its  subjects  refuse  to  conform  to 
these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove,  with  all  their  efieets,  whither- 
eoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  aoy  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall 
hereafter  abandon  the  Bomisli  religion,  he  shall  instantly  rolin- 
quiah  bia  diocese  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  those  in 
whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  an  election,  as  if  the  oiEco  were  vacant  by  death  or  trans- 
lation, and  to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
tho  ancient  system.* 

Sucb  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famona  recess,  which  is 


g  peace  in  Germany,  anil  tlie  bond  of  aui 
3  states,  the  sentiments  of  wliicli  ore  so  ex- 
irith  respect  to  points  the  moBt  iutaiestinj  a 
In  our  age  and  nation,  to  which  the  idea  of 
toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneBcial  effects  well  known,  it  m^ 
seem  strange  that  a  method  of  tcrmioating  their  dissensionB,  aa 
suitable  to  the  mild  and  charttahlc  spirit  of  the  Clmstiaa  re- 
ligion, did  not  Booncr  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this 
expedient,  however  salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  aentimenta 
and  practice  of  Chriatiana  dnring  many  agce,  that  it  did  not  lie 
obrions  to  discovery.  Among  the  ancient  heathens,  nil  whose 
deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of  sentiment  concem- 
ing  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  have  been 
no  HDurce  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowledging  Tcneration. 
to  be  dae  to  any  one  god,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence 
or  the  power  of  any  other  god ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites, 
of  worship  established  in  one  country  incompatible  with  those 
which  other  nations  approved  of  and  observed.  Thus  the  errors 
in  their  eystem  of  theology  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  pro- 
dactive  of  concord;  and,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  nombeD 
of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  in£nite  variety  of  their  cere-> 
monies,  a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  uniTer* 
sally  in  the  pagan  world. 

Dot  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Suprema' 
Being  to  ho  the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  pee- 
scribed  the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever 
admitted  the  truth  of  it  held,  of  consequence,  every  other- 
system  of  religion,  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  established  by 
diTioe  authority,  to  be  felso  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  aeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its 
doctrines,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they  labonred  to  overtom 
every  other  form  of  worship.  They  employed,  however,  for 
this  purpoie,  no  methods  but  such  as  suited  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion J  by  the  force  of  powerful  arguments,  they  convinced  tbo 
nnd  era  tan  dings  of  men ;  hj  the  charms  of  superior  virtue,  they 
allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and  though  numbers,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  their  supeiiore,  crowded  into  the  chuiohHi 
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many  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions.  Enraged  at 
their  ohsttnocj,  the  ministers  of  religion,  whose  zeal  n^aa  still 
unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  Tirtue  were  much  dimi- 
niahed,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  ovrn  miaeion,  and  of 
the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  tLey 
armed  the  imperial  power  againat  these  unhappy  men,  and,  aa 
they  could  not  persunde,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles  of  faith 
multiplied,  from  Tarious  causes,  among  Christians  themselves, 
and  the  same  unhallowed  weapons  which  had  first  hecn  uaeii 
against  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  were  turned  against  each 
other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
civil  magistrate  la  his  cause,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the 
eecular  arm  to  orush  or  to  exterminate  hia  opponents.  Not  long 
after,  the  bishops  of  Bome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibihty  in 
explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy; 
and,  bold  as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  per- 
severance, imposed  on  the  crednhty  of  mankind,  and  brought 
them  to  recognize  it.  To  doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to 
which  these  unerring  instructors  had  given  the  sanction  of  tUeir 
approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting  of  truth,  but 
an  act  of  rebelhon  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the  secu- 
lar power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  abso- 
lute direction,  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thna  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuries,  to 
see  speculative  opinions  propagated  or  defended  by  force ;  the 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance  which  Christianity  recommends 
with  so  much  warmth,  were  forgotten ;  the  aacred  rights  of 
conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were  unheard  of;  and  not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself,  in  the  sense 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by 
force  was  nniveraally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of  Chris- 
tiana beUeved  that  they  had  got  poaaession  of  this  invaluable 
attainment,  they  all  claimed  and  exerciaed,  aa  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  Tho  Boman 
Catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  dociaioos  of  an  infallible 
judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and  opeoly 
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cftlled  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  tlie  impious  and  heretical  ii 
TatorB  who  had  risen  up  agaiiiBt  it.  The  ProteBtantg,  no 
COuJident  that  their  doctrine  whs  well  founded,  required,  i 
equal  ardour,  the  priuuea  of  their  party  to  cket^k  sucJi  as 
STimed  to  impuga  it.  Luther,  CulTin,  Cranmer,  Knox, 
founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  rospectivo  countries, 
BS  far  fta  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same 
panishments  upon  such  aa  called  in  question  any  article  in  their 
creeds,  which  were  denounced  against  their  own  diaeiplea  by  the 
ohucch  of  Eomo.  To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their 
opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom  of  diHtdence  in 
the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  achnowledgmeat  that  it  was 
not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence  all 
those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ.) 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before 
toleration,  under  its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  tlience  introduced 
into  England.  Long  Ciperiance  of  the  calamities  flowing  from 
mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free  government,  the  light 
and  humanity  acquired  hy  the  progress  of  science,  together  witli 
the  prudence  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
requisite  ia  order  to  establish  a  regulation  so  repugnant  to  the' 
ideas  which  all  the  different  sects  hod  adopted,  from  mistakea 
conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  of 
truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had  derived  from  the  erroneous 
masimfl  established  by  the  church  of  Eome. 

The  reeeas  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  waa  founded  on  no  such' 
liberal  and  enlarged  sentiments  coneeming  freedom  of  rehgious 
inquiry,  or  the  naluro  of  toleration.  It  vras  nothing  more  than 
a,  scheme  of  pacification,  which  political  considerations  alone  had 
Buggestcd  to  tbo  contending  parties,  and  regard  for  theirmutual 
tranqnillily  and  safety  had  rendered  neceaaary.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by 
which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  ostend  only 
to  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the 
ConfRBsioa  of  Augsburg  on  the  other.  The  followers  of  Zuia- 
gliua  and  Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  excluBton,' 
without  any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denoont 
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agamat  hereticB.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  le^al  security,  until 
the  treaty  of  Westphalip,  nearly  a  century  after  this  period, 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  aa  the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantoges  and  protection 
which  the  rec«aa  of  Angsbarg  affords. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleaBcd  with  the 
security  which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  aa  adhered  to 
the  ancient  system  had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
article  in  it,  which  jjreserved  entire  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  tburcli 
the  beaelices  of  such  ecclesiastics  aa 
its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  i: 
the  Ecclcsiasiical  Eescrtralion,  was 
to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an 
seemed  so  equitable  to  prerent  rcvenu 

appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  ccrtnia 
system,  from  being  alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the 
Proteatanta,  though  they  foresaw  its  consequences,  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it.  As  the  Koman  Catholic 
princes  of  the  empire  hare  token  care  to  see  this  article  exactly 
obserTcd  ineTeryeaso  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  putting 
it  in  esecution,  it  has  proTed  the  great  barrier  of  the  Eomish 
church  in  Germany  against  the  reformation ;  and  as,  from  thta 
period,  the  same  temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics 
to  relinquish  the  established  system,  there  hare  been  few  of  that 
order,  who  have  loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardont 
affection,  as,  for  its  salie,  to  abandon  the  rich  benefices  which 
they  hod  in  poaaession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  Marcelloa  Cerrino,  cardina!  di 
Santo  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imita- 
tatioo  of  Adrian,  did  not  change  hia  name  on  being  exalted  to  the 
papal  ohftir.  As  he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention, 
while  he  excelled  him  much  in  the  arts  of  Bovernment,  and  still 
more  in  the  knowledge  of  the  state  and  genius  of  the  pupal 
court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed, 
as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  expected 
from  his  TJrtuo  and  wisdom,  aa  would  have  removed  many  of  its 
grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contributed 
>  towards  roconoiling  to  the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at 
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tUese  eEormities.IiBdabandoneditBcommunion.  Bufttw  e 
lout  pontiff  was  only  bLowh  to  the  church,  ftod 
switched  BTiiy.  The  confinement  in  the  conclave  bod  impured 
liis  health,  and  the  f&tigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  aceea- 
eion,  together  with  too  intense  nnd  ansiouB  application  of  mind 
to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  eshvutedj 
so  entirely  the  vigonr  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  siofcenef^ 
on  the  twelfth  and  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  hia  election.*  * 

All  the  refincraents  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiai 
«biTes,  were  displayed  in  that  which  wns  held  for  electing  «  sno- 
cessor  to  MHreellus ;  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  and  French. 
factions  labouring,  ■with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary 
number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party.  But,  after  a  ^ 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with  all  tlw  1 
■warmth  and  eagernesa  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  s 
object,  they  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Caraffa.tho  ^est 
member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  Count  Montorio,  a 
nobleman  of  an  illnBtrions  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ifaples. 
The  address  and  inflaence  of  Cardinal  Fornese,  who  favoured 
his  pretensions,  Caraffa's  own  merit,  nnd  perhaps  his  great  age, 
Tvhich  soothed  all  the  disappointed  candidates  with  the  near 
prospect  of  a  now  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing  about  this 
speedy  ■union  of  suifragefl.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Paul  III,,  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal, 
aawell  ns  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Forncae,  ho  assumed  ttie 
name  of  Paul  IV. 

The  choice  of  aprelate  of  snch  a  singular  character,  and  ■who  had 
long  held  a  course  extremely  different  from  that  which  unially 
ted  to  the  dignity  now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italiaiw, 
■who  had  nearest  access  to  observe  his  manners  and  deportment, 
with  astonishment,  nnd  kept  them  in  suspense  and  BoUettudo 
with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.  Paul,  thoogh  bom  in  a  ranlc 
of  life  'which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  secnred  to 
him  tbo  highest  ecclesiastical  prefennents,  had,  from  his  earl;' 
years,  applied  to  study  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  bad 
nothing  but  his  personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicnoat. 
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ly  means  of  this,  he  not  only  acquired  profound  skill  in  solioluatio 
theology,  but  added  to  thut  a  considerahle  knowledge  of  tbe 
learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the  study  of  which  had 
been  lately  reTiTcd  in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  at  this  time  with 
great  ardour.  Hia  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and  aevere, 
was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tinctare  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from 
the  latter ;  so  that  ho  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  paseions 
of  a  recluse  ecclesiafltin,  than  the  talents  necessary  for  the  oondact 
of  great  affairs.  Accordingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders,  al- 
though several  rich  benefices  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he 
was  early  employed  as  a  nuncio  in  different  conrts,  he  soon 
l>ecaine  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  languished  to  be 
in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.    With  this 

I  view,  he  resigned  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
having  instituted  an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denomi- 
nated Theatioes,  from  the  name  of  the  arebbiabopric  which  he  had 
held,  ho  associated  himself  bs  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  con- 
formed to  all  the  rigorous  rales  to  which  he  had  subjected  them, 
and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the  honour  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  court  of  Bome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  be  remained  for  many  years,  nntil  Paul  EH., 

I  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  kuonledge,  called  him  to 
Bome,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  conoemiog  the  measures 
which  might  be  most  proper  and  effectual  for  suppreasiog  heresy, 
and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority  of  the  churcli.  Having 
thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude,  the  pope,  portly  by  his  en- 
treaties, aud  partly  by  hia  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
«f  a  cardinal's  bat,  to  resume  tlie  benefices  which  he  had  resigned, 
&ud  to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition 
which  he  seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But,  during  two  succes- 
aivo  pontificates,  under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Eome  was 
the  most  artful  and  interested,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dis- 
BOhito  of  any  in  Europe,  Caraffa  retained  bis  monastic  austerity. 
He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy,  not  only  of  all  innovation 

rinopinion,hutof  every  irregularity  ia  practice;  he  was  the  chief 
DStmment  in  estabhshing  tbe  formidable  aad  odious  tribunal  of 
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the  ieqnisirion  ia  tLe  papal  territories  ;  Ue  appeared  a  riola 

adrocate  on  all  occasions  fortbe  juriadicdoDBnd  dkciplin 
cbnrcli,  and  a  severe  ceaaorer  of  erery  inessuTC  whieli  Beemed  li 

floir  from  motiTCfl  of  policy  or  inlereat,  rather  than  from  zeal  & 

the  honODi  of  the  eccleBiastical  order,  and  the  dignity  of  the  HoMt^ 
See.  Under  a  prelate  of  snch  a  eharacter,  the  Koman  courtiefa 
expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontiScate,  during  which  the 
principlea  of  Boimd  policy  Kould  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow  pre* 
judicea  of  priestly  zesi ;  irhile  the  people  of  Some  were  apprs. 
hensiTe  of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  mouaati^ 
mannera  snbatitutcd  in  place  of  the  magnificence  to  which  th^ 
had  long  been  accustomed  in  the  papal  court.  These  appreh^i- 
sionB  Paul  was  extremely  solicitous  to  remove.  At  his  fin 
entrance  upon  the  admin iatration,  he  laid  aside  that  austerity, 
which  had  hitherto  distingnished  bis  person  aad  family ;  an^ 
when  the  master  of  his  household  inquired  in  what  motiDer  iut 
would  choose  to  lire,  he  haaghtily  repiied,  "  Aa  becomes  a  great 
prince."  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  bis  coronation  to  he  ci 
ducted  vitb  more  thim  nsnai  pomp  ;  and  endeavoured  to  xtadec 
himself  popular  by  several  acts  of  liberality  and  indulgen 
wards  the  inhabitants  of  Eome.* 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  hare  sooa  rt- 
turned  upon  him,  and  would  have  jusLiSed  the  conjectures  of  tl» 
courtiers,  aa  well  as  the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  im 
diatel;  after  his  election,  called  to  Ilome  two  of  his  nephetva,  thr 
eons  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Montorio.  The  eldest  he  pro. 
moted  to  be  governor  of  Eome  ;  the  youngest,  who  bad  hithert^: 
served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  and  Francs^ 
and\tbose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  Gtill  more  foreign 
from  the  clerical  character  than  bis  profession,  he  created  a  cardi> 
nal.andappoioted  him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  oiBceinpow^ 
and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  a^ 
less  sudden  than  estravagant,  he  accompanied  with  the  most  u: 
hounded  confidence  and  attachment ;  and,  forgetting  all  luik 
former  severo  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  tbaaj 
the  aggrandizing  of  hb  nephews.    Their  ambition,  unfortunate^ 

•  Platira,  p.  23,".    Caslaldo,  V 
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for  Pan],  was  too  aspiring  to  bo  aatisfied  witli  any  moderate 
acquisition.  They  had  Been  the  family  of  Medici  raiaed  by  the 
intereat  of  the  popes  of  that  liouae  to  aupreme  power  in  Tuscany  j 
Paul  m.  had,  by  hia  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Fameae.  They  aimed 
at  BOtne  eatabliehmcnt  for  themselves,  no  less  considerable  and 
independent :  and  as  they  could  not  espcet  that  the  pope  would 
carry  his  indulgence  towards  them,  ao  far  as  to  aeenlarize  any  part 
of  the  patrimonyof  the  church,  they  had  noprospect  of  attaining 
■what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  tlie  imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  Thia  alone 
they  would  have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  aeeda 
of  discord  between  their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  Cardinal  Caraffa  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled 
Lira  with  hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  ho  served 
in  the  Spanish  troops  he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour 
and  distinction  aa  ho  thought  duo  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  ill-usage,  he  had  ahmptly  quitted  tho  imperial 
aervice;  and  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  only  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he 
had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  emperor  as  the  great  enemy 
I  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Italian  states.  Hor  waa 
I  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  impressions  un fay ourablo 
to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  hia  election  by  IJie 
cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction,  left  in  hia  mind  deep  resent- 
ment, which  was  heightened  by  tho  remembrance  of  ancient 
injuries  from  Charles  or  hia  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various 
devices,  in  order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation. They  aggravated  every  circumatance  which  could  be 
deemed  any  indication  of  the  emperor's  diaaatisfactjon  with  his 
promotion  ;  tliey  read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in  which 
Charlea  taxed  the  cardinals  of  hia  party  with  negligence  or  in- 
capacity in  not  Laving  defeated  Paul's  election ;  they  pretended, 
.0  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  im- 
I'perial  minister  and  Cosmo  do  Medici  against  the  j 
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thoy  alarmed  liim,  at  aDotber,  with  occonnta  of  a  plot  for  aasu- 
abating  ticiDBelTeB.  By  theae  artlficeB,  they  kept  liia  mind, 
wliich  waa  natnrally  violent,  and  becotoe  Baspioious  from  old 
age.  in  BQcli  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  litm  into  measnrei 
which  otherwise  be  would  hayo  been  the  firat  person  to 
demn.*  He  Bcized  eome  of  the  cardinals  who  were  Taogt. 
attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of 
Angelo ;  he  pcrsecTitcd  the  Golonnas  and  other  Koman  banm^j 
the  ancient  retainers  to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the 
seyerityj  and,  discovering  on  all  occasions  his  diatmat,  fear,  or 
hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  frieodsh^ 
of  the  French  king,  and  accmed  willing  to  throw  himself  tibao- 
lutely  upon  him  for  aopport  and  proteetion. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  hia  nephews  wished  to 
him,  BS  most  farotirahle  to  their  ambitious  sohcmca ;  and  88  tbs 
accomplishment  of  theae  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whoM 
adranecd  age  did  not  admit  of  losing  a  moment  unneeeasaHIy  in 
negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second-hand  with  the  fVenoh. 
ambassador  at  Eome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  despatoh  a 
person  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  sacli 
overtures  on  hia  part  as  they  Jioped  would  not  be  rejected.  He 
proposed  an  alliance  offenaiye  and  defeniive  between  Henry  and 
the  pope ;  that  they  should  attack  the  dueby  of  Tuecany  and  &e 
kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms 
ahould  prove  aueceBsful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of 
government  ahonld  bo  re-established  in  the  former,  and  the 
inveetitnre  of  the  latter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a  certain  territory  which. 
should  be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together 
with  an  independent  and  princely  establishment  for  each  of  tbe , 
pope's  nephews.  I 

Tbo  king,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gare  a  metf' 
favourable  audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  WM 
proposed  in  council,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  whose  nattml 
caution  and  aversion  to  daring  enterprises  increased  with  age 
and  experience,  remonetrated  ivith  great  vehemence  against  the 
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I  •Iliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France  every 
expeilition  into  Italy  Lad  been  during  tliree  succcssitc  reigns ; 
and  if  sncli  an  enterpriae  had  proved  too  great  for  tho  nation,  CTen. 
yrhen  its  sti^Dgth  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reaBon. 
lo  hope  for  BUCcesB,  if  it  should  be  attempted  now,  wlica  both 
were  eslianated  by  extraordinary  efforts  during  wars  which  bad 
lasted,  with  httle  interruption,  almost  half  a  century.  He  repre- 
sented the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into  engagements 
with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  his  life,  must  bo  extremely  precarious ; 
and  upon  the  ereat  of  bia  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the 
face  of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the  Itahan  states, 
must  instantly  change,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left 
upott  the  king  alone.  To  these  considerations  he  added  the  near 
prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommodation  with 
the  emperor,  who,  baring  taken,  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world,  wished  to  trauBmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ; 
and  he  concluded  with  representing  the  abaolato  certainty  of 
tirawing  the  arms  of  England  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  re -establishment  of  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented 
by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  argomentB,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  min- 
ister of  great  authority,  would  probably  have  determined  tho 
king  to  decline  any  connection  with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of 
Guiae,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  delighted 
no  leas  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings  than  Montmorency 
shunned  them,  declared  warmly  for  an  alliance  with  the  pope. 
The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intruBted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  court  of  Eome  to  which  this  alliance  would 
give  rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army 
which  would  be  appointed  to  invade  Naples ;  and  considering 
themselves  as  already  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to 
their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambition.  Their  credit,  together 
irith  the  influence  of  the  king's  mistress,  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmo- 
's  prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconsiderato 
)  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  envoy, 
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Tho  cBT^inal  of  IiorraiD,  as  he  liad  expected,  was  immediately 
sent  to  Borne  with  AiU  powers  to  conclude  ths  treaty,  and  ttr 
coiicort  measures  for  earring  it  into  esecntion.  Before  he  could 
reach  that  city,  the  pope,  either  from  reflecting  on  the  danger 
and  uncertain  issue  of  all  military  operations,  or  through  the 
address  of  the  imperial  amhassador,  who  had  heen  at  great  paini 
to  aoothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lose  much  of  the  ardoai 
with  which  he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  with  France,  bnt 
eTen  discovered  great  unwillingneas  to  continue  it.  In  order  to 
TOUao  him  from  this  fit  of  degpondency,  find  to  reliindle  lua 
former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  tbey 
had  already  practised  with  bo  mnch  aucoeBB.  They  alarmed  liim 
with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions, 
with  freeh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats  uttered 
against  him  by  the  imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  digcoveriea 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiraclea  formed,  and 
just  ready  to  talte  effect  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not 
have  operated  a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  mado 
the  impression  which  they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  eseited 
by  aa  oflenue  of  that  kind  which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He 
received  advice  of  the  reoess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of 
the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Protestants ; 
and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passion 
against  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Komnns,  as  carried 
him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  ncphewB. 
iFull  of  high  ideas  with  respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  aud 
animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  couaidered  tba 
liberty  of  deciding  concerning  religious  matters,  which  had  bees 
assumed  by  on  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  as  a  pre-, 
eumptuous  aud  unpardonable  encroachment  on  that  jurisdictdoa 
which  belonged  to  him  alone;  and  regarded  the  indulgence 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Protestants  as  an  impioi 
that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  Ho  complained  loodlj 
of  both  to  the  imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  iccesK 
of  the  diet  should  immediately  bo  declared  illegal  and  void.  He 
threatened  the  emperor  and  hiog  of  ths  Bomans,  in  case  thcj* 
should  either  refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this  particular 
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tritli  tlie  HTereat  eSbcta  of  his  vengeance.  Ho  tallied  ia  a 
tone  of  authority  und  commaiid  whicli  mi<;lit  Iiave  suited  a  pon- 
tiff of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  papal  decree  was  sofiicient  to 
liave  aliakEn,  or  to  have  overturaod,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
mouarirh  in  Europe ;  hut  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that 
«gc,  especially  when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
had  BO  often  made  pontiffa  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  tho 
weight  of  hia  power.  The  ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his 
estravagant  propositions  and  menaces  with  much  patience,  and 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him  hy  putting  him  ia  mind  of  the 
extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  reduced  at 
Inapmch,  of  the  cngagemcuts  which  he  had  come  under  to  the 
Proteatants,  in  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  ncceBsity  of 
fulfilling  theae,  and  of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  silua- 
tion  of  his  affairs.  But  weighty  as  these  considerations  were, 
thoy  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and 
bigoted  pontiiF,  who  instantly  replied,  that  ho  would  abaolve 
him  by  his  apoatolio  authority  from  those  impious  engagement*, 
and  even  command  him  not  to  perform  them;  that,  in  carrying 
on  the  cause  of  God  and  of  tho  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  maxima  of  worldly  prudence  oiid  policy  ;  and  that  tho  ill 
SucecsB  of  tho  emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justly  he 
deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  agunst  him,  on  aceount 
of  Lis  having  paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  while  he  regu- 
lated his  conduct  entirely  by  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he 
turned  from  the  ambaaaador  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  senti- 
jaenta,  and  easily  wrought  up  hia  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with 
all  the  monliiali  ideas  concenung  tho  extent  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy, t«  such  a  pitch  of  resentment  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  hia  own  power,  that  he  talked  con- 
tinually of  hia  being  the  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  kings 
and  emperors ;  that  he  wos  exalted  aa  head  over  them  all.  and 
would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet,  In  this  dis- 
positioa  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  per- 
■uaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of 
A  prince,  against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.    The 
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sUpoIatioDfl  in  tlic  treaty  were  mucli  tbe  same  as  had  beeo  pro^ 
posed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at  Paria,  and  it  was  a^eed  to  keenl 
the  whole  traDsactioti  secret,  nntil  their  united  forces  should  hitM 
ready  to  take  the  field.* 

Daring  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Borne  and  Fans,  a 
event  happened  which  seemed  to  reodcr  the  fears  that  had  g 
rise  to  it  vain,  and  the  operations  which  were  to  follow  TipOB  i 
miDecessary.  This  was  the  emperor's  resignation  of  his  Iiere-1 
ditary  donuDions  to  his  son  Philip ;  together  with  his  resolntioii'l 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  husinesB  or  the  aSaiiMLl 
of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  I 
his  days  in  retirement  and  solitode. 

Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinaiy  I 
discernment  to  diacorer  that  the  state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  I 
from  cares  and  disappointment ;  though  most  of  those  w' 
esolted  to  a  throne  find  Golieitade,  and  satiety,  and  disgust,  to 
be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence;  yet 
to  descend  volantarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  sabordinate 
station,  and  to  relinquisli  the  posseesion  of  power  in  order  to 
attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  seems  to  he  an  effort  too 
great  for  the  human  mind.  Several  instances,  indeed,  occnr  in 
history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a,  throne,  and  have  ended 
their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were  either  weak  princes, 
who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  token,  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whoso  hands  some 
stronger  rival  had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to 
descend  with  reluctance  into  a  private  stalion.  Diocletian  is, 
perhaps,  tlie  only  prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment who  ever  resigned  them  from  delibcruto  choice,  and  wlio 
continued  dnring  many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquil]ify  of  retire^ 
ment  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh,  or  casting  hack  on© 
look  of  desire  towards  the  power  or  dignity  whioh  he  had 
abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Cbarlcs's  resignation  should   fill   all'  j 
Europe  with  astonishment,  and  giro  rise,  both  among  hie  contem- 
poraries and  among  the  historians  of  that  period,  to  Tsrious  con- 
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jecLurcH  concerning  the  motives  which  determined  apvince  whoso 
ruling  psBBion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of  povter,  at  the  age  of 
£ftj-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue  to  operate  with  full 
fiiroe  on  tho  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to 
tako  B  rcBoIution  bo  singular  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
aathorsbaveimputedit  to  motiTCB  so  frivolous  and  fantastical  aa 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  mind  ;  while 
others  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  profound  schema 
of  policy  ;  hiatorians  more  intelligent,  and  better  informed, 
neither  ascribe  it  to  caprioe,  nor  search  for  mysteriona  secrets 
of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fully  account  for 
the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  early  in  life 
with  the  gout,  and,  not withston ding  all  the  precautions  of  the 
most  skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased 
as  he  had  advanced  in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year 
more  frequent,  aa  well  as  more  severe.  Not  only  was  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  impaired  by  the  escrnciating  torments  which  he  endured. 
During  the  continnance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
of  applying  to  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as 
it  was  only  at  intervals  that  ho  could  attend  to  what  was 
seriouB,  he  gave  up  a  great  part  of  bis  time  to  trifling  and  even 
childish  occupations,  which  served  to  relieve  or  to  amuse  his  mind, 
enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  esceas  of  pain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  conduct  of  such  aflaira  aa  occurred  of  course  in. 
governing  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  anffi- 
cient ;  but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes 
which  the  ambition  of  bis  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to 
keep  ia  view  and  carry  on  the  same  great  system  of  policy, 
extending  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected  with  the 
operationa  of  every  different  court,  were  functions  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his 
mind.  As  he  bod  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  buaineaa  of 
every  departraent,  whether  civil,  or  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his 
OWQ  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost  pain  when  he  felt  his  inflrmi- 
ties  increase  to  fast  upon  him,  that  be  was  obUged  to  commit 
the  conduct  of  oil  affairs  to  his  mimsters.    He  imputed  every 
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0  wbich  befell  liha,  and  ever;  miscarciagB  that  1 
petted,  even  vben  the  former  icas  imaToidabte,  or  tlie  l&ttj 
aeddeatol,  to  his  inabilitx  to  take  the  iuspection  of  but 
buDself.  He  Mnnplnined  of  his  hard  fortonc  m  beiag  oppt 
in  his  ilcciiaing  yeara.  to  &  rival  nho  was  in  the  full  vigoaz  q 
Hfe  1  and  that,  while  Henrf  could  take  and  execute  all  his  r 
lotioDB  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  cdubcU  and 
in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talenta  and  exertions  of  other  men. 
Having  thus  grown  old  before  bU  time,  he  wise^  judged  it 
more  decent  to  conceal  his  inlirmities  In  some  sohtude,  than,  fa 
expose  tUem  anj  longer  to  the  public  eje ;  and  pmdentlj  d 
mined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lose  the  acqaisitituu,  of  h 
better  years,  by  struggling  with  a  vain  obstinacy  to  retain  t 
reins  of  goTcrntoeDt,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  thei 
with  steadineaa  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  sclieme  in  his  mind  foC 
several  years,  and  had  commuBicated  it  to  his  sisters,  the  dow*1_ 
8ger  queens  of  Trance  and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approred  of  fl 
his  intention,  but  offered  to  accompany  him  to  whatever  plaoa  f 
of  retreat  he  should  choose,  several  things  had hitheitoprevented  J 
his  carryini;  it  into  execution.  Ss  could  not  think  of  loading  ■ 
his  eon  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms,  until  hoT 
should  attain  such  maturity  of  age  and  of  abilities  as  woul 
enable  him  to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.    Bat  as  Philip  h 
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attain  In  the  Low  CountiieB  i  thit  he  enilBnTOnred  to  thwart 
«iirea,  and  to  limit  hlB  anChoritj,  behaving  Eowanla  Um  vora 
tloa,  and  sometiiiiH  vitta.  hansbtintaa  i  tbu  Cbarln,  flndliig 
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non"  reoelicd  liis  tivODty-eiglith  year,  and  liad  been  carlj 
tomed  to  businees,  for  which,  he  discovered  both  iiicliimtion  and 
<ttpaeitj,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  paternal 
'■iFeetion  that  his  aeroples  with  regard  to  this  pointwere  entirely 
removed;  and  that  ho  tliought  he  might  place  hia  son,  without 
further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  hiiiiself  waB 
xbout  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had  heea  another  ob- 
struction in  hii  way  ;  for  although  she  had  continued  almost 
fifty  years  in  confinement,  and  under  the  Kame  disorder  of  laind 
which  concern  for  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her, 
yet  the  governraent  of  Spain  was  still  vested  in  her  jointly  with 
the  emperor ;  her  name  was  inserted  together  with  his  in  all  the 
pablic  instmmeiita  issued  in  that  kingdom  i  and  such  was  the 
fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would 
probably  have  scrupled  to  recognize  Philip  as  their  sovereign, 
unless  she  had  consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the 
throne.  Her  utter  incapacity  for  business  rendered  it  impossible 
to  obtain  Lcr  consent.  But  her  death,  which  happened  this 
year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that  event, 
became  sola  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his 
sou,  The  war  with  France  had  hkewise  been  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ills  own  hand,  as  he 
was  CEtremoly  solicitous  to  Lave  terminated  it,  that  he  might 
have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peace  with  all  ths 
world,  Biitas  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to  closewith 
any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  fixed  purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  ho  saw  that  it  was 
vain  to  wait  longer  in  espectation  of  an  event,  which,  lion'cvor 
desirable,  was  oitogether  uncertain. 

Ab  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  oxeeuting 
the  scheme  which  he  had  long  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to 
zesign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  transaction,  and  to  perform  this  last  act  of 
•overeignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  might  leave  a  la-itiag  im- 
pression on  the  miods,  not  only  of  his  subjects,  hut  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  whicli 
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lier  despair  of  havine  isaue,  rendered  him  oilremely  imliapjrf 
anil  tlm  jealouty  of  the  Enijlish  left  him  oa  hopes  of  obtaintDg 
the  direi^tion  of  their  affuira.  Having  assembled  the  sUtee  ^' 
the  Low  Conntries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  of  OetobeTj 
Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state,  oii 
one  side  of  nhieh  iras  plaeed  his  son,  and  on  the  otber  his  sistei^ 
thequeenofHungaiy,  recent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  aplendiC 
retinue  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  tTindeeg  ftf  Spniji  s" 

ins  behind  him.  Tho  president  of  the  touncil  of  FlandMft 
'  bj  hia  command,  esplniued,  in  a  few  words,  Ka  intention  irf 
calling  this  eitraordinary  meeting  of  the  stntes.  Hu  then  rea^ 
the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  Uf 
his  eoQ  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  ii 
the  Low  Countriefl,  absolviuff  his  subjects  there  from  the  oatit 
of  nllegiance  to  him,  which  he  reqnired  them  to  transfer  t<:^ 
Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyally' 
and  zeal  whith  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  courae  <#■ 
years,  in  sapport  of  hia  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  B%dl:Id^* 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  t  papef' 
which  he  held  iu  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  re- 
counted,  with  dignity ,but  without  oatenfation,  all  the  great  thing** 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  eommwice^ 
mentof  hiaadministration.  He  obserTed,  thai,  from  the  eevsiiJ^ 
teenth  year  of  hia  age,  he  had  dedicated  alt  his  thoughta  exit' 
attention  to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  hie  timefor  thtf 
indulgence  of  his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  ofpriJ 
Tato  pleasure  ;  that,  either  in  a  paoific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had'' 
visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain  sis  times,  France  four  timeSF^ 
Italy  seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,-, 
Africiv  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea ; 
while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  dnty,  and  thtf 
vigour  of  Lis  constitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree,  t 
arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive  dominions,  he  £ 
never  shunned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fnligue ;  that  t 
whon  his  health  ^aa  brolicu,  and  his  vigour  eshcustod  by  thB* 
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TB^e  of  on  incurable  diatempcr,  hia  ^rrowin;;  iofirniitics  edmo- 
nisUed  liim  to  retire  ;  nor  ivas  Jie  bo  fond  of  reisn'i'ip,  as  to 
retain  tlie  accijtre  in  an  impolent  liand,  wbitli  was  no  longer 
able  to  protect  bis  subjecta,  or  to  secare  to  tliem  Ibo  bappincss 
,  wbich  he  wislied  they  abould  enjoy  ;  tbat,  inatead  of  a  sovereign 
worn  out  with  disesaeB  and  scarcely  bolf  aliTe,  he  ^are  tli<;m  ooe^ 
in  the  prime  of  life,  aeeustoJUi-'d  already  to  gOTern,  and  who 
added  to  tke  rigonr  of  .youth  all  the  attention  and  Bagai:Lty  of 
niaturer  yenra  j  that  if,  during  tUe  course  of  a  long  administra- 
tion, he  had  comniitted  any  inatorial  error  in  government,  or  if, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  tlie 
attention  -wbiob  he  bad  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  lie  had 
cither  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  aubJKcta,  he  now  implored 
their  forgiveness  ;  that,  for  his  part,  be  should  ever  retain  a 
(,rrateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attauhmeot,  and  would  cany 
the  remcmhrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  Ilia  rctreafp 
as  his  sweetest  conBolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  ail  his 
■ervices,  and  in  his  lost  prnyera  to  Almighty  God  would  pour 
forth  his  most  earnest  petitions  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kiaaeil 
liia  father's  hand, — "  If,"  saya  he,  "  I  had  left  you  by  my  death 
this  rich  inheritauce,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions, 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory  on  that 
account;  but  non',  nben  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I 
taight  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  Mnrmest  ei- 
pressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I 
dispense,  and  shall  consider  your  coneem  for  the  welfare  of 
your  subjecta,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  beat  and  most 
acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitnde  to  me.  It  ia  in  your 
power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the 
eitraordinary  proof  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  my  paternal 
affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preacrve  an  inviolable 
regard  for  religions  maintain  tho  Catholic  faith  in  its  parity; 
let  tho  laws  of  your  country  be  aacred  in  your  eyes ;  encroach 
not  on  the  rigbta  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  if  the  time 
ahouid  ever  come  when  you  aiiall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquiUitj 
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oF  private  life,  may  jou  have  a  eon  endowed  with  Bnch  qualities, 
that  you  can  reaign  your  sceptre  to  him  wifh  as  much  Baliifac- 
tioQ  as  I  giro  up  mine  to  jou." 

As  BOOH  OS  Charles  had   fioished  this  long  address  to  hi 
subjects  and  to  their  new  sovereifni.  he  sunk  into  the  chi 
exhausted  and  ready  to  Taint  irith  the  fatigue  of  eueh  an  extra-, 
ordinary  effort.     During    his  discourse,  the  whole  andietii 
melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity^ 
others  softened  by  the  eipressions  of  tenderness  towards  hiB 
son,  and  of  lore  to  his  people;  and  all  were  affected  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  at  losing  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  admiHi*- 
tration,  had  distinguished  the  NcthcrlaodB,  his  native  eountiy, 
with  parljctilar  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment- 
Philip  then  oroie  from  his  knees,  and  afler  returning  than] 
to  hia  father,  with  a  low  and  submiasive  voice,  for  the  royal  _ 
which  his  unexampled  bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  ad- 
dressed  tho  assembly  of  the  states,  and  regretting  hifl  initbility 
to  speak  the  Flemish,  language  with  such  facility  as  to  expresa 
what  he  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  aa  what  he 
owed  to  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that 
they  would  permit  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  fo  deliver  vhat 
he  had  given  him  in  charge  to  speak'  in  his  name.     Granvelle, 
in  a  long  discourse,  eipatiated  on,  the  zeal  with  which  Philip 
was  animated  for  the  good  of  hia  aubjecta,  on  his  resolution  to 
devoto  all  his  time  and  talenta  to  the  promoting  of  their  liap- 
pinees,  and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  hia  father's  esampli 
distmguishing    the   Netherlands   with  peculiar    marks   of 
regard.    Maes,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  id 
name  of  the  states,  with  large  professions  of  their  fidelity  uijj 
affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  the  regeni 
with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  dnriag  t! 
space  of  twenty-five  years.     Nest  day  Philip,  in  presence  of' 
the  states,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights  and  priri- 
leges  of  hia  subjects  ;  and  all  the  members  in  their  own  nACle, 
and  in  that  of  their  constituents,  swore  allegiinee  to  him.* 
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A  few  ireek  after  tliis  trnnsaetion,  Cbarlca,  in  an  na^emljly 
no  lew  BplendiJ,  and  willi  a  peremoniul  equally  pompoua, 
reaigned  to  liis  son  tlie  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  tlie 
.  '  UrrJtorios  depending  on  tliem,  botU  in  tlie  old  and  ia 
I  the  new  world.  Of  nil  these  vast  posspssiona,  lie  reserved 
SOtLiug  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousaiid  crowns,  to  defray  the  clmrges  of  his  family,  and 
to  nflbrd  him  a  small  btito  for  acta  of  beneficence  and  charity .• 
As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  ia  Spain,  hoping  that 
tho  dryness  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  country 
migljt  mitigate  the  violence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much 
increased  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  rigour  of  tlie 
winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely  impatient  to  em- 
bark for  that,  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely  from 
business,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  lie  remained  in 
Srusaele.  Sot  Lia  physiciaoB  remonstrated  ao  strongly  ngainat 
jus  Tocturlng  to  sea  at  that  eold  and  boiaterona  seaaon  of  the 
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year,  that  he  consented,  tLough  witli  reluctance,  to  put  off  hij 
iDTnge  for  aomo  moatliB. 

By  yieldinfi  to  their  eotrcntieB,  lie  hod  the  Batisfnction,  befo 
te  itft  the  Low  Countries,  of  taking  o  coneiderable  a 
a  peace  with  France,  which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  oi 
Lia  lon'a  account,  but  that  he  mi^ht  have  the  merit,  vrliei 
splitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  trttnquillity  iii 
ilurope,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  nlraost  from  Ui» 
time  that  he  aflaumed  the  administration  of  affaira.  FrcTiooS 
to  hla  reaignation,  comiuiBatonere  hud  been  appointed  by  him.' 
and  by  the  French  kinp;,  in  order  to  treat  of  an  eichange  of 
priaonera.  In  their  conferences  at  the  abbey  of  Va; 
CBmbroy,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed  for  tenoi- 
uating  lioatiJities  between  the  contt'udiag  monarcha,  by  a  long 
tmce,  during  the  aubaistence  of  which,  and  withont  diacnsBiD^ 
their  respective  claima,  each  ahoold  retain  what  wai 
posseBBion.  Charles,  aensiblo  how  mncb  hia  kingdoms  ■wer* 
exhausted  by  the  espcnsiTe  and  almost  continual  wars  in  whtoh 
his  ambition  had  engaged  him,  and  eager  to  ^aiti  for  his 
short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself  firml;' 
on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  tiie  overture, 
though  manifestly  dialionourablo  aa  well  as  disadi-antageouB  j 
and  such  was  the  reapeet  due  to  hie  wiedom  and  experience, 
that  Philip,  notnithstanding  hia  unwillingDesa  to  purchase 
by  such  conceaaiona,  did  not  presume  to  urge  his  opinion  is. 
opposition  to  tliat  of  his  fatlier. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  raomcat  about  giving  Ilia 
consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  eonditiona  as  would  li 
quiet  possession  of  the   greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy'a 
dominiouB,  together  with  the  important  conquests  which  lie  h&4 
Tnade  on  the  German  frontier.     Sat  it  was  no  easy  matter  tat 
reconcile  such  a.  step  with  tho  engagements  whieh  lie  had  oosii 
iinder  to  the  pope,  in  hia  late  treaty  with  him.     The  Constabit 
ilontmoreney,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light 
imprudence  of  aacrificing  the  true  intereata  of  his  kiugdom 
these  rash  obligations,  and  took  auch  a,dvantage  of  tho 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  seduced  the  king  into 
lillianco  with  tho  Coraffaa,  that  Henry,  who  was  naturally  £iio>'' 
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ituiitius  and  unateadj,  and  upt  to  ba  influenced  by  the  advice 
]ast  given  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors  to  Eijja  a  treaty  of 
tnioe  with  the  emperor  for  five  yeara,  on  the  terras  irbieh  had 
been  proposed.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether 
forgotten  his  ally  tlie  pope,  who,  he  forcflnir,  would  be  higliiy 
'exasperated,  ho,  ia  order  to  soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should 
bo  expressly  included  in  tlie  truce." 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  nnd  tlin  Admiral  de 
Coligny  to  Brusaela  j  the  formiir  to  be  preaeut  wheu  the  k\vs  of 
Trance,  nod  the  latter  when  the  emperor  and  his  son  ratified 
tbo  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  ohscTve  it.f  Wheu 
an  account  of  the  conference's  at  VuiicelleB,  and  of  the  conditions 
■of  truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  vcaa  first  carried  to 
£ome,  it  gave  the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet,  He  trusted  so 
iDDch  to  the  honour  of  the  Prench  monarch,  thet  ho  would  not 
ailovf  himself  to  think  that  Henry  could  forpel  so  soon,  or 
yiulate  so  shamefiilly,  all  the  stipulations  in  bis  league  with 
iiin.  He  had  such  a  hiph  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom, 
that  he  made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  his  coiiseut  to  a  truce  ou 
.«nch  unequal  terms ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  confidently 
pronounced  that  this,  like  many  preceding  negotiations,  would 
terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more  certain  iutelligence 
soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affairs  is  more 
fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbahie,  to  conclude 
that  it  ivill  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion 
of  the  truoo  filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorrain  durst  not  encounter  that  storm  of  indig- 
nation to  which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed  from  the 
haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed ;  but 
departing  abruptly  from  Eome,  he  left  to  the  Cardinal  Tourncn. 
the  dithculC  task  of  attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews. 
They  were  fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they 
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now  stood.  By  their  eognijeiaciita  with  France,  which  ^ 
longer  secret,  they  had  hijjlily  irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded 
the  violenoe  of  hia  implacahle  temper.  The  duke  of  Alva,  »  J 
tninistet  Cttcd,  as  ircll  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  Gcrerity  of  liia- 1 
natnrc,  for  eiecuting  all  Pliilip'a  rigoroua  sehemeB,  had  advancei  ■ 
from  Milan  to  Kaplcs,  and  begun  to  aasemble  troopa  c 
Jrontiers  of  the  eedcsiaBtico!  etote ;  wliile  tlicy,  if  deserted  hf  1 
Prant-e,  must  not  only  reJinqulBh  all  the  hopes  of  dominion  & 
aoverei^ty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired,  but  remain  exposed  1 
'  to  the  reeeotmcnt  of  the  Spanish  inoDarch,  without  one  ol^b 
protect  ihem  aftaiuat  aa  enemy  with  whom  they  were  M  litUtll 
able  to  contend. 

TJnder  these  circcm stances,  Paul  had  reeonrae  to  the  arta  otM 
negotiation  and  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  veil  % 
how  to  avail  itself  in  order  to  ward  oE  any  calamity  threatened  I 
by  an  enemy  superior  in  power.  He  affected  to  approve  higUly 
of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  espcdient  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood.  Ho  expressed  his  wannest  wishes 
that  it  wight  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace,  So 
exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportuuity 
of  setting  on  foot  a  uegociation  for  that  pnrpoae,  and  offered,  as 
their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  between  them.  Coder  thia 
prett'xt,  ho  appointed  Cardinal  Kebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court 
of  Brussels,  and  hia  nephew,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  to  that  of  Paris. 
The  publio  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  some ; — that  they 
should  use  their  utmost  endeavonra  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monarcha  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of 
it,  peace  might  be  re 'established,  and  measures  might  be  talcea 
for  assembling  a  general  council.  But  under  this  apeoious 
appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  them- 
selves, and  eo  becoming  his  sacred  character  to  pursue,  Paul 
concealed  very  different  intentions.  Caraifa,  besides  his  public 
instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  FrencU 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Holy  See  ;  and  ho  was  empowered  to  spare 
neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain 
that  point.  This,  both  the  nncle  and  the  nephew  considered  as 
the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other  served  to  amuse 
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the  Tul<;ar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  luB  son.  Tlie  oardinft), 
accordingly,  6et  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  whilst  E«biba  was  detAincd  some  weeks  ot 
Some ;  and  wheo.  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  be^n  his- 
joumey,  he  received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  qb  mueh.  es 
poieible,  that  the  issue  of  Caraffu'a  negotiation  might  be  known 
before  he  should  reach  Brussels,  and,  according  to  that,  proper- 
directions  mifjht  be  givea  to  liim  with  regard  to  tlio  tone  whicli 
he  should  assume  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 

Corafia  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pomp,, 
and  liavbg  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the- 
protector,  on  whoao  aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency, 
he  besought  him  not  to  disregard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in 
distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave  him  in  his 
defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety, 
but  09  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
Msiatance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled 
liim  to  expect,  hod  takon  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  kiug  of 
Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  uot  to  suffer  Paul  ond  his  family  to 
be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that  resentment,  which  they  had' 
drown  on  thcraBelves  merely  by  their  attachment  to  France. 
Together  wiih  this  argument  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he 
employed  aootbcr,  which  bo  hoped  would  work  on  his  ambition. 
He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
prospect  of  success,  he  might  attack  I'hilip'a  dominions  in  Italy; 
that  the  flower  of  the  veteran  Sfianisb  bands  had  perished  in  the 
wars  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Conntries ;  that  the 
emperor  had  left  hia  son  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms 
drained  of  men  j  that  he  had  no  longer  to  eontend  with  the 
abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles,  bat  with  a 
monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  nnpractised  in  command, 
odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  states,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He 
promised  that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would 
bring  a  considerable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by 
a  auffieient  number  of  French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and 
Bodden  efi'ort,  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the 
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crown  of  Proacc  &  kiagdom,  tho  conquest  of  n'liick  bad  bcea  ti 
great  objoot  of  all  his  predecesBora  during  half  a,  century,  a 
tlie  chief  molire  of  all  tbelr  expeditions  iato  Italy. 

Every  word  Carntfa  spoke  made  a  deep  impreasiou  oi 
conscious,  on  tbc  one  hand,  thnt  the  pope  bad  juat  cauae  t 
reproach  bim  with  liaTJng  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  gi 
roslty  but  of  decency,  when  be  lenoanced  bia  league  nitli  bia 
and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vaocelles  i  and  eager,  oa  t 
other  band,  not  only  to  distinguisb  bia  reign  by  a  couquai 
which  threti  former  roonorchs  had  attempted  witkout  s 
but  likowiae  to  acquire  an  eatablishmeiit  of  Hucb  dignity  >i 
Taloe  for  one  of  bis  sons.     Beverence,  bonever,  fur  the  oath  b 
which  bo  bad  so  lately  condrmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  tiia 
«stieme  old  age  of  the  pope,  whose  death  might  occasion  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  political  system  of  Italy,  together  wiUi  tbe 
representations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  oil  the  argnmenta 
be  bad  used  against  the  first  league  with  FanI,  and  pointed  out  tlie 
great  and  immediate  advantages  wbieb  France  derived  from  tha 
truce,  kept  Henry  for  some  time  ia  auspease,  and  might  possibly 
bavo  outweighed  all  Caraffa's  arguments.    But  the  cardinal  waa    . 
not  snch  a  novice  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation  a«  iiot4 
to  have  expedients  ready  for  removing  or  surmounting  all  tbo 
obatsclee.    To  obviate  tlio  king's  scruple  with,  regard  to  bis  oi 
be  produced  powera  from  the  pope  to  absolve  bim  from  t 
obUgation  of  it.    By  way  of  security  against  any  danger  whid 
be  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  bo  euganed  tb&t  bis^ 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  eordinBls  as  sbould  give 
Henry  the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  eoable 
bim  to  place  in  the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  bis 
interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's  opraioi 
and  iuiiuenee,  he  employed  not  only  the  aetive  talents  of  t 
<Iuke  of  Guise,  and  tbc  eloquence  of  bis  brother  tbc  cardinal  o 
Lorrain,  but  the  address  of  the  queen,  aided  by  the  mof 
powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortunately  i 
Trance,  co-operated  with  Catbcriiio  in  this  point,  though  i 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  every  other  occasion,  to  tliwart  a 
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mortify  hex.  They,  by  tlieir  united  aolicitations,  easily  Bwnjed 
the  king,  wlio  leaned,  of  his  oirn  accord,  to  tliut  eiJe  towardB 
wLieh  they  wished  him  to  incline.  All  Montmorency's  prudent 
remonatroncea  wero  disregsrded ;  tha  nuncio  absolved  Henry 
from  hia  oath  ;  and  lie  Binned  a  new  league  with  the  pope, 
■which  rekmdled  the  flames  of  war  both  ia  Italy  and  in  the  Low 
'Conntriea. 

Ab  aoon  as  Paul  waa  informed  by  hia  nephew  that  there  was  a 
fur  prospect  of  his  Bucceediag  in  this  negotiation,  he  deapatehcd 
a,  mesaenger  after  the  nuncio  Sebiha,  with  ordera  to  return  to 
Some,  without  proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation  which  suited  the 
charaitter  of  a  mediator,  and  which  ho  hod  affected  to  assume,  or 
to  put  any  farther  restraint  upon  his  reseottnont  against  Philip, 
he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such  violent  steps  as 
,  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.  Ee  seized  &ud  imprisoned  the 
L  ■^Huiah  envoy  at  his  court.  He  eicommunicated  the  Colonnas, 
Kiad  having  deprived  Marco  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of 
J  the  dukedom  of  Paiiano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with 
the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew,  the  count  of  Montorio. 
He  ordered  a  legal  informaliou  to  be  preaentod  in  the  cousietory 
-of  cardinals  agaiuat  Philip,  setting  forth  that  he.  notwithstanding 
the  fidelity  and  allegianco  due  by  him  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which 
he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  excom- 
■munieatcd  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
arms,  and  was  ready,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the 
'ecclesiastical  state  in  a  hostile  mauner ;  that  such  conduct  in  a 
Tassal  waa  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege  lord,  the 
punishment  of  which  waa  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Fpon  this, 
the  consistorial  advocate  requested  tho  pope  to  take  cognisauce 
of  tho  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when  he 
would  make  good  every  article  of  the  charge,  aud  expect  from 
his  justice  that  sentence  which  the  licinouaaess  of  Philip's 
crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose  pride  waa  highly  fluttered  witli 
the  idea  of  trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king, 
J  his  request,  and,  ua  if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to 
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execute  tlinn  to  pronounre  eunh  a  sentence,  deckred  that  bf 
would  consult  with  the  ctLrdioalB  conceniiuu;  the  formalitidli 
requiaito  in  conducting  the  trkl.* 

iUut  while  Paul  allotred  his  pride  Had  reaeDtment  to  drive  h 

oa  with  BBch  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  diseoTered  an  amazi  

moderation  on  his  part.  He  had  been  taught  by  the  Sponli^ 
ecclesiastics,  who  bad  tbe  charge  of  his  education,  a  profouoi 
TeneratioQ  for  tbe  Holy  See.  This  sentiment,  which  had  bea 
early  infused,  grew  up  with  him  bs  he  advanced  in  years,  an 
took  full  poBsession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thoughts 
aeriouB,  and  prone  to  superatition.  When  he  foresaw  a  niptiO 
with  tbe  pope  opproaching,  he  had  such  riolent  scruples 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  amis  against  the  Ticegem 
of  Christ,  and  tbe  common  father  of  all  Christians,  that  ho  cot 
suited  some  Spanish  divines  upon  that  point.  They,  with  tjf 
usual  dexterity  of  casuists  in  accommodating  their  rcBponses  t 
tbe  circnin stances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for 
assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstroncea  h 
order  to  bring  the  pope  to  reoBon,  he  bad  full  right,  both  by  ti 
lawB  of  nature  and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  bimael 
when  attacked,  but  to  begin  hostilitiea,  if  tbat  were  judged  t! 
most  proper  expedient  for  preventing  tbe  efiecta  of  '. 
violence  and  uijustice.  Philip  nerertbclesB  continued  to  delibi 
rate  and  delay,  considering  it  aa  a  most  cruel  misfortttne  t 
his  administration  should  open  with  an  attaek  on  a  person  n'hoi 
Bacrei  function  and  character  be  ao  highly  reapected-t 

At  last  tbe  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  bis  maat« 
scruples,  hod  continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should  hn 
begun  to  act,  finding  Paul  inexorable,  and  that  every  OTertiu 
of  peace,  and  every  appearance  of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increase 
the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  the  field,  and  catered  tJ 
ecclesiastical  territories.  Hia  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  tbouaai 
men ;  but  it  waa  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  conimandt 
chiefly  by  those  Eomaa  harona  whom  Paul's  violence  had  drin 
into  exile.  The  valour  of  the  troopa,  together  with  tbe  animoal 
of  their  loaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  Feoore 
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their  own  eatatea,  supplied  flie  want  of  numbers,  Ab  noro  of 
■the  French  forces  irore  yet  orrived,  Alva  soon  became  raaBter  of 
the  Campagnu  Somalia,  some  cities  being  surrendered  tlirough 
the  cowardice  of  tlio  garrisouB,  whioli  consisted  of  raw  soidiers, 
in  disciplined  and  worse  commanded ;  the  gates  of  others  heing 
opened  by  the  iohahitants,  who  were  eager  to  receive  back  their 
anciimt  masters.  Alva,  that  he  ml)>ht  not  be  taied  with  impiety 
in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  posaeHsioQ  of  the 
towns  whiek  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
to  which,  or  to  the  popo  that  should  be  chosen  to  sueceed  Paul, 
he  declared  that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made 
eieursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  eon- 
stemation,  Paul,  though  inflesiblo  nod  undaunted  himself,  was 
obliged  to  give  way  so  for  to  the  feara  and  Bolicitations  of  the 
cardinal,  bb  to  send  deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to  propose  a 
cessation  of  arms.  The  popo  yielded  the  more  readily,  as  ho 
waa  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
ohtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Eon» 
from  their  present  terror,  and  would  afford  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  succours  which  ho  expected  from  France,  Nor  waa  Alva 
unwilling  to  close  with  the  oTcrtnre,  both  as  he  knew  how 
desirous  hia  master  was  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  hod  under- 
taken with  reluctanco,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much  weakened 
by  garnBoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  bo  bad  reduced, 
that  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  without  fresh 
recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly  c.onclnded,  first  for  ten,  and 
afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which  various  schemes  of  peace 
were  proposed,  and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but 
■with  no  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  hia 
nephew  the  cardinal  to  Borne,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum 
remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival  of  one  body  of 
prench  troops,  together  with  the  eipectntion  of  others  which 
had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever, 
mud  banished  nil  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and 
Mveoge.* 
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Whilb  tliese  opcrstioua  or  intrigues  kept  the  pops  snd  Philip 
busy  and  attentive,  the  emperor  diaeotangled  himself  finnllj 
from  all  the  affajra  of  this  world,  and  set  oat  tar  &9  pbuM 
of  hia  retreat.  He  liad  hitherto  retained  the  impenal 
dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingneas  to  relinqnish  it,  for,  ■fter 
LaTiDg  resigned  the  real  nnd  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoffld 
in  hid  hereditary  domioioDB,  to  part  iritli  the  limited  and  often 
ideal  jurisdiction  nliich  hflongs  to  an  elective  crown,  trmt  no 
great  aacriSce.  Hia  aole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gEUD  a  tew 
months,  for  making  one  trial  more,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  his  sod.  At  the  very  time  (Varies 
seemed  to  be  moat  acnaible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandenr, 
and  vthen  he  appeared  to  be  qaittiog  it  Dot  only  nith  uuliSep* 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  the  vast  schemes  cf  ambition,  vrbicb 
'  had  so  long  occupied  and  engrossed  his  miod,  still  kept  pOMM* 
siou  of  it.  He  conld  not  think  of  leaving  his  aou  in  n  tmk 
inferior  to  that  ivhich  he  himself  had  held  among  the  princes  of 
Europe.  As  lie  bad,  some  yean  before,  made  a  fruilleN 
attempt  to  aef^urc  the  imperial  croren  to  FhiJIp,  that,  by  uniting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  ^  _ 
Burgundy,  he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  vritli  I 


bett«T  prospect  of  eneceas,  those  grent  plana  which  his  own 
infimiitieB  had  oUijred  him  to  abandon,  ho  was  still  unwilKng 
to  relinquieh  this  fliittering  project  as  chimerical  or  unattain- 
Kblo. 

Notwithstflcding  the  repulso  which  he  had  formerly  met  with 
from  his  brother  Ferdiuaod,  he  renewed  his  Bolicitations  with 
fresli  iraportnnity,  and,  during  the  sunimer,  liad  tried  every  art, 
and  employed  ereiy  argument,  which  be  thought  coald  induce 
hiai  to  quit  the  imperial  thi-one  to  Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the 
investiture  of  some  prorince,  either  in  Italy  or  ia  the  Low 
Countries,  as  an  equivalent.*  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  ao  firm 
and  infieiible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid  no 
refiard  to  the  sohcitationa  of  the  emperor,  oven  when  they  were 
enforced  with  all  the  weight  of  authority  which  accompanies 
supreme  power,  received  the  overture,  that  now  came  from  him 
in  the  situation  to  which  he  had  descended,  with  great  indiffer- 
ence, and  would  hardly  deign  to  listen  to  it.  Charles,  ashamed 
of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imagined  that  he  might  accom- 
plish that  now,  which  he  had  attempted  formerly  without 
BHCcesB,  desisted  finally  from  his  scheme.  Ho  then  resigned  the 
government  of  the  empire,  and  hnving  transferred  all  his  clatma 
of  obedience  and  allegiance  from  the  Germanic  body  to  his 
brother  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  he  executed  a  deed  to  that 
effect,  with  all  the  formalities  requisito  in  such  an  important 
transaction.  The  instrument  of  resijination  he  committed  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  heforo 
the  eollege  of  electors .f 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for 
■which  he  Inoguished.  Tlie  preparations  for  his  royoge  having 
been  made  for  some  time,  he  set  out  for  Zuithnrg  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble. 
In  his  way  thither  he  passed  through  Ghent,  and,  after  stopping 
there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy 
which  arises  ia  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  on 
■risiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  yonth,  he  pursued  his  journey. 
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accompaDied  bj  his  boh  Fliilip,  Lis  danslitcr  the  QrcUduobcB^ 
his  Bisters  the  do  wager- queecs  of  Frttnce  End  Hungary,  MttxL- 1 
milian  his  gon-ia-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  Plcmia&i 
Dobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dismisaed  them,  ^t& 
marks  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of  Philip  witii 
all  the  tflndemcas  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the  h 
time,  he  set  sail  on  the  17th  of  September,  nnder  the  convoy  o 
alarge  fleetofSpaniah,  Flemish,  and ED(>li«h  ships.  Hedeclinei 
a  preaaing  iuTitation  from  the  queen  of  England  to  land  in  soi 
part  of  her  dominions,  in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  s] 
might  have  the  comfort  of  Bering  him  odco  more.  "  It  cannoft 
Borely,"  said  he,  "  be  agreeablo  to  a  queen  to  receive  a  Ttsit  front 
a  father-in-law  who  is  non'  aothing  more  than  a  private  gentlft^ 

HiB  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo,  : 
Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  w 
he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and,  confiiderio^ 
himaclf  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the  earth,  and  said, 
"Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  t 
return  to  tbee,  thou  commou  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo 
he  pursued  his  journey  to  Burgos, carried  Bomctimes  inachair.ajii 
sometimes  in  a  horse-litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  every  et«p,, 
and  advancing  with  the  greatest  di£Qculty.  Some  of  the  SpBuitli; 
nobiUty  repaired  to  Burgos,  in  order  pay  court  to  him ;  but  then 
were  bo  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so  negligen 
that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  be  ww 
no  longer  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  tl 
dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  nhieh  those  who  poBseM 
sovereign  power  are  attended,  ho  had  received  it  with  the  crediu 
lity  common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified  when  he  no 
discovered,  that  he  had  been  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  R 
much  of  that  obaequioas  regard  which  he  had  fondly  thougb 
was  paid  tij  his  personal  qualities.  But  though  be  might  Iiavi 
soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern  tho  levity  of  hia  subjeo 
or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  ho  wub  more  deeply  afflit-t* 

with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  1     

much  he  owed  to  liis  father's   bounty,  obliged  liim  to  remail 
some  weeks  at  Bui-gos  before  he  yaid  him  the  first  n 
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-tliat  amaQ  pesBioii,  wLiclt  V!aa  all  that  Lq  had  reserved  of  eo 

many  kingdoms.     As  witliouttbis  Bum  Chrtrles  could  not  dismiss 

i  Ilia  domestics  with  suek  revaxie  as  tlicir  Bervices  merited,  or  his 

k'generoaity  Iiad  deatined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  expressing 

■-both  Burprise  and  dissatisfiictioQ.*    At  last  the  money  waa  paid, 

l.jbd  Chorlea,  hnving  diamiaaed  a  great  number  of  hie  domestice, 

p  irhose  attendance  he  thought  would  be  auperfluoua  or  ciimber- 

1  his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Vailadolid,     There  lie 

f ,  took  a  laat  and  tender  leave  of  Lb  t«-o  sisters,  whom  he  would 

f  act   permit  to   afcompanj  him  to   hia   solitude,  though   they 

I  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  that  they  might  have  the 

consolation  of  eontributiug,  by  their  atteudineo  and  care,   to 

mitigate  or  to  soothe  hia  aufivrings,  but  that  they  might  reap 

instruction   and   benefit   by  joining  with   him   in  thoae   pioua 

which  he  had  coosecrated  the  remainder  of  hia 
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From  Valladolid  he  continued  hia  journey  to  Pla^enela,  in 

Estremadura.     He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  great  many 

Tears  before,  and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the 

''  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  bejong- 
ing  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the 
toivn,  he  had  then  obaen'ed  to  some  of  his  attendants,  that  this 
waa  a  spot  to  which  Dioelclian  might  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impreaaion  had  remained  so  strong  oa  his  mind,  that  ho 
pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  hia  own  retreat.  It  was  seated 
in  a  vale  of  no  great  estent,  watered  by  a  amaU  brook,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  treeB ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it 
vas  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  dehcioua  situation  in  Spain, 
^me  months  before  liis  resignation  he  Lad  sent  an  architect 
thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery  for  his  accom- 
modation J  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building 
ehould  be  such  as  suited  his  present  atatioa,  rather  than  hia 
former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in 
the  form  of  friara'  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each 
twenty  feet  aquare,  were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished 


in  tlie  most  simple  manner.  They  were  nl!  on  a  level  witli  lh» 
pround,  witii  a  door  on  one  bide  into  a  giirden,  of  wliich  ChaMi 
hiiQBelf  Lad  t;iven  tlie  plan,  and  had  filled  it  Tiitli  vai'ious  plaif 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  ll 
other  aide  thcj  communieated  with  the  chapel  of  the  tnonastel 
in  which  lie  was  to  perform  his  devotions.  Into  this  huutl; 
retreat,  hardly  sufijiiient  for  the  comfoTtable  accommodatjon 
a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter  vith  twelve 
oalf.  He  buried  there,  in  BolJtude  and  silence,  his  grandeo) 
hifl  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  projeota,  which,  dulii 
almost  half  a  centuiy,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  fillip 
every  kin);dom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
the  dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  pow^er.* 

The  contraBt  betwcoa  Charles's  eonduct  and  that  of  the  po| 
at  tide  juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  mo 
carelesB  ohservera ;  nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made^ 
the  advantage  of  Faul.    The  former,  a  conqueror, bora  to 
long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which  aecompaniea 
power,  and  to  those  basy  and  iuteresting  scenes  in  whieh  sn 
active  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period 
of  life  not  far  advanced,  thitt  he  luight  close  the  eveoin;;  of  his 
daya  in  tranquillity,  and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought 
and  serious  recollection.     The  latter,  a  priest  who  bad  p 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools,  and  i 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was  seemingly  so  deh 
from  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for  many  years 
the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the  pan 
throne  until  he  bad  reached  the  extremity  of  old  age, 
at  once  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  fan 
extensive  sclienica,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  he  scniplod 
to  scatter  tlie  seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  n 
jtt  every  corner  of  Europe.     But  Paul,  regard! ess  of  the  opia 
or  cenaures  of  mankind,  held  on  his  own  course  with  his  won 
arrogance  and  violence.    These,  although  they  seemed  alieMl^ 
to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still  greater  heigUt  npoi 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 


S   AQilKST   PHILIP. 

That  whicli  tlie  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  aud  desired, 
bad  happened.  The  duke  of  Guise  ivas  intrusted  witli  the  com- 
mand of  the  arm;  appointed  to  mnrdi  to  the  pope's  assiatBDce. 
It  coDfiiattid  of  twontj  tlionannd  men  of  tlio  best  Iroopa  ia  the 
serriee  of  France,  So  high  was  tlio  duke's  reputation,  and  such 
thegenerfl.le:;pcctalion  of  beholding  somo  estraordinary  exertion 
of  his  courage  and  abiUlica,  io  a  war  into  ^vhicli  he  had  preci- 
pitated  Lis  country,  cbieflj  with  the  dcaign  of  obtaining  e,  field 
where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  who  had  no  cominund  in  tlie  troops  omploytd,  accom- 
paDted  bim  as  vuluntccra.  This  ai-my  passed  the  Alps  in  an 
inclement  ecaaon,  and  advanced  towards  Home,  without  any 
opposition  from  the  Spaaiards,  who,  aa  they  were  not  etrong 
enough  to  act  in  diCTerctit  parts.  Lad  collectod  all  their  forces  into 
one  body  on  tbo  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that 
kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  looaa 
ell  the  fury  of  his  resentment  againet  Philip,  which,  not»ith- 
Btauding  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  prudential  considera- 
tions bad  liLthei'to  obliged  bim  to  keep  under  some  restraint. 
He  named  commissi  oners,  whom  he  empowered  to  pass  judg- 
ment in  the  suit  which  the  consiatorial  advocate  bad  commenced 
against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  lie  had  forfeited  the  eromi 
of  KnpiEH  by  taking  arms  against  the  Holy  Sec,  of  which  bo 
was  a  vassal.  He  Teealled  all  the  nuncios  resident  in  the  rourts 
of  Charles  V.,  of  Phibp,  or  of  any  of  their  allies.  This  was 
leTcllcd  chiefly  against  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the 
court  of  England,  whose  great  merit,  in  bsvUig  contrihuted  so 
successfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to  the  church  of  Bome, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  farther  services  which  be  might 
perform,  waa  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  resentment 
that  he  had  incurred  by  bis  zealous  endeavours  to  establish 
pence  between  the  bouse  of  Austria  and  France.  He  com- 
manded an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually 
denovmced  againat  the  enemies  of  the  church  on  Mnunday- 
Thursdny,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  cenauro  of  ezcommuui cation 
on  the  fluthors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  eedeaiaatical  territories, 
irbntever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
2b2 
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[liis,  tlie  muol  prayers  for  tlie  emperor  were  omitted  next  day 
ihe  pope 'a  chapel.* 

But  trliilc  the  pope  indulged  bimsolf  in  tLeae  wild  and  cliOi 
ealliea  of  rage,  either  bo  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded 
power,  to  take  each  measurea  asVonld  have  rendered  his  re 
ment  really  formiJable,  and  fatal  to  his  enemies.    For  whi'u  tVe 
dulto  of  Guise  entered  Home,  where  he  was  received  with  m 
triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  been  more  auitable  if  Le  had 
been  returning  after  Baring  terminated  tbo  war  with  glory,  than 
when  he  waa  going  to  begin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  HUOOeM, 
he  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  aach  forwardnesB 
aa  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  promised,  or  he  had  eipeeted, 
papal  troopa  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulatei 
no  magaaiaes  sufficient  for  their  aubsiatence  were  formed 
was  money  for  paying  tliem  provided.     Tbo  Venetia 
to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the  miafortunea  of  their  state  hai 
first  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now  become  a  fimda- 
mental  principle  in  their  policy,   declared  their  reaolution  to 
preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  princes,  ao  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.     The 
other  Italian  statea  were  either  openly  united  in  league  with 
Philip,  or  secretly  wished  Buccess  to  hia  arms  against  a  pontiff 
whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  rendered  Italy  once  more 
Bcat  of  war. 

Tbo  duke  of  Guise  perceired  that  the  whole  weight  of 
war  would  devolve  on  the  French  troopa  under  l\ia  command^ 
and  become  sensible,  though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  ia  to 
rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  cnterprisea,  on  the  aid  of  feeble 
allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  aomo  part  of  what  he  had 
eoconfidentlyuudertaken.hemarchcd  towards  Naples,  and  began 
his  operations.  Sot  the  success  of  these  fell  far  short  of  his 
former  reputation,  of  what  the  world  expected,  and  of  what  ha 
himself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Civitella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  tlie  Pfenpolitaa  frontier. 
But  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it. 
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baffled  all  the  impetuous  efforts  of  tlie  Frencli  valour,  and 
obliged  tbo  duko  of  Guise,  after  a  eie^e  of  three  weeks,  to 
retire  from  tlie  town  witli  disgrace.  He  endeayoured  to  wipe 
olT  that  stain,  by  advauciDg  boldly  toirarJa  the  duko  of  Alva's 
camp,  and  offoring  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  commander, 
Benaible  of  all  the  adrantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive  before 
an  invading  enemy,  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within 
his  entrenchments ;  and,  adhoring  to  his  plan  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great  address,  all  the  duke  of 
Guise's  fitrat^ema  to  draw  him  into  action.*  By  this  time 
sickness  began  to  waste  the  French  army  j  violent  dissensions 
had  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the 
pope's  forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursiona  into  the 
ecclesiastical  state ;  the  pope,  when  he  foaod,  instead  of  the 
conquests  and  triumph  which  he  had  fondly  espected,  that  he 
could  cot  secure  hjg  own  territories  from  depredation,  murmured, 
complained,  and  began  to  talk  of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise, 
mortified  t£i  the  lost  degree  with  having  acted  sneh  an  inglorious 
part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his  army  or 
to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and 
called  on  Cardinal  Caraffa,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes 
with  threats,  to  moke  good  those  magnificent  promisea,  from  a 
rash  can£denca  in.  which  he  hod  advised  his  master  to  n 


the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in  league  with  the  pope.f 

But  while  the  French  affaira  in  Itsly  were  in  this  wretched 
situation,  an  unespeeted  event  happened  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  called  the  duke  of  Gniso  from  a  station  wherein  he  could 
acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most  dignified  and  important  charge 
which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject.  As  soon  as  the  Frencli 
Lad  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  tlie  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
not  only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting  to 
surprise  some  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though 
willing  to  have  avoided  a  mpture,  determined  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  such  spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  aensiblo  that 
Ilia  father  had  not  erred,  when  he  judged  him  to  bo  so  capable  of 
government,  that  ho  had  given  up  tho  roina  into  his  hands.    As 
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bo  inev  that  Henry  Lad  Iieen  at  preai  expense  in 
army  under  the  duke  of  Guiec,  and  tbnt  his  treasury  was  hardig 
bIiIo  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demaoJs  of  a  diet 
•war,  1)0  foresaw  that  ail  his  operations  in.  tho  Low  Con.ntne| 
mnst,  of  conaeqnenee,  prove  feeble,  and  be  eonfiidered  only  ii 
secondary  to  those  in  Itnly.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently 
resolved  to  mate  his  prineipsl  cfibrt  in  that  place  where  ho 
espeeted  the  French  to  be  irenkcat,  and  to  bend  his  chief  foroo 
jjiainBt  that  quarter  where  they  ivonld  feel  a  blow  most  eenaibljr. 
Wilh  this  view,  he  assembled  in  tho  Low  Countries  an.  army  of 
■bout  fifty  thouBaod  men,  tho  Fleminga  serving  him  on  tUfl 
ocrnsion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  m 
obeying  tho  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  Bat  Pliilipt 
cautioas  and  provident,  even  at  Ihnt  early  period  of  life,  did  n 
rest  all  his  hopes  of  succcsa  on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  luljouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  Eng»* 
lish  to  esponae  his  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly 
tho  interest  of  that  kingdom  to  maintain  a  strict  nentrality, 
and  the  peoplo  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  adnntagea 
which  they  derived  from  it ;  thongh  ho  knew  how  odioua  liut^ 
name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  t 
Bo-operate  with  him  in  any  measure,  he,  nevertheless,  did  no( 
despoir  of  nceomplishing  his  point.  Ho  relied  on  thoafiectioB 
with  which  the  queen  doted  on  him,  which  was  so  violent,  Hixb 
even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not  extinguished  it ;  he  knew 
her  implicit  rererence  for  hia  opinion,  and  her 
gratifying  him  in  every  particular.  That  he  might  work  ( 
these  with  greater  facility  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  o 
for  England.  The  queen,  who  during  her  husband's  absenet 
had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits  o 
Kis  arrival ;  and,  without  paying  tho  least  attention  either  to  tiia 
mierest  or  to  the  inelinationa  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into 
all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy  council  rcmoustrBb) 
against  the  imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving  the  natitn 
in  an  unneeesaary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  o; 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  England  andFrsnM 
which  the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  aHorded  her  no  pretest  U 
■riolate.    Mary,  soothed  by  Philip's  caresseB,  or  intimidated  bj^ 
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Hbe  tlireata  whicii  his  nsccndant  over  her  emboldened  !um 
at  times  to  throw  out,  waa  deof  to  CTerjlliinu  t!iat  could  he 
urged  in  oppositioa  to  Lis  sectimeDts,  and  insisted  with  the 
greatest  Tehemcnce  on  an  immedinte  declaration  of  war  aijainafc 
Prance.  The  council,  thonnh  all  Philip's  addreas  and  Mory'a 
authority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  afUir  strug- 
gling lonjj,  jieldod  at  !ast,  not  from  conviction,  bat  merely  from 
deference  to  the  will  of  their  Bovereign,  War  waa  declared 
a^ainat  France,  the  only  one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into 
which  the  English  ever  entered  with  reluctance.  Aa  Mary 
knew  the  averaion  of  the  nation  to  this  meaaurc,  sho  durst  not 
call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal 
prerogatire,  not  unusual  in  that  ogc,  and  levied  iarfje  sums  on 
her  Buhjecta  by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  aa- 
aemble  a  safficient  body  of  troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's 
larmy.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  tho 
command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Phihbert,  duke  of  Saroy, 
and  filed  kis  own  residence  at  Cambray;  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intclligenee  of  his  motions,  and  to 
did  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  the  campaign 
with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's  choice, . 
and  discovered  such  a  anperiorty  of  genius  over  the  Preach 
frenerala,  as  almost  insured  aucceaa  in  his  snbsec[nent  opera- 
tions, lie  appointed  the  genera!  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at 
a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  which  he  destined 
to  bo  the  scene  of  action ;  and  having  kept  the  enemy  in  sus- 
pense for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last 
^leceived  thorn  so  eiTcctually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and 
countermarches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend 
all  his  force  against  tho  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  tbo  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  eonse- 
^uenco  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  strength  tOH-ards 
tltat  quarter,  and,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  thcre>  left  the  towna 


on  other  parts  of  the  fcontier  destitute  of  troops  auIEcient 
defeod  iheiii. 

The  dake  of  80707,  ^  ^'^°'^  "^  ^^  perceired  that  tLis  feint  hi 
its  full  eSTsai,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  adraDoed  bj  rap 
anarches  into  Ficardy,  and  sending  bis  cavalry,  in  which  he  w 
extremely  strong,  before  him,  invested  St,  Quentin.    This  wai 
town  deemed  ia  that  age  of  considerable  strengtli,  and  of 
importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified  eiticB  between  it 
Paris.    The  fortifieations,  however,  had  been  much  neglected, 
the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne,di 
not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its 
fence ;  and  the  governor,  though  a  brave  olllrer,  waa  neither 
rank  nor  authority  equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  mu 
consequence,  besieged  by  such  e.  formidable  army,    A  fevr  days 
must  have  pat  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  poBsesaion  of  the  town, 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  icko  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  tq 
attempt  saving  n  place  of  sack  importance  to  his  conntry, 
■which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picnrdy,  had, 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it,  witli 
such  a  body  of  men  as  he  eould  collect  on  a  sudden.    This  rcsoi 
iiition  he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  o£ 
the  enterprise  be  considered,  with  no  (contemptible  suecesa ;  for, 
though  one  half  of  his  small  body  of  troops  waa  cut  ofi*,  he,  witha 
the  other,  broke  through  the  enemy  and  entered  the  town.    Th«iJ 
unexpected  arrival  of  an  afScer  of  such  high  rank  and  reputai^ 
tion,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  t^ 
joiu    them,    inspired   the   desponding    garrison  with   conragftf 
Everything  that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  th^ 
art  of  war  could  suggest  for  annoying  the  enemy  or  defending 
the  town,  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens  as  well  aa  tfa«  _ 
son,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  ardour,  seemed  to  be  deter* 
mined   that   they   would  hold    out   to   the  last,   and   saorifiefl 
themaslves  in  order  to  savo  their  counliy.* 

The  duto  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  carl  oj 
Pembroke,  joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with,  tb« 
greatest  vigour.    An  army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplictk 
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TTitli  everytlimg  tcquiaite,  carried  on  its  approacliea  vritli  great 
advantage  agoiiiEt  a  garriaon  which  wba  etill  bd  feeble  that  it 
durst  Beldom  venture  to  diaturb  or  retard  the  enecij'a  opera- 
tions by  sallies.  The  admiral,  seneible  of  the  approaching 
da:iger,  and  unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  hh  tmcle,  the  con- 
stable Montmorency,  who  bad  the  command  of  the  Prench 
army,  with  his  situatiOD,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  method  by 
which  he  might  throw  rebef  into  the  town.  The  constable, 
Bolicitoua  to  save  a  town  the  loss  of  which  would  opeu  a  passage 
for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  eager  to  extricate 
his  nephew  ont  of  that  perilous  situation  in  which  zeal  for  the 
public  had  engaged  him,  resolved,  though  aware  of  the  danger, 
to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this  view,  he  marched  from 
la  Fere  towards  St.  Qucntiii,  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  which 
was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  oa  that  of  the  enemy,  aacl 
having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  ColigTiy'a 
brother,  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the  French  infan- 
try, he  ordered  him.  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that 
avenue  which  the  admiral  had  represented  aa  most  practicable, 
while  he  himeelf,  with  the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to 
the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
all  their  attention,  towarda  that  quarter,  Dandclot  esocutcd  his 
orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  He  rnahed  on 
with  such  headlong  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  bis  own  sol- 
diers into  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  as  they  were  attached  in 
that  situation  by  fresh  troops,  which  closed  in  upon  them  on 
every  side,  the  greater  part  of  tliem  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  Dan- 
deiot,  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  moat  adventurous  and  moat 
fortunate,  mailing  good  his  entrance  into  the  toirn. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  plan, 
advanced  so  near  the  camp  of  the  beaicgers,  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  retreat  with  safety  ia  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  mnoh 
superior  ia  number.  The  duke  of  Savoy  instantly  perceived 
Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of  mind 
and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and, 
watching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  ofi' towards 
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La  Ftre,  lie  detacLed  all  hia  coTnlry,  undortlio  oommanrl  of  tlie 
ooant  of  Egmoat.  to  fall  on  tlieir  rear,  while  he  himself,  at  thg, 
Iiead  of  hia  infantry,  advanced  to  support  him.  The  Freni 
retired  nt  first  in  perfect  order,  and  irith  a  good  countenani 
but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formidable  bt 
of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  whieli  they  were  conarious  that 
could  not  TTithstand,  the  prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added 
distrust  of  their  general,  whoso  imprudence  every  soldier 
perceived,  sfruck  them  with  general  consternation.  They  fai^i 
insensihly  to  quieten  their  pace,  and  those  in  the  rear  pressed 
80  rioiently  on  gucJi  as  were  before  them,  that  in  a  short  t'lmo 
their  march  resembled  a.  flight  ratlier  tlian  a  retreat.  Bgmoat, 
ohaerving  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the  greatest  twty, 
and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms,  the  pride  and  Btreugth 
of  the  French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  wny,  nod  fled  with,  pred- 
pitation.  The  infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by 
presence  and  authority,  kept  to  their  colours,  stil!  continned 
retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enemy  brought  some  pieces 
cannon  to  hear  npon  their  centre,  which  threw  them  into  sueH 
confusion,  that  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attoelt,  bioke 
in,  and  tiie  rout  beeame  universal.  About  four  thousand  of  tlio 
French  fell  in  tho  field,  nnd  among  these  the  duke  of  Enghien,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  together  with  sii  hundred  gentlemen.  Tha 
constable,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  daj  to  be 
irretrievable,  rushed  into  tho  thickest  of  the  enemy,  ■with  &  reso- 
lution not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  hia  ill  conduct  had 
brouglit  upon  his  counti-y ;  but  having  received  a  dangcToua 
wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  wna  eai- 
roucdcd  hy  some  Flemish  officers  to  whom  ho  was  known,  who 
protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him 
to  surrender.  Besides  the  constable,  tho  dukes  of  Montpmffier 
and  Longneville,  the  mnr^ehal  St.  Andrd,  many  officers  of  dis* 
tinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  nnd  near  four  thouswui 
private  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the  colours  beloa, 
to  the  infantry,  all  tho  ammunition,  and  all  tlie  eannoa, 
pieces  eseepted,  fell  into  the  euemy's  hands.  The  Tictoi 
army  did  not  lose  above  fourscore  meo.* 
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Tliia  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  Franca  than  tho  Bueient  viotoriea 
of  Craoy  and  Agiaeoart,  p.alned  by  tlie  EiiglifiU  on  tbo  same 
frontier,  bore  a  near  reaemblance  to  tlioae  diaaatrous  events  in 
the  HnddenBCBa  of  the  rout,  ia  tiie  ill  conduct  of  tbc  comniander- 
in-chier,  in  the  number  of  persoos  of  note  skin  or  taken,  and 
in  tliB  amall  losa  auatained  hj  the  enemy.  It  flUed  France  witli 
equal  consternation.  Many  inbabitnnts  of  Paris,  nitb  the  same 
precipitancy  and  trepidation  aa  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  gatea,  quitted  tlio  city,  and  retired  into  the  interior  pro- 
finoes.  Tbo  kinjj,  by  his  presence  and  eshortatioiia,  ctidcaToured 
to  conaole  and  to  animate  Eucb  aa  remained,  and  applying  him- 
self witb  tbe  greatest  diligence  to  repairtbe  ruinous  fort  ideations 
of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  against  tho  attack  which  he 
instantly  expected.  But,  happily  for  France,  Philip's  cautfon, 
together  with  the  intrepid  firmnesa  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
not  ouly  saved  the  capital  from  the  dan^jcr  to  which  it  was 
«xpo8ed,  bat  gained  the  natioa  a.  short  interval,  during  which 
the  people  recovered  from  the  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by 
«  blow  no  less  sevore  than  unexpected,  and  Kenry  had  leisuro  ta 
take  mcBBurcB  for  the  pnblio  security,  with  the  spirit  which 
tecame  tbe  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial  people, 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  tho  camp  at  St. 
•Quentin,  where  be  was  received  with  all  the  emitation  of  mili- 
tary triumpli ;  and  such  were  bis  transports  of  Joy  on  account 
of  an  event  which  threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  that  they  softened  hia  severe  and  haughty  temper  into  an 
unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  Ihe  duke  of  Saroy  approached, 
and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  iti  liis  arms, 
and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  "It  becomes  me,"  says  he, 
"  rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  mo  such  a 
glorioua  and  almost  bloodless  viotorj-." 

Aa  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  conj^atulationa  on  Philip's 
arrival  were  over,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  they  might  improve  their  victory  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Tho  duke  of  Savoy,  seconded  by  several  of  tho  ablest 
•oCBcers  farmed  under  Charles  V.,  insisted  that  they  should  im- 
mediately relmqnisli  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin,  tbo  reduction  of 
ifhicb  was  now  an  object  below  their  attention,  and  odvanco 
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directly  towards  Paris;  that  ns  tliero  were  neither  troops  t 
oppose,  nor  any  town  of  gfreufjlL  to  retard  their  march,  then 
niiglit  reach  that  capital  while  under  the  lull  impression 
aatdnishment  and  terror  occasioned  by  the  ront  of  the  armyj 
and  take  possession  of  it  without  resistance.  But  Philip,  lea^V 
adrenturous  or  more  prndent  tlian  liis  gcnemla,  preferred  a 
moderate  but  certain  advantage,  to  an  enterpriss  of  graater 
Bplendoni  hut  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  1 
the  council  the  infinite  resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  a 
France;  the  great  number  as  well  as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobiesi^ 
their  a,ttachraent  to  their  sovereign  ;  the  manifold  advantageB 
with  which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their'  own  territoriesR^ 
and  the  unavoidable  destruction  wliicli  must  bo  tho  conBeqnenoa 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before 
they  had  secured  sach  a  eommonication  with,  their  o' 
render  a  retreat  safe,  if,  upon  any  diaastrons  event,  that  measure 
should  become  necessary.  On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the 
conticuonce  of  the  siege,  and  his  generals  acquiesced  the  more 
readily  in  hia  opinion,  aa  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  mastei^ 
of  the  town  in  a  fow  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  bo  iittle  consequence 
in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  eaaOy  repair  iu 
by  their  subsequent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortiGcationa,  and  the  small  number  oS^ 
the  garrison,  which  conld  no  longer  hope  either  for  reinforce- 
ment or  relief,  seemed  to  authorize  this  calculatiou  of  Fhilip'a. 
generals.  But,  in  making  it,  they  did  not  attend  sulEciently  to 
the  character  of  Admiral  de  Colii;oy,  who  commanded  i. 
town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  the  greateebH 
dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  teaourcea,  a  genius  i 
roused  and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  every  diBaster,  a 
talent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capaci^ 
of  maintaining  his  aacendant  over  them,  even  u 
stances  the  moat  adverse  and  distressful,  were  quahties  whicS 
Coligny  poaaeaaed  in  a  degi'ee  superior  to  any  general  of  thafej 
a^je.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  statioja  ial 
'nhich  he  was  now  placed  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  im^l 
•  Bolcar,  Connnentiir.  ile  lieb.  Gallic,  om. 
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portance  to  Ms  eonntry  of  every  hour  wUicli  lie  could  frain  at 
this  juncture,  bo  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  eootriving 
how  to  protraot  the  aiege,  nud  to  detain  the  enemy  from  attempt- 
inn-  any  eoterpriso  more  dftngerous  to  France.  Such  were  the 
peraeveraace  and  ekill  with  wHch  ho  condueted  the  defence,  and 
euch  the  fortitude  fis  well  as  patience  with,  which  he  animated 
tho  garrison,  that  tliough  tlie  Spaniards,  the  Flem,inpa,  and  the 
English,  carried  on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  wliich  national 
eroultttion  ioipires,  he  held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  at  last,  on  the  breaoli,  overpowered  hy  the 
HUperior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmoat  activity,  of  the  in- 
tcrral  which  the  admiral's  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afibrded 
him.  He  appointed  otUcBra  to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of 
tho  constable's  army ;  he  issued  orders  for  levying  soldiers  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  j  he  commanded  the  ban  and  arrifere 
ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  tho  field,  and  to 
join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy;  he  recalled 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under 
the  Marechal  Brisaac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after 
■courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requiring  him,  together  with 
all  his  array,  to  return  instantly  for  tho  defence  of  their  coun- 
try J  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  sigoior,  to  solicit 
tbe  assistance  of  his  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money ;  he 
Bent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite  tho  Scots  to  invade  the 
north  of  England,  that,  by  drawing  Mary's  attention  to  that 
quarter,  he  might  prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  which 
served  nnder  Philip.  Tlicse  efforts  of  the  king  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  Paris  granted 
]»im  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred  tiousaad  livres.  The  other 
great  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  con- 
tributed in  proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison  and  defend  the  towns  which 
lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  tho  general  concern 
for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to  those  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  life ;  but,  diffusing  itself  among  persons 
;very  rauk,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  iiith  as 
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mucb  vijtonr  as  if  Iko  lionour  of  tlie  king  and  tlie  aofetj  of  tbi 
Btate  had  drpended  eolely  on  his  eiiigle  clTorts. 

Philip,  who  was  no  atranper  either  to  the  prudent  nicasims 
taken  by  the  French  moiiareh  for  the  Bccorilj  of  his  doniiiiioii1( 
or  to  the  spirit  ivith  which  his  subjccta  prepared  to  defend  tbem* 
selves,  perceired,  whoa  it  was  too  late,  thut  he  had  loat 
opportooity  which  could  never  he  recalled,  and  that  it  was  no* 
vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the   heart  uf  France. 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluetanee,  a  Bolieme  nLieh 
■was  too  bold  and  bazardona  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  kiB 
cautious  temper;  and  employed  bis  army  during  the  rematiider 
of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and  Catelct.    Of  thei 
he  BOOQ  became  niaater ;  and  the  reduction  of  two  such  petl 
towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Qoentin,  were  a 
the  advantagea  which  he  derived  from  one  of  t!ie  most  derisii 
Tiotoriea  gaiued  in  that  oentnry.     Philip,  himself,  however,  coi 
tinued  in  high  exultation  on  aocount  of  his  success ;  and  as  a 
his  passions  were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of' 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  bad  been  fonght  on  the  day  cod 
crated  lo  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a  church, 
and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr.     Before 
eipiratioa  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  on  edifim 
which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escuriul,  in  the  neighl 
Lood  of  Madrid;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated 
TOW,  directed  the  building.     For  the  plan  of  the  work  wag 
formed   as   to  resemble   a  gridiron,   which,   occording   to 
li^endnry   tale,   had   been   the   instrument   of   St.   Laurence' 
martyrdom.    Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive  aoheme 
in  which  hia  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  oontinns 
the  building  with  such  perseverance  for  twenty-two  years,  niti 
reserved  such  large  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  an) 
vanity,  that  the  monarehs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to  Lim  for  i 
royal  residence,  which,  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  certoinlj 
the  moat  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.t 

The  firat  aeconnt  of  that  fata!  blow  wliich  the  French  had 

ceived  at  St.  Quentin  was  carried  to  Borne  by  the  courier  wh 
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Henry  had  sent  to  recall  the  duio  of  Guiee.  Aa  Paul,  oren  vHh 
tlie  assiatiLQOe  of  his  French  auxiliariea,  hud  hardly  been  ahle  to 
cLoek  tlie  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  foresaw  that,  as  sooti 
as  he  wae  deprived  of  their  protection,  his  territories  must  he 
orerrua  in  a  moment.  Ho  remonstrated,  therefore,  irilli  the 
greatest  Tlolence  agninBt  the  departure  of  the  Precch  army,  re- 
proaching the  diJio  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had 
brought  him  into  such  an  unhappy  situation  ;  and  complaiuing 
of  the  king  for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  sueh 
tircumstanocB.  The  duke  of  Guise's  orders,  however,  were 
peremptory.  Paul,  inflexihle  as  he  wns,  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  hia  couduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
employ  the  mediotion  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  forced 
Tiawilhngly  to  a.  rupture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  eveu  while 
eucoesa  crowned  his  arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justioe  of  his 
own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent  overtures  of  pacification, 
listened  eagerly  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature  from  Paul, 
and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  demands,  as  could  hardly 
LaTO  heen  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  Cardinal 
CaraiTa  in  the  nnme  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being 
equally  disposed  to  peace,  they,  after  a  short  conference,  ter- 
minated the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms  :  That  Paul 
should  renounce  hia  league  with  France,  and  maintain  for 
the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom ;  that  Philip  ahoulil  instantly  restore  all  tho  towns 
of  the  ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  talcen  possession; 
that  tho  claims  of  the  Caraffaa  to  the  duchy  of  Puliano,  and 
other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas,  should  be  referred  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  that  the  duhe  of  Alva  should 
cepair  in  person  to  Borne,  and  afler  asking  pardon  of  Paul  in  his 
own  name,  and  lu  that  of  his  roaster,  for  having  invaded  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution 
from  tiat  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  PhiUp'a  scrupolooa  timi- 
dity, finished  an  unprosporous  war  without  any  detriment  to  tho 
papal  see.  The  conqueror  appeared  humble,  and  aclcnowledged 
hia  error ;  while  he  who  had  been  vanquished  retained  Lis  usual. 
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haugiitiocBs,  and  was  treated  witU  every  mark  of  snperiority.' 
Tlie  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repitired  to  Sonwi 
iind,  ia  tho  poaturo  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  tlie  feet,  and  implored 
tbe  forffivcness,  of  that  very  person  ^vhom  his  onus  had  rcdaoaS 
to  tile  last  extremity.  Such  was  the  superatitious  TeneratioB 
of  tUo  Spaniards  for  the  papal  character,  that  Alva,  thonglb 
perhaps,  the  proadcst  man  of  the  age.  and  accustomed  from  h 
infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourse  'with  princes,  sckDon'ledge4 
that,  when  he  approached  tho  pope,  he  was  so  mucli  ovcraw 
that  his  voice  failed,  and  hia  presence  of  mind  forsook  him.^- 

Sat  thouf^li  tiiis  war,  wliich  at  its  commencement  tbreateneA', 
jinighty  revolntions,  teas  brought  to  an  end  without  ocoasioninffil 
any  alteration  in  those  states  which  were  its  immediate  objeotk. 
it  had  produced  during  its  progress  effects  of  considerable  ( 
quence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was  eztrettiely  solt> 
^itouB  to  terminate  his  qanrrel  with  Paul  as  speedily  as  possibly 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
princes  who,  by  joinmg  their  troops  to  the  papa!  and  French. 
army,  might  have  prolonged  the  war.  With  this  view,  he  eib- 
tered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio  Fomcse,  duke  of  fann^, 
and,  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  hft; 
restored  to  Lim  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  Hit  territory  depend*' 
ing  on  it,  which  Charles  Y.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had 
kept  from  that  time  in  his  possession,  and  had  transmitf«d» 
together  with  his  other  dominions,  to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  diacovery  of  Philip's  character  and'. 
views  to  Cosmo  de'  Medioi,  tho  moat  sagacious  as  well  as  provU-' 
dent  of  all  tho  Italian  princes,  that  ho  conceived  hopes  of  accom« 
plisliing  his  favoitrite  scheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its  territories 
to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany.  As  his  success  in  this  attempt 
depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with  wtich  ift 
should  bo  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy  ior 
the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  begav 
with  soliciting  PhUip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  bo  entirely 
drained  by  the  espense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  a 
nhieh  he  hod  advnnccd  to  the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Siensf 
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"Wlieu  Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  demand  whicli  lie  was 
unable  to  aatisiy,  Cosmo  affected  to  be  CEtremely  disquieted, 
and  mating  no  secret  of  hia  disgust,  instructed  iiis  ambassador 
at  Home  to  open  a  negotiation  with  tlie  pope,  whicli  aeemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  oommiflsion 
with  suoh  dexterity,  that  Paul,  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely 
alienated  from  the  Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  him  an  allianoe 
with  France,  which  should  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daughters.  Cosmo  received  the 
overture  witii  sneh  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  ao  many  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  only  the  pope's  ministers,  but  the  French 
envoy  at  Eome,  talked  confidently,  and  with  little  reflerve,  of 
the  accession  of  that  important  ally,  as  a  matter  certain  ond 
decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly  carried  to  Philip ; 
and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  \o''r  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had 
despatched  hia  nephew,  Ludovico  di  Toledo,  into  the  Nether- 
lands, that  he  might  bo  ot  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage 
of  his  consternation,  before  the  first  impression  which  it  made 
should  in  any  degree  abate.  Cosmo  was  extremely  fortunate  in. 
the  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he  employed.  Toledo  waited 
with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  certainty  that  Philip  had 
received  such  inteUigenee  of  hia  uncle's  negotiations  at  Borne, 
as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  miod  with  fear  and  jealousy  ; 
and  then  craving  aa  audienec,  he  required  payment  of  the 
money  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  peremptory  terms.  In  urging  that  point,  he  artfully 
threw  out  several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  declarations,  con- 
cerning the  estremities  to  which  Cosmo  might  be  driven  by  a 
refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other  grievances  of 
which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain,  from  a  prince 
so  far  his  inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing 
what  he  now  heard  with  the  information  which  he  had  recpived 
from  Italy,  immediately  concluded  tliat  Cosmo  had  ventured  to 
assume  this  hold  and  unusual  tone  on  the  prospect  of  his  union 
with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and  Henry  from 
acquiring  aa  allyi  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
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of  his  dominions,  irould  Iiave  added  bolhreputatic 
to  their  confederacy,  lie  offered  to  grant  Coaroo  the  inyeatitaie 
of  Siena,  if  he  tronld  cODHent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  ibr 
the  sums  due  to  him,  and  enga;^  to  furnish  a  bodj  of  troopi 
tonarda  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  Italy,  agaJust  soy 
power  who  should  attack  them.  Aa  soon  ns  Cosmo  had  brought 
Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which  was  the  object  of  all  liis 
artifiees  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  negotiation  by  an 
unnecessary  delay,  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  hut  closed. 
eagerly  with  the  proposal;  and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the 
monstrances  of  his  ablest  counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  hiati 
to  that  cUcct. 

Ah  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  hia  rights  tlii» 
Philip,  or  less  willing  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  poft*. 
seased,  by  irhat  tenure  soever  he  held  it,  these  unusual 
sions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  by  which  he  wantonly 
gave  up  countries,  in  acquiriag  or  defending  which  his  father  had 
employed  many  years,  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  motive  but  his  supeistttioas 
desire  of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been. 
forced  to  wage  against  the  pope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  tha 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states  was  poised  with  greate*' 
eqoalitj,  and  rendered  less  variable,  than  it  bad  been 
received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  VHL 
of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  great 
theatre  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany, 
contended  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dissensions  and  hosti- 
lities, though  aa  frequent  and  violent  aa  ever,  being  excited  by 
new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and 
rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  J 

The  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  dny  that  bis  adverifl 
sary,  the  duke  of  Alva,  made  bis  humiliating  submission  to  th»' 
pope.    He  was  received  in  France  as  the  gnardian  angel  of  the 
kingdom.    His  late  ill  success  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
while  his  former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of  Metz,  ver* 
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reconnted  with  exaggerated  praiae  ;  and  he  ivas  welcomed  in 
every  city  through  which  he  paaaed,  aa  the  restorer  of  public 
security,  who,  after  having  set  boundi  by  his  conduct  and  ralonr 
to  the  TiotorioUB  armB  of  Cliarles  T„  returned  now,  at  the  enil  of 
Ilia  coimtry,  to  check  the  formidable  progreaa  of  Philip's  power. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Henry  was  no  leaa  cordial 
and  hononrable.  New  titles  were  invented,  and  new  dignitiea 
created,  in  order  to  diBtinguiah  him.  He  was  appointed  lieute- 
nant-general in  chief,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with 
a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  rhich 
was  posscKaod  by  the  king  himself  Thua,  through  the  singular 
felicity  which  attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miacorriage 
of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to  aggrandize  them.  The 
^alamitiea  of  hia  country,  and  the  ill  eoaduct  of  hia  rival,  the 
constable,  esaited  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and 
power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  moat 
fortunntc  and  moat  complete  HQcceBs  of  Ilia  own  ambitious 
projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the 
high  expectations  of  hia  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  justify 
the  extraordinary  confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him, 
ordered  all  the  troops  which  could  be  got  together,  to  assemble 
at  Compiegne,  Though  tho  winter  waa  well  advanced,  and  had 
Bet  in  with  extreme  seTerity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity,  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects, 
Eo  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  con- 
siderable reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  as  formed  an  army  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
victoriouB  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at 
suEh  an  uncommon  season,  began  to  tremble  for  his  new  eon- 
quests,  particularly  St.  Quenlin,  the  fortifications  of  which  were 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  repwred. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterpriae ; 

and,  after  amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively 

different  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  sud- 

■  denly  to  the  left,  and  invested  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 

Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Eugliah  under  Edward  III.,  and 

wa»  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory  at  Creoy,    Being 
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tlie  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and  extenuTO 
territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times, 
easy  and  secure  piisaage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their 
keeping  possession  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation 
much  as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  waa 
naturally  bo  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so  impregnablej 
)  monarch  of  France,  hovr  adventurous  soever,  had  been 
bold  enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  the  domestic  strengtli  of 
England  was  broken  and  eihauated  by  the  bloody  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  LaucAster,  and  its  attention  entjrelj 
diverted  from  foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  andistorbed 
and  unthreat«ned.  Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of 
ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  military  aflairs,  and  whose  whola 
attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating  heresy  out  of  the  king* 
dom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions  for  the  safety 
ofthisimportantplaoc,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputation  of 
ita  strength  was  alone  suiBcient  for  its  security.  Full  of  thja 
opinion,  they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to 
continue  a,  practice  which  the  low  etato  of  the  queen's  fitutncea 
had  introduced  ia  times  of  peace.  As  the  country  adjaoent  to 
Calais  was  overflowed  daring  the  winter,  and  the  marshes  aroond 
it  became  impassable,  espept  by  one  avenue,  which  the  forts  of 
St.  Agatha  and  Newnham-bridgo  commanded,  it  had  been  tha 
custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  tie  greater  part  of  the  gairison. 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.  In  vain 
did  Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  Calais,  remoDstrate  against 
this  ill-timed  parsimony,  and  represent  the  possibility  of  hia 
being  attacked  suddenly,  whilehehad  not  troops  sufficient  («  man 
tho  works.  The  privy-council  treated  these  remonstrances  with, 
scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  tbo  rapacioua- 
neBS  of  the  governor;  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence 
which  is  the  companion  of  iguorance,  boasted  that  they  would 
defend  Calais  with  their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  should 
approach  it  during  winter.*  Ia  vain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed 
through  Calais  as  he  returned  from  England  to  the  Netherlands, 
warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  lo  which  it  was 
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acquaint  her  witli  wliat  was  necessary  for  its  secnrit}- ;  in 
Tain  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  garriaon  during  winter  with  a, 
detochmont  of  hia  own  troops.  Mary's  counaellorfl,  though  obse- 
quioufl  to  her  in  all  points  wherein  religion  Tras  concerned, 
distruaCed,  aa  much  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  every  propo- 
sition that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  suspecting  lliia  to  be  an 
artifice  of  PhiUp's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the  toim, 
they  neglected  hia  intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and  left  Calais 
Tvith  Jess  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garriaon  requiaite  for  its 
defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  renture 
on  an  enterprise,  that  aurpriaed  hia  own  countrymen  no  less 
than  his  enemies.  As  he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on 
conducting  his  operations  with  such  rapidity  as  would  afford  the 
Engbsh  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town  by  sea,  and 
prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  he 
pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  in 
carrying  on  aicges  during  that  age.  He  drove  tiie  English 
from  fort  St,  Agatha  at  the  first  aaaault.  He  obliged  tliem.  to 
aTjandoa  the  fort  of  Newnham- bridge,  after  defending  it  only 
tiiree  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded  the  harbour 
by  atorm ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calaia,  compelled  the  governor  to  aurrender,  as  his  feeble 
garrison,  which  did  not  exceed  fire  hundred  men,  was  worn  out 
with  the  fatigue  of  sustaining  so  many  attacks,  and  defending 
such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to 
recover  from  the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  imme- 
diately invested  Guianes,  the  garrison  of  which,  though  more 
numerous,  defended  itaelf  with  less  vigour,  and,  after  standing 
one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hamcs  was 
abandoned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  wioter,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  fatal  battle  of  9t.  Quentin  had  so  depressed  the 
languine  spirit  of  the  French,  that  their  utmost  aim  was  to 
protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming  of  making  con- 
quests on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
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the  En^ItBli  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  lield  it  two  hundred 
ten  years,  and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  ii 
where  their  dominiona  had  been  onee  very  eitcnaire.  This 
exploit,  at  the  aame  time  that  it  gave  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set  the  duke  of  Gnisc,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  eountrymen,  far  ahove  all  the  generals  of  the 
age.  They  celebrated  hia  conqneats  with  iniraoderate  transports 
of  joy ;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  pasaiona  whit^ 
animate  a  high-spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  calamity 
ia  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of  tbelr  rulers.  Mary 
and  her  ministeri,  formerly  odioua,  were  now  contemptible 
their  eyea.  All  the  terrors  of  her  scTere  and  arbitrary  admuu»- 
tiation  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and 
threats  against  those  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation 
in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowise  intercBted,  had,  by  thrill 
negligence  or  incapacity,  bronght  irreparable  disgrace 
country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  poBBession  belonging  to  tho 
Engliah  crown. 

The  ling  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former 
qneror,  Edward  III.,  with  regard  to  Calaia.  He  commanded  all 
the  English  inhabitants  to  quit  the  town,  aud  giving  their 
houses  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  be  allured  to  settle  there  by- 
granting  them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garrison, 
under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  thi^'' 
his  victorious  army  waa  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreahmen^ 
and  the  usual  inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Eerdinand  assembled  tiie 
college  of  electors  at  Franifort,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the 
instrument  whereby  Charles  Y.  had  resigned  the  imperial 
crown,  and  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delsjed, 
on  account  of  some  difGculties  which  had  occurred  concerning  tlie 
formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  tm 
event,  to  which  there  ia  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  empire. 
These  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Clinrles: 
the  electors  accepted  of  hia  resignation  ;  declared  Ferdinand 
his  lawful  successor ;  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns 
of  the  imperial  dignity. 
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H        But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusraan.  liis  chancellor,  to 

■       acc[uaiDt  the  pope  witli  this  trnneaction,  to  teatify  hia  rererence 

towarda  the  Holy  See,  nnd  to  signify  tbat,  neoordiag  to  form,  he 

would  soon  despatch  an  amboasador  extraordinary  to  treat  with 

hia  holineas  concerning  his  coronation ;  Paul,  whom  neither  es- 

perience  nor  dteappotatments  could  teach  to  bring  down  liia 

lofty  ideaa  of  the  pupal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 

as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 

into  hia  presence,  and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort 

^L    irregolor  and  invalid.     He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vieo- 

^K    gerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with  Die  keys  both  of  spiritnal 

^F     and  of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  imperial  jurisdic- 

"      tion  was  derived  ;  that  though  his  predeceasora  had  authorized 

tho  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  wliom  the  Holy  See  confirmed, 

this  privilege  was  confined  to  those  eases  when  a  vacancy  was 

»oecaBioned  by  death ;  that  tlie  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation 
had  been  presented  in  an  improper  court,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
.  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  nominate  a  person 
to  fin  the  imperial  throno  ;  that  setting  aside  all  these  objectiona, 
Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects,  which  alone  were 
aufficiont  to  render  it  void,  for  the  Protestant  electors  had  been 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  their  npoataay  from  the  CathoUe 
faith,  they  had  forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the 
electoral  office  ;  and  Ferdinand,  by  ratifying  the  eoncessions  of 
several  diets  in  favour  of  heretics,  had  rendered  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  was  instituted  for  the 
pi-otection,  not  for  the  destruction,  of  the  church.  But  after 
thundering  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  condescension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce 
all  title  to  the  imperial  crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frank- 
fort, make  professions  of  repentance  for  hia  past  conduct,  nnd 
supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm  Charles's  resigna- 
tion, as  well  aa  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might 
espect  every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  sad 
goodness.  Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difS- 
.  culties  iu  his  negotiation  with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he 
would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild  pretensions, 
I  which  astonished  him  bo  much,  that  he  hardly  knew  in  what 
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tone  lie  ougbt  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  into 
Boy  oontroTeray  concembg  tlio  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction,  and  confining  himaelf  to  the  political  consideratioDS. 
which  should  determine  the  pope  to  recognize  an  emperor 
already  in  poaBesaion,  he  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  H■n(^h  B 
light  BB  he  iniBi^ned  could  scarcely  fail  t«  Btrike  Paul,  if  he  were 
not  altogether  blind  to  his  on-n  interest.  Philip  Beoonded  Giia- 
man'g  argumeDts  wttU  great  earneatoesa,  by  rd  ambassador 
whom  he  aont  to  Eome  on  purpose,  and  beaonght  the  pope  to 
desist  from  ckimB  bo  unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate 
and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  furnish 
the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See  with  a  new  reason  for  representing' 
its  jurisdiction  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  princes,  audi 
BubveraiTe  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a' 
crime  to  attend  to  any  consideration  suggested  by  human  pru*' 
dence  or  pohcy,  when  be  thought  himself  called  upon  to  aaserfe 
the  prerogatives  of  the  papa)  see,  remained  inflexible ;  onf 
during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknowledged  as" 
emperor  by  the  court  of  Eome.* 

"While  Henry  waa  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approach-': 
ing  campaign,  he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  hia  negotiationsJ 
in  Scotland.  Long  experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots' 
the  imprudence  of  involving  their  country  in  every  quarrel* 
between  France  and  England,  neither  the  Bolicitations  of  the- 
French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the  queen- 
regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a.  kingdom 
with  which  they  were  at  peace.  On  this  occasion,  the  ardour 
of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a  turbulent  people  was  reatralned 
by  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  tranquillity,  which,  in 
former  deliberations  of  this  kind,  had  been  seldom  attended  to 
by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their  pacific- 
system,  tliey  were  estremely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  king' 
in  another  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to 
ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin, 

*  Godlcs-eus  He  Atidleat,  Cv.  V.  ap.  Gold.  Pollt.  Imper.  302,    PaUav.  lib.  iHl, 
lag.    Mfm.  de  R[Uar,  U.  748,  7S9. 
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ia  tlic  year  1548,  and  haTinu  been  educated  eince  tliat  time  in 
the  court  of  France,  she  hud  (jroirn  up  to  be  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  and  most  accomplished  pricccsseB  of  that  age.  Henrj 
demanded  the  consent  of  her  Enbjects  to  the  celebration  of  the 
marrioEe ;  and  a  parliament,  which  was  held  for  that  purpose, 
appointed  eight  commissionerH  to  represent  the  wliolo  body  of 
the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  aa 
might  be  requisite  before  it  waa  concluded.  In  settling  the 
articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every  precaution  that 
prudence  could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
independenee  of  their  country ;  while  the  French  used  every 
art  to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  conduct  of  aSaira  daring  the 
queen's  life,  and  the  Buccession  of  the  crown  on.  the  event  of 
her  demise.  The  marriage  waa  celebrated  with  pomp  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  parties,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at 
that  time  the  moat  splendid  in  Europe.*  Thus  Henry,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  had  the  glory  of  reeoTering  an  impor- 
tant posaeaaion  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom. 
By  this  event,  too,  the  dulie  of  Guise  acquired  new  considera- 
tion and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  apparent 
heir  of  the  crown,  rising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  subjects,  that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
great  actions  seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  permanent 
than  it  waa  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dauphin's  mar- 
riage, the  duke  of  Guise  wna  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
with  the  same  unlimited  powers  as  formerly.  Henry  had 
received  such  liberal  auppbea  from  his  subjects,  that  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well  appointed ; 
while  Philip,  eshauated  by  the  extraordinary  cffijrts  of  the 
preceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his 
forces  during  the  winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  au  army  into 
the  field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The  duke 
of  Guiso  did  not  lose  the  favourable  opportunity  which  his 
superiority  afforded  him.    He  invested  Thionville,  in  the  duchy 
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of  Lasembonrg,  one  of  the  atrongeat  towns  on  the  frontiers  a 
the  Ketherlands,  and  of  great  iroportsnce  to  France  by  it»l 
neighbourhood  to  Metz;   and,  sotwithstanding  tiie  obstinat*  * 
valour  -nitb  wbick  it  was  defended,  be  forced  it  to  capitulate   , 
after  a  siega  of  three  wcelts.* 

£ut  tbe  aaccoss  of  this  enterprise]  which  it  was  czpeoted 
would  lead  to  other  eonqueata,  waa  more  than  counterbalaoced 
by  an  erent  which  happened  in  another  part  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Mareohal  de  Termes,  governor  of  Cnlais, 
haying  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppoeitioE,  invested  J 
Dnnhirk  with  an  anny  of  fonrteen  thousand  men,  and  took  ili  I 
by  storm  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.'  Hence  he  adranced 
towards  Nieuport,  which  laust  have  aoon  fallen  into  his  hands, 
if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Epnont  with  a  superior  army 
had  not  mode  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Tbe  French  troops  were 
ao  much  encnmbered  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at 
Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open  country,  that  they  moved  J 
slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  I 
artillery  behind  him,  marched  with  sueh  rapidity  that  he  came 
up  with  them  near  Gravelinea,  and  attacked  them  with  the 
utmost  jmpetuoaity.  De  Termes,  who  had  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage  in  the  an6;le 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him 
with  great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in 
pecse,  the  desperate  Taloor  of  the  French,  who  foresaw 
unavoidable  destruction  that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  ii 
enemy's  country,  connterhalancing  the  superior  number  of  the 
Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru- 
dence does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  A  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  crniaing 
on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the 
place  of  the  engagement,  entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its 
great  guns  against  tho  right  wing  of  the  French,  with  audi 
effect  aa  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flen  ' 
assistance,  so  unexpected  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spiritt  J 
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redoubled  their  efforta,  that  they  might  not  loee  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  preaeated  them,  or  give  the  enemy  time  to 
recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of  tho  French 
soon  became  universal.  Ifear  tn-o  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot  i  a  greater  numher  fell  hy  tho  hands  of  the  pensants,  who, 
in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been 
plundered,  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  mnsBiicrcd  them  without 
mercy ;  the  rcat  were  taken  priaonerB,  together  with  De  Termes, 
their  general,  and  many  officers  of  distinction.* 

This  Bigna]  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont  naa 
afterwards  so  ill  requited  by  Pliiijp,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise 
to  relinqniBh  all  other  schemeB,  and  to  hasten  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppoae  the  progivss  of  the 
enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaBter,  however,  reflected  new 
lustre  on  hia  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyea  of  his 
countrymen  towarda  hini,  as  tho  only  general  on  whose  arms 
victory  always  attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  aa  well  as  good 
fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced 
the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with  ao  many  troops  drawn  from  the 
adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from,  one  another ;  and  each 
monarch  having  joined  hia  reapeotive  army,  it  waa  expected, 
after  the  vieiisitndea  of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and 
the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at  laat  deter- 
mine which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  naeendant  for  tho 
future,  and  give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  hiid  it  in 
their  power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination,  to  bring 
tho  determination  of  auch  an  important  point  to  depend  upon 
the  uncertain  issue  of  a  single  battle.  The  fatal  engagemcntB 
at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravolines  were  too  recent  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten i  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  aamo  troops, 
commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed 
over  his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which 
was  not  common  to  him.    Fhilip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold 
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Operations  in  war,  naturally  leaned  to  cautious  meaanreai  and 
was  not  diapOBcd  to  hazard  anything  aj^ainst  a  general  eo  for- 
tunate and  aucc.esaful  as  the  duke  of  Guiac.  Botli  mouardis, 
aa  if  hy  ajrreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  fortifying-  their 
campa  earafnlly,  avoided  every  stirmish  or  rencounter  tiiat 
might  bring  on  &  general  engagemeDt. 

While  the  armies  continnod  in  this  inaction,  peace  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered 
sn  inclination  to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish 
it.  The  kingdoms  of  Franee  and  Spain  hod  been  engaged  during 
half  a  century  in  almost  continual  wars,  carried  on  at  a  great 
expense,  and  productive  of  no  considerable  advantage  to  either. 
Exhausted  by  estrflOrdlaary  and  unceasing  efforts,  which 
exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
tomed  before  tiie  rivalship  between  Charles  V,  and  Francis 
bothnotiona  longed  ao  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  orderfc*- 
recruit  their  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with 
difficulty  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilities.  The 
priTate  incliDationa  of  both  the  kings  concurred  with  those  of 
their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish  for  pea«  by  his  fond 
desire  of  returning  to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  hia  infancy  to 
the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to 
it  with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at 
ease  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  SB  ho  eould  not 
quit  the  Low  Countries,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  and 
venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain,  during  the  continuance  of  war,  the 
prospect  of  a  pacification,  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to 
execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable.  Henry- 
was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  and 
occupations  of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion, and  bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  sup- 
prcBsing  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading- 
-with  such  rapidity  in  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  France, 
that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  estabhshed  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of 
their  respective  monarchs,  tliero  was  a  secret  intrigue 
on  in  the  court  of  France,  which  contributed  as  mucli  as  ntj 
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«f  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace.  The  constable  Montmorencj,  during  bis  captivity, 
beheld  the  rapid  eucceaa  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Gnise  with  the  enyj  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained 
hj  the  princes  of  Lorraiu  he  considered  as  a  freah  wonad  to  his 
own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with  what  malevolent  addreas  it 
would  be  improved  to  diniiniah  hia  credit  witb  the  king,  and  to 
angment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These  arts,  he  was  afraid, 
might,  by  degreea,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry, 
ao  aa  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him- 
self. But  be  could  not  diacover  any  remedy  for  this,  unleag  be 
were  allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  whether  by  hia 
presence  he  could  defeat  the  artifices  of  bis  enemies,  and  revive 
those  warm  and  tender  sentiments  which  bad  long  attached 
Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  ao  entire,  as  reaembled  rather 
the  cordiality  of  private  friendahip  than  the  cold  and  aelfisli  con- 
nection between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers.  While 
Montmorency  waa  forming  schemea  and  wishes  for  hia  return  fjj 
Prance  with  much  aaxiety  of  miad,  but  with  little  hope  of  buc- 
ceaa,  an  unexpected  incident  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  abarcd  with  his  brother  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  participated  of  the  power  which  that  conferred, 
did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  duke  of 
Gnise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he  forgot  how  much 
they  hod  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevation  to  their  con- 
nections with  the  duchess  of  Valentinoia,  and  rainly  aacrilied  all 
to  the  estraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not 
only  to  neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and 
to  talk  with  a  sarcastic  liberty  of  her  character  and  person.  That 
singular  woman,  who,  if  we  may  beheve  contemporary  writers, 
retained  thobeanty  and  charma  of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore, 
and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  Henry  still  doted  with  all  the 
fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibility,  and  set  herself 
witli  eagerness  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited.  Aa 
there  was  no  method  of  supplanting  the  princes  of  Lorrain  so 
effectually  as  by  ii  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  sho 
proposed  the  marriap  of  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his 
sons,  as  the  bond  of  their  future  unioo ;  and  Montmorency  readily 
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gave  bis  consent  to  the  match.  Haying  thus  cemented  tbmr 
alliance,  the  duphess  employed  all  her  influence  with  the  king,  in 
ordec  to  confirm  hia  inclinBtionB  towBrds  peace,  and  to  induce 
kim  to  taVe  the  Bteps  necesBar;  for  attaining  it.  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  liind  woald  come  with  great  propriety 
from  the  constable,  and,  if  intrusted  to  the  coadnct  of  his 
dence,  conld  hardly  fail  of  SQCcees. 

Henry,  long  Bccuatomed  to  commit  aU  affairs  of  impoitancf 
the  management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  eneon- 
tagement  to  return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote 
diately  with  liis  usual  familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  liim, 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  the  first  opportonity  of  Hounding 
Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  pence.  Montmorency 
made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel.  He 
opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
high  command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  military 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  waa  weaay 
of  remaining  in  esilc,  and  languiahed  to  return  into  his  paternal 
dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospeet  of  his  recoTeriog  posses- 
sion  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  as  the  only  event  by  which 
he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to 
Philip's  private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed 
on  him  not  only  to  discover  a  dispoaition  on  his  part  towErds 
BECommodation,  but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on  lus 
parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sovereign  in 
his  pacific  sentimenla.  Henry  received  the  constable  with  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  regard ;  absence,  instead  of  having 
abated  or  eitinguished  the  monarch's  friendahip,  seemed  to  have 
given  it  new  ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  lus 
appearance  in  court,  assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  tbaa 
ever  in  his  aflTcction,  and  a  more  perfect  ascendant  over  hia  mind. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  tlio  dulro  of  Guise  prudently  gave 
way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose,  and,  con- 
fining themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  witli> 
oat  any  struggle,  the  constable  and  ducheaa  of  Valentinois  to 
direct  public  afl'aira  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed 
the  king  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace. 
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did  the  eame.  The  obbcy  of  Cereamp  was  fised  on  as  tlie  pkee 
of  oongreBB ;  and  all  military  operations  were  immediately  termi- 
nated by  a  BUEpecBion  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  towardi  a  treaty- 
■which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  whose  ambi- 
tion Lad  so  long  disturbed  it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Justus.  When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed 
Buch  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would  have  suiled  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table 
was  neat  but  plain ;  his  domestics  fen ;  his  iatercourse  with  them 
familiar;  all  the  cumbersome  and  cercmoniooa  forms  of  attend- 
ance on  his  person  were  entirety  abolished,  as  deatruetive  of 
that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to 
soothetheremainderof  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
together  with  hia  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of 
government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission 
&om  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  he 
«njoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble 
Bolitade,  than  all  hia  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The 
amhitioua  thoughts  and  projeota  which  had  so  long  engroaaed 
and  disquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind ;  far  from 
taking  any  part  in.  the  political  tranaaotiona  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  he  restrained  hb  curiosity  even  from  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning them  i  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  which 
he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising 
from  his  thorough  esperience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  aa  from  the 
pleasing  reflection  of  having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him. 
Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  hia  garden  with  his  own 
hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a 
little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  single 
servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his 
apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these 
more  active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who 
resided  near  the  monastery  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  tbem 
familiarly  at  his  table ;  or  he  employed  himself  in  studying 
jaechanical  prinoiples,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of  mechan- 

i,  of  which  he  had  always  beaa  remarkably  fond,  and  to 
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whioli  Ilia  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this 
engaged  Tutriono,  one  of  the  moat  ingeuioua  artists  of  tlutt 
to  Bccorapany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  luboured  together  -with 
him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as 
in  malting  esperimenta  with  regard  to  their  respective  powers  j 
and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or 
perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He  relieved  his  mind,  at 
intervals,  irith  slighter  and  more  fantastic  works  of  meclianism, 
in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  h;  the  structure  of  internal 
springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to  tlie 
niahment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  heholding 
which  tiey  could  not  comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  thei* 
CIVIL  senses,  and  sometimes  snspected  Charles  and  Tnrri 
being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers.  He  was  particularly 
curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches  ; 
and  having  fouud,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exnetiy  alike,  he  rofloetcd,  it  is  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having 
bestowed  so  much  time  and  khour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concem- 
iug  the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  matiner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  hia 
time,  he  constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for 
religious  e\eroiaes.  He  regularly  attended  divine  service  in  tho 
chapel  of  the  monastery,  every  morning  and  evenings  he  took 
great  pleasure  in.  reading  books  of  devotion,  particularly  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard ;  and  conversed  mnell 
with  his  confessor  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  on  pious  sab- 
jecta.  Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  s 
manner  not  imbecoming  a  man  perfectly  disengaged  from  the 
sffairs  of  the  present  life,  and  standing  on  tho  confines  of  a 
futiure  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements,  wliich  soothed 
his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with 
tion  to  business;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he 
ncceBsary  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  loi 
intermission  than  usual,  returned  with  a  pioportional  inereaao 
violence.    His  shattered  constitution  had  not  vigoar  enough,. 
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Tnuning  to  witlistajid  such  u  sliock.  It  enfeebled  Lis  mind  ss 
much  aa  his  body,  and  from  tiiis  period  we  hardly  diacortt  aoy 
traces  of  tbat  souad  and  maaculine  understanding  which  diatin- 
guiskcd  Charles  amangluB  uonteniporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid 
luperBtition  depressed  hia  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amnae- 
ments  of  any  kind,  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner 
of  hving,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monaatic  austerity.  He  deaired 
no  other  society  than  that  of  monliB,  and  was  almoat  continually 
employed  witli  them  in  chantiog  the  hymns  of  the  miaaal.  Ag 
on  expiation  for  hia  aina,  he  gaye  himself  tho  discipliao  ia  eeoret 
with  Huch  severity,  that  tho  whip  of  corda  which  he  employed  as 
the  instrument  of  his  punishment  was  found,  after  his  deceaEe, 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acta  of 
mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  not  unexampled. 
The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which,  always  accom- 
paniea  superstition,  still  continued  to  diac[uiet  him,  and,  depre- 
ciatmg  all  the  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  Bomethiog  extraordinary,  at 
some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal 
and  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  whieh  he  flsed  was 
as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested 
to  a  weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
own  obsequies  before  his  death.  He  ordered  hia  tomb  to  bo 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery.  His  domestics  marched 
thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapera  in  their  hands. 
He  himself  followed  in  hia  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
with  much  solemnity.  Tke  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted, 
and  Charles  joined  lu  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the 
rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  hia  attend- 
ants shed,  sa  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  Tiio 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the 
usual  form,  and  nil  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  colBn,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  tlioso  awful  sentiments  wliich 
such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either 
the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which 
tho  image  of  death  lolt  on  hia  mind,  afiected  him  so  much,  that 
next  dny  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.    His  feeble  frame  could 
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nut  loo^  resist  its  violenre,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  Si 
tember,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
five  days.* 

Ab  Charles  was  the  first  prioae  of  the  ago  in  rank  and  dignity, 
the  part  which  he  ttet«d,  whether  we  consider  the  greatnesB,  tLe 
variety,  or  the  success  of  his  undertakings,  was  tho  most  con- 
Bpicuoue.  It  is  from  an  attentive  ohaervation  of  hia  conduct, 
not  from  tho  cxaggerttted  praises  of  the  Spanish  historians,  or 
the  nndiatinguiahiiig  censure  of  the  French,  that  a  just  idea  of 
Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  he  collected.  He  possessed 
qualities  so  pecuBar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and 
not  only  distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, but  account  for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  eo 
long  maintained.  In  forming  hia  schemes,  he  was  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  habit,  cautioos  and  considerate.  Sorn  with  talents 
which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late  in  attaiiun{^ 
maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  every  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  atten- 
tion. He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and, 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by 
pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amusement,  he  revolved  it, 
in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  communicated  the 
matter  to  his  miniaters,  and,  after  hearing  their  opinions,  took 
hia  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows 
such  slow  and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of 
qoence,  Charles's  measures,  instead  of  resemblbg  the  desultory 
and  irregular  salhea  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had  tho 
appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  were 
arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  accident 
was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  re> 
markahle  than  his  patience  in  deliberation.  Ho  did  not  discover 
greater  sagacity  in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  pro- 
per to  pursue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding  out  the 
for  rendering  his  pursuit  of  them  successlul.  Though  he  had 
naturally  so  little  of  tho  martial  turn,  that,  during  tho  most 
ardent  and  bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabinet 
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inactive,  yet,  whea  he  chOBC  at  lengtli  to  appear  at  the  liead  of 
Iiis  armiea,  hia  mind  was  bo  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in 
every  dJreetioD,  tliat  he  acquired  aach  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  Buch  talenta  for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in 
reputation  and  auecess  to  the  most  ahle  generals  of  the  age. 
But  Charles  posBesBed,  in  the  moat  eminent  degree,  the  Bcienco 
which  is  of  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of  knowing 
men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  departmenta 
which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievrea  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  tlic  field,  no  ministei 
in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  coart,  no  goremor  of 
a  province,  whose  abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which 
he  reposed  in  them.  Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affa- 
bility of  manners  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who 
approauhed  hia  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which 
aeenre  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  generala ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munifi- 
cence i  ho  neither  envied  their  fame  nor  diacorered  any  jealousy 
of  their  power.  "  Almost  all  tho  generals  who  conducted  his 
armies  may  be  placed  on  a  icrel  with  those  illustrious  personages 
who  have  attained  the  higheet  eminence  of  military  glory ;  and 
his  ailvantagea  over  his  rivals  are  to  bo  ascribed  bo  manifestly  to 
the  anperioT  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degree, 
from  his  ovrn  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness  in 
employing,  such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted 
proofs  of  a  capacity  for  government, 

TJiere  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character 
which  must  considerably  abate  tho  admiration  due  to  his  estra- 
ordinary  talents.  Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and,  though, 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his 
own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of  establish- 
ing a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire 
of  being  distingaishcd  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in  continual 
wars,  which  not  only  exhauated  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leiBure  for  giving  attention  to  tho  interior  polioe 
nd  improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of  every 
prince  who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people  the  end  of  his 
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governmept.    Charles,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  liavinv  4 
added  tlie  imperial  crown  to  the  liin);dom3  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
hereditary  do:ainions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Burgundy, 
this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  eQgaged 
him  in  schemes  ao  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  feeling 
Lis  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often 
!ow  ortificea,  unbecoraioE  hia  superior  talents,  and 
?ntured  on  auch  deviations  from  integrity  as  wera 
diahonouruble  in  a  great  prince.    His  insidious  and  fraudalout 
policy   appeared   more    conspicuous,   and   was   rendered   more 
odious,  hy  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  undesigning  cha> 
racter  of  his  contemporaries,  Francis  I.  nnd  Henry  VIII.     This 
difference,  though  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  ■ 
tempers,  must  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  such  an  oppositiott .  J 
in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct,  as  affords  some  excuse    | 
for  this  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  aa 
a  justification  of  it,     Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  hut  from 
the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the 
object  in  view,    Charles's  measures  being  the  result  of  cool 
reflection,  were  disposed  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  oa 
upon  a  concerted  plan.     Persons  who  act  in  the  former  manner, 
naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  without  assuming  any  disguise, 
or  displaying  much  address.     Such  aa  hold  the  latter  courst 
apt,  in  forming  as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs,  to  employ   1 
such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often  ] 
■degenerate  into  deceit. 

The  eircumstancea  tranamitted  to  us  with  respect  to  Ciiarles'a 
private  deportment  and  character,  are  fewer  and  less  interesting 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors    | 
who  have  undertaien  to  write  an  account  of  his  life.    These  J 
are  not  the  object  of  this  history,  which  aims  more  at  reprei 
ing  the  great  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  point-  ■ 
ing  out  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the  political  state  of  1 
Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Englaad,  con- 
tinued their  conferences  at  Cercamp;  and  though  each  of  them,   I 
with  the  usual  art  of  negotiators,  made  at  first  very  liigh  | 
demands  in  the  name  of  their  respective  courts,  yet,  as  tiey  | 
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were  all  equally  desiroua  of  peace,  tliej  would  have  consented 
reciprocally  to  aucli  abatemeota  and  restrictions  of  tlieir  claima 
03  must  liave  romored  evfry  obatacle  to  an  accommodation. 
The  deatK  of  Charles  V,  was  a  new  raotiTe  with  Philip  to  hasten 
the  conclnaion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  re- 
turning into  Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or 
more  illustrious  than  himself.  But,  in  spite  of  the  concurrinij 
wishes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  event  happened  which 
oeeusioncd  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiations.  About  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cereamp,  Mary 
of  England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign,  and  Elizabeth, 
her  sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  qneen  with  universal 
joy.  As  the  powers  of  the  English,  plenipotentiaries  expired  on 
the  death  of  their  mistress,  they  could  not  proceed  until  thej 
received  a  commission  and  instructions  from  their  new  sovereign. 
Gcnry  and  Philip  beheld  Ehzabeth'a  elevation  to  the  throne 
with  equal  solicitude,  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration, 
trader  the  most  difficult  cireuraatances,  and  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely delicate,  that  princess  had  conducted  herself  with 
prudence  and  address  far  exceeding  her  years,  they  had  con- 
ceived a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  espec- 
tations  of  a  reign  very  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally 
senaible  of  the  importance  of  gaining  her  favour,  both  monarchs 
set  themselves  with  emulation  to  court  it,  and  employed  every 
art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence.  Each 
of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Elizabeth, 
to  plead  in  hie  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat  in 
his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force 
her  to  fly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful 
interceasion,  had  prevented  Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most 
fatal  extremities  against  her  sister.  Each  of  them  endeavoured 
now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in  his  favour.  Ilenry 
wrote  to  Ehzabeth  soon  after  lier  accession  with  the  warmest 
expreaaions  of  regard  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not 
Bs  a  national  qnorrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind  partiaUty 
to  her  husband,  and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.  Ho 
entreated  her  to  disengage  herself  from  an  alliance  which  bad 
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proved  so  nnfortonate  to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  Beparate 
peace  with  him,  without  mingHng  her  interesta  with  those  of 
Spain,  from  wliich  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Fhilip,  on  the  other  Imnd,  univilUng  to  lose  his  conneotion  witli 
England,  the  importajice  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with 
France,  he  had  bo  recently  eiperienced,  not  only  vied  with 
Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  professions 
of  his  resolution  to  cnltivate  the  strictest  amity  with  hor  ;  but, 
in  oi^der  to  confirm  and  perpetaate  theii  union,  he  offered  him> 
self  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation 
bom  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Eliiiaheth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  raonarcbs  atten- 
tively, and  with  that  provident  diHeernment  of  her  true  interest 
which  was  conspicuous  in  all  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some 
encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  n,  separate  negotiatiou, 
because  it  opened  a  channel  of  correspondence  with  France, 
which  she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip  should 
not  discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitade  for  securing  to  her 
proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  step 
with  the  most  cautious  reserve,  that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's 
auspicious  temper,  and  lose  an  ally  in  attempting  U>  gain  an 
enemy.*  Henry  himself,  by  an  unpardonable  act  of  indis- 
cretion, prevented  Ler  from  carrying  her  intercourse  with  him 
to  such  a  length  aa  might  hare  ofiended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  fnendship  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  hia 
daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  source 
of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  extin- 
guished at  once  all  the  confidence  that  might  have  growa 
between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust, 
resentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  aooa  found  that  she 
must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peooa 
only  from  negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.f 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after  her 
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.  to  tbe  eame  pienipotentiariea  i^hom  her  sister  had 
employed,  she  now  instructed  them  to  act  in  every  point  in 
concert  with  the  pleoipotentiirieB  of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  step 
until  they  had  previously  eoneulted  with  them.*  But  though 
she  deemed  it  prudent  to  aeaumo  thii  appearance  of  confidence 
in  the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  hovr  far  to  carry  it, 
and  discoTered  no  inclination  to  nccept  of  that  estraordiuftry 
propoaal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The 
English  iiad  expressed  so  openly  their  detestation  of  her  sister'a 
choice  of  him,  that  it  would  have  heen  highly  imprudent  to 
have  esasperated  them  hy  renewing  that  odiona  alliance.  She 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh,  imperioua  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  hushand.  Nor  conld  she  admit  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  pope  to  bo  sufficient  to  authorize  her  marrying 
him,  without  condemning  her  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  and  acknowledging  of  consequence  that  her  mother's 
marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate.  But  though 
she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addreascs,  the  situation 
of  her  affairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  returned 
her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so 
tempered  with  respect,  that  though  they  gave  him  no  reason  to 
be  secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether  estinguiah  his 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  hy  the  prudence  with  which  she 
concealed  her  sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for 
Bomo  time  after  her  accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that 
he  warmly  espoused  her  interest  in  the  conferences  which  were 
renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Chateau- 
Cambresis.  A  definitive  treaty,  which  was  to  adjust  the 
ckims  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  required  the 
cjamination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such 
infinite  and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a 
great  length.  But  the  eonstahie  Montmorency  exerted  himaeli 
with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately 
to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  in  order  to  ohviato  or 
remove  every  difficulty,  that  all  points  in  dispute  were  adjusted 
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at  Icegth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  Hatiafactioa  in  erer^ 
particular  to  Searj  aad  FLilip ;  and  tlie  lust  hand  was  ready  ta. 
bo  put  to  tliB  treaty  between  tliem. 

The  claims  of  EDgland  remained  as  the  oaljohatadeto  retard 
it.  Elizabeth  demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most 
peremptory  tone,  as  an  essential  condition  of  her  conseuliny  to 
peace.  Henry  refused  to  give  up  that  important  conquest;  and 
both,  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution  with,  unalterable 
firmness.  PiiiUp  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  pretensions  to 
Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  English, 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recover- 
ing what  fhej  had  lost  by  espousing  his  cause  ;  nor  solely  with 
a  view  of  soothing  Elizabeth  bj  this  manifestation  of  zeal  foi> 
her  interest ;  but  in  order  to  render  France  less  formidable,  by 
securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy  access  into  the  heart. 
of  the  kingdom.  The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he' 
seconded  the  arguments  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  soon 
began  to  relax.  During  the  course  of  tlie  negotiation,  Elizahethr 
who  now  felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  tlirone,  began  to  take 
Bueh  open  and  rigorous  measures,  not  only  for  oyerturnin;;  all 
that  her  sister  Lad  done  in  favour  of  Popery,  but  for  establish- 
ing the  Protestant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  convinced 
rliilip  that  his  hopes  of  a  union,  with  her  had  been  from  the 
beginning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period  his 
interpositions  in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  ■ 
merely  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of 
remote  political  interests.  Elizabeth,  having  reason  to  espect 
such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it.  Bot  a» 
nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detriment  to  her  people,  or 
more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration, 
than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  eub- 
mitting  to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed, 
and  that  she  must  reckon  upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who 
was  now  united  to  her  by  a  very  feeble  tic,  if  she  did  not 
speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and  attain- 
able. She  accordingly  gave  new  instruetions  to  her  ambassadors  i 
and  Philip's  plenipoteutiarics  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
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Preneli  and  them.'Hii  espedient  was  fullen  upon,  wliicU,  in  aome 
degree,  justified  Eliiaheth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of  lier 
first  demand  vrith  regard  to  Calaia.  All  lesser  orticleB  were 
settled  without  mucii  diaoussion  or  delay.  Philip,  that  lie  miglit 
not  appear  to  have  abandoned  tko  Eoglish,  ineistcd  that  the 
treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  he  concluded  in 
form,  before  that  hetween  the  Frencli  monarch  and  himself. 
The  one  waa  signed  on  the  2nd  duy  of  April,  the  other  on  the 
day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  betiveeu  France  and  England  contained 
no  articles  of  real  importance,  but  that  which  resppeted  Calais. 
It  Tvaa  stipulated, — That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  pos- 
session of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during  eight 
years;  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  should  restore  it 
to  England  ;  that,  in  cnae  of  non -performance,  he  should  forfeit 
fire  hundred  thousand  orowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  sum, 
seven  or  eight  -wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects, 
should  grant  security  ;  that  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be 
giffen  as  hostages  until  that  security  were  provided ;  that, 
although  the  forfeit  of  five  hnndred  thousand  crowns  should  be 
paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain  entire, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired; 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the 
treaty;  that  if  they  or  the  French  king  ahonld  violate  the  peace 
by  any  hostile  action,  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  reetoro 
Calais  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  tho  treaty  pro- 
ceeded from  Elizabeth,  then  Henry  and  the  king  and  queen  of 
Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many 
precautious  were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend 
the  restitution  of  Calais,  nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth 
expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  she  could  maintain, 
during  tie  course  of  eight  years,  such  perfect  concord  both  with 
France  and  Scotland,  oa  not  to  afl"ord  Henry  some  pretext  for 
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alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But,  even  if  that  tei 
should  elapse  without  any  gnmnd  for  complaint,  Henry  inigl 
then  choose  to  pay  the  Bum  stipulated,  and  ^Elizabeth  had 
method  of  asaertiug  her  right  but  by  force  of  arm*.  Howe\ 
by  throiring  the  artidea  in  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Calais  i: 
this  form,  EEzabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  every  denomina- 
tion ;  she  gave  men  of  diacemmcnt  a  striking  proof  of  her 
address,  in  paliiatiug  what  she  could  not  prevent ;  and  amused 
the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  such  an  important  plaoa 
would  have  appeared  altogether  infamous,  with  a  prospect  of] 
recovering  in  a  short  time  that  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  Ut 
facilitate  the  .conclusioa  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
was  the  negotiating  two  treaties  of  marriage,  one  between. 
Dlizabcth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Fhihp,  who  sup- 
planted his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  that 
princess  Lad  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cer- 
camp :  the  other  between  Margaret,  Henry's  only  aiater,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  For,  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may 
often  be  among  princes,  or  how  little  soever  they  may  T^ard 
them  when  poshed  onto  act  by  motives  of  ambition,  they  aisome 
on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  bebg  so  far  influenced  by 
these  domestic  affections,  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  measarea 
and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  neceseary,  but  know  to  be 
impohtic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the  use  Henry  made  of 
the  two  marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having 
secured  an  honourable  establiehment  for  his  sister  and  bis 
daughter,  ho,  in  consideration  of  these,  granted  terms  both  to 
Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  be  would  not,  on  any 
other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
were, — That  a  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  Bhouldbe  established, 
between  the  two  crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  that  the  two 
monarchs  should  labour  in  concert  to  procure  the  convocatiim  of 
a  general  council,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy,  at>d 
restore  imity  and  concord  to  the  Christian  Church;  that  all 
conquests  made  by  either  party,  in  this  side  of  the  Alpa, 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1551,  should  be  mul 
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restored ;  tliat  the  dnchy  of  Savoy,  the  prmcipahty  of  Piedmoot, 
tile  country  of  Breasy,  and  n.11  the  other  territories  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  dukea  of  Savoy,  should  be  restorud  to  Emanuel  Pki- 
lihert,  immediately  alter  the  ejelration  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Franc  th  t  we  f  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol, 
Chivaz,  and  Villano  a  pt  d    of  which   Henry  should  keep 

poEsessioQ  until  his  la  m  to  th  s  places,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother, should  bo  tr  d  and  d  d  d  m  course  of  law  ;  tliat,  as 
long  as  Henry  retained  the  e  plac  e  a  his  hands,  Philip  should 
be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  ofVerceSli  and  Asti; 
that  the  French  kinf;  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places 
which  ho  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Sienese,  and  renounce  all 
future  pretcnsioDB  to  them  ;  that  he  should  restore  the  marqui- 
eate  of  Montforrat  to  the  duke  of  Mantua;  that  he  shoald 
receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns 
which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica;  that  none  of 
the  princes  or  states  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while 
tinder  the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past 
transactions  in  obhrion.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Scots,  and  almost  every  prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  were 
comprehended  in  thia  pacifi-cation,  as  the  alhes  either  of  Henry 
or  of  Philip* 

Thus,  hy  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-eatahiiBhed  in 
Europe.  All  the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  lon^  embroiled 
the  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  that  had  transmitted 
hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from 
Francis  to  Henry,  soemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally  termi- 
nated. The  French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  conditions 
of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitions  minister,  in  order  to  recover 
bis  liberty,  and  an  artfnl  mistress,  that  she  might  gratify  her  re- 
Beutment.  had  seduced  their  toocasymonarch.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  Sf^ioBt  the  folly  of  giving  up  to  the  enemies  of  France  a 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low  Countries 
or  in  Italj,  in  return  for  the  three  insignificanl  towns  of  St. 
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Quentin,  Hkid,  and  Catelet.    They  considered  it 

atain  upon  the  glory  of  tlie 

ritofies  so  extensive,  and  bo  capable  of  being  defended  that  the 

onemy  coold  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  th.em  out  of  its  hands,  after 

many  years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  -without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  of] 
being  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified 
treaty,  and  executed  with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  ati 
lated  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Savoy  repaired  with  a  numeroiw' 
retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  hia  marriage  with  Henry" 
sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same  capital,  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the  iiam« 
of  hia  master.  They  were  received  with  eitraordinary  magnifi- 
cence by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities 
on  that  occasion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and 
tragical  accident.  His  son,  Francis  U,,  a  prince  under  age,  of  a 
weak  constitution,  and  of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded 
him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  hia  violent  and  imperious  pontifi- 
cate, at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  disgusted  even  with  Ilia 
own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and  deserted  by  the 
succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by  their  influence  to  the 
papal  thrown,  were  condemned  lo  the  punishment  which  their 
crimes  and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous 
as  tbcir  Jives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personages 
who  had  long  sustained  the  principal  characters  on  the  great 
theatre  of  Europe,  disappeared  about  the  same  time.  A  more 
known  period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  otlicr  actors  enter 
upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  passioiia  ; 
new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  oooiqjied  and 
disquieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished 
appear  wonderfully  disproportioned  to  the  efforts  which  havA 
been  exerted.  Conquests  are  never  very  extensive  or  rapid,  but 
among  nations  whose  progress  in  improvement  is  extremely  tm* 
equal.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  gallanb 
people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admirabl 
military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  aanlc  in  luxury,  and  aneg 
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Fated  by  espesHiTe  refinement ;  trlien  Genohizcan  and  Tamerlane, 
witli  tieir  armieB  of  hardy  barbariana,  poured  in  upon  nations, 
enfeebled  by  the  chmate  in  whicli  they  lired,  or  by  the  arts  and 
commerce  which  they  cultiTated,  these  ooaquerora,  like  a  torrent, 
ewept  evcrytkinf;  before  them,  subduing'  kingdoniH  and  provinces 
in  aa  short  a  space  of  tima  bb  waB  requisite  to  march  through 
them.  Eut  when  natiocs  ore  ia  a,  state  similar  to  each  other, 
and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement,  tiiey 
are  not  exposed  to  tho  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  their  progresB  in  the  art  of  ivar,  their 
political  sagacity  and  address,  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of 
states  in  this  situation  depends  not  on  a  single  battle.  Their 
internal  resources  are  many  and  rarions.  Nor  are  they  them- 
selves alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in  their  own 
defence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporary 
adrantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the 
fiercest  and  most  lengthened  contests,  all  the  rival  nations  are 
eshauated,  none  are  conquered.  At  length  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  conclude  a  peace,  which  restores  to  each  almost  the 
same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly 
in  possession. 

Such  was  the  Btat-c  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
No  prince  was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  ren- 
der his  efibrts  irresistible,  and  hia  conquests  easy.  No  nation 
had  made  progress  in  improTement  so  far  beyond  its  neighbours 
as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-eminence.  Each  state 
derircd  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to  some  inconvenience, 
from  its  situation  or  its  climate  ;  each  was  distinguished  by  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of 
its  goTernment.  But  the  advantages  possessed  by  ono  state 
were  counterbalanced  by  circumstances  favourable  to  others ; 
and  this  prevented  any  from  attaining  such  superiority  as  might 
have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  iu  that  age,  as  in 
the  present,  were  like  ono  great  family :  there  were  some  features 
common  to  all,  which  filed  a  resemblance ;  there  were  certain 
peculiarities  conspicoous  in  each,  which  marked  a  diatinction. 
But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character 
and  of  genius  whicli,  in  almost  every  period  of  history,  has 
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esoltcd  the  Eiiropeans  above  the  iiihabitantB  of  the  other  quarteisj 
of  tlie  globe,  and  scemB  to  hare  destined  tho  one  to  rule,  and^ 
the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  rescmblaiico  and  equality  in  improve-i 
ment  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  prerented 
reigu  of  Charles  T.  from  being  distinguished  by  such  sudden. 
and  cxtensivo  conquests  as  occur  in  some  other  periods  of  his*] 
tory,  yet.  during  the  conrae  of  hia  administration,  all  the  con- 
siderable states  in  Europe  sufiered  a  remarkable  change  in 
their  political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  cTents  whioli 
have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force,  but  atill  continue  to  operat* 
in  a  greater  or  in  a  lees  degree.  It  viaa  during  his  reign,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  efforts  to  which  his  enterprising 
ambitiou  roused  him,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
acquired  internal  vigour ;  that  they  discerned  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  possessed  ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  know  how  to  render  it  formidable  to 
others.  It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  Iting- 
donifl  of  Europe,  which  in  former  timea  seemed  frequently  to 
act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  disjoined,  became  bo  tharougUy 
acquainted  and  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as  to 
form  one  great  political  system,  in  wliich  each  took  a  atation, 
wherein  it  has  remained  since  that  time  with  less  Tariation 
than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  aetii 
centuries. 

Tho  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of' 
Austria  were  not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power, 
but  more  discernible  and  conspicuous.  I  have  already  enu- 
merated the  extensive  territorities  which  descended  t»  Charlea 
from  his  Austrian,  Burgundiac,  and  Spanish  ancestors.*  To 
these  he  himself  added  the  imperial  dignity ;  and,  as  if  all  this 
hsd  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  Heomed 
to  be  extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  hia  command. 
Upon  his  resignation,  the  Bnrgnndian  provinces,  and  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  devolved  to  Philip.     But  Charles  transmitted  his 
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dominiona  to  hia  son  in  a.  condition  very  dlSercnt  from  tbat  in 
wliich  he  Iiimaelf  had  reeeiyed  them,  Tbey  were  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  new  provincea  ;  they  were  hahituated  to  ohey 
an  admini  strati  on  which  woa  no  less  TigorouH  than  stendy  ;  they 
were  accustomed  to  oxpenaive  and  peraevering  efforts,  which, 
though  neceaaary  in  the  contesta  hetween  civilized  nations,  had 
been  httle  known  in  Europe  hefore  the  aistoenth  century.  The 
proviucpa  of  Friealand,  Utrecht,  and  OTeryssel,  which  he  ac- 
quired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the  duchy 
of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himaelf  master,  partly  by  force 
of  arms,  partly  by  the  orta  of  negotiation,  were  additions  of 
great  Talue  to  hia  Bargundian  dorainioaa.  Ferdinand  and 
Isahelk  had  tranamitted  to  him  all  the  prorincea  of  Spain, 
from  the  bottora'of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiera  of  Portugal; 
but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom, 
amidst  the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made 
no  acquisition  of  territory  in  that  quarter. 

Charlea  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  acccaaion  of  power  in 
this  part  of  his  dominions.  Sy  hia  success  in  the  war  with  the 
commons  of  Caatile,  he  cxdted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the 
ruins  of  tho  privileges  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  people. 
Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the  cortea  to  remain,  and  the 
formality  of  holding  it  to  he  continued,  he  reduced  its  authority 
and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  became  rather  a  junta  of  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
than  an  aaaembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  constitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  other  must  feel  the  atrotc,  and  Buffer  by  it.  The 
suppression  of  the  popular  power  rendered  the  aristocratical 
leaa  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  apirit 
of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the  honours  which  they  enjoyed  in  a 
court,  eshauated  their  fortunes  in  military  aerviee,  or  in  attend- 
ing on  the  person  of  their  prince.  Tiiey  did  not  dread,  perhaps 
did  not  observe,  the  dangerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority, 
which,  leaving  them  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  stripped  them,  by  degrees,  of  that 
real  power  which  thoy  poaaeaaed  while  they  formed  one  body, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.    Charles's  success  in 
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abolishing  the  privilegeB  of  the  commoM,  and  in  hreaking:  thc 
power  of  the  nohlea  of  Castile,  encoafoged  Philip  to  inraiie 
the  libertiea  of  Aragon,  whirh  were  atill  more  extensive.     The 
Costiliana,   accustomed   to   eubjcctioa   themielrea,    ssBiHtcd 
imposing  the  yoke  an  their  more  happy  and  independt 
houra.     The  will  of  the  Borereign  became  the  aupreme  Ian- 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  aad  princes  ivho  were  not  checki 
in  forming  their  plana  by  the  jealousy  of  the  peoplt 
trolled  in  esecuting  them  by  the  power  of  the  noblea,  coold' 
both  aim  at  great  objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of 
the  monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

As  Charles,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  rendered  the 
monarcha  of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and 
power  fo  their  crown  by  his  foreign  acquisitiona.  He  secured  to 
Spain  the  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
Ferdinand  bad  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held  with,  difficulty,  He 
united  the  duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  popniona 
Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  left  his  auccesBors, 
even  without  taking  their  other  teiritoriea  into  the  aocount,  the 
moflt  considerable  princes  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  ths 
theatre  of  contention  to  the  great  powers  Europe,  and  in  wliit 
they  had  atrugglcd  with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  finally  relinquished 
all  their  schemes  of  oonqucst  on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
Spanish  dominions  there  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  nny  degree  of  vigour, 
preserve  the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  countiy* 
But  whatever  accession,  either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreiga' 
dominion,  Charles  gained  for  the  monarcha  of  Spain  in  Europe, 
was  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  his  acquiaitions  in  tho 
New  World.  He  added  there,  not  provinces,  but  empires  to  his 
crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense  extent;  he 
discovered  such,  inexliaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened  such 
boundless  prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his 
successor,  and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambi* 
tion  Lad  been  much  less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must 
have  rendered  him  not  only  enterprising  but  formidable. 
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"While  tlic  elder  braach  of  the  Austrian  fftmily  rose  to  soch 
pro- eminence  in  Spiiin,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  wns 
the  henci,  grew  to  ba  coosiderablo  in  Germany.  The  ancient 
hereditary  dominiona  of  the  houae  of  Austria  ia  Gorniony,  united 
to  the  kinjjdom  of  Hunyary  and  Bohemia,  which  Ferdinand  had 
acquired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  poiver ;  and  when 
the  imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinaud  poaaessed 
territories  mora  extensive  than  h:td  belonged  to  any  prince, 
Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire 
during  sereral  ages.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  the  disgust  which 
Philip  conceited  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinqniah 
the  imperial  crotra  in  his  favour,  not  only  prevented  for  Bome 
time  the  separate  membera  of  the  house  of  Austria  from  acting 
in  coneert,  but  occasioned  bcttveen  them  a,  visible  alienation  and 
rivaUhip.  By  degrees,  hoivever,  regard  to  the  interest  of  Iheir 
family  exttuguishod  this  impolitieal  animosity.  The  cnnfidence 
■which  was  natural  returned  ;  the  aggrandizing  of  the  house  of 
Austria  became  the  common  object  of  all  their  scliemea ;  they 
gave  and  received  assistance  alternately  towards  the  execution 
of  them;  and  each  derived  consideration  and  importance  from 
the  other's  succesa.  A  family  so  great  and  bo  aspiring  bsenms 
the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  All  the  power,  as 
well  as  policy,  of  Europe  were  eierted  during  a  century,  in  order 
to  chect  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea 
of  tlie  ascendant  which  it  had  acquired  than  that,  after  its 
vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its  strength, 
after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
its  monarchs  wcro  sunk  into  debility  and  dolage,  the  house  of 
Austria  atill  continued  to  ho  fortuidablo.  Tlie  nations  of  Europe 
had  so  often  felt  its  superior  power,  and  hod  been  so  constuntiy 
employed  in  guarding  againat  it,  tbat  tiie  dread  of  it  became  a 
kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  of  which  remained  when  the 
causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  suceeas  in 
cnlarginfT  its  dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory.  All  its  schenica  of  conquest  in  Iialy 
had  proved  abortive  ;  it  had  hitltcrlo  obtained  no  cstablisliment 
of  eonacqucuco  in  the  Kew  World  ;  and,  after  the  eontiaued  and 
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Tigoroua  efforts  of  ibnr  BUPcesBive  reigns,  t!io  confines  of  thi 
kingilom  ivero  muoli  the  eame  ob  Lonia  XI.  hud  left  them? 
Sut  though  France  Einde  not  suolk  lsr;;;e  strides  tonards 
dominion  as  the  house  of  Auatrin,  it  continued  to  adTonce  b^' 
steps  wbieh  were  more  secure,  beeauao  they  were  gradual  and' 
IcsH  ohserved.  The  eonquest  of  Caloia  put  it  nut  of  the  power 
of  the  EngUsh  to  invado  France  hut  at  their  ntmoat  peril,  and 
dclirered  the  Freoch  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  eaemtes. 
who,  previous  to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into> 
the  kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  thi 
execution  of  their  bcst-eoaeertcd  enterpriBCB  agoinBt  any  fi^reig^ 
power.  The  important  acquigition  of  Mcta  covered  that  part  oj 
their  frontier  which  formerly  iras  most  feeble,  and  lay  mosl 
exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  thesft 
additionnl  securities  against  extemnl  inrasion,  must  he  deemci 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more  fortunately-' 
situated  than  any  on  the  continent,  either  for  conquest  or 
defence.  From  the  confines  of  Artois  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  tho  Britiah  Channel  to  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  !i» 
compact  and  unmingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several' 
of  the  considerable  provineeB  which  hod  eoutraeted  a  spirit  of 
independence  by  their  having  been  long  aubject  to  the  great 
Tussala  of  the  crown,  ivho  were  ol^en.  at  variance  or  at  war  wittf 
their  master,  were  now  accustomed  to  lecognue  and  to  obey  ona' 
sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  aame  monarchy," 
they  aaaumeii  the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  wliich  they  werB' 
incorporated,  and  co-operated  with  zea!  towards  promoting  its 
interest  and  honour.  The  power  aiid  influence  wrested  firom 
the  nobles  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  wero  not 
admitted  to  share  in  these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilegej 
they  acquired  no  additional  weight  in  tho  legislature.  It  waaJ 
not  for  tho  sake  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to  extend  their  oml' 
prerogative,  that  tho  monarehs  of  Franco  had  laboured  to- 
humble  their  great  vasaala.  Satiafied  with  having  brought  thent* 
tinder  entire  Buhjceliou  to  tjje  crown,  they  discovered  no  soli- 
citude to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependonc 


nobles  of  whom  they  held,  and  by  whom  they  were  ofton 
opproBsed. 

A  monarcli,  at  the  hcaiJ  of  a  kingdom,  tius  united  at  iioiae, 
and  secure  irom  abroad,  was  entitled  to  form  great  designs, 
because  lie  fdt  himself  in  a  condition  to  execute  them.  The 
foreign  wars,  which  bad  continued  with  Uttle  interruption  from 
the  acceaaion  of  Charles  YIII,,  had  not  only  cberiahed  and 
augmented  the  martial  genius  of  tho  nation,  but,  by  inuring  the 
troopa  during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  faliguea  of  war, 
and  accustoming  them  to  obedienue,  had  added  the  force  of 
discipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A  gallant  and  actire  body 
of  nobles,  who  considered  themselves  as  idle  and  naelesa,  unless 
when  thoy  were  in  the  field ;  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with 
any  pnatime  or  eiercise  but  what  was  military;  and  who  kneir 
no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  war,  would  not  have 
Buffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.  The  people, 
httle  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to 
take  arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed, 
by  the  expense  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to 
bear  impositions,  which,  however  inconsiderable  they  may  seem 
if  estimated  by  tho  eiorbitant  rate  of  modern  exactions,  appear 
immense  when  compared  with  the  sums  levied  in  France,  or  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.  As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  compoaed 
were  thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  great  efforts, 
the  schemes  and  operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less 
formidable  to  Europe  than  those  of  Spain.  The  superior 
advBnta;;es  of  its  aitnntion,  the  contiguity  and  compactneBB 
of  its  territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its  poiiticrtl 
constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises 
■till  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  king  possessed  such 
a  degree  of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  sub- 
jects; IJie  people  were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits 
of  life  which  rendered  men  averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and 
the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in  a. 
regular  government,  still  retained  the  hi^^'b  undaunted  spirit 
which  was  tho  effect  of  their  ancient  indcpondoncc.  The  vigour- 
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of  tlie  fendol  times  romaiatd,  their  anareby  n 

tlie  tin  SB  of  France  conld  avail  tbemsu'lves  of  tlie  marUal  ardom 

wliicli  that  Bingulur  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  witliov 

being  exposed  to  the  dangers  o 

parable  froin  it  when  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  Buch  a  etate  is,  porliaps.  capable  of  j^eat«i 
mihtary  efTorta  than  at  any  other  period  ia  its  progress, 
how   formidable   or   how  fatal  soever  to   the  other  nations  t 
Europe  tho  power  of  such  a  nioiiarcUy  miyht  have  been,  th»l 
•civil  wars  wlueh  broke  ont  io  France  saved  them  at  that  junoil 
ture  from  feeling  its  eOects.     Tbese  wars,  of  rehich  religion  was  I 
itha  pretest,  and  ambition  the  cause,  ivberein  great  abilities  wero  j 
.displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the  difi'erent  factions,  and  little  con* 
.duct  or  finnnoBs  waa  manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succession 
of  iresk  princes,  kept  France  occupied  and  embroiled  for  half  a 
centary.     During  these  commotions  the  internal  strength  of  the 
Jiin[;dcan  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was 
-spread  among  the  nobles,  to  nlioiu  rcbelliou  was  familiar,  and 
the  restraint  of  laws   -unknown,  that  a   considerable   interval 
became  requisite,  not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of 
the  nation,  but  for  re-esta.blishing  the  authority  of  the  ptince  j 
to  that  it  was  long  before  Prance  could  turn  her  whole  attention, 
towards  foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  proper  force  in 
foreign  wars.     It  was  lonft  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in 
!Earope  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  adni  in  t  strati  on  of 
Cardinal  ^Richelieu,  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  cstent  of 
the  kingdom,  tho  nature  of  her  government,  together  with  tho  J 
ehnracter  of  her  people,  entitle  Iter  to  n 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  I 
consequence,  Fngland  likewise  made  considerable  pro[rresa.| 
towards  regular  government  and  interior  strength.  Henry  VIII, C 
probably  without  intention,  and  certainly  without  any  consistenfefl 
plan,  of  which  his  nature  was  incapable,  pursued  the  schemal 
of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  fathe>S>l 
Henry  VII.,  had  begun.  The  pride  and  caprice  of  his  tempec 
led  him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  e 
affairs,  because  he  found  them  moat  obsequious,  or  least  acru-l 
puloua  i  and  he  not  only  conferred  on  tlicm  such  plenitudo  of  I 
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power,  but  exalted  tlipm  to  sueli  pre-eminence  in  dignity,  as 
mortified  and  dcji^ded  the  ancient  nobility.  Hy  the  ulieniLtiou 
«r  sale  of  the  cbureh  lauds,  which  vrere  dissipated  with  a  pro- 
fusion not  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  beeu 
seized,  as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the  ancient  land- 
holders of  Belling  their  estates,  or  disposing  of  them  by  will,  an 
iiataenae  property,  formerly  locked  up,  was  brought  into  circu- 
lation. This  put  the  spirit  of  induatiy  and  commerce  in  motion, 
and  gavQ  Jt  Boaie  coaaiderable  degree  of  vigour.  Tlio  road  to 
power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persona  of  every  con- 
dition. A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  oi 
in  England  to  the  sum  in  circulation  gave  life  to  c 
awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the  nation,  and  escited  it  to  useful 
enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  lost  the  crown  gained. 
In  England,  tJie  commons  were  gainers  as  well  a^  the  king- 
Power  and  influence  accompanied,  of  coarse,  the  property  which 
they  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideration  among  their  fellow- 
Bubjects  :  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and,  ex- 
tending their  influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and 
often  when  neither  they  themselveB  nor  others  foresaw  all  the 
effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  they  at  last  attained  that 
,  high  anthority  to  which  the  British  constitntion  is  indebted  for 
the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preaervation,  of  its  liberty.  At 
the  some  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards 
perfection,  several  circumBtancea  brought  on  a  change  in  tho 
ancient  system  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced 
another  more  beneScial  to  the  nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  dia- 
claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see,  and  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were  saved  to 
the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remit- 
tances to  Eome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  ex- 
pense of  pilgrimagea  into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of 
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ADnnteB,  firet-fruit«,  and  a  tlioueand  other  tHXf?,  wLic-h  tUftb 
artful  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  tlie  credulity  of  mankincl. 
Tlie  eseruise  of  a  juriadiction  different  from  tlint  of  tlie  civil 
power,  ftnd  claimiog  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but 
superior  to  it,  a  wild  aoleeism  in  gorcrnincnC,  apt  not  only  to 
perplei  and  disquiet  wenk  minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb 
society,  ■wae  finally  abolished.  Govcnunent  became  more  simple 
as  well  SB  more  reepectable,  when  no  rank  or  character  eiieaipted 
any  peraou  from  being  amenable  to  the  eame  courts  as  other 
subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from  being 
acquitted  or  condemned  bytbe  Bame  kns. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  Bnglisli  were  excluded  from  tlut 
continent.  All  scbemea  for  invading  Franco  became,  of  course 
oa  cliimerical  as  tliey  had  formerly  been  pEmieiouB.  Tho  views 
if  the  English  were  conlined,  first  by  necessity,  and  afterwards 
irom  choice,  within  their  owe  ia^aud.  That  rage  for  conquest 
which  had  possessed  the  nation  duricp;  many  centnriei,  aad 
wasted  its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wurs,  ceased  at 
length.  Those  active  spirits  which  had  linovrn  and  followed  no 
profession  but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  [ 
and  their  country  was  benefited  as  much  by  tlio  one  as  it  had 
sufiered  by  the  other.  The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted, 
by  frequent  espcditions  to  the  continent,  recruited  its  numbera, 
and  acquired  new  strength;  and  when  roused  by  any  extra- 
ordinary  exigency  to  take  port  in  foTelgn  operations,  the  vigonr 
of  its  efforts  was  proportionally  great,  because  they  were  only 
occasional,  and  of  short  continuance. 

Tlie  samo  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new 
aystem  with  regard  to  tie  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  ti 
change  in  its  plan  of  condact  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only- 
foreign  state  with  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  sama 
island,  the  English  had  such  a  close  oonncction  as  demanded 
their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  ancient 
scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  tho  nature  of  the 
country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impracticable,  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  en- 
deavour at  obtaining  such  influence  la  Scotland  as  mifjht  exempt 
England  from  any  danger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter.     Th« 
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national  porerty  of  the  Scots,  togotlier  witli  tlie  violence  atid 
nnimosity  of  tlicir  factjoas,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan 
easy  to  a  people  for  superior  to  tliem  in  wealth.  Tho  leading 
men  of  the  grea'tcst  power  and  jiopiikrity  were  gained ;  the 
miaistera  and  fayourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted  ;  and  such 
ahsoluto  direction  of  the  Scottieh  councils  waa  acquired,  os  ren- 
dered tko  operations  of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  great 
meosurei  on  the  aorercign  of  the  other.  Such  perfect  extci*nal 
security,  added  to  t!ie  interior  advantoguE  n-hich  England  now 
poaseesed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  nen*  coneiderBtion  and  im- 
portaaee ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizahetli,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  progress, 
and  carried  it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  derated 
station  Tvhicli  it  hna  since  held  among  tbo  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  tJie  political  state  of  the  great 
Jcingdoma  underwent  sncli  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable 
importance  happened  in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers. 
Tliose  in  the  papal  court  ore  most  ohyious,  and  of  moat  cs- 
tensire  consequence. 

In  tlio  preliminary  hoot,  I  havo  mentioned  the  rise  of  that 
spiritual  jurisdictioo,  which  tho  popes  claim,  as  vicars  of  Jesua 
Christ,  and  have  traced  the  progress  of  that  authority  which 
they  possess  as  temporal  princes.*  Prcrious  to  the  rejgn  of 
Cliarlcs  V,  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  ciroumacribe  or  to 
moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and  philosophy,  which 
"began  to  rerive  aud  to  he  cultivated.  The  progress  of  these, 
however,  was  stiil  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  slowly ; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  iofluence  reaches  the  people,  or  can 
produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps 
gradually,  and  in  a.  long  couras  of  years,  undermino  and  shake 
an  estuhlished  system  of  fabe  religion,  hut  there  is  no  instance 
of  their  having  overturned  one.  Tho  battery  is  too  feeble  to 
demolisit  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep  founda- 
tionn,  and  esn  strengthen  with  the  most  conaummatc  art. 

Luther  hud  attacked  tho  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons, 
aud  with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.    Tho  time  and  manner 
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of  his  attack  concurred  with  n  midtitudo  of  circnmstancee,  wlii 
Lave  been  explained,  in  givinp  him  immediate  b 
cliarm  whiph  hnd  bound  manltind  for  so  mon^  agei  was  broken 
at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  continued  long  a 
and  passive  as  if  it  hnd  been  formed  to  bclicTO  whatever  waa 
tau(jht,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  iinpoaed,  roused  of  ft  euddeo, 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and 
it<!)<ation  of  mind,  which,  at  this  distance  of  tim«,  appears  un- 
p.ccountable,  or  is  condemned  na  extrara;;nnt,  was  so  general, 
that  it  muBt  have  been  excited  by  causes  which  were  natural 
and  of  powerful  efficacy.  Tlie  iingdoma  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
En^^lnnd,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one-half  of  Gcimany,  threir 
off  their  allesiacce  to  the  pope,  abolisiied  hia  jurisdiction  within 
their  territoriex,  and  ^ve  the  sanction,  of  law  to  modes  of  dis- 
cipline and  systems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent 
of  his  power  but  hostile  to  it.  Nor  was  the  spu-it  of  innovation 
conCned  to  those  countries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  pope: 
it  spread  tlirough  nil  Europe,  and  broke  out  in  every  part  of  it, 
■with  various  dej^eea  of  violence.  It  penetrated  early  into  Fiance. 
and  made  a  quick  prof^'^Gs  there.  In  that  kinjidom,  the  ntunber 
of  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  was  bo  great,  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilitiea  of  their  leaders  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority 
with  the  established  church,  and  were  somctitnea  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  it.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  which  continued 
to  ncknowledfje  the  papal  supremacy,  ns  well  as  in  tho  Low 
Countries,  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  secretly  (aught;  and 
had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  lliey  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  were  restrained  merely  by  the  drea.d  of  their  rulers  from 
imilBting  the  esamplo  of  their  neighbours,  und  asserting  their 
independence.  Even  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  syroptoma  of  tho 
same  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  Tho  pretcusions 
of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  and  supreme  power  w 
treated  by  many  persona  of  eminent  learning  and  abilitiea  v 
such  scorn,  or  attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  it 
vigilant  attention  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  highest  strains  o; 
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pontificnl  aiitLority,  and  al!  the  rigour  of  inquisitorial  juris- 
diction, were  requiaite  to  cKeclc  and  extinguiali  it. 

The  defoctioD  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoTas  from 
the  papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  power.  It. 
ahrid;i;ed  the  dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent ;  it  dimiuielied 
their  rerenues,  and  left  them  fewer  rcwnrda  to  bestow  on  the 
eccIeBiiistics  of  vorions  denominations,  attached  to  them  by  vohb 
of  obedience  as  well  as  by  tics  of  interest,  and  ivbom  tlicy 
employed  as  inatruments  to  estiiblish  or  support  their  nsurp- 
atiora  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Tlie  countries,  too,  which  now 
disclaimed  tlieir  autliority,  were  thoae  which  formerly  had  been 
most  devoted  to  it.  The  empire  of  superstition  differs  from' 
every  other  species  of  dominion ;  its  power  is  often  greatest  and 
most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces  moat  remote  from  the 
scat  of  government ;  while  such  as  are  situated  nearer  to  tliOit 
are  more  opt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld,  or 
the  impostures  on  whicli  it  ia  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or 
Tices  of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  Iheir 
administration,  the  ambition,  Tccality,  and  deceit,  which  reigned 
in  their  courts,  fell  immediately  luider  the  obaervBtion  of  the 
Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing  that  respect  which 
begets  Enhmisaion.  But  in  Germany,  England,  nnd  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  altogether  unknown, 
or,  being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression. 
Veneration  for  the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  flieae 
countries  in  proportion  w  their  distance  from  Home ;  and  that 
veneration,  added  to  their  gross  ignorance,  rendered  tiiera  equally 
credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  tho  progress  of  tho  papal 
domination,  the  boldest  nnd  most  successfni  instances  of  en- 
croachment are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
distant  from  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest,  and 
its  exactions  the  most  rapacious ;  eo  that  in  estimating  tite 
diminution  of  power  which  the  court  of  Home  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reformation,  not  only  the  number,  but  tlie 
ohamctcr,  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  great  extent 
of  territory,  but  tho  eitraordinaty  obaequiouancsa  of  the  snbjecta 
wliich  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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ISoT  iras  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and 
states  wiiicli  the  reformation  occasioned,  tLat  it  contributed  to 
diminish  the  pon'er  of  the  Uomua  pontifls.     It  obliged  tliem  to  9 
adopt  a  dilTureiit  eyeteui  of  conduct  ton'orUe  tlie  nations  whicbfl 
still  continued  (o  tecoga'vte  tlicir  jurisdiction,  and  to  govern  thera^ 
by  new  maxima  and  witlj   n  milder   spirit.     Tlie  reformalioa 
tauglit  tliotn,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  Bcem  not  before  to 
IiaTO  apprehended,  that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind 
might  be  OTerburdcnod  and  eiliaaated.    They  became  afraid  of 
Tenturing  upon  any  such  csertion  of  their  authorily  ae  niiglit  J 
alarm  or  exasperate  their  subjects,  and  excite  tliem  to  a  Dew  ■ 
revolt.     They  saw  a  riral  church,  established  in  many  oountriei  n 
of  Europe,  the  members  of  irhicli  were  on  the  wateh  to  observe 
any  errors  in  tlicir  administration,  and  eager  to  espoBo  them. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions,  adverse  to  thoir  power  and 
TiBurpationa,  were  not  adopted  by  llieir  enemies  alone,  but  had 
spread  even   among  the   people,  who   etill   adhered   to  them.  ] 
Upon  all  these  accounts,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  1( 
govern  theii*  fiock  in  the  same  mauncr  as  in  tkoae  darlc  and  quiet   < 
ngcB,  wlicn  faitk  was  implicit,  wlicn  aubmisaion  was  imreserved, 
and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  pastor. 
From  the  era  of  the  reformation,  the  popes  liave  ruled  rather 
by  addresa  and  management  than  by  autliority.    Though  tlia  ■ 
style  of  their  decrees  he  atili  the  Bame,  the  eflect  of  them  is  very  I 
dilTereiit.    Those  bulla  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reform-  " 
ation,  made  the  grcateat  princea  tremble,  have,  since  that  penod« 
heen  disregarded  or  despised  by  the  moat  inoonaiderable.   Thosa 
liold  deoiBionH  and  acta  of  jurisdiction  which,  during  many  ages, 
not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered  as  the  awards  of 
a  flaered  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  bo  treated 
by  one  part  of  Europe  aa  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
deteated  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust.     The  popes,  in 
their  adinintstration,  have  been  obliged  uot  only  to  aecomroodala 
thcmaelrea  to  the  notiona  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  aoms 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies.    They  seldom  Tcutnre 
to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to  insist  obstinately  on  their  aneient 
prerogativoB,  lost  they  should  irritate  the  former  j  they  earefuUy   - 
avoid  every  measure  that  may  cither  excite  the  indignation,  or  ■J 
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'  -draw  on.  tliem  tlie  derision  of  the  latter.  Ihe  policy  of  the 
L  -court  of  Boiuc  iiiia  become  as  cautions,  circumspect,  and  timid, 
I  .SB  it  was  once  adventurous  and  riolent ;  and  tlioui,'li  tlioir  pre- 
j  tensionB  to  infallibility,  on  wbich  all  tbeir  authority  is  founded, 
■-docs  not  allow  them,  to  renounce  any  juriadiction  which  tbey 
I  llare  at  sny  time  claimed  or  exercised,  they  find  it  expedient  to 
c  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dormnnt,  and  riot  to 

■  expose  tliemselTca  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
J  Trhich  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  revivinff 

■  ■obsolete  pretensions.  Before  the  sixteentL  century,  the  popes 
I  were  the  movers  and  directors  in  every  conaiderable  entfrpriae ; 
[  tliey  were  at  the  head  of  every  great  allinnee;  and  being  con- 

•aidered  as  arbiters  in  the  afiairs  of  Christendom,  the  court  of 
Borne  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue.  Since 
that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Europe  Iibto  been  carried 
on.  independent  of  tbem  ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with 
the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy  ;  they  continue  to  claim,  though 
they  dare  not  exercise,  the  same  sjiirilual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly 
retain  any  shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently 
positeased. 

But  how  fatal  Boever  the  reformation  may  have  been  to  the 
power  of  the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of 
Home  both  in  science  and  in  raofala.  The  desire  of  equalling 
the  reformers  in  those  talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ; 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  defend- 
ing their  own  tenets,  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, together  with  the  emulation  natural  between  two  rival 
churches,  engaged  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  to  apply  them- 
Befves  to  the  study  of  useful  Boienoe,  which  they  cultivated  with 
such  assiduity  and  success,  that  they  have  gradually  become 
ixi  eminent  in  literature  as  tUey  were  in  some  periods  infamous 
for  ignorance.  The  same  principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less 
considerable  in  the  morals  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Various 
causes,  which  have  forrnerly  been  enumerated,  had  c 
introducing  great  irregularity,  and  even  dissolution  i 
among  the  popish  clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  began 
their  attack  on  tho  church  with  such  vthcmeat  invtctivcs  against 
these,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  scandal,  and  silence  their 
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tlieir  conduct;  to  censure  tliem  without  indulgenee,  and  toj 
expose  them  'without  mercj.  This  rendered  them,  of  coiuw^l 
not  only  cautious  to  avoid  BUeh  enormities  as  might  give  offence* 
but  atudiouH  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  ' 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the 
inquisition  erusheil  the  Protestant  faith  aa  soon  as  it  appeared, 
the  spirit  of  popery  continues  invariable ;  aciencs  has  made  small 
progrcaa,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undergone  little  J 
change.  But  in  thoso  countviea  where  the  members  of  the  J 
two  churches  have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  bare  ' 
carried  on  any  considerable  intercourse,  either  commercial  or 
literary,  an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  ideas,  as  well  as  in 
the  morals,  of  the  popish  ecelesiasties,  is  manifest.  In  France, 
the  manners  of  the  dignitarieS  and  seeular  clergy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree.  Many  of  them  havo 
been  distinguished  for  all  the  aecomplishmenta  and  yirtuea 
which  can  adorn  their  profession ;  and  differ  gi'eatly  from  their 
predecessors  before  the  reformation,  both  in  their  k 
in  their  conduct. 

Nor  Laa  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  tl 
inferior  membora  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church ;  it  hits  e 
tended  to  the  see  of  Eome,  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs  themselTflB 
Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  trespasBes  ngainEt  moraliW 
which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ages,  when  n 
power  of  the  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  theip 
character  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
observe  the  errors  in  Ihoir  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  sealous' 
to  inveigh  asainflt  them  ;  would  be  liable  now  to  the  seTorert  ■ 
animadversion,    and    excite    general    indignation     or    horroRjJ 
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Instead  of  riralling  t!ie  courts  of  temporal  princca  in  gaiety, 
and  Biirpaiaiog  tliem  in  lieentiousnesa,  the  popea  have  etudied  to 
BBsume  manners  more  Bcvcre  and  moro  suitable  to  their  ccclem- 
astical  cliaracter.  Tlie  chair  of  St.  Peter  has  not  been  polluted, 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander 

'TI.,  or  Beveral  of  liia  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
religion  and  to  liuman  nature.  Throughout  this  loag  siiecession 
of  popca,  a  wonderful  decorum  of  conduct,  compared  with  that 
of  preceding  ages,  is  obsorvuhle.  Many  of  them,  especially 
among  the  pontiffs  of  the  present  century,  hove  been  con- 
Bpicuoug  for  all  the  Tirtucs  becoming  their  high  station ;  and  by 

■their  humanity,  their  Jovo  of  literature,  and  their  moderation, 
have  made  some  atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  tlieir 
predecessors.  Tlius  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  reformation 
hove  been  more  extensive  than  they  appear  on  a  superficial 
Tioiv;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian  church  has  con- 
tributed, in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners,  to 
diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  hnmnnity.  History  recites  auch  a 
nnmber  of  shocking  events,  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions, 
that  it  must  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to  trace  anyone  salutary 
or  beneficial  effect  to  that  sourco  from  which  so  many  fatal 
calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  bcninning  of  the  sis- 
teenth  century,  had  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  the 
potentjttes  of  Europe  united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction, 
declined  firaduaily  from  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.  The 
Tenctians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in  the  war 
excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and 
long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  that  commcrco 
ty  which  they  bad  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to 
decay,  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal  con- 
sequences to  their  republic,  which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian 
senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopt,  actually  took  place.  Their 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  fhcm- 
■civi's  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  esciting  the  soldana  of 

'Xgypt,  and  thcOttomAn  monnrclis,  to  turn  their  arms  n^ainst 


•ocli  dangerous  intruders,  hut  by  flfibrding  secret  &id  to  the  ii 
dell  in  order  to  insure  their  Huccess,*  prored  ineffectunl. 
activity  and  Talour  of  the  Portuguese  snrmounted  CTery 
obstacle,  and  obtained  aui>h  a,  firm  footiug  In  that  fertile  country 
aa  secured  to  them  large  possesaions,  together  with  an  inftuenee 
still  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  ths 
Btaplo  for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  £)ast.  Tlie  Venetianf. 
after  having  poasessed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that 
beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortiflcation  to  be  excluded  from 
almost  any  share  it.  The  discoveries  of  the  Bpaniards  in  the 
western  world,  proved  no  Jeaa  fatal  to  inferior  branches  of  their 
commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed  out 
n  the  conatitution  of  the  Venetian  Tcpublio  atill  continued,  and 
the  disadvaiita^jea  nith  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterpriie 
increased  rather  than  diaiiniahed.  The  aonreos  from  which  it 
derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  being  dried  up,  the 
interior  viRonr  of  the  state  dechned,  and,  of  course,  its  external 
operationa  became  leaa  formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  eentnry,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  sabaltera 
state.  Sut  as  the  senate  had  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution. ;  a» 
it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  ita  weakness ;  as  the 
symptoma  of  political  decay  in  atatea  are  not  soott  obaerved,  and 
are  aeidom  so  apparent  to  their  neijjhboura  aa  to  occasion  any 
sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  Venice  con- 
tinued long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated 
not  accordinif  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  therant 
which  aho  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V,,  as  well  as  the  kings 
of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and 
solicitude  in  all  their  enterprisea.  Even  down  to  the  closo 
the  century,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  object  of  altentioi 
but  a  considerable  scat  of  political  negotbtion  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  Iav- 
rence,  his  grandson,  had  acqifired  in  the  republic  of  Florence, 
by  their  beneficence  and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants 
with  the  ambition  of  usurping  tlie  sovereignty  in  their  country^ 
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and  paveil  their  way  toivardB  it.  CUarlca  "V.  placed  Alrs- 
nnder  do'  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  repuhlic,  iind  to  the 
natnral  interest  and  ponrer  of  tlio  family  added  the  ■weight  as 
weE  as  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  sueeessot 
Cosmo,  surnamed  the  Great,  availed  hiinaclf;  ond  eBtahliabiaf; 
hia  anpremo  nothority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
eoastitution,  ho  transmitted  that,  together  with  the  title  of 
Grand  Duko  of  Tnscany,  to  hia  descendants.  Their  dominions 
were  composed  of  tlio  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the 
three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  aad  formed 
one  of  tho  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  tho  former  part  of  tho  aisteeutli 
century,  possessed  territories  which  irere  not  considerable  either 
for  eitent  or  value ;  and  the  French  having  seized  the  greater 
part  of  them,  obliged  the  reigning  duke  lo  retiro  for  safety  to 
the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  several 
j-ears,  while  hia  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to 
better  his  fortune,  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  tho  armies  of 
Spain.  Tho  peace  of  Chateau- Cambresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.  As  these  are  environed  on  every  liand  by 
powerful  neighbours,  all  whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  muafc 
obaervo  with  the  greatest  attention,  in  order  not  only  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that 
they  may  choose  their  side  with  discernment  in  those  quarrels 
wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  taking  part,  this 
peculiarity  of  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
infiuence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual 
attention,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
engaging  them  in  almost  continual  action,  it  has  formed  a  laco 
of  princea  more  sagacious  in  discovering  their  true  intereata, 
more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and  more  dexterous  in  availing 
themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  presented  itself,  than  any, 
perhaps,  that  can  bo  singled  out  in  the  history  of  Europe.  By 
gradual  acquisitions  tho  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their 
territoricB,  as  weil  as  to  their  own  importance ;  and  aspiring  at 
length  to  regal  dignity,  which  they  obtained  about  half  a  century 
■go,  by  the  title  of  kings  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  ineonaidor- 
Bble  rank  omong  the  monarcha  of  Europe, 
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The  territoripH  whioli  form  tho  repablio  of  the  United  Nethq 
lands,  were  lost  duriDg  tlic  lirst  pnrt  of  the  sixteenth  centaqT 
ajooag  the  numerous  provinces  Bubjcct  to  the  houee  of  Aaetiift] 
and  were  then  so  incoiiBiJcrable,  that  hnrdly  one  opporfcimity  ^ 
snentionia^  them  has  occurred  in  &U  the  busy  period  of  thi 
history.    But  soon  after  tUo  peiieo  of  Ciiatenu-CambreBis,  the 
violent  and  bigoted  maxinis  of  Philip's  government  being  earried 
into  execution,  with  unrelenting  rigour   by  the  dake  of   Alva, 
esBsperated  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  to  such  a  degree, 
that  tbcy  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancien^l 
JiberLies  ued   laws.     Tbcao   tbey  defended  with  a  perseverioifl 
valour,  which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  durin^B 
hnlf  a  century,  exhausted  tile  Tigour,  ruined  the  reputation  of  that 
monarchy,  and  at  lost  coaEtrained  tbeir  ancient  wasters  to  reeog- 
nize  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  and  independent  Gtat«. 
This   state,  founded  on  liberty,  and   reared   by  industry  and  _ 
economy,  grew  into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling-  fosm 
its  esiatenco.    But  wlien  peace  and  seeurity  allowed  it  to  enJarg^T 
its  views,  and  to  estend  its  commerce,  it  rose  to  bo  one  of  the  1 
most  respectable  na  well  as  enterprising  powers  in  Europe. 

Tbo  tninsactions  of  the  kiagdoms  in  tho  north  of  Europe  liavc 
been  seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

ItuBsia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscnrity,  front 
which  it  wna  called  about  tho  beginning  of  the  present  eenturyj 
by  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  bia  ci 
known  and  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Chorlea  V., 
great  revolutions  happened  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  well  m 
ecclesiastical.  lu  the  former  kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded 
from  the  throne,  and  expelled  the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  In 
the  latter,  a  fierce  people  roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and  opprea* 
sion,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  aad  conferred  the  regal  dignity 
on  its  deliverer  Gastavus  Ericaon,  who  bad  all  the  virtues  o 
hero  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  \i 
weakened  by  tho  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  n 
bocarae  incapable  of  such  efforts  as  were  requisite 
recover  the  asccnilint  which  it  3iad  long  possessed  in  tho 
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of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and  acquired  in  a 
«hort  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  kingdom 
in  the  north.  Early  in  the  subsequent  century  it  rose  to  such  a 
high  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief 
merit  iu  forming,  as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league, 
which  protected  not  only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  against  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 
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In  tlie  advertisement,  I  have  noticed  the  existence  of  sundry 
documents,  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  which  give  an  entirely 
new  complexion  to  the  life  of  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication. 
The  manner  in  which  these  documents  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history  j  and 
the  account  which  I  have  given  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  First 
Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  II.  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader. 

"  While  the  manuscripts  of  Simancas  were  hidden  from  the 
world,  a  learned  keeper  of  the  archives,  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez, 
discontented  with  the  imworthy  view  which  had  been  given  of 
the  latter  days  of  Charles  V.,  had  profited  by  the  materials 
which  lay  around  him,  to  exhibit  his  life  at  Yuste  in  a  new  and 
more  authentic  light.  To  the  volume  which  he  compiled  for 
this  purpose,  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Setiro,  Estancia  y  Muerte 
del  Emperador  Carlos  Quinio  en  el  Monasterio  de  Yuste* 
The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the  copious 
extracts  with  which  it  is  furnished  from  the  correspondence  of 
Charles  and  his  household,  was  suflfered  by  the  author  to  remain 
ill  manuscript ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  who  prepared  a  summary  of  its  contents,  and  endea- 
voured to  dispose  of  the  volume  at  a  price  so  exorbitant  that  ft 
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remmned  for  irany  yeara  -vritlioQt  a  purchaser.     It  was  finally^ 
boupbt  by  the  French  government  at  a,  greatly  reduced  price, — M 
four  thousand  francs.     It  may  seem  atranf^e  that  it  should  havoff 
brought  cvon  this  sum,  since  the  time  of  the  sale  waa  that  inf 
which  the  new  arrangeraenta  were  made  for  giving  admission  to  ^ 
the  arehivea  that  contained  the  original  documents  on  which  tlio 
Gonzalez   MS.  was   founded.     The  work  thus  bought  by  th.o 
French  government  was  transferred  to  the  Archives  dcs  AJf aires 
JStrawgerei,  then  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mi^et.     The  mann- 
seript  could  not  be  in  better  hunda  than  in  tiose  of  a  scholai- 
who  bus  90  Hueccaafully  carried  the  torch  of  criticism  into  some 
of  the  darkest  passages  of  Spanish,  history.     His  occapations, 
however,  took  him  in  onothcr  direction  ;  and  for  eight  years  ttie  J 
Gonzalez  MS.  remained  as  completely  hidden  from  the  world  ii 
tlie  Parisian  archives   as  it   had   been   in   those  of  8iniaecas.il 
When,  at  length,  it  was  applied  to  the  historical  uses  for  wticli  f 
it  had  been  intended,  it  was  through,  tho  agency,  not  ( 
French,  but  of  a  BritiBli  writer.    Tljia  was  Mr.  Stirling.  tho'-| 
author  of  the  '  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,' — a  work  liononr- 
able  to  its  author  for  the  familiarity  it  shows,  not  only  with  tho  I 
state  of  the  arts  in  that  country,  but  also  with,  its  literature. 

"  Mr.  Stirling,  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula,  in  1849,  mad«  ■ 
a  pilf^rimage  to  Ynate  j  and  the  traditione  and  hoary  reminis- 
ceneea  gathered  round  the  spot  left  such  an  impression  on  tha 
traveiler'fl  mind,  that,  on.  hia  return  to  Eogland,  he  mado  them 
the  subject  of  two  elaborate  papers  in '  Frazer'a  Magnzine,'  in  the 
numbers  for   April   and  May,   1851.     Althou^b  these  spirited 
essays  rested  wholly  on  printed  works,  which  had  long  beea  ] 
acceaaitilo   to   the   scholar,  they   were   found   to  contain  many  | 
new  and  highly  interesting  details;  showing  how  superCcially  1 
Mr.   Stirling's   predeceseora  had  examined  the   records  of  tha  1 
emperor's  residence  at  Ynato.    Still,  in  his  account  the  authop  I 
kad  omitted  tha  most  important  feature  of  Charles's  monaatia  f 
life. — tiie  influence  which  he  exercised  on  the  administration,  of  I 
the  kingdom.    This  was  to  bo  gathered  ^m  tho  manuscripts  of  1 

"  Mr.  Stirling,  who  f  hrough  that  ineshaustible  repository,  tha  J 
'  Hand-book  of  Spam,'  had  become  acquainted  with  the  ej 
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Kit  the  Gonsalez  MS.,  was.  at  the  time  of  wrUing  liis  engays, 
ignorant  of  its  fate.  On  loHniing,  aftGnrsrds,  w)icrc  it  was  to 
ha  found,  he  visited  Piiris,  and,  baving  obtained  access  to  tbe 
Toinnie,  BO  far  profited  by  its  contents  as  to  nmlce  tlieni  the 
basis  of  a  aeparate  work,  wliicli  he  entitled  '  Tbo  Cloister  Life 
«f  Uharlea  V.'  It  soon  attraated  the  attention  of  Bcbolars,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  went  throngh  Bcvernl  editionB,  and  vtna 
receired,  in  short,  with  an  avidity  wtich  showed  both,  the  im- 
portaaco  attached  to  the  developments  the  author  had  nnde, 
and  the  attractive  form  in  which  he  hod  presented  them  to  the 

"  The  Parisian  Bcholara  wero  now  stlmnlated  to  tnm  to  acoonnt 
the  treasure  whieh  had  remained  bo  long  neglected  on  their 
shelves.  In  1854,  less  than  two  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Stirling's  book,  if.  Amedfe  Pichot  published  his  '  Chronique 
da  Charlet-Qiiint,'  a.  work  whit'h,  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  latter  days  of  the  emperor,  covers  the  whole  ranse  of  hia 
biography,  presenting  a,  large  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  his  personal  habiln,  as  well  as  to  the  interior  organization  of 
liis  governmeDt,  and  the  policy  which  directed  it.  The  whole 
is  enriched,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  historical  incidents, 
that  may  be  regarded  ivithcr  as  subsidiary  than  essential  to  the 
condnet  of  the  narrative,  which  ig  enlivened  by  much  ingenious 
oriliclBtn  on  the  state  of  manners,  arts,  and  moral  culture  of  the 

"  It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  that 
M.  Gachord,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  as  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  Belgian  government  to  moke  extensive 
researches  Jn  the  archives  of  Simancas,  gave  to  the  public 
some  of  the  fruils  of  Ms  labours,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Beiraile  et  MoTt  de  CkarUs-Quint.'  It  is  devoted  to  the  letters 
of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  which  form  the  staple  ot 
the  Goozales  MS.  i  thns  placinir  at  the  disposition  of  tlie 
future  biographer  of  CbarleB  the  original  matenaU  with 
whieh  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  his  latter  dnja. 

"  Lastly  came  tlio  work,  long  expected,  of  M.  Mignet, 
'  Charht-Quint ;  <o«  Abdication,  ton,  Si^Jour.  ct  m  Mori  na 
Ifunattire  de   Ytmlc.'    It  was  the  reproduction,  in  a  more 
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eztended  and  elaborate  form,  of  s  series  of  papers,  tte  i 
of  whiuti  appeared  ibortlj  after  the  publication  of  Mi.  S  tirl 
book.    In  this  work,  the  FrcQch  author  takes  the  clear  s 
comprehenaiTO  Tiew  of  hia  Eiibject  so  tharacteristio  of  hia  geiitui 
The  dilBcult  and  debateablo  points  be  diseuasea  with  acutenea 
and  precision  ;  and  the  ivhole  story  of  Charles's  monaatic  I 
he  presents  in  ao  luminona  an  aspect  to  the  reader,  as  IcaveV 
nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

"  The  critic  maj  take  some  interest  in  compariog  the  diOerent 
manners  in  which  the  several  writDra  have  dealt  with  the  e 
ject,  each  according  to  his  own  taate,  or  the  bent  of  Lis  geniu 
Thus,  through  Stirling's  more  free  and  familiar  narrative  thet 
runs  a,  pleasant  rein  of  humour,  with  piquoncj  enoui^h.  to  givig 
it  a  relish,  showing  the  author's  seasibility  to  the  ludicrous 
which  Charlea's  atingy  habits,  and  escessiTe  love  of  good  cl 
even  in  the  coDveut,  fuiniah  frequent  occasion. 

"  Quite  a,  different  conception  is  formed  by  Mignet  of  the 
emperor's  character,  which  he  has  east  in  the  true  heroic  mould, 
not  deigning  to  recognize  a  single  defect,  however  slight,  which 
may  at  all  impair  the  msjesty  of  the  proportions.  Finally. 
Amed^a  Pichot,  instead  of  the  claHsical,  may  be  a^d  to  have 
conformed  to  the  romantic  school,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  indulging  in  various  picturesque  episodes,  which  Iitj 
has,  however,  combined  so  auceessfully  with  the  main  body  ofH 
the  narrative  aa  not  to  impair  the  unity  of  iutereat. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  merits  t 
these  eminent  -writers  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  the  effed 
of  their  labours  has  undoubtedly  been  to  make  that  the  plai: 
■which  was  before  the  most  obscure  portion  of  the  history  o 
Charlea  V." 

I  may  add  to  this  account,  that,  since  the  publication,  c 
History  of  Philip  II„  M.  Gachard  has  given  to  the  world  1 
second  volume  of  the  "  lietraite  ct  Mart  de  Ckarlei-Q,uint^ 
containing  some  additional  inforniBtion,  of  interest  i 
to  Charles's  convent  life,  by  which  I  have  not  failed  to  profit. 


Thh  emperor  Cliarlea  V.  Lad  conceived  the  deaign  of  residing 
his  Bceptre,  aod  witlidrnning  from  the  world,  may  years  before 

,  he  put  it  iuto  execution.  Tliia  appears  from  b  eonveraation. 
which  he  had  soon  after  his  abdication  with  the  Portuguese 
envoy,  Loreuzo  Pirea  de  Tavora,  in  which  the  emperor  remarked 
that  300Q  after  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  he  had  formed  the 
purpose  of  abdicating  his  croirn.  This  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  the  meridian  of  hie  glory,  when  his  arms  had  just  been 
crowned  with  a  brilliant  victory.  The  despondency  into  wMch 
he  WHS  thrown  by  the  death  of  Mb  beautiful  and  beloved  eon- 
aort,  laahella  of  Portugal,  eomo  five  years  later,  heightened  atill 
further  his  diaguat  with  the  world.  The  tender  ago  of  liis  sou, 
Philip,  induced  him  to  defer  the  immediate  eseeution  of  his 
plan,  which  was  still  further  postponed  by  the  woighty  aiTairs 
that  pressed  on  him,  and  especially  by  the  religious  wars  in. 
whicli  ho  was  involved  in  Germany.  When  at  length  the  hour 
of  bia  abdication  did  arrive,  it  found  him  broken  in  health,  aod 
with  spirita  greatly  depreaaed  by  the  aoriea  of  reverses  which 
had  gathered  like  dark  clouds  round  the  evening  of  his  reign. 
He  lamented  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  that  he  liad  noE 
eorher  taken  this  step,  when  ho  could  have  done  it  so  much 
more  gracefully,  while  his  fame  was  not  yet  tarnished  by 
defeat. 

The  place  selected  by  Charles  for  hia  retreat  wds  the  Jcrony- 
mite  monaatery  of  Xuate,  in  Spain,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain  ridge  tJiat  traverses  tlie  north  of  Estremadura.  The 
order  of  St,  Jerome  is  Spnuish  in  its  origin,  which  dates  as  far 
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back  as  tlie  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Hamble  ia  iU 
bfgiiiniaSi  it  «oon  rose,  under  the  pdtronoge  of  prinoee  and  tlie 
benefactions  of  the  piouB,  to  high  coneidemtioo.  Its  domaina 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  convents, 
occupying  the  most  picturesqne  Eitnatlons,  sometimes  assumed 
the  aspect,  and  almost  the  dimensions,  of  castellated  towns. 
The  prowing  repjitation  of  the  hrotherhood  kept  pace  witli  the 
prosperous  condition  of  their  fortunes.  If  in  point  of  Bcbolar- 
sliip  they  eould  not  boast  sunh  names  as  some  other  fraternities, 
they  might  challenge  a  compariaon  vrith  any  for  the  decorum,  and 
even  sanctity,  of  their  lives,  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their 
rclijjions  services,  and  for  the  munificence  with  which  they  dig- 
penged  their  ehnritiea.to  the  poor.  Ferdinand  the  Catlioli 
110  means  prodigal  of  his  money,  even  toirnrds  the  chi 
endowed  more  than  one  monastery  of  the  order.  Charles 
honoured  it  still  further  by  selectin;;  Tuste,  aB  we  have  aei 
f  jr  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  Philip  II.  distin^ished  it 
every  other  fraternity  by  lodging  its  members  in  the  pali 
convent  of  the  Escorial. 

The  community  at  Ytiste  was  among  tlio  most  ancient  lioDses 
of  the  order,  dating  from  the  year  1404.  The  name,  which 
writers  have  incorrectly  called  St.  Just,  or  St.  Justus,  was 
derived  from  no  saint,  but,  from  a  little  strcim  that  (^shed  from 
the  neighbouring  liills.  The  handftil  of  monks,  of  whicli  the 
convent  conaLsted  at  the  beginning,  were  sorely  annoyed  by  the 
depredations  and  insjilts  to  which  they  were  exposed  fnnq 
s,  neighbouring  monastery  of  a  rival  order.  They 
seqnenlly  placed  by  their  superior  under  the  protection  of 
counts  of  Oropcsa,  who  possessed  lorgo  patrimonial  ostal 
in  Ihiit  quarter  of  the  country.  In  process  of  time  the  11 
community  grew  in  opulence  and  strength  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
protect  itself.  Its  broad  acres  extended  far  over  the  culUvaled 
vera;  its  convent  was  surrounded  with  oranjjc-gardi 
orchards;  the  buildings  gradually  expanded  from  diminativi 
cloisters  into  the  ampler  diinensiona  required  for  the  fuvoi 
modation  of  the  increased  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not  lol 
before  the  arrival  of  Charles  had  been  enlarged  by  a  Bpociotal 
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quadrangle,  that  displnyed  tlie  more  elegant  etyle  of  arcliiteeturo 
Tvliiefi  had  been,  recently  introdnced  from  Italy. 

In  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  the  monks  of  Tnste  fully 
vindicated  the  reputation  for  hospitality  belonging  to  their 
order,  Their  doors  were  freely  opened  to  tlie  pilgrim  ;  their 
hoard  was  hountifully  spread  for  tho  poor  who  craved  alma  nt 
the  convent  gate ;  and  the  good  brethren,  U)  whom  lone  practice 
had  given  a  slcill  that  olniost  amounted  to  acience,  wsre  never 
weary  of  administering  relief  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 

How  Charles  came  to  choose  this  secluded  spot  in  Estremndura 
as  the  placo  of  his  retreat,  is  not  very  clear.  I'here  is  no 
evidence  thnt  he  had  ever  Been  it.  Tet,  as  he  is  l<nown  to  have 
resided  more  tlian.  once  in  its  neiglibonrhood,  he  may  possibly 
have  strayed  over  tho  beautiful  vera,  or  at  least  have  f;athered 
«ueh  reports  of  it  from  those  in  the  country  as  pleased  his  fancy. 
And  certainly  it  was  the  place  of  all  others  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  Nestling  among  the  dark  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut 
that  clothed  the  sides  and  descended  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
sierra,  tho  convent  of  Yuate  looked  down  on  the  cultivated  plain 
which  stretched  for  some  leagnes  in  an  unbroken  expanse 
towards  tho  city  of  Plazeocia.  In  the  depths  of  these  sylvan 
solitudes  the  monarch  might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  life  of 
quiet  contemplation,  while  he  would  not  be  too  far  removed 
from  means  of  intercourse  with  the  world,  with  which,  as  wo 
shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  atill,  in  his  retirement,  to  maintain  & 
lively  sympathy. 

Cliarlea  had  obtained  a  plan  from  two  of  the  best  architects 
in  Spain  for  the  construction  of  such  a  dwelling,  to  be  attached 
to  the  convent,  a»  should  answer  for  the  aecomniodation  of  him- 
self and  the  few  followers  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  liis 
retreat.  He  had  advised  Philip  of  his  intention  to  build,  and 
afterwards  had  directed  his  son  to  visit  the  spot  in  person  and 
quicken  the  operations  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  work. 
But  it  was  not  in  tho  power  either  of  Charles  or  Philip  to  change 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  accelerate  the  aluggish  movements  of 
the  Spaniard.  More  than  two  years  had  elapsed ;  and,  thougli 
tiie  plan  of  tho  building  was  estrcmcly  siniple,  the  work  was 
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fnr  from  being  completed.      T!ie  emperor's  impatience 
brook  no  further  dc'lay.     Eut  there  whs   fjood  resson   to  foari 
that,  oil  biB  iirriTul  at  Yuatc,  tlie  manaion  would  uot  be  ready  for 
his  rei^eptioQ. 

On  the  8th  of  Au^st,  155G,  ChnrleB  quitted  Bruasela,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  port  of  Fluahing,  where  a  ficet  of  fifly- 
veasels  was  waiting  to  escort  him  and  hia  retinue  to  Spain, 
wag  accompaDicd  by  a  number  of  FlemiBh  lords,  some  te 
whom  were  to  attoiid  Lira  on  bis  voyage.  Among  tbeae 
Florence  de  Montmorency,  baron  of  Montigoy,  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  afterwards  doomed  by  hia  sovereign  to  an  obscure  and 
ignominious  death.  In  the  company  were  also  two  sisters  of 
the  emperor,  the  doirager-qttecns  of  Hungary  and  Portttgal. 
The  former  and  yonnger  of  these,  Mary,  had  lately  held  the 
post  of  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  vigorous  rule  had 
for  many  years  put  a  curb  on  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  people.  lu  her  maBcuhne  qualities  she  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  amiable  slater,  the  ouce  beautiful  Eleanor,  the 
ill-assorted  bride  of  Francis  I.,  and,  after  his  death,  mnrried  to- 
the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  she  had  also  survived.  She  was  a 
year  older  than  the  emperor,  who  had  always  regarded  her  witii 
peculiar  affection,  which  ho  intimated,  in  his  correspondenoe,  by 
usually  addressing  her  as  "ma  meilleure  smur."  The  roy^ 
ladies,  who  held  their  brother  in  the  greatest  reverence,  like  liim 
were  weary  of  the  world,  and  wished  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  privacy.  They  would  hafo 
accompanied  Charles  to  his  place  of  retirement.  Eut  as  that 
could  not  be,  they  proposed  to  seek  out  some  quiet  spot  in'the 
Peninsula,  as  httle  removed  as  might  be  from  the  monastie 
residence  of  the  emperor. 

The  imperial  train  was  yet  further  swelled  by  a  consideraLll 
number  of  followers,  who  were  to  be  permanently  retained 
the  serviee  of  the  Tnonareh.     The  emperor's  household  had  boi 
formed  on  the  splendid  model  of  the  Burgundian  court, 
consisted  of  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  persoi 
Prom  these  he  now  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  attend 
to  Spain,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  a  third 
with  him  at  Ytiste.    Among  the  number  were  his  major-domi 
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hU  physicinn,  hia  aecretarles,  bis  chamberlains,  and  otber  func- 
tionaciea,  intimating  that,  tbougli  he  hod  chosen  a  monastery  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  he  had  no  intention  of  leading  tho 
life  of  a  monk, 

Philip  joined  his  father  ot  Ghent.*  There  the  emperor, 
tenderly  embracing  his  son,  bade  him  adieu,  end  left  him  to 
asauiDO  that  burden  of  aovereignty  which  hud  pressed  so  heavily 
on  his  ovrn  declining  years.  Charles  continued  his  itay  to  the 
coast,  where,  on  the  13th  of  September,  ho  embarked  on  board 
the  Bertesdonn,  a  Biscayan  vessel  of  five  hundred  and  Eisty-livo 
tons,  which  had  been  littcd  up  expressly  for  his  accommodation. 
The  emperor's  cabin,  which  was  on  the  npper  deek,  eonsiatod  of 
tvo  largo  tipartments,  and  two  smaller  rooms,  or  cabinets.  It 
was  furnished  with  eight  windows,  wHeh  commanded  views  in 
every  direction.  The  wood-work  waa  curiously  carved,  and 
hung  with  green  drapery.  Tlie  bed,  as  well  aa  some  of  tho 
heavier  urra-ohairB,  was  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling, 
tliat  t!ie  emperor'a  gouty  liinba  might  be  as  little  incommoded 
as  possible  by  the  motion  of  the  veasei.  On  tho  same  deck 
accomoiodatioas  were  provided  for  some  of  his  principal  attend- 
ants; while  below,  ample  space  whs  allotted  to  tho  royal  kitchen, 
and  to  the  larder,  which  was  bountifully  supplied  with  stores 
for  the  voyage. 

nis  two  sisters,  with  their  retinues,  had  quarters  prepared  for 
them  in  a  Flemish  vessel.  On  the  13th  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
but,  encountering  a  bead  wind,  was  detained  at  Kammekens, 
where  Charles,  on  tho  morning  of  the  lith,  received  s  final 
Tisit  from  his  son,  who  had  lingered  at  Ghent.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  tho  ficet  took  ita  departure. 

It  was  the  7th  of  September,  1517,  thirty-nine  ycai-s  before 
this,  that  Charles  had  quitted  these  same  shores  on  a  visit  to 
Spain,  whilher  he  was  going  to  receive  the  rich  inheritance 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  grandparents,  Ferdinand 
and  laabellu  the  Catholic.    Ila  was  then  in  tho  morning  of  life. 


jast  cnterini;  OQ  a  career  as  gpleadid  aa  ever  opened  to  joai 
ambition.    How  difiercDt  must  Iinve  been  the  rellections  which.' 
now  crowded  on  liia  tniod,  oa  with  wasted  Lealtli,  snd  spirit* 
sorely  depresiii;d,  he  embarked  oa  tlio  same  voyaj^e !     He  bad 
ruH  the  reeo  of  e^ory.  Lad  won  the  prize,  and  found  that  all 
vanity.      Ho  was  now  retnrning  to   the  goal  whence  Lo  hi 
BtnrtEd,  anxious  only  to  reach  some  quiet  spot  where  Le  migl 
lay  down  his  weary  limbs  and  be  at  rest.* 

In  passing  through  the  Chnnud,  the  course  of  the  fleet 
a^aio  iutormpted  by  contrary  winds.     While  it  lay  off  Dover, 
the  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral  came  out  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships, 
desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  fnther-in-law  of  hia  queen- 
He  was  received  on  board,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  emperor's 
hand.     A  favoDrable  breeze  sprung  up  as  the  fleet  nearetl  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  ood,  continuing  to  blow  for  sovernl  days,  en- 
abled Charles  to  hold  hia  course  without  further  delay  till  ho 
reached  the  coast  of  Spain,    fortunately  tiie  propitious  slatB 
of  the  weather  allowed  the  emperor  to  eiTect  liia  londinf-  with- 
out  inconvenience,   on  the  2Sth  of  September,  in  the   ancient 
port  of  Laredo.    But  scarcely  Lad  he  set  foot  on  shore,  whei 
the  wind  freshened  into  a  tempest,  which  scattered  Lis  littli 
navy,  compelling  the  ship  bearing  the  queens  to  take  tefuj^ 
the  neigbourini;  port  of  Santandcr,  and  doin<;  much  damage  to 
some  merchant- vessels  off  the  coast,  one  of  which,  with  its  crew 
on  board,  went  to  tJie  bottom.     This  disaster  is  so  far  embel- 
lished by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  that,  giving  a  t<niah  of 
the  marreilous  to  the  account,  they  represented  the  lost 
to  have  been  the  emperor's,  and  that  it  went  down  as  soon 
he  had  left  it.     If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  still  more  marret-i- 
lous  that  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  should  he 
of  the  letters— of  which  wo  have  aeverel -— from  membera  oT 
Charles's  household  while  at  Laredo. 

As  little  do  we  find  mention  made  of  another  eitraordiniuT' 
circumstance  reported  by  the  historians,  who  tell  us  that  the 
emperor,  on  landing,  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth,  exclaiming, 
"  O  thou  common  mother  of  mankind,  naked  came  I  from  thjr 
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bosom,  and  salted  I  return  to  it ! "  Tlie  incident,  liowever 
edifyin";  in  the  moral  it  may  convey,  liaa  no  better  I'ouadnlion 
tiian.  iLe  invention  of  -writers,  ttIio,  fur  removed  from  tlie  Bcene 
of  action,  and  ignorant  of  nhat  really  took  place  there,  were 
Trilling,  by  the  exhibition  of  startling  contrasts,  to  Btimuluto  the 
imoginntion  of  their  readera. 

Charles,  oa  landing-,  fonnd  hts  patience  pnt  to  a  severe  trial 
by  the  scanty  preparations  made  for  hia  reception.  An  epi- 
demic had  broken  out  on  tlia  voya^je,  which  had  carried  off 
several  of  the  men,  while  others  remained  dangerously  ill. 
There  -(vere  uo  physicians  in  Laredo,  and  scarcely  aoeommoda- 
tions  for  the  well,  much  less  for  the  sick.  The  emperor  had 
directed  that  six  chaplaios  should  be  there  to  meet  liJin.  Their 
spiritual  services,  in  the  present  state  of  his  followers,  were 
more  than  ever  required.  He  hnd  espected,  moreover,  to  find 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  Heet  and 
for  defrnyiiiy  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  There  was  nothing 
of  all  this  to  be  seen.  The  only  persons  in  waiting  for  him. 
were  an  alcalde  named  Durango,  with  a  poBso  of  alguaKiU,  and 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  active 
exerLions  of  the  good  prolate,  it  wonM  have  been  difficult  for 
the  royal  party  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Charles  gave  audible  vent  to  his  displeasure  at  this  apparent 
neglect ;  his  feeling?  were  cihibitcd  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken in  the  letters  addressed  by  hia  orders  to  Tolladolid,  where 
bis  daughter  Joanna,  the  regeut,  was  holding  her  court.  Thia 
neglect  of  a  father  who  had  so  recently  given  all  that  he  had 
to  Philip,  hits  brought  much  obloquy  on  his  head.  IJut  it  would 
seem  to  be  undeserved.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  had  written  to 
his  sister,  the  regent,  informing  her  of  the  emperor's  speedy 
return  to  Spain,  and  directing  her  to  have  everything  in  rendi- 
s  for  him  on  his  landing.  These  commands  he  had  repeated 
in  a  second  letter,  dated  the  2(itU  of  August.  He  had  been 
particular  in  his  instructions,  specifying  the  six  chaplains  and 
the  money  for  the  fleet,  and  enjoioing  on  his  sister  to  maka 
such  arrangements  as  were  due  to  their  father's  rank,  and 
would  best  secure  his  personal  comfort.  These  directions  he 
Lad  repeated  yet  agtun  in  a  third  letter,  -rrrittca  September 
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tUe  8tli,  shortly  before  Cbarles's  embarkation.     PLUip,  a 
(iUtanco  from  the  Mene  of  action,  could  do  no  more, 

Joanna,  on  rpcfliviog  theee  inatructions  from  her  brother,  gave  | 
orders  at  once  to  carry  them  into  effect.  But  with  the  procraa*  ' 
tinating  habits  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  much  easier  to  command  1 
than  to  execute.  Yet  some  of  tlic  blame  may  be  reasonably'! 
laid  at  tlie  emperor's  own  door,  who.  bad  he  come  earlier,  migbt  I 
possibly  have  found  tltinga  in  a  better  state  of  preparation.  Bnt  I 
lie  had  postponed  tlie  period  of  his  return  so  often,  that  the  I 
nunds  of  bia  subjects  were  unsettled  by  the  delay  ;  and  wLea  1 
at  last  ho  did  come,  tbey  were  taken  nnawarca. 

When  Joanna  received  the   letter   announcing  her  fatlier'a 
presence  in  the  country,  she  at  once  caused  thanks  to  he  offered 
up  in  the  cburcbca  for  Ilia  safe  arrival.     At  the  same  time  she 
despatched  o  mcssenccrto  the  emperor's  major-domo,  Don  Luis 
Quiiada,  then  rcsidlDg  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ] 
Valladolid,  orderiuf;  him  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  thef 
coast,  and  make  the  itcccsBury  arrangements  for  his  master's  1 
journey  to  the  capital.    He  was,  especially,  to  ascertain  iaivliat  ' 
manner  her  father  wished  to  be  received  at  court, — whether  vrith. 
the  honours  duo  to  his  ranlr,  or  simply  as  a  private  citizen.    As 
this  personajje  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  remainder 
of  our  narrative,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  tlio  reader  with  some  J 
particidara  of  his  iiiatory. 

Luia  MendcK  QuLxada  belonged  to  nn  ancient  and  honourable  J 
family;  but  as  he  waa  a  younger  son,  the  family  name  wa; 
beat  part  of  hia  inheritance.  His  first  introduction  at  court  was  I 
as  a  page  in  the  imperial  household.  He  afterwards  entered^ 
the  army,  received  n  commission  as  captain  of  infantry,  and  ir 
time  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Ho  followed  the  emperor  to  J 
the  wars,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by  j 
his  gallantry.  He  was  a  strict  martinet,  and  was  remarked] 
for  the  perfect  discipline  which  he  maintained  among  the  men.  J 
^mder  his  command.  The  emperor,  with  whose  acut«  pereep-T 
tion  of  character  the  reader  haa  become  acquainted,  did  full  ] 
justice  to  the  excellent  qualities,  and  especially  the  tmsfc-  ^ 
worthiness  and  loyal  devotion,  of  QuisoJa.  He  was  appointed*] 
one  of  the  three  roajor-domoa  who  formed  part  of  the  imperial '' 
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iouaeBold.  In  his  new  cipacjly  he  was  brouglit  iftto  freqiaent 
intercOTitao  with  hia  master,  who  booq  bestowed  on  him  more 
of  Lis  confidence  tlian  be  gave  to  any  other  man.  At  least  thia 
ia  true  in  one  remarkable  ioBtance.  Charlea  intrusted  to  hia  care 
hia  illejiitimBte  son,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  famous  hero  of 
Lepanto,  when  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  at  the  same  time 
conflding  to  Quixada  the  aecrct  of  his  birth.  The  major-domo 
*aa  married  to  Doiia  Magdalena  de  ITlloa,  a  lady  of  illustrioua 
lineage,  which  she  graeed  by  virtuea  so  rare  as  to  be  commemorated 
in.  a  special  biography,  that  has  expanded  into  a  reapectnblc 
quarto  under  the  hands  of  one  of  her  countrymen.  Doiia 
ifagdalena  took  tJio  boy  to  her  homo  and  her  heart,  supposing 
him  the  fruit  of  some  early  amour  of  her  lord's,  previous  to  hia 
marriage.  Quixada  did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  the  kbd- 
hearted  lady,  and  faithfully  kept  the  perilous  secret,  which  he 
may  have  thought  was  the  emperor's  secret  rather  than  hia  own. 
Under  her  maternal  care  the  young  hero,  who  always  regarded 
bis  foster-mother  with  grateful  affection,  waa  carefully  trained 
in  those  accomphshments  which  fitted  him  for  the  brilliant 
■career  on  which  he  woa  afterwards  to  enter, 

Quixada  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish  hidalgo. 
Proud,  punctilious,  precise  in  his  notions,  he  was  as  nice  in 
the  point  of  honour  as  any  paladiu  of  romance.  He  was  most 
orthodox  in  hia  creed ;  but  though  a,  true  son  of  the  church,  ha 
had  no  respect  for  monks,  as  ho  showed  rather  plainly  during 
his  residence  at  Yostc.  His  nature  was  frank  and  honest ;  aud  as 
he  seems  to  Lave  been  somewhat  queruloua  in  his  temper,  ho 
delivered  hia  mind  occasionally  with  a  freedom  that  had  in  it 
something  leas  of  courtesy  than  candour.  For  the  emperor  he 
had  the  greatest  reverence.  Thia  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  addressing  his  master  at  times  with  a  degree  of  plainness 
to  which  the  royal  ear  was  but  little  accustomed.  Charlea  hod 
the  good  sense  not  to  be  displeased  with  this  frankness,  for  ho 
well  knew  the  sincerity  and  the  strength  of  Quixada'a  attach- 
ment. Ho  had  beenj  moreover,  too  long  on  the  throne  not  to 
know  thst  truth  was  the  jewel  of  greatest  prioe,  and  the  one 
most  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  Once, 
irriting  to  his  bod  concerning  hia  preceptor,  Zumga,  the  emperor 
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remarteii,  "  If  he  deals  plainly  with  you,  it  it  for  the  lore 
bears  you.  If  he  wero  to  flatter  you,  Ld  would  be  Lke  all 
rett  of  the  world,  and  you  would  hare  uo  one  near  to  tell  jau 
the  truth ;  and  a  worse  thinj:;  cannot  happen  to  any  one,  old  or 
jonng,"  When  CharlcB  had  made  up  his  wind  to  return  to 
Spain,  he  settled  on  Quisada  be  the  most  anitahle  person  to 
make  the  arranK^ ments  for  his  journey  through  the  coootry,  and 
aftemards  to  take  charge  of  his  establishment  at  Yuate.  TOa 
reiult  justified  hia  choice. 

On  receiving  the  regent's  letter,  the  major-domo  at  once  tli 
himself  into  his  saddle,  and  posted  with  all  expedition  to 
coast.    N'otwithetanding  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  he  p«f-' 
formed  the  journey  of  fiftj-fire  leagues  ia  somethi 
three  days,  making  arrangements,  as  he  went  along,  for  tie 
emperor's  reception. 

Quiiada's  arriTal  at  Laredo  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  whcde 
party,  and  by  none  more  than  Charles,  who  seemed  to  feel  that, 
in  the  presence  of  his  major-domo,  all  dif^culties  would  speedily 
vanish.  No  time,  indeed,  was  lost;  for  on  the  day  following-, 
the  sixth  of  October,  the  emperor  and  his  suite  were  on  the 
way  to  Vfllladolid.  As  the  road  frequently  passed  across  rough 
and  hilly  tracts  of  uncultivated  country,  the  emperor  travelled 
in  a  horse-litter,  and  over  the  more  difficult  passages  was 
by  his  attendants  in  a  chair.  Quisada  rode  by  hta  side,  a 
rest  of  his  train  followed  on  horaebaek,  A  long  file  of 
with  the  baggage,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  van  was  led 
alcalde,  Durango,  and  his  posse  of  alguaiils,  giving  to  the  w] 
procession,  as  Quiiada  thonght,  much  the  appearance  of  ft  g 
of  priaonera  under  the  convoy  of  officers  of  justice.  The 
queens,  with  their  retinues,  followed  at  the  distance  of  a 
march  in  the  rear,  to  obviate  the  annoyance  that  might 
from  the  want  of  accommodations  for  so  large  a  party.  Ft 
greater  convenience  of  Charles,  who  could  ill  endure  the  fii 
of  BO  long  a  journey,  he  proceeded  by  short  stages,  seldom 
ceeding  four  or  five  leagues  in  a  day. 

As  the  cavalcade  ttdvanoed  into  the  country,  and  the  ti( 
spread  abroad  of  the  emperor's  return,  great  numbers  assembl 
on  the  route  to  take  their  last  look  at  their  sovereign. 
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tli6  prineipal  places  wbere  ho  halted,  ha  was  met  by  the  j^at 
lords  of  the  neighbonrhood,  and  by  deputa,tion3  from  the  eouncila 
and  from  the  anthoritieB  of  the  cities.  As  he  drew  near  to 
Burgoa,  the  great  constable  of  Castile,  attended  by  a  gallant 
retinue  of  followers,  came  out  to  meet  him.  He  wonld  fiiin 
have  persuaded  tho  emperor  to  dlow  arraugemeiitB  to  be  mode 
by  the  inhabitBntB  for  giving  him  a  solemn  reception  ;  but  this 
he  positively  declined.  The  evening  had  set  in  before  Charles 
entered  the  ancient  city  of  the  Cid.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do 
this  with  the  privacy  he  had  desired ;  and  as  he  passed  through 
its  iUuminated  streets,  the  bells  of  the  churohes  sent  forth  a 
merry  peal  to  give  liim  ■welcome.  He  was  conducted  by  the 
constable  to  his  own  mansion,  the  hereditary  halls  of  the  Velaa- 
coB.  While  there,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  Infantado, 
and  the  principal  grandees  who  resided  in  that  quarter,  with 
others,  like  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  doke  of  Medina 
C(eU,  whose  estates  lay  chiefly  in  the  south,  came  to  pay  their 
obeisance  to  their  ancient  master.  Deputations  arrived  from 
the  chancery  of  Valladohd,  and  from  the  different  cities,  bearing 
loyal  addresses  from  the  municipalities.  After  enjoying  for  two 
days  the  hospitalities  of  the  constable,  CharleB  again  set  forward 
on  his  journey.  He  was  attended  for  some  diatanc«  by  his  host; 
and  Don  Frances  de  Beamonde,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  escort, 
accompanied  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Valladolid.  This 
arrangement  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Quixada,  as  it  enabled 
bim  to  dispense  with  tho  further  attendance  of  the  alcalde  and 
his  posse. 

On  the  third  evening  after  they  had  quitted  Burgos,  the 
travellers  halted  at  Torqnemada,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  in 
tho  midst  of  a  rich  and  coltivited  country.  Here  the  emperor 
waa  met  by  Don  Pedro  de  Ja  Gasca,  bishop  of  Valencia.  This 
eminent  prelate  had  been  intrnsted  by  Charles  with  an  estra- 
ordinary  mission  to  the  New  World,  when  the  rebellion  of 
Gonzalvo  Pizarro  threatened  Spain,  with  the  loss  of  Peru. 
GuBca,  with  ei^al  ability  and  address,  succeeded  in  quashing 
the  inBorrectioQ,  in  defeating  its  Jeaderg  and  bringing  them  to 
punishment,  and,  finally,  in  reclaiming  the  tottering  allegiance 
of  the  inhabitants,  thus  secnring  to  Castile  the  fairest  of  her 
2  a  2 
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colonies.    In  return  for  these  eeT7icea,  be  had  been  raised 
Clinrles  to  the  see  of  Valencia,    On  learning  his  BOTereign': 
■pproacli,  the  good  biahop  Bent  a  liberal  supply  of  poultry,  fruity 
and  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  the  royal  party,  and  on  the 
following  moming,  came  in  person  to  pay  his  homage   to  the 

At  CnbezDQ,  a  place  about  two  leases  fromTalladolid,  Chsrlef:' 
had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  grandson,  the  infant  Doa! 
Carlos,  that  unfortunate  prince,  nhoBe  brief  but  disafitrotu 
career  forms  so  melancholy  a  page  in  the  chronicleE  of  the  time^ 
The  boy,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old,  had  been  sent  from 
Talladolld  to  meet  hie  grandfather.  One  may  well  believe  that 
it  was  with  no  little  interest  that  Charlea  regarded  bis  descend- 
ant, the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  He  had  Carlos  to  sup  with  him 
at  hia  own  table;  and  as  the  lad  ahon^ed  much  curiosity  in 
regard  to  military  afTairs,  the  emperor  entertained  him  with 
an  account  of  hie  campaigns.  When  he  described  his  flight 
from  Inspruck,  Carlos  eselaimed,  "1  noTer  would  hnvo  fled." 
Hia  grandfather  endeavoured  to  conyince  bim  of  the  necesaity 
of  flight  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  enemy's  bands.  But 
the  boy  only  repeated,  with  more  earaestnesa  than  before, 
never  would  have  fled," — greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  emperor, 
wlio  saw  in  this  the  mettle  of  his  own  earlier  days. 

But  tho  penetrating  eye  of  Charles  was  not  slow  in  disceminff 
other  traits  in  his  grandson's  character,  which  filled  him  wilk 
apprehension.  "  He  seems  very  restless,"  said  the  emperor 
"  neither  his  behaviour  nor  iiis  temper  pleases  me.  I  know  not 
what  is  to  become  of  him."  The  young  prince  was  much  taken 
with  a  httle  portable  stove,  which  bis  grandfather  carried  with 
him,  in  default  of  fireplaces,  to  warm  his  apartment.  Carlos 
would  willingly  have  appropriated  this  article  to  himself;  but 
the  omperor  gave  him  to  naderstaad  that  this  could  not  be  till 
he  was  dead.  The  care  of  the  prince's  education  had  been  in> 
trusted  to  his  aunt,  the  regent.  Charles,  when  he  saw  his 
daughter  in  VaJladoM,  plainly  told  her  that,  "if  she  shoved 
less  indulgence  to  the  child,  the  nation  would  have  more  reaaon 
to  thanlt  her." 

Along  the  route  by  which  the  empei-or  traroUod,  people  had 
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assembled  in  great  numbers  to  see  hini  pass.  There  were  tivo 
roada  from  Cabezoa  by  wjiich  the  capital  was  to  be  approached. 
One  was  more  retired  than  tbo  other ;  and  some  of  Charles's 
suite,  knowing  his  averaion  to  crowds,  would  fain  have  persuaded 
him  to  take  it.  He  determined  to  do  ao,  when  the  honest  Qais- 
ada  represented  "  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  hide  himself  from 
his  loyal  subjcctB,  who  wished  to  look  on  him  for  the  last  time." 
The  major-domo  prevailed;  but  Charles  would  by  no  means 
consent  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  giving  him  a 
public  reception  in  Valladolid.  This  might  be  done,  he  aaid, 
for  his  two  sisters,  who  accordingly  made  their  entrance  ia 
great  state  into  the  capital,  escorted  by  a  brave  procession  of 
nobles  and  cavaliers,  headed  by  the  autboritiea  of  the  city. 

Valladolid  was  at  thia  time,  as  indeed  it  had  been  for  many 
years,  the  residence  of  the  court.  In  this  pre-eminence  it  had 
Gueceeded  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Yiaigotha.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  that  it  lost  tliis  distinction,  and 
the  aeat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Madrid,  which  thence- 
forth became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  monarchy.  Valladohd 
was  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  the  zenith  of  ita  glory,  embelliBhed 
with  stately  public  buildings,  and  filled  with  the  palaces  of  the 
great  nobles,  who  naturally  sooght  a  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  court, 

Charles  was  received  in  the  moat  loving  and  dutiful  nmnner 
by  hie  daughter,  who  conducted  him  to  the  mansion  of  Euy 
Gomea  do  Silvo,  Philip's  favorite  minister.  Thia  the  emperor 
preferred  to  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  consequently  assigned  to  his  sisters.  He  spent  some  time 
in  the  fair  city,  enjoying  the  eoeiety  of  his  daughter,  on  J  re- 
cruiting his  strength  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  During 
hia  stay,  his  house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  among  whom  wo 
find  aome  of  the  principal  grandees,  and  such  of  the  prelates  as 
were  at  the  court.  These  attentions  were  the  more  gratei'iil  to 
Charles,  since,  now  that  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  they  carried 
with  them  Iho  appearance  of  being  rendered  to  the  man  rather 
than  to  the  monarch.  The  members  of  the  council,  the  corre- 
gidor,  and  the  municipality  obtained  an  audience  of  their  ancient 
maitcr,  and  were  permiCt^  to  kies  hia  hand.    To  all  hu  showed 
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thnt  ^cioiu  deportment  frhich  he  knew  ho  well  how  to  Besmne, 
nnd  which  eonlrasted  strongly  with  the  impnsaiblo  reserve — tbe 
tetieffo,  ax  the  Spaniards  tOTm  it — whicli  had  bo  cliilling  an  e0«et 
on  those  who  were  admitted  to  tlic  presence  of  hia  boo.  The 
ladies  of  the  court,  who  came  to  take  leare  of  him,  were  reeeived 
by  Charles  with  the  Hame  difltinguiEhed  courteay.  It  waa  on 
ODS  of  these  occasions  that  Perico  de  Sont  Erbas,  one  of  that 
privileged  class  of  fools,  or  rather  wits,  who  in  Hncicnt  times 
were  the  necessary  appendage  of  a  court,  happening  to  pass 
across  the  saloon,  Charles,  in  a  merry  vain,  touched  his  cap  to 
him.  "  Ton  are  welcome,"  said  the  jester ;  "  do  you  raise  your 
hat  to  rao  hceanse  yon  are  no  lonfjer  emperor  P  "  "  No,  Pedro," 
replied  Charles ;  "  bat  becaase  I  have  nothing  bnt  tliis 
courtesy  to  give  you." 

Among  those  who  waited  oa  the  monarch  were  three  of 
brethren  from  Yuste.  and  at  their  head  the  general  of  tha 
order.  The  good  fatiier  acquainted  him  with  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  the  works  at  Tuate.  He  assored  him,  more- 
oTer,  of  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  fraternity  that  lua 
majesty  should  have  condescended  to  choose  their  abode  as  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  "With  the  assistance  of  these  monta, 
Charles  was  enabled  to  select  from  the  different  convents  of  tha 
order  sneh  individuals  as  were  best  qualified  to  conduct  the 
service  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those  whose  piety  and  learning 
fitted  them  to  officiate  as  hia  preachers, — persons,  in  short,  who 
might  form  what  may  be  called  the  religious  part  of  his  eat^H 
liahment.  i 

During  his  stay  at  Valladolid,  the  emperor  attended  to  tii« 
despatch  of  some  important  affairs  of  a  public  nature.  He  bad 
daily  communication  with  hia  daughter,  and  gave  her  the  benafit 
of  his  large  esperienee  in  administering  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  evident  that,  if  he  was  willing  to  follow  tlie 
example  of  Diocletian  in  withdrawing  from  tlie  world,  he  had  no 
mind,  like  that  monarch,  to  divorce  himself  from  the  great' 
interests  of  humanity. 

After  prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  Valladotid,  Charicf ! 
prepared  to  resume  hia  Journey,      On  the  4th  «f  NoTOml 
ho  consented,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  ceremony  of  dining 
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public.  On  that  same  afternoon  he  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  daughter  and  his  grandson,  and  of  his  two  sisters,  who 
were  to  accompany  him  no  farther.  He  was  attended  by  a 
large  train  of  nobles  and  cavaliers  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
he  courteously  dismissed  them,  though  many  would  gladly  have 
followed  him  on  his  route.  He  accepted,  however,  the  escort  of 
a  small  body  of  mounted  horsemen  and  forty  halberdiers,  who 
were  to  continue  with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Yuste. 

In  quitting  Yalladolid,  Charles  seemed  to  turn  his  back  for 
ever  on  the  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world,  and  in  the  separation 
from  his  family  to  sever  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  life. 
He  travelled  in  a  litter,  and  by  easy  stages,  as  before.  The  second 
night  he  passed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
famous  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  his  ancestral  line,  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He  did 
not,  however,  occupy  the  royal  residence,  which  probably  had 
not  been  made  more  comfortable  by  age,  but  took  up  his  quar- 
ters for  the  night  with  a  wealthy  banker,  named  Eodrigo  de 
Duenas.  This  person,  whether  to  display  his  riches,  or  to  do 
honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  had  the  emperor's  apartment 
warmed  by  a  brazier  of  solid  gold,  which,  instead  of  the  usual 
fuel,  was  fed  with  sticks  of  cinnamon.  The  perfume  of  the 
cinnamon  was  disagreeable  to  Charles,  who,  when  he  went  away 
on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  ostentation  of 
his  host,  would  not  permit  him  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  caused  him, 
moreover,  to  be  paid  for  the  night's  lodging,  like  any  ordinary 
innkeeper.  Yet  Charles  gave  no  such  sign  of  displeasure  at  the 
similar  compliment  which  he  had  once  received  from  the  Fug- 
gers,  the  famous  bankers  of  Germany.  On  his  return  from  his 
memorable  expedition  against  Tunis,  for  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced him  considerable  sums  of  money,  Charles  spent  the  night 
at  their  house  at  Augsburg ;  and  his  hosts  filled  the  brazier  in 
his  chamber,  in  like  manner,  with  cinnamon.  But  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  the  service  the  emperor  had  rendered  Christendom 
in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  Barbary  pirates,  they  threw  Charles's 
receipts  for  the  money  they  had  lent  him  into  the  fire,  which  so 
far  qualified  the  odour  of  the  cinnamon,  that  it  gave  no  offence 
to  the  royal  nostrils. 
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Aa  lUo  travellers  penetrated  farther  into  tlie  interior,  and  left 
the  great  world  behind  them,  Charles  felt  in  anticipotion  all  the 
luxurj  of  the  retirement  to  which  he  was  hastening.  "  Heaven 
be  praised ! "  he  exeloiiaed,  "  after  this  no  more  visits  of 
monj,  no  more  receptions ! "  Their  route  lay  in  a  Boutherij 
direction ;  but  ns  it  wound  round  the  bflBC  of  the  mountain' 
range  that,  in  ite  course  from  east  to  west,  traverses  the  centrals 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  kecu  air  chilled  the  emperor,  wto, 
from  Lis  delicate  temperaraent,  was  extremely  sousitive  to  cold. 
As  the  luxury  of  fireplaces  was  a  tiling  unknown  in  these  parts, 
he  TvoB  obliged  to  keep  himself  warm  by  means  of  his  portable 
stove.  Everfwhere  along  the  route  the  people  gave  nil  the 
proofs  in  tlieir  power  of  the  most  loyal  devotion.  They  aided 
liis  progress  by  clearing  away  the  obstacles  in  the  roai^  which, 
became  worse  and  worse  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the. 
great  Lighnays  of  the  country.  They  knew  Charles's  tastes; 
and  tliey  searched  the  streams  for  trout,  eels,  and  Other  fish,  of 
which  he  was  estremely  fond,  and  with  which  his  table  waa 
liberally  supplied  whenever  he  halted. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  emperor  reached  Tomavacas, 
a  small  place  near  the  northern  confines  of  Eetremadiira.  It 
waa  separated  by  a  bold  sierra  from  tUo  Vera,  or  Valley,  of 
Flazencia,  on  the  border  of  which  stood  the  monaster;  vrbich 
was  the  object  of  Charles's  pilgrimage.  The  Vera  was  to  be 
approached  in  two  ways.  One  waa  by  scaling  the  mountain 
barrier  that  separated  it  from  Tomavacas.  This  might  be  done 
in  a  few  hours  i  but  the  road,  if  ao  it  could  be  called,  which,  was 
little  more  than  &  path  affording  means  of  communication  for 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  rugged  and  preci- 
pitous. A  more  easy  way  would  lead  the  travellers  along  tho 
winding  Serte  to  the  city  of  Plazencia,  from  which  the  route 
lay  across  a  smooth  and  level  plain,  that  stretched  nearly  to  the 
walls  of  Yuste.  This,  however,  would  add  four  days  to  the 
journey  j  and  Charles,  wearied  with  his  long  protracted  travel  i 
determined,  witli  characteristic  energy,  to  bravo  the  dangers  of 
the  mountain. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  began  the  aseent,  which 
was  q^uite  as  formidable  as  it  had  been  represented.    Fortu*. 
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nately,  he  was  assisted  by  tlie  peasantry,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  route.  A  band  of  these  hardy  rustics  went  before,  armed 
with  pikes,  shovels,  and  other  instruments,  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  in  the  path.  The  mountain-sides  had  been  cut  into  deep 
gullies  by  the  winter  torrents,  which  had  swept  down  large  frag- 
ments of  trees  from  the  forests  above,  and  occasionally  laid  bare 
a  hugh  splinter  of  the  rock,  that  seemed  to  defy  all  farther  pro* 
gress.  The  narrow  path,  winding  round  the  edge  of  dizzy  pre- 
cipices, afforded  a  precarious  foothold,  where  a  single  false  step 
might  be  fatal  to  the  traveller.  It  was  a  formidable  adventure 
even  for  the  unencumbered  pedestrian,  and  was  rendered  the 
more  difficult,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  helpless  condition 
of  the  emperor.  The  peasants  relieved  the  attendants  of  their 
royal  burden,  which  might  have  proved  too  much  for  them. 
They  succeeded  one  another  in  the  task  of  bearing  the  litter ; 
while  the  faithful  Quizada,  armed  with  his  long  pike,  strode  by 
its  side,  and  gave  general  directions  for  conducting  the  opera- 
tions.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  road,  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  be  borne  in  his  chair;  and  occasionally  the  sturdy  rustics 
carried  him  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  excessive  toil,  the  party 
reached  the  most  elevated  point  of  their  route ;  and  as  they 
emerged  from  the  dark  defiles  of  the  Puerto  iVifevo,— since 
called  "  The  Emperor's  Pass,"— he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  last 
pass  I  shall  go  through  in  this  world,  save  that  of  death." 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy ;  and  Charles's  eyes  were 
soon  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Vera  and  its  bright 
carpet  of  verdure,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  fade  under  the 
cold  touch  of  autumn.  An  occasional  hamlet,  glistening  in  the 
distance,  relieved  the  unbroken  character  of  the  expanse,  termi* 
nated  on  the  west  by  the  stately  city  of  Plazencia.  Kearer  by 
several  leagues  might  be  dimly  descried  the  gray  walls  of  Yuste, 
half  hidden  among  the  groves  of  chestnut  which  fringed  the 
skirts  of  the  sierra. 

As  Charles's  dwelling  was  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception,  it  wa& 
decided  that  he  should  remain  for  the  present  at  Jarandilla,  a 
village  two  leagues  east  of  Yuste,  where  there  was  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  count  of  Oropesa,  a  nobleman  who,  as  already 
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mentioced,  Lnd  largo  estates  in  llie  neighbomhood.     It  was  ft 
Inrdly  pile,  tic  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  aeen ;  while  the  ei 
peror'B  temporary  reBidenca  there  ia  eommcmorftted  by  a  £oa 
tain  in  the  garden  which  still  bears  bis  name. 

Charles  met  nith  the  most  hospitable  reception  &om  ita  loya 
master,  who  Lad  prepared  for  bis  accommodation  e 
apartment,   with  a  pleasant  aspect  towards  the  soutb,  looki 
down  npon  a  garden  of  citron  and  orange  treea.    Tlie  weatlu 
was  fine;  and.  notwithatanding  tbo  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
emperor,  pleased  with  the  spot,  was  in  esoellent  spirits,     la  tho 
midst  of  this  fine  weather  ot  JaranJiUa,  the  Flemings  could  see, 
from  the  windows  of  the  castle,  dense  masses  of  vapour,  rolling 
lazily  along  the  sides  of  the  motmlain  where  Tuste  was  situated. 
.Soon  the  cool  nights  of  autumn  began  to  make  themaelvea  felt. 
The  emperor,  accustomed  to  the  iiso  of  firepiaces  in  Flanders, 
eschnnged  hia  apartment  for  one  where  he  had  caused  u  cbimoef  I 
to  be  made.     Soon  aftcm'ords,  the  count  of  Oropcsa,  surrendevifl 
ing  his  eaatle  entirely  to  the  use  of  his  royal  guest,  withdrew  tofl 
another  lesidence  on  a  distant  quarter  of  his  estates.  I 

As  winter  approached,  the  rainy  season  set  in.  The  streeta  of 
JaraDdilla  were  saturated  with  water;  and  the  puor  major-domo 
■with  difficulty  waded  through  the  miro  ia  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  which  required  him  to  proride  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  imperial  retinue.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  the  Tillage  was 
but  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  ao  large  and 
uaeipeeted  an  addition  to  its  usual  population.  The  qnomlous 
tone  of  Qnixada's  letters  shows  the  perplexities  of  bis  sihiation. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  for  CUurlea  to  abridge  tlie  number  of  hia 
retinue  until  he  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  paying  their 
arrears  by  a  remittance  from  Taliadoiid.  The  emperor's  bouse- 
bold  cast  maiiy  a  rueful  glance  at  the  damp  and  desolate  spot 
whieli  be  bad  selected  for  his  abode  ;  where  the  constant  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  they  argued,  boded  no  good  to  the  in- 
firmities of  their  master.  Quixada  did  not  hesitate  to  intimale 
as  much  to  him.  But  the  emperor  answered,  that,  "  in  all  parts 
of  Spain  where  be  had  been,  he  had  found  that  it  was  cold  and 
rainy  in  the  winter." 

The  major-domo  and  the  secretary,  Gaatelu,  unbosomed  tbem- 
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Helvea  more  freely  in.  their  correapoodence  with  the  secretarj  of 
Htate  at  "Vallndolid.  They  rented  their  discontent  in  the  most 
doleful  prognofltica  of  the  influence  of  such  a  climate  on  the 
emperor's  constittition,  speaking  at  the  same  time  in  no  very 
flattering  terms  of  the  accommodaliona  provided  for  him  at  the 
conveat,  and  of  the  character  of  ita  inmatea.  They  requeated 
that  their  complaints  might  not  reach  the  cars  of  the  regent ; 
but  in  aome  way  or  other  the  emperor's  family  bceame  bo  far 
persuaded  of  their  truth,  that  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
wrote  to  beg  him  not  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Yuete. 
CJiarlo3,  though  somewhat  annoyed  by  this  interference  with 
Ilia  plana,  good-humoured ly  wrote  in  answer,  that  "  the  Kon 
was  not  so  terrible  as  he  was  painted." 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  know  bini  so  well  should  have 
thought  BO  easily  to  turn  him  from  Lis  purpose.  Slow,  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  in  deciding  on  Lis  measures,  when  these 
had  been  once  aettled,  no  power  on  earth  waa  Btroug  enough  to 
malie  him  change  them.  He  was  aware  of  this  trait  iu  his 
character,  and  once  spoke  of  it  to  the  Venetian,  Contarini. 
The  courtly  envoy  observed,  it  was  not  obstinacy  to  adhere  to 
sound  opinions.  "  True,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  but  I  sometimes 
adhere  to  those  which  are  unsound." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November,  be  availed  himself  of  a 
day  somewhat  more  propitious  than  usual  to  cross  over  to 
Yuste,  and  cramine  the  condition  of  the  works  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  professed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  and  with  the  arrangements  for  hia  accommodation. 
He  even  gave  directions  to  provide  for  more  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  he  had  originally  designed  to  lodge  there ; 
and  when  Brother  Eoger,  to  whom  the  charge  of  making  the 
arrangement  was  intrusted,  ventured  to  suggest  the  imposai' 
bility  of  providing  accommodations  for  so  large  a  number, 
Charles  silenced  him  by  telling  him  "to  do  aa  he  was  bid,  and 
not  give  hia  opinion  in  the  matter."  Charles's  liouechold  come 
ftt  length  to  comprehend  that  remonstrancea,  from  whatever 
quarter,  would  have  no  effect  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
"  The  emperor  will  never  change  his  purpose,"  wrote  the  despond- 
I  ^g  secretary,  "  though  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together." 
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Tlie  rain  now  continued  to  fall  witliout  intermission,  and 
a  degree  of  violence  exceeding  anything  tliat  Ibe  Spaniards  hat' 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,     "Ab  nancb  water  falls 
hero  in  a  single  liour,"  wrote  Qoixada,  "  as  in  a  whole  day 
Valladolid ;    ia  Yuate,  tliey  tell  me,  it  is  etill  worse." 
secretary's  report  is  not  better.    "  The  fogs,"  he  writes, 
BO  thick,  that  one  cannot  distingaish  a  man  twenty  paces 
tant."    The  emperor,  who  during  the  fine  weather  had  atroUi 
out  for  exercise,  and  occasionally  amused  himself  ivith  his 
fonling-pieeo,  teas  now  imprisoned  in  his  apartment,  and  coulij 
only  keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner,  rolled 
up  in  his  robe  of  eider-down,  which  bad  been  sent  to  him  by 
his  daughter  Joanna.    Here  be  would  sit  and  listen  greedily  ta. 
the  despatches  which  came  from  ErusBcls  or  Valladolid. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Paul  IV.,^ 
a  pontiff,  who,  emulating  the  belligerent  spirit  of  Juli 
convericd  his  crosier  into  a  sword,  and  vowed  to  drive 
the  barbarians  ont  of  Italy.  Charles  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  accounts  farnished  him  from  time  to  time  of 
the  war,  and  of  tho  victorious  career  of  the  duke  of  Alva. 
"When  Gaztelu  had  finished  reading,  he  would  ask,  "  la  there 
nothing  more  P  "  But  when  he  beard  of  tho  truce  made  by 
the  Spanish  commander,  at  tho  very  time  when  the  fateof  Bome 
seemed  to  hang  upon  bis  sword,  Charlea'a  indignatioD  knew  no 
bounds.  He  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  as  bis  secretary  tells  us.  "  It  was  only  giving  time  to 
the  French,"  he  said,  "  to  unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
pope  i "  muttering  other  things  between  bis  teeth,  not  easy  to 
be  understood.  He  delivered  his  mind  freely  on  the  subject  in 
bis  letters  both  to  Philip  and  Joanna.  When  the  French  war 
soon  after  broke  out,  he  wrote  iu  the  most  pressing  manner  to 
his  daughter,  urging  the  necessity  of  placing  the  frontiers, 
especially  Navarre,  in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  ad- 
monished her  to  strengthen  the  fieet  on  the  coasts,  to  pay  off 
tho  debt  due  to  the  German  banters,  that  the  credit  of  the- 
country,  so  important  at  such  a  crisis,  might  be  maintained,  and 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  African  poaseaaions — for  that 
of  Orau  in  particular,  which,  with  a  prophetio  eye,  he  point) 
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oat  as  a  probable  place  of  attnci  ;  "  and  were  tliia  to  be  lost," 
bo  lidded,  "I  sbould  desire  ttot  to  be  to.  Spain,  nor  tbe  lodies. 
nor  anywhero  on  eartb  where  tidinjia  of  an  event  bo  disagtroua  to 
tho  king  and  to  the  nionarchy  could  ever  reach  me." 

It  was  clear  that  Charlee,  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
TTas  not  weaned  from  a  lively  interest  in  wbaterer  touclied  tlia 
welfare  of  the  country.  On  this  and  other  occasions  he  was 
ready  to  fortifytheinesperienceof  bisaucceesorby  thoae  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom  which  bad  gained  for  bim  the  repntatioa  of 
being  the  shrewdest  prince  in  Cbristendom.  Philip  often  in- 
vited the  emperor's  iatetferenee  in  his  coneerna ;  and,  to  do  bim 
justice,  he  seems  to  have  ahown  the  same  deference  to  the 
opioions  and  wishes  of  his  father  in  retirement,  that  he  had 
shown  to  bim  in  the  falneaa  of  his  power,  when  bia  wishes  wera 
commands. 

The  tedium  of  Charles's  confinement  to  the  honae  was  occa- 
aionalJy  relieved  by  the  visits  which  be  consented  to  receive  from 
some  of  tho  nobles  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were 
desirous  to  pay  their  repecta  to  him.  The  count  of  Oropesa,  and 
his  brother,  who  bad  been  viceroy  of  Pern,  were  constant  in 
their  attentions.  Ho  found  particular  pleasure  in  a  visit  from 
Bon  Luis  do  Arila  y  Znfiiga,  grand  commander  of  tho  order 
of  Alcantara.  TJiis  remarkable  man,  after  a  long  and  snccessful 
career  in  public  life,  had  come  to  pass  the  evening  of  bis  days  at 
his  princely  residence  in  Plazencia.  In  his  youth  he  bad  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  tbo  wars,  and  bad  fought  by  bia  aide  at 
Tunis  and  in  the  German  cafflpaigns,  where  be  had  achieved  a 
high  military  reputation.  Ke  had  subsequently  acrved  bis 
master  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  been  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  conduct  of  some  important  negotiations.  Finally,  ambitioua 
of  gracing  the  trophies  bo  had  won  both  as  a.  soldier  end  a 
fltatesman,  with  the  laurels  of  authorship,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
tho  campaigns  against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  which  he 
had  himself  performed  so  distinguished  a.  part.  The  work  was 
so  successful,  that  it  passed  through  several  editions  in  bis  hfe- 
timc,  and  was  translated  into  various  European  languages, 
Charles  showed  tbo  greatest  kindness  to  his  old  companion  in 
arms,  whoso  presence  may  well  have  recalled  to  the  emperor  tbo 
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1  days  of  his  military  renown,  when  rictory  waa  sure  to 
K  npoQ  his  banner.  And  ire  may  imagine  that  the  conrerw- 
tion  of  the  oJd  campaigncra  most  haTe  turned  jnucli  more  on  the 
■tirriug  scenes  of  early  life,  than  on  the  sober,  contcmplatn* 
tbeues  better  Butted  to  the  character  of  the  recluse. 

Such  themes  formed  a  fitter  topic  for  discussion  with  aaoth 
of  Chnrlea'a  visitorB,   ^hom  in  younger  days  ho  iiad  hocoi 
with  hia   friendship.      Thia  was   the   celebrated   Francisco  t 
Borja,  formerly  duke  of  Gandio,  now  a  butable  member  of  U 
Society  of  Jesua.     Bom  in  the   highest  rani  of  the   Sps 
aristocracy,  he  had  early  shown  himaelf  to  he  possessed  of  tho« 
refined  and  elegant  accomplishments  which  in  a  rough  age  a 
loaa  frequently  to  bo  found  than  the  talents  of  the  soldier  a 
atatesman.    Bat  these  talents  also  he  possessed  in  an  emi 
degree.     Charles,   quick  to  discern  merit  in  the  meaaesiofhi 
subjects,  was  not  likely  to  be  blind  to  it  in  one  whose  birtkl 
placed  him  in  eo  cosapicuoua  a  position;  and  he  testified  his-l 
confidence  in  Borja  by  raising  bim  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  I 
and  consideration.    But  although  the  latter  fully  justified  Iiia  J 
sovereign'a   favour  by  the  abifitj  with  whifh  he  filled  theafl 
offices,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  business.    An  intense  devotional 
feeling  had  taken  poasession  of  his  soul.    lie  became  weary  a 
the  world  and  ita  ranities,   and  ho  proposed  to  abjui 
and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  hia  life  to  the  great  work  ei 
his  salvation.    With  his  master's  consent,  at  the  age  of  thirtyT>] 
■even  he  resigned  his  ducal  title  and  hia  large  pOEsesaltms  to  h, 
eldest  son,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whick,  then  in 
infancy,  had  given  slender  augury  of  the  magnificent  Ibrtiu 
that  awaited  it.    Here  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  generoiisV 
sacrifioe  ho  had  made  of  worldly  honours,  and  the  indefatigable 
zeal  which  he    displayed  in  carrying  oat  the  objeots  of  the 
institution,  gained  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity  that  fell  little 
short  of  that  of  Isnatins  Loyola  himself,   the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits.    In  timo  he  became  general  of  tho  order,  being  t 
third  who  filled  that  post ;  and  there  was  probably  no  one 
members  who  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the  s( 
or  to  open  the  way  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it  a 
enjoyed  among  the  religious  communities  of  Christen dom. 
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Boija  wasBt  this  time  in  the  neigtibourliood  of  Pkzcncia, 
where  ha  was  empSojed  in  Buperiatending  tha  eatahliahment  of 
a  college  for  hU  order.  Od  leamiiig  from  the  count  of  Oropesa 
that  the  emperor  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  he  instantly  re- 
paired to  Jaraudilla.  When  Pathcr  Francis  "  the  Sinner  " — for 
that  was  tlie  humble  name  he  had  assumed — presented  himself 
before  Charles,  he  showed  that  liia  present  way  of  life  had  not 
effaced  from  his  memory  the  courtly  observances  of  earlier  days. 
He  knelt  dowa  before  the  emperor,  and  in  that  attitude  would 
have  addreeaed  Him  ;  but  the  monarch,  raising  Borja  up,  would 
not  listen  to  him  till  he  was  both  seated  and  covered.  As  the 
interriew  was  private,  we  hare  no  authentic  account  of  the 
conversation  that  followed.  It  is  said  to  have  related  chiefly  to 
the  character  and  circumstanoes  of  the  new  society  which  Borju 
had  entered.  The  selection  had  not  met  with  his  master's 
approbation.  Charles  had  seen  the  humble  beginnings  of  an 
order  in  which  his  eye  did  not  detect  the  seeds  of  future  great- 
aess.  With  the  conservative  feelmgs  natural  to  a  monarch  and 
an  old  man,  he  was  no  friend  to  innovation. 

The  institution  of  the  Jesuits  had  taken  place  at  a  time  when 
the  church  of  Kome  wns  tremhhng  under  the  batteries  of 
Luther.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  uphold  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  the  papacy.  But  Charles,  bigot  as  he  was  at  heart,  did  not 
look  at  the  new  order  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  that  it  came 
forward  as  the  Bpiritual  militia  of  the  pope.  More  than  once  he 
hiid  been  at  fend  with  the  court  of  Eome;  and  Spain  was  at 
this  very  moment  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Vatican.  He 
would  willingly  have  persuaded  Borja  to  leave  the  Jesuits,  and 
attach  himself  to  the  Jeronymites,  among  whom  ho  was  to 
estabhab  his  own  residence. 

His  visitor  went  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter.  He 
stated  to  the  emperor  the  grounds  of  his  preference,  and  e^- 
plained  at  great  length  the  principles  on  which  the  society  had 
been  organized,  and  the  great  objects  it  proposed.  la  the  end, 
if  he  did  not  convert  his  auditor  to  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
which  was  hardly  to  be  eipected,  be  seems  to  have  so  far  recon- 
ciled I'i"'  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself,  that 
Charles  desisted  Irom  any  farther  attempt  to  make  him  change  it. 
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Borja  remained  three  (la^s  at  Jnrandilla,  passing  most  of 
time  in  tbe  emperor's  Bpartment.  When  he  took  bis  leave, 
uausual  compliment,  was  paid  liim  of  being  invited  to  repeat 
viait  nfier  the  emperor  had  removed  to  Yuste.  We  may  readily 
conreive  that  the  monartb  must  have  takea  mnch  comfort  in  the 
society  of  one  whose  sitaalitjn,  in  many  rpspecte,  bore  a  strong 
reBemblance  to  his  own.  For,  like  his  master,  Qorja  had  re- 
signed fortune,  fame,  esalted  rank,  all  that  men  moat  covet, 
that  he  might  dedicate  tbe  remainder  of  his  days  to  Heaven.  He 
bad  not,  however,  waited,  like  Charles,  till  disease  and  disaster 
had  weaned  him  from  the  world,  but  bod  carried  hie  pli 
execution  in.  tbe  freshness  of  life,  in  the  hour  of  ambition,  whcm 
the  race  of  glory  yet  remained 

It  was  not  altogether  in  tbe  refined  and  intellectual  pleasi 
of  reading  and  social  intercourse  that  Charles  passed  the  time 
bis  confinement.  He  bad  brought  with  him  into  retirement 
the  flame  relish  for  the  pleaaures  of  tbe  table  which  he  had 
indulged  through  life.  His  appetite  was  excessive,  rivalling 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  Frederic  tbe  Great,  or  any  otber  royal 
gourmand  whose  feats  arc  recorded  in  history,  Tbe  pertinacity 
with  which  be  gratified  it  under  all  circumstances  amounts  to 
a  trait  of  cbaracter.  A  Venetian  envoy  at  bis  court,  it 
latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  tells  us  that,  before  rising  ii 
iMorning,  potted  capon  was  usually  served  to  bim,  prepared 
sugar,  milk,  and  apicea ;  after  wblcb  be  would  turn  to  stei 
again.  At  noon  be  dined  on  a  variety  of  dishes.  Soon  adw. 
vespers  be  took  another  meal,  and  later  in  the  evening  anppod 
heartily  on  anchovies,  or  Eome  other  gross  and  savory  food,  of 
which  be  was  particularly  fond.  The  invention  of  his  cooka 
was  sorely  puzzled  bow  to  devise  rich  and  high-seasoned  dishoa 
to  suit  bis  palate ;  and  hia  ^naitre  d'liotel,  much  perpleied,  told 
bis  discontented  master  one  day,  knowing  bis  passion  for  time- 
pieces, that  "  be  really  did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  unless  it, 
were  to  serve  up  bis  majesty  a  fricassee  of  watches." 
reply  bad  tbe  effect  of  provoking  a  hearty  laugh  from  tha 
peror,— a  circumstanco  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  latter  daj 
his  reign, 

To  wash  Jown  this  estraordinary  quantity  of  food,  Cbarlet 
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drank  in  proportion.  Iced  beer  was  a  favourito  bcrerftge  with 
him,  adminiatered  often  tho  first  tHng  on  rising  in.  the  morning. 
"When  stronger  potations  were  required,  ho  had  no  ohjection  to 
Ehenish  wine.  Eoger  Ascham,  wlion  in  Germany,  saw  the 
emperor  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  tlie  feast  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  "  He  drank  the  best,"  says  AeeUam,  "that 
I  ever  saw.  Ho  had  his  head  in  the  glaaa  five  times  as  long  as 
any  of  ua,  and  nerer  drftnlc  leaa  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of 
Sheniah."  It  was  in  vain  that  his  physician  remonstrated,  and 
that  his  confessor.  Cardinal  Loayaa,  with  an  independence 
which  did  him  credit,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  reminding  liini 
that  his  Creator  Lad  not  sent  him  int«  the  world  to  indulge  in 
sensual  delights,  but  by  Lis  diligent  labours  to  save  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  Charles  gave  as  little  heed  to  tho  warnings  of 
the  divine  as  to  those  of  the  doctor.  Unfortunately,  his  position 
enabled  him  too  easily  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  those  fasts 
of  the  Church  which  might  othcrwiao  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  In  the  end  came  the  uanal  heavy  reckoning  for  such 
indnlgence.  He  was  tormented  with  indigestion,  bile,  gout,  and 
various  other  maladies  that  flesh — especially  when  high-fed  and 
over-fed — is  heir  to.  The  gout  was  the  most  formidable  of  his 
foes.  Its  attacks  were  inoesaant.  The  man  who  had  followed 
the  chase  vrichout  fatigno  among  tlie  roughest  passes  of  the 
Alpujarras,  who  had  kept  the  saddle  day  and  night  in  his 
campaigns,  and  had  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  joustcrs  in 
Europe,  waa  obliged  at  length,  whenever  he  travelled,  to  bo 
borne  in  a  litter,  like  a  poor  cripple.  Care  and  ejicosaivo  toil  hod 
combined  with  his  intemperate  way  of  Ufe  to  break  down  a  con- 
stitution natoraliy  robust;  and,  before  ho  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifty,  Charles  was  already  an  old  man. 

The  same  mischievous  propensities  accompanied  bim  to  bis 
monastic  retreat.  la  the  almost  daily  correspondence  between 
Quixada,  or  Gaztelu,  and  the  secretory  of  state  at  Tolladohd, 
there  is  scarcely  a  letter  that  does  not  turn  more  or  less  on  the 
emperor's  eating  or  his  illness.  The  one  seems  naturally  to 
follow,  like  s  running  commentary,  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  that 
Buch  topics  have  formed  tho  burden  of  communications  with  tho 
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dppnrtmrot  of  etate.  It  mnet  have  been  no  eaij  matter  for  the 
teetetarj  to  preserve  hiB  gravity  in  the  pernsftl  of  despatclipg  in 
which  politics  anii  gastronomy  were  so  Htrangely  mixed  together. 
The  eoarier  from  Vallndolid  to  Liaboa  waa  ordered  to  mak?  n 
ditovT,  ao  SB  to  take  Jorandilla  in  his  ronte,  ftnd  bring  supplies 
for  the  royal  table.  On  Thnrsdaya  he  was  to  bring  fish  to  serre 
for  the  jour  maigre  that  waa  to  foUow.  The  trout  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Charles  thought  too  small ;  ao  others,  of  a  larger  size, 
were  to  be  sent  from  Valladolid.  Fish  of  every  kind  was  to  his 
taste,  as,  indeed,  was  anything  that  in  its  nature  or  ha.bits  at  all 
approached  to  fish.  Eels,  frogs,  oysters,  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  rojul  bill  of  fare.  Potted  fish,  especially  anchorin, 
foaad  great  favour  with  him ;  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
brought  a  better  supply  of  these  from  the  Low  Conntriea,  On  an 
eel-pasty  he  particularly  doted.  Good  supplies  of  these  savouiy 
abomioations  were  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
capital,  by  his  danghter,  who  thua  mado  amends  for  the  remiss- 
ness which,  according  to  Ga^tela,  she  had  shown  in  Bupplyiog- 
the  emperor's  table  on  his  journey  through  the  country.  Soles, 
lampreys,  flounders,  came  in  great  qnaatiticB  from  Seville  and 
PortugaL  The  country  round  Jarandilla  furnished  the  pi^*  de 
reaislancc,  in  the  form  of  port  and  mutton,  for  the  emperor'a 
table.  Game  also  was  to  be  had  in  ahnndanee.  He  had 
a  lively  recollection,  however,  of  some  partridges,  from  b 
place  belonging  to  the  count  of  Ossorno,  formerly  sent  to 
him  in  Flandera.  The  major-domo  ordered  some  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  same  quarter  now.  But  Charles  remarked 
"  they  did  not  taste  now  as  they  had  formerly  tasted."  The 
olives  of  Estremadura  wera  too  largo  and  coarse  for  Lis  liking. 
Eepeated  directions  were  given  to  procura  a  supply  from 
Perejon,  the  trader  who  had  fornished  some  of  a  smaller  and 
more  delicate  kind,  and  to  obtain  from  him,  if  possible,  the 
receipt  for  pickling  them.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
land  of  pork,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  was  living,  j 
would  be  that  of  Es.iisages  ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  thow  1 
which  his  mother,  "now  in  glory,"  was  in  the  habit  of  Itaving  I 
made  for  herself  in  Tordesillas.  Thei'e  the  secretary  of  at&ta 
was  direetod  to  apply  for  some.    In  cbbo  he  failed  in  f" 


quarter,  he  conld  easily  obtain  a  receipt  for  maVing  tlicm  from 
tile  kitchen  of  the  marquis  of  Denia.  Uc fortunately,  as  the 
major-domo  laments,  the  sausages  did  not  reach  Jarandilla  till 
Thursday  night ;  and,  aa  they  could  not  by  any  conBtruction 
come  into  the  category  of  flah,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  defer 
hia  addresses  to  them  for  four- and -twenty  houra,  at  least ; 
possibly  much  longer,  as  the  nest  letter  records  a  sharp  attack 
of  gout. 

The  nobles  in  the  vicinity,  who  knew  Charles's  weak  side, 
sent  him  constantly  preeonta  of  game  and  vegetables.  The 
churchmen  were  equally  attentive.  The  prior  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  the  archbishop  of  Saragosaa,  the  bishop  of  Fkzencia, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  were  liberal  in  their  contribntionfl; 
the  last  prelate  sending  a  caravan  of  mules  iadea  with  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite.  The  duciieases  of 
Bejar  and  Frias,  who  lived  in  that  quarter,  testified  their  dcvo- 
tioQ  to  their  ancient  lord  by  presents  of  sweetmeats,  confec- 
tionery, or  some  litflo  ornament  or  article  of  dress.  Among  the 
presents  received  from  the  latter  lady  were  some  deUcate  gloves, 
then  a  greater  rarity  than  now.  Charlea,  caatmg  a  glance  at 
his  gouty  fingers,  remarked  that  "the  dueheas  should  have  sent 
him  hands  to  wear  them,"  Qaiiada,  who  had  complained  of 
the  scantiness  of  supplies  on  hia  first  arrival  at  Jarandilla,  as 
they  now  poured  in  so  abundantly,  drew  the  most  doleful 
auguries  of  the  efiects  on  his  master,  who  in  hia  present  state 
of  inactivity  might  bo  thought  hardly  capable  of  meeting  even 
the  ordinary  drafts  on  his  constitution.  But  romonstranoe,  ns 
the  major-domo  plaintively  wrote  to  Valladolid,  was  of  no  avail. 
The  result  justified  his  prognostics. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  Charles  had  a  severe  fit 
of  gout,  which,  beginning  with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  soon 
extended  to  the  neck,  then  to  the  left  arm  and  hand,  end  then  to 
the  kneca,  until,  in  fine,  crippled  in  nil  hie  limbs,  unable  so  much 
as  to  feed  himself,  the  emperor  took  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay 
several  days  in  great  torment.  He  resorted  to  his  nsual 
remedies, — his  barley-water.  Lis  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bis  senna- 
trine.  This  last  nostram  was  made  of  a  decoction  of  aenna  that 
bod  been  steeped  for  some  months  in  a  light  wine  of  excellent 
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qtulitf.  Indeed,  the  process  took  a  jeor  for  ita  completion. 
ThiB  beverage  ho  considered  ns  posKeaged  of  socli  Bmguinr 
virtue,  that  he  had  ordered  thn  receipt  for  it  to  be  forwarded  from 
Flandera  to  the  atoretury  of  state  at  Talladohd,  under  whose  care 
the  preparatioQ  was  to  be  made.  Bnt  it  conld  not  save  liim  from 
other  troubles ;  and,  while  the  gout  was  still  on  Mm,  be  bad  an 
attack  of  fever  and  ague,  attended  by  a  sore  throat  that  rendered 
him  almost  incapable  of  taking  noarishment.  This  had  one 
good  eficct,  however ;  and  Quixada  comforted  his  master  bj 
telling  bim  that,  "  the  best  way  to  cure  the  gout  was  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut." 

The  emperor's  physician  was  a  young  man ;  and  his  daughter, 
the  regent,  sent  him  her  own,  as  older  and  more  experienced,  ta 
advise  with  him.  Another  of  the  faculty  was  also  added  from 
Italy,  a  man  of  some  repute  for  the  treatment  of  the  disorders 
to  which  Charles  was  subject.  He  uadertook  to  relieve  the 
emperor  of  his  gout ;  but  be  did  not  find  bis  patient  so  traetabla 
as  could  be  wished.  The  Itahan's  first  very  reasonable  injunc- 
tion was  that  he  should  give  up  his  iced  beer.  IJut  the  emperor 
plainly  told  him  "he  would  do  no  such  thing."  The  doctor 
tbea  remonstrated  against  the  climate  of  Yuste,  as  altogether 
too  damp.  Charles  intimated  that  be  could  leave  it  when  he 
liked,  saying  that  "  he  bad  not  yet  taken  the  vows."  Quixada 
eeems  to  hare  bad  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  doctor's  skill, 
and  perhaps  of  that  of  the  faculty  in  general ;  for  he  remarked 
that,  "the  emperor,  if  he  chose,  could  prescribe  for  himself 
better  than  any  one  else  could."  Happily,  his  master's  con- 
dition  compelled  him  to  resort  to  that  abstinence  whicli  was  tha 
only  effectual  remedy.  Yet  we  can  hardly  accuse  I'ini  of 
pushing  this  to  an  extreme,  when  we  find  him,  ou  his  waking 
at  three  in  the  morning,  swallowing  a  bason  of  capon-broth. 

The  first  attack  of  gout  was  followed  by  a  second,  in  the 

nioatb  of  January,  1557.     It  was  said  to  have  been  imjnediately 

caused  by  Charles's  vexation  at  the  news  above  referred  to 

from  Italy.     It  was  not  so  severe  or  of  so  long  duration  as 

the  preceding.     As  the  symptoms  grew  more  favourable,  and 

the  gout  gradually  subsided,  the  spirits  of  the  siek  man  rallied. 
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and  lio  regaled  himself  nith  an  omelette  of  Bardinee,  and  eome 
other  Bavoury  messeB,  gretttly  to  the  dismay  of  the  major-domo, 
Tvho,  in  hia  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  declares  tLat  "  it 
waa  no  fault  of  bis  ;  for  any  attempt  to  reason  his  master  out  of 
his  passion  for  fish  n-as  but  labour  lost." 

Charles  bad  now  proloDged  his  stay  three  months  at  Jarnndilla. 
Meantime  the  buildings  at  Tuato  were  so  nearly  completed  as 
to  be  ready  for  bis  reception.  The  monks  were  impatient  for 
his  coming.  "  If  the  emperor  should  not  go,  after  all,  they 
would  hang  themselves,"  wrote  the  secretary,  Goztelu.  "Yet," 
he  aays,  "  for  myself,  I  shall  never  believe  that  he  will  go  till  1 

The  fact  IB,  that  Charles  was  detained  at  Jarandilla  by  the 
■want  of  funds  to  pay  off  tbose  of  his  household  who  were  not  to 
accompany  him  to  Yuste.  For  this  he  had  required  from 
Talladohd  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Weeks  elapsed  without  the 
remittance  of  a  single  ducat ;  and  tho  royal  exchequer  was 
reduced  so  low,  that  Quixada  was  obliged  to  advance  a  hundred 
reaU  from  his  own  pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment. At  length,  twenty-sis  thousand  ducats  were  sent. 
But  Charles  would  not  move  till  he  had  received  the  full 
amount.  Yet  no  blamo  for  this  remissness  seems  to  have  been 
imputed  to  the  regent.  The  emperor  bad  learned  from  his  own 
experience,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a  king  of  Spain,  with 
the  Indies  at  hia  command,  to  procure  the  nocessary  suppUes  for 
his  own  bonaehold. 

At  length  tho  remittances  came.  Quixada  was  enabled  to 
discharge  all  arrears.  Arrangements  were  made  for  sending 
back  such  of  the  retinue  as  were  not  to  accompany  their  master 
to  Yuste ;  and  the  regent  was  requested  to  charter  the  vessels  to 
convey  them  to  Flanders, 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  retainei-s  who  had 
followed  Charles  to  Jarandilla,  between  fifty  and  sixty  only  were 
reserved  for  his  establishment  at  Yuste.  The  selection  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  Several  of  the  principal  Flemings, 
whom  their  lord  would  have  retained  in  his  service,  were  not 
disposed  to  remain  with  liim.    They  had  no  mind  to  give  up 
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th<^i^  saiivi?  land  and  their  bopcs  of  court  preferment,  in  order 
to  biirj  themaelveB  in  a  coovent  of  Dioolca  is  the  vilds  of  £stre- 
madura.  The;  knew,  moreover,  the  parsimonious  temper  q{ 
tlit-iriaRBter  too  well  to  count  upoa  any  remuneration  tliat  would 
corapenBato  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make.  "  Tliey  bear 
little  love  to  ug,"  writes  Quixada ;  "  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  liear 
them  talk  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  they  have  rendered, 
and  of  the  poor  return  they  have  received,  or  espect  to  receive, 
for  them." 

It  fared  not  much  better  with  those  who  were  to  remain  with 
the  emperor.  It  was  Quisada'a  business  to  notify  them  of  their 
salaries,  and  of  the  provision  which  their  master  had  made  for 
them  after  his  decease.  "  The  same  thing  happened  in  tliia 
case,"  writes  the  major-domo.  "  that  usually  happens.  Soma 
were  more  contented  with  what  bad  been  done  for  them  than 
others.  No  one  was  altogether  satisfied  j  and  I  least  of  all, 
that  I  should  find  myself  in  so  disagreeable  a  business,  and  be 
obliged  to  tell  things  to  one  and  another  which  they  liked  as 
little  to  henr  as  I  to  say."  Charles,  however,  might  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that,  as  mercenary  motives  were 
esclnded,  those  who  remained  in  his  service  must  have  done  ao 
for  the  love  they  bore  him.  Indeed,  if  not  a  generous  he  waa  a 
kind  master ;  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  hia  con- 
siderate regard  for  hia  dependants,  were  such  as  to  inspire  them 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  loyal  attaehment,  independently  of  the 
reverence  in  which  they  naturally  held  him.  This  waa  especially 
true  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  emperor  was  their  own 
countryman, — having  been  bom  in  Ghent.  When,  therefore, 
they  assembled  round  his  door,  preparatory  to  his  departure, 
and  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  kind  accents  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  melted  to 
tears.  In  short, — to  borrow  the  words  of  Mignet, — the  regret 
of  those  who  were  to  be  for  over  separated  from  their  master 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were  to  ba 
buried  wilh  him  in  the  Jeronymite  convent. 

On  the  3rd  February,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor. 
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foUoired  bj  his  Tetinue,  took  leave  of  the  Lospitable  walla  of 
tto  lord  of  Ocopeaa.  He  waa  carried,  as  usual,  in  a  horse  litter, 
his  aoble  boat  and  tbe  trusty  major-domo  ridiDg  by  his  side.  Ab 
lie  pasEed  through  the  fiica  of  halberdiers  drawn  np  before  the 
cnstle,  tbey  threw  their  pikes  on  the  ground,  in  token  that  their 
service  was  ended.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  across  the  ybIIcj. 
and  more  slowly  climbed  the  slopes  of  tho  mountain,  shaggy 
with  woods,  which  the  winter  winds  had  long  since  stripped  of 
their  foliage.  As  tbej  drew  near  to  Yuste,  tbe  sound  of  the 
eonvent  bells  ringing  merrily  came  through  the  woods.  The 
brethren  were  assembled  in  the  church,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  gayest  manner,  as  for  a  festival;  and  the  gathering  shadows 
of  evening  were  dispelled  by  numerous  tapers,  with  which  the 
chapel  was  illuminated.  As  the  emperor  entered  the  outer  gates, 
tbe  whole  body  of  the  monks,  forming  a  procession,  with  the 
prior  bearing  a  crucifis  at  their  head,  came  forward,  chanting 
the  Te  Deum,  to  welcome  their  royal  guest  to  his  new  abode. 
Charles,  alighting  from  his  litter,  and  accompanied  by  the  count 
of  Oropeaa  and  by  Quisada,  was  borne  in  a  cbair  by  Uia  attend- 
ants tjj  tbe  foot  of  the  bigb  altar.  Hero  he  remained,  absorbed 
in  his  devotions,  till  the  service  waa  concluded,  and  the  last  tones 
of  tbe  organ  had  died  away.  Ho  then  courteously  received  tbe 
salutations  of  the  brotherhood,  who  gathered  round  him,  address- 
ing a  kind  word  to  each  of  the  monks,  as  they  came  forward  to 
kiss  his  hand.  Tbe  prior,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  august 
presence  into  which  he  was  now  brought,  in  a  complimentary 
speech  addressed  Charles  by  the  title  of  " paternidad,"  which 
the  good  father  hastily  corrected,  as  one  of  the  brethren,  ia  tt 
whisper,  suggested  the  propriety  of  "  mai/estad." 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  tho  emperor  bad  sulBcient 
strength  to  go  through  the  monastery,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
his  own  mansion,  to  examine  the  accommodations  for  his  fol- 
owers,  and  finally  to  be  carried  in  his  arm-chair  to  the  little 
hermitage  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  woods,  at  the  distance  of  two 
bow-shots  from  the  convent.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  professing 
himself  pleased  with  al!  that  he  saw ;  and  in  this  contented  frame 
of  mind  be  took  possessioa  of  the  simple  residence  in  which  ho 
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tras  to  pafa  the  brief  remamder  of  hia  days.     Tkc  monks,  in 

leir  turn,  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  that  which  they  Lad  liardJj 

■licved  would  cTcr  come  to  paaa.     "Pray  Heaven,"  writes  the 

etarj  Gantelu,  "tliat  his  mojeaty  may  continue   to   endure 

tx'mn  aa  patiently  as  he  docs  now.    This  will  be  no  easy 

ter.    They  arc  all  wi  importunate  race ;  and  the  more  impor- 

Ate  JQ  uroportion  lo  their  ignorance,  of  which  there  ia  no  lack 

arotherhood  of  Tuste." 


BOOK  II. 

Cbarles'B  Mansion  at  ynste— Tutnitntc  mni  Worki  ol  Art— V»n  Male— Charles'! 
IIoiisebDld  uiid  Eipeaditure—Hlt  ViBf  of  LLfe— His  ConteesDi— Hii  Mechanical 
Pursuita-His  Obstrvaoce  gf  Reli^oils  Ritci-His  CnntePtiOEiit  at  Yuat?. 

Thb  emperor'3  dtrclIiDg  at  Yuste,  notwithstandiag  it  Lad  bees 
contrived  by  one  of  the  best  arehiteota  in  Spain,  had  little  pre- 
tenaioES  to  the  name  of  "  palace,"  by  which  the  monlcisli  clironi- 
clers,  in  their  roverence  for  iU  occupant,  are  wont  to  distingoiaii 
it.  It  was  a  simple  structure,  of  very  modorafo  dimenaiona,  and 
atood  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  back  against 
the  HOuthcrn  wall  of  the  monastery.  It  couBisted  of  only  eight 
rooma,  four  on  each  floor,  which  were  of  a,  uniform  aize,  being 
twcnty-fiye  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  They  all  opened  into 
corridors,  that  crossed  the  budding  and  terminated  in  two  deep 
portico9,  or  galleries,  tliat  flanked  it  on  the  cast  and  west.  These 
led  out  upon  terraces,  for  which  the  sloping  land  was  eminently 
faTonrable,  and  which  the  emperor  afterwards  embellished  with 
flowers,  fountains,  and  fish-ponds,  fed  by  the  etreams  from  the 
Burrounding  lulls.  From  the  weatern  terrace  a  gently  sloping 
path,  suited  to  the  monarch's  feeble  limbs,  led  to  the  gardes, 
which  spread  out  below  the  house.  This  was  of  considerable 
eitcnt ;  and  a  high  wall,  which  enclosed  it,  separated  it  from  the 
domaiDofthemonka.  A  small  port  of  it  was  resen-ed  for  raising 
the  vcgetablea  for  the  royal  table.  Tlie  remainder  was  laid  out 
u  a  pleasure-ground,  with  parterres  of  flowers,  and  pleasant  walks 
shaded  with  orange,  citron,  and  mulberry  trees,  that  in  this 
sheltered  spot,  screened  from  the  rude  winds  of  the  north,  grew 
as  luxuriantly  as  in  a  more  southern  latitude.  One  of  these 
alleys  led  to  a  light  and  tasteful  summer-house,  tlie  ruina  of 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  traveller  among  the  rubbish  that 
eoyers  the  ground  at  the  present  day.  Another  walk,  bordered 
Ifith  cypresses,  led  to  a  gate  which  opened  into  the  neighbour- 
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LBS  forest,  where  two  coira  were  paatured  that  snppUed  milk  for 
the  emperor's  dairy, 

Chorlei  took  for  hU  bed-chamber  the  north-eastern  room  on 
the  second  floor,  contiguous  to  the  chape!,  which,  indeed,  was  tha 
part  of  the  monaitery  aBsinst  which  his  moaaioo  was  erected. 
The  apartment  wna  so  situated  that  a  wiadon-,  or  glass  door, 
opened  from  it  directly  into  the  chancel,  giving  lum,  while  he 
la;  in  bed,  a  complete  view  of  the  high  altar,  and  enabling  him, 
when  confined  to  his  chamber,  to  take  part  la  the  serfico.  In 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  building  was  the  cabinet  where  he 
passed  the  day  in  tranBaoting  business,  which  still  followed  him 
to  Tuate,  and  in  receivinE  envoys  and  visitors  who  came  tc 
their  respects  to  him  in  his  retirement. 

The  northern  chambers  must  have  been  dark  and  dreary, 
no  light  bat  what  found  its  way  under  the  deep  porticos 
protected  the  sides  of  the  dwelling.  Bat  on  the  south  the  roomi 
lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  looked  pleasantly  down  upoa  the 
garden.  Hero  the  vinea,  clambering  up  the  walls,  hung  their 
coloured  tassels  around  the  casements,  and  the  white  blossoma 
of  the  orange-treea,  as  they  were  shaken  by  the  breeae,  filled  the 
apartm.ent  with  delicious  odours.  From  the  windows  the  eye  of 
tho  monarch  ranged  over  a  roagijifieent  prospect.  Par  above  ros8 
the  bold  peaks  of  the  sierra,  dark  with  its  forests  of  cheanut  and 
oak,  wliile  below,  for  many  a,  league,  waa  spread  ont  the  lusa- 
riant  savanna,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  ita  gay  colours  contrasting 
with  the  savago  character  of  the  scenery  that  snirounded  it. 
Charles,  who  had  an  eye  for  tho  beautiful  in  nature  as  well  u  in 
art,  loved  to  gaze  upon  this  landecape ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  he 
would  frequently  take  his  scat  in  the  western  gallery,  wlico 
warm  with  the  rajs  of  the  declining  sun,  as  it  was  sinking 
glory  behind  the  mountaina. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  careful  to  guard  himself  ag! 
cold,  always  travelling  with  his  store,  and  causing  chimncja 
be  built  in  houaes  where  he  prolonged  his  reaidenoe.    Wq  msj 
be  Bure  that  he  did  not  omit  this  practice  in  a  place  like  Tuate, 
where  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  £re-plaoei, 
although  littlo  in  vogue  among  the  natives,  as  important 
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colder  region.  He  had  ehinmeys  constructed  for  every  room  in 
the  house.  Indeed,  he  Bsemed  to  poaseaa  the  eonstitution  of  a 
aalBinander,  and  usually  kept  iiia  apartments  in  a  Bort  of  furnace 
heat,  by  no  meana  agrceahlo  to  Lis  household.  With  all  this, 
and  with  the  further  appliances  of  furs  and  wrappings  of  eider- 
down, he  woald  often  complain,  capeeiolly  when  the  gout  was  on 
him,  that  he  was  chilled  to  the  hone. 

The  furniture  and  deeorations  of  Chajles's  dwelling  Beem  not 
to  have  heen  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  plainness  of  tho  edi- 
fice. Tet  Sandoval,  the  emperor's  historian,  assures  us  that 
"the  apartments  were  so  ill  provided  in  respect  to  these,  that 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  sacked  b;  an  enemy,  instead 
of  being  tho  residence  of  a  great  monarch ;  that  the  walia  were 
hung  mth  nothing  better  than  black  cloth,  as  if  for  mourninir, 
and  with  this  only  in  hia  bed-chamber;  that  he  had  but  one 
arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  bo  old  and  rickety  that  it  would 
not  have  fetched  four  reals  at  auction ;  finally,  that  his  ward- 
robe was  on  the  same  humble  scale,  consisting  of  a  single  black 
suit,  and  that  of  poor  quality."  The  same  account,  with 
more  or  less  variation,  is  echoed  by  Vera  y  Figoeroa,  Val- 
parayso,  Strada,  and  other  writers  of  authority.  That  Charles 
had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  dress  may  well  be 
believed;  for  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
tingularly  indifferent  to  his  spparel.  "  When  he  rode  info  tho 
towns,"  gays  a  contemporary,  "  amidst  a  brilliant  escort  of 
oourtiera  and  cavaliers,  the  emperor's  person  was  easy  to  be 
distinguiahed,  among  the  crowd,  by  the  plainness  of  his  attire," 
In  the  latler  part  of  his  reign,  ho  dressed  wholly  in  blacV. 
Bo^er  Ascham,  who  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  him  in  hi* 
privy  chamber  some  five  years  before  his  abdication,  says  that 
tho  emperor  "hud  on  a.  gown  of  black  taffety,  and  looked  aoma* 
what  like  the  parson  at  Epnrstone."  His  natural  parsimoiij' 
came  in  aid  of  his  taste.  It  is  told  of  him  that  onc«,  being  ovct- 
taken  by  a  storm  in  tjie  neighbonrhood  of  Nanmburg,  iic  lodfc 
off  his  new  velvet  cap,  and  remained  uncovered  wliili-  lir  aoA 
into  the  town  for  an  old  one.  "  Poor  emperor."  tboughi  o-jc  rf 
the  company,  who  tells  the  anecdote,  "  ipeadinir  lona  nT  gBii  «. 
bis  wars,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  tlie  nin  for  l^a'      ~  ~ 
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velvet  bonnet !  "    The  reflection  is  a.  natural  one ;  but  not  mote 
nataral  than  the  inconsistency  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

That  Charles  was  not  altogether  unmiwifnl  of  his  ii-eorin| 
apparel  in  YuBte,  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  hia  ward- 
robe contained  no  leas  than  siiteen  robes  of  eilk  snd  velrei, 
lined  with  ermine,  or  eider  down,  or  the  aoft  hairof  the  Barhary 
goat.  Aa  to  the  furniture  and  upholstery  of  his  apartmenis. 
how  little  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  so  carelesBly 
circulated  about  these,  may  bo  p;athered  from  a  single  glance  at 
the  inventory  of  hia  effects,  prepared  by  Quisada  and  Gaztek 
Boon  after  their  maater'a  death.  Among  the  items  we  find  car- 
pets from  Turkey  and  Alcaraz,  canopies  of  velvet  and  other 
atuffj,  hangings  of  iino  black  cloth,  which  since  bia  inottier'» 
death  he  had  always  chosen  for  his  own  bedroom  j  while  the 
remaining  apartments  were  provided  with  no  less  than,  twenty- 
five  suits  of  tapestry,  from  the  looms  of  Flanders,  richly  em- 
broidered with  flgurea  of  animals  and  with  landscapes.  Instead 
of  the  crazy  seat  that  is  spoken  of,  we  find,  beaidea  a  number  of 
Bofas  and  chairs  of  carved  walnut,  half  a  dor-en  nnn-chairs  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  two  others,  of  a  more  elaborate  workman- 
ship, for  the  emperor's  especial  use.  One  of  these  was  garnislied 
with  six  cushions  and  a  footstool,  for  the  accommodalioii  of  his 
tender  joints,  and  the  other  well  stuffed  and  provided  with 
handles,  by  which,  without  annoyance  to  himself,  he  could  he 
home  out  upon  the  terrace,  where,  ia  fine  weather,  he  often  pre- 
ferred to  take  bis  repasts.  The  accommodations  of  his  sleeping 
apartment  showed  an  ec[ual  attention  to  his  personal  comfort ; 
for,  besides  two  beds,  of  difl'erent  dimensions,  we  find  aueh  aa 
ample  aupply  of  bolsters,  pillows,  blankets,  and  bed-gear  of  all 
descriptions,  as  would  hare  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  mOBt  ambi- 
tions housekeeper. 

"With  the  article  of  p!ate,  he  was  no  less  goaerously  pro- 
vided, though  we  are  assured  by  the  authorities  above  quoted, 
that  he  had  but  three  or  four  pieces,  and  those  of  the  plamest 
pattern.  The  service  of  hia  oratory  was  uncommonly  ample,  and 
was  mostly  of  silver-gilt.  His  table  serricc  was  also  of  eilvn^ 
aa  were  the  articles  for  his  toilet,  the  vases,  the  pitchers,  ti 
basins,  and  even  the  humblest  ntensil  ia  his  bed-ciuunbor.    ~ 
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TesGels  in  hia  apothecary's  room  were  of  the  BDiue  precious 
material,  as  well  as  most  of  the  articles  in  the  pantry  and  the 
kilchen.  Among  the  different  pieces  of  piate  we  find  some  of 
pure  gold,  and  others  especially  noted  for  their  curiona  work- 
manship; and  aa  this  was  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  working 
the  precious  metals  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  fioest  specimens  had  come  into 
the  emperor's  possession.  The  whole  amount  of  plate  was 
estimated  at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  ounces  in 

The  emperor's  inventory  makes  no  great  display  of  jewels. 
Such  trinkets,  worthless  in  the  monastery,  ho  left  to  those  who 
had  still  their  showy  parts  to  piny  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
He  brought  with  htm,  however,  a  number  of  richly  mounted 
caskets  of  gold,  silver,  and  euaniel,  containing  difi'erent  articles 
which  still  had  value  in  his  eyes.  Among  these  were  seyeral 
collars  and  badges  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  proud  Burguudiau 
order  of  which  the  Spanish  sovereign  was  now  the  head.  But 
most  of  these  jewcUcd  coffers  were  filled  with  relics  or  amulets. 
Among  the  former  was  a  bit  of  the  tme  cross.  It  afterwards 
passed  as  a  precious  legacy  to  Fhilip ;  ae  did  also  the  contents 
of  another  cnsket,  a  crucifix  wliicli  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Isabella,  had  in  her  hands  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was 
afterwards  to  solace  the  last  moments  of  her  husband  and  her 
son.  The  other  boses  were  chiefly  devoted  to  tahsmans,  which 
the  superstition  of  the  times  had  invested  with  marvellous  pro- 
perties for  warding  off  disease.  There  were  atones  set  in  gold, 
sure  styptics  for  stopping  blood ;  nine  English  rings,  a  specific 
against  cramp  ;  a  blue  stone,  richly  chased,  for  ci:pel]ing  the 
gout  i  four  bezoar  stones,  in  gold  settingn,  of  singular  efBcaey  in 
<mring  the  plague ;  and  other  charms  of  the  same  kind.  It  may 
surprise  one  that  a  person  of  so  strong  a  mind  as  Charles  V. 
should  have  yielded  so  far  to  the  popular  superstition  as  to 
t  faith  in  such  trumpery.  That  he  did  so  is  evident  from 
)  with  which  he  preserved  these  amulets,  and  trom 
is  sending  one  of  them — a  bezoar  stone — to  his  chamberlain, 
1  Male,  when  supposed  to  be  SI  of  the  plague.  Yet  this 
old  not  be  set  down  bo  much  to  superstitiou  as  to  the 
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oreduUty  wliicli  grcnr  out  of  sn  igooronca  of  the  real  propertiM 
of  matter, — sn  igaoraDcowhith  the  croperoi  shared  with  tliebe«t 
instrncted  men  of  the  ago,  who,  ia  whatever  related  to  pbjrdcol 
Boienco,  were  conBtaatiy  betrayed  into  errors  of  which  a  school- 
boy at  the  presest  day  would  be  ashamed. 

There  wBB  oue  decoration  for  his  dwelling  which  theabdicated 
monarch  bronght  with  him  to  Tuate,  of  more  worth  than  hia 
plato  or  his  jewels.  This  was  a  eniall  bat  choice  collection  of 
pictures,  Bome  of  which  ranked  aa  the  noblest  master-ptecea  of 
art.  They  were  variously  painted,  on  canvas,  wood,  and  stone, 
mD9t1y  of  the  eize  of  life,  and  hung  in  rich  frames  round  the 
walls  of  hia  apartmcats.  Some  were  in  mtniatnre,  and  among 
these  were  no  less  than  three  of  the  empress ;  while  an  dabotale 
altar-piece,  displaying  pictures  of  tho  Virgin  and  the  Child,  was 
ornamcDted  with  gold  inedalUons  that  contained  likenesses  of 
the  different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

Bat  the  genis  of  the  collection  were  eight  paintings  froai  Ilia 
pencil  of  Titian.  Charles  was  a  true  lover  of  art,  and,  for  a 
crowned  head,  no  contemptible  conaoisseur.  He  fully  appre- 
ciated the  merits  of  the  great  Venetian,  had  him  often  near  his 
person  at  the  court,  and  at  all  times  delighted  to  do  homage  to 
hia  genius.  There  is  a  story  that,  on  oae  occasion,  the  monaich 
picked  up  a  pencil  which  Titian  had  dropped  whUs  painting,  and 
restored  it  to  him,  saying  that  "  so  great  an  artist  should  be 
served  by  an  emperor."  This  is  too  like  some  well-attested 
anecdotes  of  Choriea  to  be  rejected  aa  altogether  improbabl». 
However  this  may  be,  he  showed  hia  estimation  of  the  artist  by 
conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  by  assigning 
him  a  yearly  pension  oa  the  revenues  of  Naples,  of  two  hundred 
gold  cronna.  He  may  be  thought  to  have  done  some  violenaa 
to  hia  nature,  moreover,  by  never  paying  htm  a  less  sum  th'Xf 
eight  hundred  crowns  for  each  of  his  portraits.  There  were 
several  of  himself  at  Yuate,  from  the  hand  of  Titian ;  one  a  full- 
length,  representing  the  emperor  in  complete  maiL  He  iru 
painted  many  times  by  the  Venetian  artist;  for  it  was  by  his 
pencil  that  he  deaired  his  likeness  should  bo  transmitt^  to 
poatority.  He  bad  hia  wish.  Somo  of  these  poitruta  an  I 
among  the  beat  productions  of  Italian  ai-t ;  and  the  ( 
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lives  immoital  au  the  canvas  of  Titian,  no  less  thaa  ia  the  pages 
of  history. 

There  are  soverfll  pictureH  also  of  the  empress  by  the  same 
master;  and  others  of  Philip  and  the  different  memhera  of  the 
roya!  family.  But  the  rooBt  remarkable  in  the  collection,  and 
one  that  Charles  had  cansed  to  ba  painted  a  few  years  before, 
that  he  might  take  it  with  him  to  his  retreat,  waa  the  celebrated 
"  Gloria,"  in  which  he  appears  with  the  empress  in  the  midst 
of  the  heavenly  host,  and  snpported  by  angels,  in  an  attitude 
of  solcnjn  adoration.  This  superb  picture,  which,  after  the 
monarch's  death,  accompanied  his  remains  to  the  Escoriol,  is 
reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  over  the  greet  altar  in 
thecharchof  Yuste,  That  this  was  the  case  ie  rendered  probable 
by  the  size  of  the  painting,  which  made  it  better  suited  to  a 
church  than  a  private  apartment.  In  the  space  above  the  altar, 
Charles  could,  moreover,  readily  see  it  through  the  window  of 
his  chamber ;  and,  from  his  sick-bed,  his  eyes  mi(;ht  still  rest 
on  the  features  of  the  sainted  being  who  had  been  dearest  to 
him  on  earth. 

There  were  other  pictures  by  different  artists,  the  principal  of 
whom  waa  "  Master  Michael,"  as  he  is  termed,  respecting  whose 
identity  hiitorians  are  somewhat  puzzled.  The  subjects  of  his 
pieces  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  celebrated 
different  passages  in  the  hfe  of  Our  Lord.  The  whole  collection 
was  one  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  monarch,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  tie  tumnlt  of  the  world  to  a  life  of  holy  medita- 
tion. While  surrounded  by  the  images  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated in  his  memory  with  the  most  tender  recollections,  his 
religious  sensibilities  were  kindled  by  the  sight  of  those  scenes 
which  commemorated  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
Saviour. 

Charles  had  brought  but  a  meagre  array  of  books  to  adorn 
Lis  shelves  at  Yuste.  He  was  never  a  great  reader.  His  life 
had  been  too  busy  to  allow  the  leisure  for  it.  It  was  hia  mis- 
fortune in  his  youth  not  to  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  books, 
— that  best  source  of  enjoyment  in  prosperity,  as  it  is  the  un- 
failing solace  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  The  learned  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  was,  indeedi  his  preceptor.    But  Chivvies,  the  politic 
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letters  as  betongiug  to  gownsmen,  aud  that  a  prince  could  bettA  ' 
bcstoir  his  time  on  manlj  tmd  chivalrous  cxciciees.  CharkVt 
whole  hbrary  did  not  exceed  thirty-one  Tolomea.  These  were 
mostly  of  a  religions  character,  as  psalters,  missals,  hreritiries, 
commcntariee  on  the  Scriptures,  s,ni  the  Meditations  of  St.  Au- 
gnstine.  Of  the  Consolations  of  Boethiaa, — a  work  once  so 
popnlar, — there  were  copies  in  three  different  languages.  He 
had  a  few  scientific  works,  among  them  the  Almagest^  of 
Ptolemy,  which  contained  whatever  was  known,  or  rather  not 
known,  of  astronomy  in  that  day. 

One  might  Uaye  expected  that  history,  at  least,  would  have 
fonnd  favoor  with  the  emperor.  But  he  was  too  bnsy  in  furnish- 
ing  materials  for  history  to  find  time  for  reading  it.  He  possessed 
a  fragment  of  the  nnfinished  manuscript  of  Plorian  dc  Ocantpo's 
Cronica  de  Etpana,  a  work  in  which  the  author,  starling  from 
the  Deluge, — aa  usual  with  the  Spanish  chronicler  in  that  day, — 
was  interrupted  by  death  before  he  had  groped  his  way  through 
the  Dark  Ages.  A  copy  of  Cttsar's  Commentaries  graced  the 
ebelTcs;  hut  it  was  in  an  Italian  translation,  as  Charles  had  a 
Tery  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  took  more  pleaaurc  in 
the  Commentaries  of  his  friend  the  Grand  Commander  Avila, 
which  celebrated  the  wars  in  Germany  in  which  the  emperor 
played  the  principal  part. 

Cut  the  work  which  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  monaieh 
was  a  Fcench  poem,  Le  CAecaliei-  DilihSri,  which  had  great 
success  in  its  day.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  csiebrating  the 
glories  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  especially  that  prince  of 
fire-eaters,  Charles  the  Bold.  The  emperor,  pleased  with  tbs 
work,  and  the  more  so,  no  doubt,  that  it  commemorated  t 
achieFcments  of  his  otvn  ancestral  line,  had  formerly  amat 
his  leisure  houiB  by  turning  it  into  Spanisii.  He  afterwai 
employed  his  chamberlain,  WiUiam  Tan  Male,  to  rcrise  it,  t 
correct  the  style  for  him.  Thus  purified,  it  wns  handed  over  jj 
a  poet  of  the  court,  named  Acufia,  who  forthwith  did  it  into  w 
Custilian  yerse. 

Van  Male,  the  chamberlain,  who  had  thus  performed  the  a&iai 
olEce  for  his  master  which  Voltaire  used  to  intimate  he  ] 
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place  in  tlie  emperor's  household  to  he  passed  1  n 

He  was  horn  ia  Flandcfe,  of  an  ancient  hut  d  y  d  f  m  ly 
He  early  followed  the  wars,  and  took  service  wnd  th  dult  f 
Alva.  But  the  profession  of  arras  waa  not  suit  d  t  luj  q  t 
and  studious  tastes,  nnd  when  peace  came,  he  qtiitted  the  army, 
■with  the  design  of  enterinff  the  cburuli.  The  poor  gentleman, 
however,  had  no  patron  to  push  him  forward  iu  the  path  of  pre- 
ferment, and,  aatislicd  of  this,  he  gladly  embraced  an  offer,  which 
he  obtained  through  the  iutereat  of  Charles's  minister,  De  Pracdl, 
of  the  post  of  chamberlain  in  the  imperial  household. 

In  his  new  situation.  Van  Male  was  necessarily  brought  into 
close  relations  with  his  roaster,  to  whom  hia  varions  accomplish- 
menta  enabled  him  to  tender  other  aerriceB  than  those  strictly 
demanded  by  his  offiee.  When  Charles's  fingera  were  too  mticli 
crippled  by  gout  to  hold  the  pen,  the  chamberlain  acted  ds  liia 
secretary,  and  sometimes  wrote  his  despatehes.  If  the  monarch, 
t^preaacd  with  enre,  or  tormented  by  bodily  pain,  was  unable  to 
compose  liimself  to  sleep,  Van  Male  beguiled  the  time  by  reading 
aloud  to  him ;  and  many  a  weary  hour,  and  often  fur  into  tha 
might,  did  the  cliamberlain  stand  by  hia  master's  bedside,  engaged 
in  hia  unenviable  office.  It  was  in  such  intervals  as  he  could 
snatch,  during  thia  occupation,  that  he  wrote  those  letters  to  his 
friend  the  minister  De  Praedt,  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  whieh  throw  many  glooms  of  light  on  the  emperor's 
personal  character  and  way  of  life.  In  their  oonstant  inter- 
conrae.  Van  Male's  guileless  character,  hia  integrity,  nnd  his 
amiable  disposition,  won  the  regard  of  his  master,  who  seems  to 
Lave  honoured  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  confideuco  than  any 
other  of  his  household,  except  Quiiada.  But  for  all  that,  and 
notwithatanding  the  important  servicea  ho  received  from  him, 
Charles  did  little  for  the  advancement  of  the  ehamberlain'a  for- 
tunes. When  the  latter  announced  that  ho  waa  about  to  marry, 
the  emperor  looked  graciously  on  the  plan,  and  favoured  him 
with  some  prudent  counsels  in  regard  to  his  housekeeping.  The 
.  «imple-hearted  chamberlain  overflowed  with  gratitude  at  this 
I  mark  of  condescension,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  commonicata 
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in  hit  letters  to  De  Praedt.  But  these  prudent  counsels  irere- 
oll  that  Cliorles  had  to  give  hita.  At  lcni;th  the  time  came 
when  the  emperor  could  be  generoua  to  Tan  Male,  and  that 
nithout  anj  cost  to  himself. 

He  determined  to  present  him  with  the  mannsiiTipt  containing 
the  Castilian  version  of  the  "  Chevalier  Hilibirc,"  and  to  haTe 
a  larije  edition  of  it  etrack  off  at  once.  This  wna  to  be  done  at 
the  chamberlain's  expense,  who  would  be  abundttntlj  renm- 
Derated  by  the  file  of  the  poem.  "  It  will  pat  five  hvndted 
i;old  erowns  into  his  pocket,"  exclaimed  a  wicked  ^rng,  the' 
historian  Avila.  "  And  'William  is  well  entitled  to  them,"  said 
the  emperor,  "  for  he  has  sweat  hard  over  the  work."  Bnt  the- 
Bubjcct  of  Uic  royal  bounty  took  a  rery  different  view  of  the 
natter.  Nothing  seemed  certain  to  him  hut  the  cost, — especiallj 
as  Charles  poaitively  declined  to  propitiate  the  public  my  making- 
known  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  composition  oi  the 
work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  chamberlain  protested. 
His  muBter  would  not  be  balked  in  his  generoua  purpose,  and  in 
that  same  year,  1555,  on  edition  of  two  thousand  coiries  of  the 
book  appeared  from  the  press  of  Jean  Steellz,  in  Antwerp. 
Whether  the  result  justiGed  the  ominous  presoBes  of  Van  Male, 
we  are  not  told.  He  was  one  of  the  Flemings  who  followed 
their  master  to  Ynste.  Ho  survived  him  but  two  years;  and, 
Bi  there  is  no  appearance  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  Tery  flon- 
rishinf;  condition  at  the  time  of  \na  own  death,  we  have  no  reaaon 
to  suppose  that  llie  maiiuacript  of  the  "  Caballere  Determwado  " 
proved  a  gold-mine  to  him,  Charles  had  brought  with  liim  to 
TuBte  two  copies  of  the  epic,  which  he  probably  regarded  with 
more  complacency  than  that  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  < 
Ton  Male.  One  was  in  the  original  Freoeli,  the  other  in  tho 
Castilian  version,  and  both  were  ornamented  with  coloured 
drawings,  and  richly  hound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  clasps  and 
eomors  of  silver,  like  many  of  the  other  books  in  the  collection. 

Tbe  imperial  household  consisted  of  about  fifty  peraons, — » 
number  not  greater  than  belonged  to  the  family  of  many  s 
private  gentleman.  But  the  titles  of  some  of  the  offleials  inti- 
mated the  state  maintained  in  the  establishment.    There  were-  ' 
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the  major-domo,  the  nlmonor,  the  physician,  the  apothecary, 
the  secretary,  four  gentlemen  of  the  ehamher,  the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  the  like.  There  were  alao  cooks,  confectiooerg, 
fruiterers,  bakers,  browora,  gamekeepers,  and  a  number  of 
menials  for  the  inferior  officea.  Charles,  as  wo  have  seen,  had 
been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  retain  tlie  serviccH  of 
some  of  the  more  diatinguiahed  Flemings  in  his  monastic  retreat. 
Their  attachcoent  to  their  master  waa  not  strong  enongh  to  make 
them  renounce  tlie  world,  and  bury  themselres  in  the  solitadea 
of  Tuate,  With  the  escoption,  therefore,  of  a  few  men  of 
family  and  education,  who  filled  the  higher  posta,  the  eBtabliah- 
ment  waa  made  up  of  illiterate  persons,  suited  to  the  humblest 
station.  Even  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as  wc  gather  from  the 
emperor's  will,  waa  unable  either  to  read  or  write. 

The  emperor's  family  was  varionsly  diatributed,  Quiiada, 
Gaztolu,  Moron,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and  aomo  others  of 
the  principal  attendants,  were  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Cuacoa,  half  a  league  from  the  monastery, — a  place,  as  tha 
eeeretary  pathetically  complains,  "eTen  worse  than  Taste." 
Much  the  greater  number  found  accommodations  in  a  part  of 
the  new  cloiaters,  to  which  the  avennes  from  the  reat  of  the 
monastery  were  carefully  closed,  while  easy  commnni cations 
were  opened  with  "  the  palace."  Thua  the  emperor's  establish- 
ment, in  the  worda  of  Mignet,  was  oompleto  in  itself,  supplying 
hira  not  only  with  all  that  was  required  in  the  way  of  personal 
aerviee,  but  with  whateTer  was  necessary  for  his  use, — from  the 
bread  for  his  table  to  the  various  medicines  for  his  maladies ; 
from  the  wine  and  beer  of  Lis  cellar  to  the  wai-lighta  for  hia 
oratory. 

Tlie  salaries  of  the  attendants  varied  according  to  the  natoro 
of  their  scrricca.  Qulrada,  aa  Lead  of  the  establishment,  iraa 
to  receive  the  same  yearly  stipend  with  that  assigned  to  the- 
marquis  of  Dcnia,  who  had  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  in 
Qnecn  Joanna's  household.  The  amount  is  not  stated.  Ga2t(>lu,. 
the  secretary,  and  Matbys,  the  phyelcian,  received  each  seven 
hundred  and  iifty  florins  a  year.  Moron  had  four  hundred 
florins,  as  master  of  the  wardrobe ;  Torriano,  the  mechanicloiii. 
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tlireo  Iiundred  and  linj ;  Vuu  JIale,  and  the  other  cHambcrli 
of  the  flrflt  olafiH,  three  huQdrcd  each.  The  whole  amoimt 
the  wages  tomewhat  exceeded  ten  thousand  florins.* 

ChnrlcB  hud  estimated  his  probable  expenses  at  about 
thousand  gold  ducata  a  year.  He  found,  howeTcr,  that  he  shoulj. 
require  twontj  thousand ;  and  he  ordered  the  secretary  VacqueB 
to  remit  to  him  that  amount,  in  quarterly  payments  of  tiTe 
tliousand  each.  Gaztelu  urged  the  importance  of  punctuality 
in  the  remittances  ;  for  'Hhe  emperor,"  he  said,  "  is  the  man  of 
all  others  who  requires  to  bo  served  with  punctuahty ;  and  the 
least  want  of  it  causes  liitn  the  greatest  annoyance."  Ono  might 
have  thought  that  the  lord  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  would  have 
lanf!  been  familiar  with  such  sources  of  annoyance. 

The  abdicated  monarch  had  reserved  for  himself  the  proceeds 
of  certain  taies  called  hi  seia  y  orize  al  millay,  and  a  right  ia 
the  mines  of  Guadalcanal.  These,  which  were  of  silver,  and 
situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from  Cordova,  were  of  daily  in. 
creasing  value  ;  though  it  waa  not  till  some  yeara  later,  whea 
leased  to  tlie  I'uggera  of  Augsburg,  that  their  productiveness 
was  fully  established.  Besidea  these  sources  of  revenue,  Charles 
had  kid  aside  for  himself  thirty  thousand  gold  ducats,  vrhicb.  Lo 
deposited  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas,  His  daufjhter  Joanna 
more  than  once,  wjien  hard  pushed  for  money  for  the  publio 
Hervlce,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  borrow  from  this 
hoard  on  the  faith  of  the  national  credit.  But  her  father,  who 
knew  from  experience  that  government  paper  was  by  no  means 
as  good  as  gold,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application,  and  kept 
hJK  treasure  untouched  to  the  day  his  death. 

Charles's  way  of  life  at  Yuste  was  of  that  regular  kind  to  have 
been  expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  i 
He  rose  early,  and  immediately  breakfasted.     His  Etomaeli 
obhorrcd  a  vacuum,  even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time.    Whea* 
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tlie  door  wna  throirn  opeD.  his  confessor,  Fatlicr  Juan  de  Hcgla, 
appeared,  Tlie  history  of  this  mau  affords  ona  of  the  many 
i  of  the  wise  policy  with  which  tlie  Cotlioiio  church 
opens  a  career  to  talent  and  desert  wliercyer  found,  instead  ot 
maliinfj  rank  the  only  path  to  preferment.  Eegla  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  Aragoneae  peasant.  Wliile  a  lad,  hewentto  Saragosso, 
where  he  lived  for  aome  time  on  charity,  especially  on  the  alma 
doled  out  at  the  convent  flale  of  St,  Engracia.  He  performed 
;  menial  officea  i  and  the  money  he  thus  picked  up  he 
spent  on  books.  The  brethren  of  the  convent  aided  him  by 
their  spiritual  teachings,  and  by  their  reeommendation  of  him  to 
a.  wealthy  patron,  who  gare  him  tho  chargo  of  his  sous  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  Eegla  seems  to  have  fully  shared  in 
al!  the  adTantages  for  education  afforded  by  this  seat  of  science. 
Ho  proiitod  by  them  to  the  utmost,  mode  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  aneicnt  tongues,  especially  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  ivent  still  deeper  into  the  canon,  law,  as  he  had 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  church.  At  the  age  of 
thii'ty-sjx  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  making  hia  pro- 
fession in  the  old  fiimiliar  convent  of  St.  EngraciB.  He  distm- 
fiuished  himaolf  by  the  striclncss  with  which  lie  confoi'med  to 
the  discipline  of  the  society.  Though  a  subtle  and  dexterous 
casuist,  bo  seems  to  hare  had  no  great  snccesa  aa  a  preaeher- 
But  he  was  the  moat  popular  confessor  in  Saragossa.  His 
learning  and  exemplary  way  of  life,  recommended  by  plausible 
manners,  p;radually  acquired  for  him  sueli  consideration  ^vitk 
the  hrothorhooil,  that  ho  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prior  in  the 
Tery  content  at  whose  gate  he  had  onco  received  charity. 

Tho  first  term  of  his  ofiieo  had  just  espired,  and  he  was  about 
to  be  re-elected  for  another,  when  he  received  a 
Bttenil  the  emperor  aa  his  confessor  at  Yuste.  However 
ing  tho  appointment  may  have  been  to  his  feelings,  S 
hare  preferred  to  remain  in  the  independent  posilio; 
be  held  as  head  of  the  Jeronymite  monastery.  At  least,  he 
showed  no  alacrity  in  complying  with  tho  aummons.  "When 
at  length  he  presented  himself  before  the  emperor,  the  latter, 
irlto  had  been  impatient  of  his  delay,  inquired  the  cause  of 
it;    to  which  the  Joronynite,  with  a  downcast  look,  replied. 
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"It  wBi  becftuic  ho  did  not  think  himself  worthy,  i 
qualified,  to  tnke  charge  of  hii  majesty's  conscience."  Cbnriet, 
■who  perhttpa  did  not  (jive  the  moak  credit  for  aa  muck  liumilitj 
119  he  profesBsd,  told  him  to  take  courage  j  "for,"  said  he,  "I 
have  had  firo  learned  divines,  who  have  been  busy  -with  my 
conacieiioe  for  this  year  past  in  Flanders ;  and  all  witli  nhieh 
you  will  have  to  concern  jouraelf  will  bo  my  life  in  Yoste." 

The   meek    and   nuatere   deportment  of  the   confessor   i 
established  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  monarch,  who,  in 
instance,  showed   him  a  singular  proof  of  consideration, 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  E«gla  to  be  seated  in 
presence, — an  act  of  condeBcension  which  greatly  ecaadolized    ] 
the  loyal  Quiiada,  who  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an  indignity 
that  a  poor  friar  should  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  hia  aagtist 
sovereign.     Kegla  himself  felt  the  awkwardness  of  liie  ailuation. 
for  much  the  same  etiquette  was  observed  towards  Cbaxles  in 
hia  retirement  as  wlien  on  the  imperial  throne.     The  monk  si 
the  odium  to  which  bis  master's  favour  would  eipoae  him ;  and  I 
on  hia  kneea  be  besought  the  emperor  to  allow  bim  to  stand  ij 
his  presence.     "  When  any  one  enters  the  room,  it  makes  me 
feel,"  said  the  poorman,  "  like  a  criminal  on  the  scofibld,  dressed 
in  bis  san-benilo."    "  Be  in  no  pain  about  that,"  said  Charles  to 
him;  "you  are  my  father-con fosa or.      I  am  glad  that  people 
ehould  find  you  sitting  when  they  come  into  the  room  ; 
does  not  displease  me,"   ho   coolly  added,   "  that   you   ahoidd  I 
change  countenance  sometimeH  at  being  found  so 

Koth withstanding  this  show  of  deference  to  his  eonfcBSor,  ae 
to  the  cloth,  Begla  soon  found  that  humility  was  not  n  cardinal 
virtue  of  hia  royal  penitent,  and  that,  if  he  had  resigned  the 
Bceptre,  be  still  Teta.ined  a  full  measure  of  the  imperious  temper 
with  which  ho  had  awaycd  it.  On  one  oecnaion,  the  monk 
having  gone  on  his  own  affairs  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
f  lasencia,  Charles,  as  soon  as  be  learned  it,  sent  a  courier  to 
order  him  boet.  "  I  would  have  you  know,  Brother  Jnaji," 
aaid  the  emperor  to  him  on  his  return,  "  that  it  is  my  pleasnnt 
you  go  not  hence  without  my  eipreaa  permission.  Tou  are  not 
to  quit  mo  for  a  single  moment."    Segla  received  the  rebuke 
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■with  patience,  and  from  that  hour  neTor  left  the  monastery  so 
long  as  Uis  master  lived, 

After  the  confessor  had  assisted  Charles  in  his  morning  devo- 
tions, the  Iiitter  amused  himself  with  some  occupation, — often, 
of  a  meohanieal  kind,  for  Vi'liiub  he  had  a  taste.  Hia  conipnnioa 
at  these  times  was  Torriano,  the  mechanician  irhain  we  have 
mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  honseliold.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  a  man  of  aiDgukr  ingcmiity,  mho  after- 
wards gained  himself  a  name  as  an  engineer,  by  the  consti'iic- 
tiou  of  the  celebrated  by dmulie- works  of  Toledo.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  the  mannfanture  of  timepieces,  and,  aa  we  have  seen, 
made  those  elaborate  clacks  which  adorned  the  apaFtments  at 
Yuste.  lie  was  engafjed,  at  this  time,  on  an  agtronomioai  time- 
-picce  of  a  most  complicated  construction,  which  required  more 
-than  three  years  for  its  completion.  Charles  is  said  to  have 
■observed  the  profrress  of  this  curious  piece  of  mechanicism  with 
-great  interest.  He  had  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  a  number  of 
watches  made  by  the  same  hand.  Pocket  watches  were  a  great 
larity  nt  that  period,  for  their  invention  was  of  recent  date, 
going  back  no  furtlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  oentnry. 

Charles  had  a  passion  for  timepieces,  though  one  might  have 
ihought  that  he  would  have  cared  little  for  the  precise  measuro- 
mcnt  of  the  hours  as  they  glided  away  in  the  monotonous 
rontine  of  the  monastery.  The  dilHctdty  which  Le  found  in 
adjusting  his  clocks  and  watches  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the 
monarch  a  philosophical  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  his  having 
Attempted  to  bring  men  to  anything  like  anifoTmity  of  belief  in 
matters  of  faith,  when  lie  coald  not  make  any  two  of  bis  timB- 
pieccs  agree  with  each  other.  But  tliat  )io  never  reached  tho 
degree  of  philosophy  required  for  eueh  a  i-oflection,  is  abundantly 
lahownby  more  than  one  sentiment  that  fell  from  his  pen,  as  well 
as  his  lips,  during  his  residence  at  Yuste. 

Charles  hod  a  turn  for  the  mathemalical  sciences ;  and  his 

inventory  contains  a  number  of  geometrical  and  other  instru- 

!,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  bis  retreat.    In  tho 

■catalogue  we  linJ,  moreover,  mention  made   of  no   less   than 

'  thirty-sis  pairs  of  apectaclos.    He  bad  n  decided  taste,  and,  as  it 
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irould  eoem.  tsleot,  far  mecSinnioBl  pureuita ;  and  ivLen  ia  Gicr- 
nmny,  had  inTonted  a  carriage  for  liU  own  aecommodation,  in 
irbioli  he  nsed  to  take  his  airings  in  tho  countr;.  Ho  would 
oftoo  amuse  himscif  witli  Torriano  in  making  littje  puppeta, — 
soldiers  perfonning  tlicir  CTerciseB,  girla  dancing  with  tieir  tam- 
bourines, and,  if  the  aocoDnt  be  tnir,  wooden  birds  that  could  Sj 
in  and  out  at  the  window  ! — all  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simpla 
monks,  savoured  of  nccroinanrf.  ISot  what  satisfied  them  bs^ 
jond  a  doubt  that  Torriano  was  an  adept  in  tho  black  art,  was 
hia  invention  of  a  hand-mJU,  small  enounli  to  be  tucked  away  in 
the  aleere  of  a  friar,  but  of  auCicient  power  to  grind  enough  meal 
in  a  day  to  feed  a  man  for  a  week.  It  may  liftTS  been  some  Bucli 
piece  of  witcljcraft  that  furnished  an  argument  for  his  prosecu- 
tion afterwards  bj  the  Holy  OiEce. 

At  ten  o'elock,  some  of  the  emperor 'a  ai/udas  de  cdmara  or  of 
his  barhei-os — gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  the  iirst  and  second 
class, — came  to  assist  him  at  his  toilet.  At  noon  he  beard  mass. 
"When  well  enough,  he  always  attended  the  service  in  person, 
-occupying  his  place  in  the  choir.  At  other  times  he  would  sit  at 
his  chamber-window,  wliioh,  as  we  have  Been,  opened  on  the 
chancel,  where  the  clear  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice  miglit  bo 
heard,  mingliDR  with  those  of  tho  choristers  below,  He  bad  a 
great  fondness  for  music,  and  understood  the  principles  of  tho 
art,  "Ulicn  on  the  throne,  tlio  music  of  his  chapel  was  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  On  hia  coming 
to  Yuste,  the  f;rcBteat  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  for  him  tho 
beet  voices  from  the  different  convents  of  the  order.  Ho  perBcn 
■was  admitted  into  the  choir  except  those  who  regularly  belonged 
to  it.  On  one  occasion,  a  professional  singer  from  Plnsencia 
having  joined  in  the  chant,  the  uaaeeustomed  tones  soon  drew 
the  emperor's  attention,  and  the  intruder  was  compelled  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  Charles  had  a,  quick  ear,  and  sometimes,  when 
a  false  note  jarred  on  it,  he  would  break  into  a  passion,  and 
salute  the  oU'ender  with  one  of  those  scurrilous  epithets  which  ha 
had  picked  up  in  the  wars,  and  which  were  much  better  Buitei 
to  a  mihtary  life  than  to  a  monastic. 

Immediately  after  muas,  he  dined, — an  important  meal,  whicli 
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occupied  cmcli  time  with  liitn  alivays,  nt  the  conTent  tfi  well  a> 
at  tiie  court.  At  Yuate,  be  still  retained  the  nnsoeial  pririlege 
dtiraed  by  rojalty  of  eatioj,'  olonc.  Ha  beguiled  the  time,  liow- 
erer,  by  conTcrsinij  with  BOine  one  of  hiH  household  mho  was 
present  during  the  repast.  Sometimca  it  was  Mathja,  the 
physician,  a  man  of  aeience,  but  wHo  unfortanately  ilid  not 
poasess  the  authority  exercised  by  Saniibo  Pauza's  island-doctor, 
to  order  off  the  uawholesorae  dishes  from  the  fcLble.    Sometimes 

was  tbo  learned  chamberlain,  Van  Male,  who  was  present 
Trequently  bolh  remained :  and  the  emperor  conversed  with 
them  on  different  topics,  Tiaiially  those  relating  to  aeience, — to 
anythino;  but  polities.  The  aubject  oftea  turned  on  natural  hia- 
tory,  of  which  Chatlea  was  fond,  when  Pliny  would,  of  course, 
be  cited  as  sovereign,  authority;  and  if  a  passage  chanced  to 
puzzle  the  disputants,  the  confessor — a  good  aeholar,  as  we  have 
seen — would  Bometimea  bo  sent  for  to  settle  the  diapnte. 

After  dinner,  the  monk  read  to  his  master  some  portion  of  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Jerome,  pausing  frequently  while  his  auditor 
made  a  running  commentary  on  tho  text;  ao  that  the  exercise, 
u  the  narrator  adds,  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  "  a,  sweet 
and  heavenly  communion."  At  other  times  the  converaatiou 
turned  on  lighter  and  more  familiar  topics.  Then  came  a.  short 
tieata ;  after  which  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  ehureh,  where 
three  days  in  the  week  he  listened  to  a  diaeaurso  from  one  of  his 
diaplaina.  There  were  three  of  these,  men  selected  for  their 
piety  and  learning  from  the  different  houses  of  the  order. 
Among  the  number  Fray  Francisco  de  Tillalra  was  eapeeially 
endowed  with  a  rare  and  touching  eloquence,  which  made  liim 
one  of  the  moat  popular  preachers  of  the  day ;  and  as  his  dis- 
courses found  great  favour  with  Charles,  ho  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  sermon  much  oftener  than  either  of  hia  brethren. 
Oecusionally  assistance  was  not  refused  from  other  quarters ;  and 
if  any  member  of  tho  order  belonging  to  some  other  eoavent, 
who  had  a  gift  for  preaching,  happened  to  visit  Ynste,  he  was 
invited  tomount  the  pulpit,  and  display  his  eloquence  before  the 
enipcror.  Whenever  there  was  preaehmg,  Cbailea  made  it  o< 
point  to  bi'  prcseut.    If  prevented  by  illness,  or  by  the  necessity 
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of  preparing  degpatclics  for  Brussels  or  Vallaidolii],  he  expected 
to  hear  from  lus  eaalaeor,  on  tlie  same  eveoing,  a  full  report  oF 
the  diicourse. 

Oq  the  other  afternoons  of  the  week,  he  listened  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  from  Fray  Bernordo  de  Snltnaa,  a  learaed 
divine,  who  had  received  his  ilcgree  of  doctor  from  the  TJaiver- 
gityofPnria.  The  part  most  frequently  selected  for  thia  eserciBB 
was  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  which  the  emperor  preferred, 
■ays  B.  monkish  historian,  as  containing  the  sum  and  substUDce 
of  all  the  other  epistles,  and  comprehending  within  itself  Blithe 
sound  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  church.  The  remainder  of 
tlie  day  ho  was  occupied  with  such  afiiiirs  as  claimed  liio  atten- 
tion. After  vespers,  and  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  re^eshed 
himself  with  a  supper,  in  which  fish,  dressed  in  some  rich  and 
unwholesome  way,  was  pretty  sure  to  make  part  of  the  repast. 

A  religious  sentiment,  which  unhappily  was  deeply  tinctured 
vith  higotry,  lay  at  the  basis  of  Charles's  character,  as  was 
ehoirn  in  the  busiest  parts  of  his  life,  no  lees  than  in  his  retire- 
ment. He  had  erer  paid  doe  attention  to  the  BokmnitieB  of  tlie 
church,  and  was  anxious  to  show  his  respeet  for  its  ministers. 
On  one  occasion,  when  attending  divine  sBrvice  in.  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  AlcalS,  he  declined  to  take  the  throne  wliieh 
bad  been  prepared  for  him,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  canons, 
Baying  that  "  ho  could  find  no  better  place  than  among  Bueh 
reverend  and  learned  divines."  After  the  death  of  the  empress, 
ho  heard  a  private  mass  for  her  every  dny  as  soon  as  lie  had 
risen  ;  and  when  he  had  despatched  the  business  of  the  audienc 
chamber,  he  repaired  to  the  chapel  and  heard  moss  there 
public.  At  Yuste  he  caused  foiir  masses  to  be  perfonned  evei 
day ;  two  for  the  souls  of  his  parents,  another  for  his  wife,  anil 
a  fourth  for  himself,  at  which  last  he  was  always  present. 
Bccmed  desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the  earnestness  of 
his  devotion.  Wlien  one  of  the  brethren,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
abashed  by  the  emperor's  presence,  hesitated  to  sprinkle  him 
■with  the  holy  water,  he  took  the  hyssop  from  the  monk,  and 
scattered  the  drops  liberally  over  himself,  saying,  "This  is  tbo 
way,  father,  yon  must  do  in  future,  and  without  an; 
Good  Friday,  when  the  convent  was  assembled  1 
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"Cross,  Charles  appeared  with  liia  houaebold,  ivlio  applied  the 
scourge  briekly  to  tliemselves,  aa  they  followed  tbcir  master. 
Ho  nllowed  the  tnoalcs  to  take  precedence ;  aiid,  though  ho  feeble 
at  the  time  as  to  require  ths  support  of  his  attendants,  Le  insisted 
■on  go'iDt;  through  all  the  ccrcinonicB  practised  by  the  brethren, 
proatiating  himself  thrice  oa  the  ground,  bcforu  salutiug  tho 
-crosa  witJi  hie  lips. 

Charles  was  punctual — as  far  as  his  health  permitted  him — 
in  observing  the  faata  and  festivals  of  the  ehureh.  His  iuflrmi- 
ties  excused  him,  to  soroo  extent.,  from  the  former.  In  1654,  he 
had  obtaisied  a  bull  from  Julius  III.,  (panting  him  a  dispensation 
for  breaking  his  fast  even  on  the  moroings  when  he  was  to  take 
the  sacrament.  In  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  "he  was  dis- 
charged fromanyserupleaof  conscience  that  hemight  experience 
for  having  done  this  at  any  time  before,  with  a  complete  dispen- 
sation for  the  future ;"  and  this  was  granted  bim,  it  was  said, 
"  not  only  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  but  of  the 
pious  zeal  with  which  he  had  ever  stood  forth  as  the  defender  of 
ihe  Catholic  faith." 

But  though  Charles  was  excused  by  his  Infirmilies  from  keep- 
ing the  fasts  of  the  ehurch,  he  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  tho 
observanco  of  them  by  his  people.  He  was  no  less  aa  in  re- 
quiring their  attention  to  other  religious  ordinances.  On  Ash 
Wednesday,  when  all  his  household  were  earpected  to  partake  of 
the  BOerament,  he  might  be  seen  standing  on  the  upper  steps  of 
the  altar,  taking  note  that  no  one  of  tho  number  was  absent- 
He  set  an  edifying  example  in  his  own  person.  Every  Friday 
in  Lent  he  took  his  place  in  tho  choir ;  and  after  the  ceremonies 
were  finished,  and  the  monks  had  extinguished  their  tapers,  the 
emperor  followed  their  example,  and  applied  the  lash  with  snoh 
good  will  to  hia  back  and  shoulders,  that  it  was  stained  with  his 
blood.  The  aeourgcs  which  he  used  were  preserved  in  a  cofl'er, 
among  other  relics  and  precious  memorials  of  his  father's  piety, 
by  Philip  U.,  and  by  that  monarch  bequeathed  to  his  imbecUo 
son  and  successor.  Philip  III. 

'\\'liilo  Charles  was  thus  mindful  of  the  lugubrious  ceremonies 

re  ehureh,  he  did  not  allow  its  festivals  to  pass  unheeded, 
most  interesting  of  these,  from  its  connection  with  his  per- 
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taOBl  history,  itm  tlie  f!(e  of  St.  Slatthias.  Tlio  Silh  rf 
February,  the  day  of  tliia  apostle,  vas  as  important  an  epocliin 
Clmrlcs'a  life  na  the  3rd  of  September  woa  in  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  was  the  day  oq  which  the  emperor  was  bora: 
that  on  wbiiJi  be  won  the  E^eat  Tictory  of  Pavia  over  hla  ritnl, 
Froncia  I. ;  that  on  which  he  reeeived  the  imperial  crowD  trtm 
the  popo  at  Bolo;;iia ;  and  finally  it  wae  the  birtbdsy  of  hii 
natoral  aoii.  tliu  famous  John  of  Austria.  So  frnitful  on  anni- 
versary could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  uuleeded  by  the  monarcb. 
who  ever  held  bis  patrau,  St.  Miitthias,  in  the  greatest  honour. 
The  popo  bad  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  irho  should  be  in  the 
same  place  with  the  emperor  on  ihat  day,  or  even  where  hii 
remains  wi^,  after  death. 

Charles  continued  to  observe  the/cte  of  St.  Matthias  at  Tuite 
witii  tho  same  aolemnity,  if  not  with  the  Barae  pomp,  as  when 
upon  the  throne.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  lie  appeared  i;i 
the  chapel  riuhly  attired,  with  the  superb  collar  of  Ihc  Golden 
Elccce  banging  from  bie  cecli.  He  was  attended  by  liis  Jioiise- 
Lold,  all  drpBScd  in  their  gala  suits  for  tho  occasion.  After  hi^ii 
mass  had  been  performed,  Cliarlea  approached  tJie  altar,  nnt), 
kneeling  down,  returned  thanta  to  tho  Almighty  for  the  count- 
less blessings  that  had  been  heaped  on  his  head.  He  theu  laid 
his  gift  riivcrenlly  on  the  altar,  consisting  of  as  many  gold  pieces 
as  He  had  numbered  years  of  his  Lfe.  After  this  came  a  senom  g 
from  Father  Villalva.  But  the  eburch  was  unable  tc 
half  of  those  who  hod  come  to  celebrate  the  jubilee.  They  h 
gathered  from  forty  leagues  round,  to  profit  by  the  indulgenoty.  J 
and  to  see  the  great  emperor  who  had  exchanged  tbe  pomps  t " 
the  world  for  a  life  of  penitence  anil  prayer  in  the  solitudes  o 
Estremadura,  An  altar  was  raised  in  the  open  fields,  not  for  ' 
from  the  gorden-^ate,  where  mass  was  performed ;  and  while- 
the  discourse  was  going  on  in  the  neighbouring  church,  aaotber 
was  delivered  from  a  pulpit  under  the  shadows  of  the  famous 
walnut-tree  of  Yuate,  which  still  throiva  its  gigantic  ariUH  ovec 
the  spot  where  tho  multitudes  gathered  to  celebrate  the  feitiTal 
of  St.  Llatthias. 

Another  umiivorsnry.  which  derives  its  interest  from  its  coiig— 
aei:l,ion  irith  tho   cmpcror'a  cloister  life,  is  worthy  of  t 


This  WHB  the  3rd  of  February,  St.  Bias's  day,  tlie  date  of  his 
srrival  ia  Taste.  A  aiogulnr  circumatanGe  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  eelebratioQ  of  it.  When  Charles  had  nearly  , 
completed  a  year  of  bis  residence,  the  master  of  the  novices  told 
Moron,  the  keeper  of  the  wnrdrobe,  that  he  must  learn  from  tho 
emperor  whether  he  was  contented  with  his  way  of  life,  aad  was 
willing  to  make  his  profession ;  for,  after  the  year  had  passed, 
he  would  not  be  alioned,  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  learo  the 
convent.  Tho  Jeronymite,  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  hardly 
esppGted  that  this  would  bo  reported  to  the  emperor.  But  the 
latter,  when  it  web  repeated  by  Moron,  took  it  in  good  part, 
and,  though  labouring  at  that  time  under  an  attack  of  the  gout, 
determined  fJ3  enter  into  the  humour  of  tho  tiling.  lie  an- 
nounced, accordingly,  that  he  was  well  content  witb  the  conrent, 
and,  if  the  brethren  were  contented  with  him,  they  might  con- 
sider him  OS  having  professed  from  that  hour. 

He  then  inquired  what  ceremonies  were  necessary  on  the 
occasion.  He  was  told  the  first  step  waa  to  examine  into  the 
lineM;e  of  the  candidate,  and  eco  if  he  were  of  the  "  blue  blood," 
— langra  azul, — that  is,  without  taint  of  Moorish  or  Jewish 
ancestry.  The  pedigree  of  bis  majesty  made  such  an  inquiry 
in  Ilia  case  superfluons.  But  the  act  of  profeasioo.  required  to 
be  celebrated  with  certain  solemnities  that  could  not  eo  well  be 
dispenjed  with.  Charles  pave  ordcra  thot  they  should  be  punc- 
tually observed.  Accordingly,  on  St,  Bias's  day,  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  tho  chapel,  a  procession  was  formed  of  all  tbo  brethren, 
Ife  Beam  was  chanted,  and  a  sermon  was  pronounced  by  the 
pmnpcror's  favourit^i  preacher,  who  told  his  bearers  "  how  much 
PlBore  glorious  it  was  to  become  the  servant  of  Christ,  poor  and 
'  lowly  as  such  a  condition  might  he,  than  to  be  lord  of  the  whole 
world."  The  relijpouB  services  were  concluded  by  a  scene  of  a 
more  festive  character,  as  was  uauol  nhen  a  new  member  was 
admitted  into  the  fraternity.  A  table  was  spread  in  tho  refectory, 
sumptuously  provided  at  the  emperor's  espense,  and  garnished 
with  game  and  other  dainties,  which  had  been  sent  for  the  occa- 
sion from  the  neighbouring  viUBges.  The  Flemings  from  Cuaeos, 
■with  their  wives,  dressed  in  their  holiday  apparel,  canie  to  par- 
rtpke  of  the  good  cheer  with  the  Jeronymite  brethren;  and  when 
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the  banquet  waa  eodeiJ,  tho  latter,  who  Lad  been  long  peot  up 
wltliin  the  nalla  of  the  moDasteiy,  vcre  permitted  to  go  forth, 
.and  apeod  t!ie  remaindor  of  the  day  in  rambling  among'  th» 
forvtts  on  the  slopes  of  the  monntain. 

Tlie  aeceasioa  of  the  imperi&l  neophyte  to  their  body  waa  * 
prond  day  for  the  commnnity  of  Yuate.  They  seem  to  hare 
no  doubt  of  the  sinoerity  of  the  emperor's  profeaaion.  At  )i 
they  intimated  as  mncU  by  opening-  a  new  register,  bearing 
names  of  the  pTofeBBed,  at  the  head  of  ^likh  vtns  the 
Charles,  written  with  his  otm  hand.  "  Whether  it  was  by  way 
of  jest,  or  spiritual  paatiine,  or  hotveyer  one  may  call  it,  so  it 
was,"  says  the  chronicler  of  the  order.  Beneath  the  royal  anto- 
graph  was  inscribed  the  following  sentence ;  "  Dedicated  to  tl 
eternal  memory  of  this  illustrions  and  pnissont  monarch,  ii 
that  the  future  member*  of  this  house  may  glorify  therosel' 
on  seeinf;  their  own  names  inaoribed  beneath  the  name  of  thw' 
great  prince."  The  volume,  thna  royally  illustrated, 
cherished  with  pious  care  liy  the  community  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  when  in  1809  the  monastery  of  Yuato 
was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  the  archives,  like  everything  else 
within  its  walb,  were  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins, 

Cliarlea  was  sufficiently  affable  in  hia  deportment  towards  the 
Jeronymitos.  He  knew  them  all  by  name,  nnd  occasionally 
conversed  with  them.  Indeed,  he  showed  them  a  degree  of 
tindnesH,  and  even  consideration,  that  was  int-omprehcnBihlo  to 
Lis  hoiiBi'hold.  especially  the  Flemings,  whose  leeliQgs  aeem  to 
hare  been  anything  liut  those  of  deference  for  the  friars.  Oil 
i]  he  beatowed  a  gratuity  on  the  monks,  which  led  to 
e  from  the  board  of  visitora  on  their  aonoal  in- 
spection of  the  convent.  "  The  order,"  tliey  said,  "  supplied  the 
brethren  «ilL  all  that  was  neceaaaryfor  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  His  msjeaty's  bounty  would  oniy  serve  to  make  them 
LstlrsB  and  lazy,  fond  of  gormandizing  and  sleeping;  and  God 
grant  thul  the  mischief  might  extend  no  farther  I "  Charle* 
admitted  the  reason  able  ness  of  tho  objections,  and  promised  U> 
refrain  From  such  indiscreet  generosity  for  the  future. 

Once  during  Lie  residence  at  Yuate  he  condescended  to  diD» 
with  the  brethren  ia  the  refeclary.    He  eat  at  a  aeparato  tabl«. 
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mid  Yhq  Male  acted  as  bis  csrrcr.  But  Charles's  damly  appe- 
tite liad  been  too  long  accnstomed  to  the  snvory  messes  of  bis 
own  kitchen  to  relish  the  einiple  fare  of  the  coavenl.  He  had 
mitde  hat  slender  progreas  in  tlie  repast,  when  he  aiiddcnly  roae 
aud  withdrew.  Not  to  mortify  hia  hosts,  however,  lie  told 
them,  as  he  lert,  to  set  aside  the  untaBted  dishea  for  him,  adding 
that  "  he  should  not  yet  hold  them  quits."  Bnt,  for  nl)  this,  he 
ncTer  dined  with  them  again  ;  atill  less  did  he  erer  return  the 
compliment,  by  asking  any  of  them  to  dine  nith  him.  Tho 
Jeronymitea  were  not  ionn;  in  finding  that,  notwithstanding  his 
late  aot  of  profession.  Brother  Charles  was  not  a  whit  more  of  a 
monk  than  when  he  firat  took  up  hia  residence  at  Yuste.  Their 
prior  having  died,  they  besought  tho  emperor  to  ohtoin  from  the 
general  of  the  society  permission  for  them  to  elect  a  new  prior. 
Bat  Charles  testily  answered,  that  "  he  would  not  be  pestered 
with  their  affairs,  or  with  those  of  their  order  either." 

Daring  the  flrat  months,  indeed  tho  greater  part  of  the  firat 
year  of  the  emperor's  cloister  life,  hia  health  visibly  improved, — 
the  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  change  of  climate  and  occupa- 
tions. At  k'BSt,  such  is  the  Tiew  token  of  it  by  the  Jeronymite 
hiatorian,  who  tells  na  that  the  "equable  temperature  of  Yuste, 
where  the  monarch's  senses  were  regaled  with  the  delicious 
firagrancB  of  the  groves  and  gardens,  and  above  all,  tho  lioly 
calm  of  his  present  oocnpations,  far  from  the  feveciah  turmoil  of 
the  world,  diffused  a  sweet  serenity  over  his  soul,  and  gave  new 
vigour  to  his  coDstitntion."  From  whatever  cause  the  favourable 
change  in  hia  health  and  spirits  proceeded,  it  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  remark  amoog  the  members  of  his  family.  "  The 
emperor,"  writes  Goztelu  to  the  secretary  Vazquee,  "is  so  well, 
and  in  such  good  condition,  that  you  would  hardly  know  him." 
This  was  in  June.  In  the  following  August,  Quixado.  in  n  letter 
to  the  same  functionary,  notices  the  "excellent  health  of  his 
master,  who  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  twinge  of  gout  in  tile  fingers  and  shoulder,  has  nothing 
to  complain  of,  He  enjoys  his  present  quiet  life,  has  no  desire 
to  exchange  it  for  any  other,  and,  in  short,  is  the  most  contented 
Dsn  in  tlio  world." 

Unfortunately,  the  contcctmcnl  of  the   monarch  was  not 
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Bhored  by  liii  household.    The  major-domo,  ia  particular,  ,_ 
Tent  to  his  ill-humonr  iu  more  tiiaa  one  petulant  letter  to  Vl 
quel,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  hiniaelf  in  the  falocsa  of  jiia 
"If  his  msjesty,"  he  writes,  "  wanted  aohtude,  bj  my  faith, 

has  got  it This  is  the  moat  nretcUed  and  loueljr  life 

ever  passed ;  fit  only  for  those  who  desire  to  givo  np  the  n 
Bcd  tura  friars,  of  which  number  I  am  not  one.     Sut,   Gd 
willing,  I  will  maTjo  some  change  before  long." 

SUorlly  after,  he  obtained  a  furlou;;!!  from  the  emperor,  wiU 
leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  family  nt  Vilbgercia.  Overjojed,  h 
wrote  at  once  to  Vaiquee,  "  I  shall  not  return  in  a  hnriy,  I 
assure  you,  to  eat  truffles  nod  asparagus  in  Eatremadaral 
But  it  was  not  Quixada's  destiny  to  live  separate  from  i 
master.  The  latter,  during  the  major-domo's  absence,  emplo; 
one  of  the  monks  as  his  commiiBsry,  to  cater  for  the  palae 
Bttt  the  good  father  knew  but  little  of  the  afiuirs  of  this  worlc 
and  proved  so  incompetent  to  his  clBcc,  that  Charles  caused  : 
despatch  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  his  old  servant,  desiring'  b 
instant  return.  "I  believe  that  hla  raajesty,"  wrote  GaaCelt 
with  great  satisfaction,  "  ia  now  convinced  that  the  monta  a 
not  fit  to  be  employed  in  anythin;;  whatever."  Qoixada  w 
requested  to  bring  his  family  along  with  him,  and  take  up  hi! 
reaidence  permanently  at  Cuacos. 

The  idea  of  thus  removing  all  his  family  to  Yviste,  as  to  a  pws 
manent  abode,  was  a  bitter  pill  to  tlje  major-domo.     It  was  a 
severe  trial  to  his  loyalty  j  but  in  the  end  his  attachment  t 
master  prevailed,  and  ho  made  his  preparations  for  obeying  hin) 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  very  bad  grace.     On  1' 
return,  he  poured  forth  his  complaints  into  the  ear  of  bis  friem 
"Vazquez.  "I  should  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  ofleaTin] 
my  own  quarters,  were  it  not  that  I  am  transferred  to  a  b 
where  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  no  house  lit  to  lice  in 
my  daya  arc  spent  in  running  to  and  frgni  the  monastery ;  a 
this  in  all  weathers,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  snow ;  it  is 
one.    I  fuel  chiefly,  howover,"  ho  adds,  "  for  my  wife,— 
thus  brought  from  her  pleasant  residence  at  VjllagarcJa  to  t 
dreary  solitude,  where  there  are  no  amusements  or  enjoyment 
of  any  kind.     But  his  majesty,"  he  concludes,  "will  be  eervoi 
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"by  it;  so  1  must  acquiesce,  though  mucli  Birainst  my  will,  I 
assure  you ;  aaii  eapocially  Trten  I  consider  that  my  past  ser- 
vices hnve  not  been  so  irell  requited  that  I  Bliould  feel  under 
ony'obhgatioii  to  render  now  ones."  This  amiable  epistlo 
ia  dated  "tho  SOth  of  August,  from  YuEte, — ivoe  betide  Lim 
who  built  it!"  Gaztclu  chimes  in  with  the  eamo  tune,  though 
in  a  more  subdued  key.  "  Many  of  the  Flemings,"  he  writes, 
"  coioplain,  I  am  told,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  none  are  con- 
tented. The  worst  is,  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  Eut 
breathe  it  to  no  one,"  adds  the  cautious  aecretjiry.  "  Hia 
majesty,"  be  continues,  "is  in  excellent  condition,  growing 
fresher  and  fatter  every  day.  There  is  not  oue  of  tlie  household 
to  compare  with  him  in  health..  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  indeed, 
we  are  all  on  the  sick  list." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  bousebold  were  careful  not 
to  betray  their  discontent  to  their  master.  If  they  did,  he  gave 
little  heed  to  it.  He  had  not  that  light  aud  fickle  temper  wbick 
would  readily  render  bim  disgusted  with  bis  own  plans.  He 
bad  reached  at  last  the  quiet  haven  ho  had  so  long  sighed  for ; 
aud  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sovereignty, 
wliich  of  late  years  bad  bowed  him  to  the  earth,  bis  weary  spirit 
welcomed  the  repose  which  it  found  in  the  shades  of  Yuste. 
Hot  that  he  bad  lost  bia  interest  in  public  aifaira.  Far  from 
this,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  his  advice  in  respect  to  them — the 
precious  fruit  of  his  large  esperience — was  as  freely  given  as  it 
was  asked.  But  it  was  only  aa  an  adviser,  not  as  an  actor,  that 
he  now  appeared  ;  and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  diaeharged 
from  the  wearing  responsibility  which  had  robbed  him  of  his 
rest  by  night,  and  turned  his  hairs  groy  before  the  prime  of 
manhood. 

It  is  not  strange  that  both  health  aud  spirits  should  have 
■  ■  improved  under  the  inllucnce  of  his  present  regular  way  of  lifs. 
JNot  that  tliis  was  in  all  respects  the  moat  judicious  possible. 
The  free  indulgence  of  bis  appetite,  which  had  been  Lie  beset- 
ting sin  in  the  world,  still  clung  to  him  in  the  oloister ;  and  his 
friends,  with  indiscreet  kindncBs,  continued  to  tempt  him  by 

t presents  of  pcrnicioua  dainties  at  Yuate,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
they  bad  done  at  Jaraudilla. 
: 
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eount«rnetad,  to  a  consulprablo  extent,  by  the  circunistances  of 
hia  |)re»tfiH  position.  lu  the  fiue  weatiicr  of  tlio  spring  and 
Bunnn^r,  bu  was  mucb  in  tho  open  air.  Ho  took  pleasure  in 
prauini;  Uia  }rouD|r  trees,  and  tondiag  liia  plaole.  He  iraa  fond 
of  a  Knrdeii ;  and  ire  are  indebted  to  Uim,  it  is  said,  for  the 
inlroduutioQ  into  Europe  of  the  little  garden  pink:,  whicli  he 
brought  buck  from  Itia  Africsu  campaigns,  and  which  viU  cen- 
tiouc  to  bloom  when  the  wreath  of  the  conqueror  shall  liare 
faded  and  been  forf^otten.  He  found  ocuupntioa  for  Lie  leisure 
in  building  the  terrace  already  noticed,  on  a  level  witii  the  eecoad 
floor  of  his  mausion,  planting  it  with  oranj^e  trees,  and  oma' 
menlin^  it  with  flon'ei'«  and  fountains  that  filled  the  air  with,  a 
cool  and  debi^iona  fragrance. 

la  early  days  Charles  had  been  paaaionately  fond  of  field- 
sports.  Ho  would  follow  tho  cliase  with  Bui'h  eagernesB  oa  to 
leave  bis  attendants  far  behind,  and  sometimes  to  lose  himseir 
among  the  mountains.  When  he  found  Ilia  way  back,  led  by 
some  peasant  ^uide  late  in  the  evening,  lights  were  in  the  win- 
dons  of  all  the  houses,  nnd  the  bells  were  ringiag  to  call  the 
people  to;jether  to  ijo  ia  search  of  him.  These  were  the  days 
when  he  was  accounted  "the  most  perfect  cavalier  of  his  time;" 
when  a  soldier  chronieler  could  lament  that  "  the  best  light- 
horseman  in  the  world  was  spoiled  by  Charles's  having  been 
born  to  a  throne."  It  was  in  these  days  that  ha  carried  or 
the  prizes  at  tho  Moorish  tilt  of  reeda,  and  at  the  Chriatian 
tournay ;  when,  it  was  said,  he  even  coveted  the  honours  of  tha 
matador,  and,  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  old  Cistilion, 
would  descend  into  the  arena,  and  contend  against  the  bull. 
But  all  thia  was  ciianged  ;  and  many  aycar  had  passed  ainee  the- 
omperor  had  mounted  his  war-horse,  or  followed  the  chase  in  thi 
German  forests,  or  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alpus 
of  his  noble  stud,  ho  had  brought  with  him  to  Tuste  only  n 
eyed  pony  and  a  mule.  Once  only  did  he  ventare  into  t 
snddle,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  giddiness  which  compelled 
him  hastily  to  dismount.  The  poor  emperor  was  as  little  able 
to  ride  as  to  walk.  Henceforth,  his  only  mode  of  conveyaue^ 
when  he  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  garden,  woa  thaj 
litter  or  the  arm-ehair, — moat  frequently  the  ktter, — home  b; 
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Ilia  attendants.  Yet  he  ivould  still  oEcasionally  e 
revive  the  recollections  of  hiseportiujj  diiy3  by  an  excursion  into 
the  nei/^libonring  woods,  wlicro  he  wonld  do  some  execution  oii 
such  birds  as  came  within  the  ran^e  of  liis  fowling-piece. 
Gaztelu,  in  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  June,  meutions,  with 
great  Bntisfaction,  that  bij  master  had  been  strong  enon!;h  to 
riso  from  bis  eeat  without  aid,  and  shoot  two  pigeons  with  his 
arquebus  e. 

Tho  tranquillity  of  Charles's  present  way  of  lifo  suited  his 
taate  bo  well,  that  he  made  arrangementa  not  only  for  embel- 
lishing his  house,  but  for  extending  it,  and  rendering  it  more 
comfortable  ob  a  pemiBnetit  residence.  A  stove  of  curious 
construction  was  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Quisoda's  place  at 
Villao^rcia,  whither  it  had  been  brought  from  Flanders.  A 
■nit  of  tapestry  from  the  Flemish  looms,  displnying  the  empe- 
ror's campaign  against  Tunis,  which  still  adorns  tho  queen's 
palaeo  at  Madrid,  was  also  reeeived  at  Yuate.  Charloa  further 
amused  himself  with  designs  for  an  oratory,  as  well  as  with  a 
more  eNtcnded  plan  for  a  now  building,  which  he  intended  for 
tile  reception  of  Philip  when  ho  should  return  to  Spain.  Ho 
looked  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  a  visit  from  his  son, 
nnd  talked  to  the  monks  of  the  arrangements  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  make  for  the  king's  accommodation.  Philip  did 
indeed  make  his  visit  to  the  convent ;  but  not  till  twelve  years 
had  passed  away,  when  his  father  had  long  since  gone  to  his 
Test,  and,  after  "  life's  fitful  ferer,"  lay  qoiolly  sleeping  in  the 
vaults  of  Yuste. 
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BOOK  III. 

EnoneouB  Opinions  respectingr  Chaxles— His  Interest  in  Public  Affledrs — Lids  de 
Avila—Pet^  Annoyauces— Visit  of  Francisco  Boija— Cbarles's  Memoirs  of 
Himself— Visit  of  his  Sisters  to  Yoste— Death  of  Queen  Eleanor — Charles's 
Resignation  of  the  Imperial  Title— His  Zeal  for  the  Faith. 

It  Las  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  tliat  Charles  V.,  on 
entering  Lis  monastic  retreat,  conformed  so  far  to  the  spirit  of 
the  place  as  to  abjure  all  connection  with  temporal  concerns, 
and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  great  work  of  his  own  sal- 
vation. This  opinion  found  favour  with  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
who,  as  we  have  intimated,  thought  by  it  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  a  monarch  who  could  descend  from  the 
proudest  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur  to  bury  himself  in  a  con- 
vent. '*  He  was  as  completely  withdrawn  from  the  business  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  concerns  of  the  government,"  says  one  his- 
torian, "  as  if  he  had  never  taken  part  in  them ; " — "  so  entirely 
abstracted  in  his  solitude,"  says  another  contemporary,  "that 
neither  the  arrival  of  tbe  treasures  brought  in  his  fleets  from  the 
Indies,  nor  the  sound  of  arms,  amidst  which  his  life  had  been 
hitherto  passed,  had  any  power  to  disturb  his  tranquillity." 
Yet  the  same  writer  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  minister 
Granvello  having  remarked  to  Philip  II.  that  it  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  wliich  his  father  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, "  True,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  the  anniversary  also  of 
the  day  on  which  he  repented  having  done  so."  The  incorrect- 
ness of  these  statements  is  proved  by  the  letters  of  Charles 
himself,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  household,  from  the  convent 
of  Yuste. 

"When  the  monarch  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Jeronymites, 
the  afiairs  of  Philip  wore  a  gloomy  and  most  disheartenino^ 
aspect.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  disgust  ex- 
pressed by  Charles  at  the  truce  which  the  duke  of  Alva,  when 
in  the  full  tide  of  his  victorious  carber,  had  made  with  the 
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Homan  pontiff,  and  ivhicli  tho  emperor  predicted  would  only 
aerve  to  give  breatliing-time  to  the  enemy,  and  onablo  Mm  to 
gather  strength  to  renew  tlio  struggle.  Tho  French  king  had 
profited  by  it  to  pash  his  army  airroas  (he  Alps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  dulie  of  Guiae,  whoso  brilliant  defence  of  Mctz, 
BOme  years  previous,  against  the  heat  troops  of  Spain,  with  the 
emperor  at  their  head,  had  eatabliahed  hia  military  reputation. 
This  gallant  chieftain,  descendinfr  towards  the  sonth,  af^cr  a 
junction  with  the  papal  troops,  crossed  the  frontiera  of  KnpleH, 
at  tho  head  of  his  army,  and  fell  with  pitiless  fury  on.  the 
flourishiajr  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay  along  the  borders.  A 
considerable  forae,  at  the  Bams  time,  under  Coligni,  governor  of 
Kcnrdy,  menaced  Flanders  with  inyaaion  on  the  weat ;  wliile 
Bolyman  the  Magnificent  was  invited  to  co-opcrato  with  the  two 
Christian  powers,  and  make  a  descent  on  the  Spanish  aettle- 
ments  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  tempeat  thus  gather- 
ing aronnd  him  from  every  quarter,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
Philip  natnrally  turned  for  snpport  to  the  parent  by  whose 
sagacious  coiinaela  he  hod  been  guided  through  the  whole  of  his 
life.  Ha  despatched  his  confidential  minister,  Euy  Gomez, 
afterwards  princo  of  Eboli,  to  Yuste,  with  instructions  to  ob- 
tain from  tlie  emperor  his  advice  as  to  the  heat  mode  of  conduct- 
ing tho  war.  He  was  to  solicit  him  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
and  to  nrfje  him  with  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  not 
merely  to  give  hia  adrice,  but  to  leave  the  monnatory  for  a  time, 
and  take  up  hia  residence  in  some  place  suited  to  his  health, 
■where,  by  hia  personal  preaence  and  authority,  he  might  assume 
the  direction  of  affairs.  Such  a  step  could  not  fail  to  insure 
mcceas.  The  mere  report  of  it  would  strike  terror  into  (he 
enemies  of  Spain,  and  disconcert  their  measures. 

Euy  Gomez  reached  the  convent  on  the  S3rd  of  March,  1557- 
Ho  waa  gracionaly  received  by  diaries,  who  paid  him  tho  e.':(ra- 
ordinaiy  compliment  of  ordering  Qukada  to  prepare  an  apart- 
ment for  him  in  tho  palace.  Two  days  the  accomplished  envoy 
of  Philip  remained  at  Yuste  i  and  five  hours  of  each  day  he 
passed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  his  own  views  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  tho  beat  mode  of  arranging  ths  plan  of  the  campaign, 
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Khj  OomM  had  been  directed  to  Btale  to  Cliarlee  the  erobam* 
Hunts  under  n'liirh  Philip  laboured  from  the  want  offanda;  ml 
»B  the  nttentioQ  of  the  kttcr  'iros  nccessarilj  engagcil  by  llig 
operations  in  the  field,  the  emperor  was  to  be  urged,  nith.  tH  'in 
addreas  of  trhich  the  envoy  nas  enp:i.ble,  to  tabe  ckaff^e 
fiaam'tal  department  LimEclf,  to  dcviBc  the  means  for  raiiingtlv 
necceBury  aap[)lics,  and  to  superintend  their  pnnctual  remittaiM 
to  the  scat  of  war. 

Charles  bod  no  mind  to  leave  the  quiet  haven  \vliece  licTU 
non'  moored,  and  throw  himself  Bgain  on  the  troabled  bo.  i 
apolitical  life.  But  he  renewed  a  promise,  which  he  had  alreiij 
niRde  by  letter  to  liis  son,  to  aid  him  by  word  and  deed,  u  £tt 
aa  ffoj  in  liia  power  in  hia  retirement.  He  engaged,  mO] 
to  do  all  that  he  eould  in  ihe  way  of  providing  Uim  nith  roQuaTt 
"  fearing,"  as  he  aftDrwatda  wrote,  "  he  could  ba  of  little 
him  in  any  other  way."  This,  the  moat  burthcnsome  duty  it 
goremmeut,  was  particularly  so  .in  an  ago  when  the  reaourco!  at 
a  country  were  so  httie  underatood,  and  when,  in  defanlt  of  aBf 
sore  and  well-arranged  Bystera  of  taxation,  it  was  uaunl  to  trtort 
to  henerolences,  roonopolics,  lonns  at  exorbitant  intewst,  uid 
•jther  temporary  shifts,  that  entailed  a  heritage  of  woe  on  tlM 
nation.  Of  this  Philip  II.  himself  lived  long  enough  to  hsw 
dismal  experience.  That  the  emperor  should  have  taken  chargh 
to  any  extent,  of  this  department,  ia  a  euJHcient  rcfatation  of 
those  idle  ralmnnies  which  aecuBe  the  son  of  parsimony- 
dealings  with  his  father ;  since  it  was  not  Philip  ^Iiq  n^g  to 
supply  Charles  with  funds,  but  Charles  who  was  to  sapplj 
Phihp. 

The  emperor,  fuitbfnl  to  hia  ecpigementB,  caused  letters  to  \» 
written — occaaionally,  when  bis  tingera  were  in  a  condltioB  flw 
it,  writmg  with  bis  own  hand — to  his  daughter,  the  regent,  and 
to  her  secretary,  Vazquez.  In  theao  he  indicnted  the  places  to 
\»  defended,  tho  troops  to  be  raiaed,  and  the  best  mode  of  pro* 
viding  the  funds.  3!e  especially  recommended  a  henevoleneO 
from  the  clergy,  and  made  application  himself  to  aome  of  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Sy  these  means  coQRidentUa 
sums  wero  raised,  and  remittances,  under  his  vigorous  direction, 
weio  forthwith  mode  to  the  duke  of  AI7B,  who  was  thus  enabled 
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ID  prosecute  the  Italian  canipaiga  with  vigonr.  In  this  way  did 
31iiirlea,  oven  in  his  retirement,  render  effectual  serTiee  to  !iis 
Ion.  His  counseis  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  poliey  ot 
be  regent's  court  at  Valladolid ;  and  tiie  despatclics  from  Yusto 
Irere  held  in  mueh  the  same  defereuoe  oa  the  edicts  whieh  ]iad 
^merly  isaned  from  the  imperial  cabinet. 

Inliis  finaucinl  concerns,  Chariea  experienced  annoyanee  from 
^  quarter  whence  he  had  little  eipeeted  it.  It  was  required  that 
dl  the  bullion  brought  home  ia  the  India  flcetn,  whether  on. 
(nhlic  or  private  occount,  should  be  lodj;ed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Caaa  de  la  Contraiaeion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  at  Seville.  There 
It  was  duly  registered  ;  and  the  government  had  been  in  the 
Hibit  of  applying  it  to  its  own  use,  when  the  e^iigeucics  of  the 
itate  seemed  to  require  it,  giving  bonds  to  the  owners  by  way  of 
ty  for  its  repayment.  At  the  present  time  the  amount  of 
lid  registered  wsa  no  less  than  five  millions  of  ducatH, — an  im- 
|»ortant  fund,  on  which  Philip  relied  for  meeting  the  expenses  of 
tbe  war.  Snt  the  merchants  of  Seville,  to  wliom  a  great  part  of 
treasure  belonged,  naturally  preferring  their  gold  to  govem- 
jnent  paper,  had,  with  the  collusion  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  secretly  transferred  the  bullion  from  the  vaults 
where  it  was  lodged  to  their  own  quarters,  "When  Philip  was 
made  acquainted  with  this  high-handed  proceeding,  his  per- 
plexity was  estreme ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a 
letter  to  Joanna,  in  which  he  denounced  the  parties  implicated 
M  enemies  to  their  country,  who  "  not  only  made  war  on  the 
property  of  their  sovereign,  bat  on  his  honour  and  repntation." 
But  Philip's  indignation  was  light  in  comparison  with  the 
wrath  of  his  father ;  or  habit  had  enabled  him  to  put  a  stronger 
curb  on  the  indulgence  of  it.  Charles  regarded  the  transaction 
with  the  eye  of  a  despotic  prince,  who  sees  only  one  side  in  a 
oaso  where  the  government  is  n  party ;  and  he  held  the  merchants 
who  had  tlius  taken  possession  of  their  property  as  so  many 
Icnaves  who  had  robbed  the  exchequer.  The  officers  who  had 
"■onnived  at  it  he  held  as  offenders  of  a  still  deeper  dye.  "  Wero 
Jt  not  for  my  infirmities,"  he  writes  to  Joanna,  "  I  would  go  ta 
Seville  myself,  iiud  out  the  authors  of  this  villany,  and  bring: 
(them  to  a  speedy  reckouing."    lu  a  letter  to  the  Sferctary  Vaz- 
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qact,  he  sayj,  "  The  culprits  nhould  be  arrested,  put  in  ii 
nnil  removed,  under  a  strong  gaard,  to  Simaneas,  wliere  ' 
eiiould  be  tlirown  intoa  dungeoQ,  and  their  efl't:eta  scqucBtmH 
uulil  tieking'a  pleMuro  should  be  kaoirn."    "  Indeed," -wri 
Ilia  sccrotBry.  Gaztelu,  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  "  si 
is  the  emperor's  iodif^nation,  and  such  are  the  violent  and  bli> 
thirsty  eiprcsBions  he  comniaada  me  to  use,  that  you  will  p 
mo  if  my  language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it  mij;ht  be," 

The  stem  mandates  were  obeyed.  The  guilty  fiinctions 
were  deposed  from  their  ofEces,  and  imprisoucd  in  Sinuin 
■where  one  of  their  number  perished  miscrobly  from  the  inju 
he  suffered  on  tho  rack.  But  the  gold  was  not  recovere 
Charles,  LowBTer,  shrewdly  provided  ajjainat  tlie  recurrence' 
the  proceeding,  by  ordering  a  vessel  at  oaco  to  be  despatched 
the  Azores,  where  it  would  meet  the  India  fleet  o 
and  measures  might  be  arranged  for  defeating  any  attempt ' 
the  merchants  to  recover  their  gold  on  its  arrival  at  Seville. 

Cheering  news  now  arrived  from  tlie  seat  of  war.  Tiding 
were  brought  to  Yuste  that  the  English  had  at  lenj^  mad 
common  eaosa  with  Spain.  The  news,  writes  Gaatelu  to  t 
secretary  l''aiquez,  gave  inlinite  pleasure  to  his  majesty,  "  who^l 
he  adds  in  the  next  sentence,  "  was  no  less  delighted  with.  t]| 
Heeds  you  sent  him,  os  he  will  now  have  plenty  of  melons,  ( 
which  he  is  very  fond,  for  hia  table  nest  summer."  Every  ae 
contribution  to  the  imperial  hill  of  fare,  whether  in  the  form  < 
fruit  or  flesh,  was  sure  to  receive  honourable  mention  i 
despatches  from  Yuste. 

Soon  after  eame  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  victory  Q 
St.  Queutin,  where  the  Constable  Montmorency  \ 
prisoner,  and  the  flower  of  the  Prcnch  clilvalry  fell  on  the  fiel 
of  battle.  Tlie  tidings  caused  a  great  eeusutiou  in  the  imperial 
household,  and  the  joy  of  Charles  was  uubouudcd.  Ho  looVed 
on  it  as  nn  auspicious  augnry  for  the  beginning  of  Philip'a  reigo, 
like  that  great  victory  of  Paris  wLiuh  had  heralded  ii; 
He  rewarded  the  messenger  who  brought  the  news  with  ei 
gold  ducats  and  a  chain  of  equal  value.  Ho  caused  procesaioi 
to  be  formed  by  the  monks,  masses  to  be  said  in  the  chapel,  ■ui£' 
thanks  to  be  ofl'cred  up  to  Heaven  for  the  ylorious  event.     Tha 
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only  thin"  tliat  damped  liis  joy  ivas  tLe  pircum stance  of  his  son's 
absence  I'rom  tUo  figlit.  Tliilip  liad  lamented  tliia  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  his  father.  He  could  not  lament  it  more  sincerely  than 
Charles  did.  "  lie  cannot  he  consoled,"  ivrote  Quisada,  "  for 
tie  king's  absence  on  that  day;" — and  the  writer  forthwith 
proceeds  to  curse  the  En),'lish  as  tho  eau.io  of  it.  Cliarles  loved 
his  aon  too  tenderly,  or  was  too  politic,  fo  throw  the  hlamo  upoa 
him.  Yet  lie  must  have  felt  that,  had  he  been  in  Philip's  place, 
no  power  on  earth  wonld  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  him. 
from  the  field  where  so  mnch  glory  was  f  o  be  won.  Bat  he  soon, 
turned  from  the  victory  to  the  fruits  of  it.  "  His  mnjesty," 
writes  Quixadn,  "desires  eiccedingly  to  know  what  course  his 
son  has  tnkcn  since  tho  battle.  He  is  very  impatient  on  this 
point,  and  reckons  thftt  he  must  already  be  under  the  walla  of 
Paris,"  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by  his  own.  But  tliera 
was  a  wide  differeuoe  between  them.  Charles,  bold  and  deter- 
mined, would  havB  pressed  on  towards  the  capital,  while  tho 
enemy  was  stunned  by  the  blow  he  had  received.  But  PJiilip 
was  slngfiish  in  his  movements.  He  was  of  n  more  cautious 
nature.  Charles  counted  the  chances  of  success.  Philip  calcu- 
lated those  of  failure.  He  called  to  mind  his  father'^  invasion 
of  France  and  his  disastrous  retreat ;  whcu  tho  Spaniards,  it 
waa  tauntingly  said,  "marched  into  tho  country  feasting  on 
turkeys,  but  were  glad  to  escape  from  it  feeding  nu  i-oota."  In- 
stead of  striking  into  tho  interior,  therefore,  Philip  toot  the 
more  prudent  course  of  besieging  the  fortifiod  plaees  in  the 
neighboiu'hood.  In  hia  operations,  his  father  was  of  no  small 
assistance  to  him  by  eiicrtiiig  his  authority,  and  by  writing  in 
tho  most  pressing  terms  to  the  regent,  to  lose  no  time  in  maldng 
tho  remittances  to  the  king,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  tho 
campaign. 

Yuete  now  became  the  centre  of  political  movement.  Couriers 
were  constantly  passing  between  that  place  and  tho  courts  of 
Brussels  and  Valladolid.  Envoys  arrived  at  the  convent,  not 
only  from  those  courts,  but  from  foreign  princes,  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  Charles  in  person.  It  came  soon  to  bo  under- 
stood that  tho  abdicated  monarch  was  not  immured  in  tlio  cell 
of  a  monk,  and  that  bis  will  still  esercised  a  potent  inQacncc  on 


pnMic  nffaim.    Mmny  were  tlie  pil|;rimflges  now  tnodo  to  Yiut* 
by  Hiiitow,  wlio  came  to  requcBt  liia  good  offioea  la  tLeir  bfliaK 
or  by  psrties  wlio  aoufjlit  redroes  of  grievances,  or  by  tlie  gwU 
lord»,  vfLo  came  simply  to  pay  tlieir  homage   to  tlieir  forner 
mpater.     Among  the  latter  ivdb  tlie  old  count  of  tTreSa,  wbc 
came  ivitli  Eueh  a  throng  of  Bcrranta  and  horsea  tliat  Qiiixodi 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  proride  for  him.    Ou  the  najor-donw 
devolved  all  the  duties  of  the  commisaanat ;    and,   aa   no  one 
lodged  Dt  Yustc,  Lo  WM  compelled  to  find  accommodationi  (ot 
tlie  visitors  at  Cuttcos.    "  I  am  obliged  to  play  the  landlord  tt 
every  one  who  comes  here,"  he  comploinB  iu  oae  of  tiis  lerterfc 
"and  to  act  ob  the  agent  of  every  man  in  Spain."      "Kisiit 
never  comes,"  he  elacivhere  laments,  "  williout  my  feet  otbing 
more  thun  I  can  hear ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  vvhicU  I  am  not 
on  my  tegs  at  lenst  half  a  doeen  hotire,  waiting  on  the  emperor, 
— to  say  nothinf;  of  the  time  spent  in  running  here  and  there ." 
the  Tvay  of  my  vocation."     When  Charles's  health  permitted ' 
and  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he  uaually  gave  a  ^ocioua 
ception  to  hia  visitors.     At  other  times  he  n-ould  refuse  to 
them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ndmirnl  of  Aragon,  who  came ' 
interest  the  emperor  in  his  suit  against  the  grand-mnater  of 
order  of  Montcga.     On  these  occaaions,  he  would  turn   the 
over  to  ilia  mnjor-domo,  or  refer  them  at  once,  for  the  settlei 
of  their  aifaira,  to  the  court  of  Brussels  or  Talladoiid. 
,]iad  given  andieoco  to  all  nho  came  there,"  exclaims  i 
mite  chronicler  then  resident  at  the  oocvent,  "  ho  -n-oald 
turned  Yuste  itself  into  a  court." 

There  was  one  class  of  applicants  who  eceraed  to  hai 
peculiar  claim  on  hia  attention, — the  widows  of  the  soldiers 
Lad  served  under  his  banner  in  Africa  and  in  Europe. 
sight  of  these  poor  women,  which  called  to  mind  the  day  i 
military  renown,  seems  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  ths 
campaigner  i  and  it  was  rare  that  their  businesa  did  not . 
as  favourably  as  they  could  have  desired. 

Among  the  visitors,   two   are  deaervivig  of  particular  i 
from  their  personal  relations  with  the  emperor.     One  of  tt 
was  Sepulveda,  who,  after  ofBoiatiug  as  his  chaplain,  had 
■appointed  by  Charles  to  the  post  of  national  historiofffapB 


He  WM  a  man  of  learning,  and  preferred  lo  write  lu3  worka  in 
tlie  Latin  ton^'ue,  tliinlcinf;  probabJj,  nitii  tho  Eugliah.  poet, 
1  tlmt— 


He  waa  distinguished,  indeed,  by  aucli  a  fluent  eleganee  of  sfyle, 
that  he  reeeiTed  tlio  name  of  the  Spaniali  Lii^.  Charles  lield 
the  historian  in  groat  eBteom,  in  proof  of  wliii-h,  as  Sepnlveda 
was  getting  old,  the  monarch  ordered  particular  cure  to  be  talten 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  hie  manuseript,  in  caae  of  itB 
author's  death  hefuro  it  had  been  pnt  to  the  proBS. 

The  emperor  felt  a  solicitude,  not  unnatural  in  one  who  hod 
performed  so  great  aehievementa,  aa  to  the  manner  in  wliitli  tliey 
I  might  be  presented  on  the  page  of  history.  Few  writera  wlio 
'  Imi  hitherto  dealt  with,  his  eharacter  had  aatisfled  liim.  Two 
of  the  prineipal,  Sleidan  and  Fanio  Giovio,  he  used  to  call 
"  his  two  liars," — the  one  beeauic  of  his  siandera,  the  other 
beeauae  of  his  flattery.  He  looited  to  Sepulreda  to  do  him 
justice ;  to  do  for  him  with  hia  pen  what  Titian  had  done  for  him 
witli  his  penei], — exhibit  him  in  his  true  proportions,  and  in  a 
permanent  foi'm,  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  historian  had 
been  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-prieat  of  Ledeama.  He 
1  now  come,  after  an  abaeaee  of  many  years  in  Germany,  to 
tal^e  possesaion  of  his  heuellcc,  and  lay  Lis  boaes  in  his  native 
httd.  Oil  his  journey  through  the  connlry,  lio  deviated  from 
luB  route,  in  order  to  pay  Jiia  reapects  to  his  ancient  lord.  Ha 
3  kiodly  received  hy  Charles,  and,  daring  the  few  days  he 
passed  at  Yuste,  Sepulveda,  who  seems  at  that  timo  to  have 
been  employed  on  the  emperor's  biography,  had  the  means  of 
gathering  some  important  information  from  the  subject  of  his 
narrative.  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  read  to  Charles 
what  ho  had  already  written,  the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  it. 
■'I  will  neither  hear  nor  read,"  said  he,  "what  people  have 
written  of  me.  Others  may  do  this,  afler  I  am  gone.  But  if 
you  wish  for  information  on  any  point,  you  have  only  to  ask, 
4nd  I  will  willingly  give  it." 

Sow  free  he  was  from  that  petty  vanity  which,  like  a  flaw  in 
ttatae  noble  piece  of  statuary,  sometimes  disligures  even  tho 
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fnireet  cbnrnrler,  may  bp  seen,  iJso,  liy  liis  remarks  t' 
liiatorinn  Avila.  That  noeomplJsUpii  courtier  and  soldier, 
af\er  fighting  bjliis  master's  Bide  in  bis  wara  agoiust  tho  Orenat 
Protestants,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his  exploits  over  Cbristed 
dom  hj  Ills  elegant  Cammentaries,  resided,  aa  we  havo  olread 
seen,  in  the  city  of  Pltmenciii.  Here  the  weaiy  statCBiaaii, 'tritJ 
draffa  from  public  affairs,  iraa  passing  the  evening  of  liis  dsj 
in  elegant  retirement,  cmbellishliig  hia  residence  wiUi  cob^ 
iTOriis  of  art,  and  nmusinn  his  Jeisnro  with  the  composition  of 
historieal  work  on  the  emperor's  campaigns  in  Africa,  -wbicL  w 
to  form  a  counterpart  to  hia  previous  Commentarica.  The  wor^ 
much  commended  bj  those  critics  of  the  time  who  had  aeceai 
to  it,  has  met  with  a  fate  bj  no  means  rare  in  Spain,  and  ati 
remains  in  manuscript.  Aa  Plazencia  was  but  a  few  leogni 
from  Yustc,  the  grand-commander  made  frequent  visits  to  tb 
convent,  where  ho  was  sure  to  receive  a  gracioua  welcome  fVoiA 
the  emperor.  Avila's  splendid  mansion  in  Flazencia  was  odomef 
with  more  than  one  picture  commemorating  the  deeds  of  his' 
favourite  hero.  Among  other  subjects  was  the  Battle  of  Henti, 
painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  reilinga.  This  was  a  bloodj 
flght,  attended  with  bo  doubtful  an  issue  that  both  sides  cloimei' 
the  vietory.  Avila,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  and, 
like  a  tmc-hcarted  hidalgo,  had  cansed  the  French  to  be  r 
aeutcd  as  put  to  a  shameful  rout,  and  flying  off  the  field,  : 
directions,  before  the  conquering  Spaniards.  This  did 
altogether  pleaao  the  emperor,  who,  when  Avila  had  described 
the  picture  to  him,  remarked  that  "  it  was  not  correct ;  that,  far 
from  being  routed,  the  French  had  mado  a  well-ordered  retreat ; 
and  that  the  artist  must  go  over  his  work  again,  sod  malte  it  con- 
formable to  truth." 

There  was  no  one  of  the  household  at  Tnste  who  took  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign  then  going  on  in 
Picardy,  as  Charles  himself.  His  first  question,  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  was  whether  anything  new  had  been  received  from 
theseat  of  war.  lie  listened  to  the  despalchca  with  great  atten- 
tion, inquiring  whether  there  was  nothing  further,  and  frequently 
causing  them  to  be  read  to  bim  more  than  once.  He  was 
always  desirous  to  get  letters  from  his  son,  and  would  sometimes 
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tliat  tliey  were  too  sliort.  Indeed,  Philip,  however 
ottontive  he  may  have  heea  to  tho  wishes  and  wants  of  iiis  father 
in  other  respcctB,  cannot  be  ncquilted  of  a  degree  of  neghfienee 
amounting  almost  to  ingrutitudc,  in  not  fumisliin^  him  with  the 
information  which  lie  so  much  coveted  in  reepcct  to  tho  coarse  o£ 
pnblio  CTcnts.  The  letter  which  ho  wrote  to  hia  father  while  in. 
Tu9te  did  not  exceed  six  in  number.  Philip,  on  the  tlirojic,  did 
not  find  BO  muck  time  for  writing  letters,  aa  hia  fiither,  at  Yuste, 
did  for  reading  them. 

Tho  great  interest,  nnd  indeed  the  nctive  port,  which  Chnrlcs 
took  in  the  mtinageinent  of  afTaira,  led  to  tho  report  th^t  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  convent  and  aaeurae  the  command  of  tlio  army 
in  Navarre.  He  aeems  to  have  taken  no  paina  to  contradict  tho 
rumour,  thinkiag,  perhaps,  with  Philip,  tUat  such  an  eipcctation 
might  be  of  service  to  tho  canse.  That  it  imposed  on  AvJla 
Beenia  pretty  evideiit  from  a  letter  of  lila,  dated  the  13th  of 
Anguat,  to  the  aecretary  Vasquez.  "I  have  left  Brotlief 
Charles,"  he  writes,  "  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  with 
full  confidence  ill  hia  strength.  He  thinks  he  has  quite  enough 
to  enable  him  to  leave  the  oonveut.  Since  I  was  there  things 
may  have  changed ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  do  not 
Relieve  him  capable,  from  the  love  he  bears  his  son,  as  well  as 
from  hia  couraijeoua  heart  and  his  early  habits,  for  lie  haa  been 
nourished  in  war,  as  the  salamander,  they  aay,  is  bred  in  the 
fire."  Quixada  was  cot  so  easily  duped  by  appearances.  On 
his  return  from  '^'illagarcia,  whei'e  ho  had  been  to  visit  his 
family,  ho  wrote  :  "  As  to  what  people  here  say  of  his  majesty's 
quilting  the  place,  there  are  no  grounds  for  it.  I  observe  no 
change  in  him ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  a  decided  feeling  of  con- 
tentment and  repose.  If  ho  has  said  anything  to  encournge 
the  idea,  it  must  have  been  from  mere  policy.  Tho  thing  ia 
impossible." 

JJavorre,  thus  assigned  as  tho  theatre  on.  which  Charles  was  to 
make  hia  rcnppenranoe  before  the  world,  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  perplexing  negotiation  at  Yuste.  The  country  nos  a 
conquest  of  hia  grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  now 
ibrmed  an  integral  part  of  the  SpRnish  monarchy.  The  emperor 
liad  alwaja  cal^rtained  some  doubt — as  well  ho  mights— of  the 
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jnattoc  of  this  ncqiiisition,  and  eomc  Bcruploa 
Ills  riiiht  to  retain  it.  Tbese  Bcruplea,  liovrorer,  were  not  by  M^| 
meanBBo  panerful  us  to  compel  liim  touccatitalioii.  THcy  iref^| 
indeed,  sucli  d9  migUt  be  said  rathor  to  tease  than  to  tonuent  I|^| 
coDicienro ;  and  lie  quieted  tUcm  altogether  b;  means  of  &  seei^l 
cIruib  in  his  ivill.  dated  some  jeats  hetoto  his  nbdicatioai  i^l 
irliicli  Le  enjoined  oa  bis  sucoeaaor  to  look  corcfutlj  jnco  ti^| 
mutter,  and  do  what  was  ri^ht  in  it.  Hnviag;  thus  luippqfl 
relieved  hia  eougcicnee  of  all  further  reapoiuibiLity  in  tbe  nffnirH 
he  seems  to  hare  disoharged  it  from,  bis  thoughts.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  agoin  brought  before  him  by  the  nggriered  partj. 

The  right  of  the  dethroned  family  bad  Tested   in  Antony  of 
Eoiirbon,  duke  of  Yend^me,  nlio  bod  married  the  heiress  of  tha 
bouao  of  Albret.     This  prince,  styled  by  the  Preneli  iiTitera  ting 
of  NavnTTe,   irould  willingly  liave  exchanged  his  barren  sove- 
reignty for  aaubataatial  consideration,  like  the  duchy  of  Milaa^ 
OF  some  other  territory  ivhicb  the  Spanish  crown  possessed  itfl 
Italy.     This  was   the   object  of  a  negotiation    brought   bel<M^| 
Charles  hj  the  dako'R  emissariea  at  Burgos,  resumed  afterweidlfl 
at  JarDndilla,  and  finally  conducted  with  great  pertinacity  and. 
proliiity  at  Yuate.     It  was  cot  tho  purpoae  of  the   Spanish 
gOTernment  either  to  make  restitution  or  compensation  to  Ven- 
ddme.     Bathe  was  still  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  paiiit^ 
mony  of  the  house  of  Albret  srhich  lay  north  of  the  PyreneeftlH 
and,  were  he  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  he  mig^H 
afford  obvious  fneilitiea  to  tlie  enemy  for  an  invasion  of  N'aTatM^I 
It  was  well,  therefore,  to  amuse  htm  by  encouraging  his   bopcoH 
so  as  to  gain  time.     "At  all  events,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  ui| 
daughter,  "we  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the  aegoti^H 
tions  as  long  as  possible."     AVben,  however,  Navarre  had  boMi^l 
put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defenuc,  nnd  the  army  was  Ba&aeDtk^^ 
strengthened  to  resist  iuvaslon,  tho  government  took  a  tnon^l 
decided  tone;    and   the   conferences  were  abruptly  closed    bf^ 
Charles,  who  ordered  Vendomc  to  be  told  tliat,  "since  he  had 
rejected  the  proposals  made  to  bim,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his 
son  would  hare  anything  more  to  do  with  him." — It  is  evident 
that  the  crafty  policy  which  had  distinguished  the  emperor  oi 
the  throne  did  not  desert  him  in  tho  cloister. 
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T!io  tidings  from  Italy  were  now  of  the  most  encouraging 
kind.  Every  courier  broufjlit  acocmnts  of  fresh  auccesBea  of  the 
dukf  of  Alva.  That  ahle  commander,  trith  the  help  of  the  funds 
remitted  from  Spain,  for  which  iie  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Cliarleg'a  eicrtions,  had  got  tofjether  a  force  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  head  agaiost  hie  rival,  the  duke  of  Guise. 
He  accordingly  marched  rapidly  towards  tho  north.  Aa  ho 
advanced,  the  places  which  had  been  conquered  by  tho  French 
threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  liim.  Guiaa  hardly  waited  for 
his  arrival;  and  Alva,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  drove  hia 
enemy  across  tho  borders.  He  then  fell  with  his  whole  streagth 
on  tho  papal  territory.  City  and  hamlet  wont  down  before  him, 
and  Paul  IV.,  from  liia  palace  of  the  Vatican,  might  descry  the 
course  of  the  enemy's  march  by  the  sraokins  ruins  of  the  Cam- 
pa)>na.  The  duke  even  brought  hia  victorious  ]ei>iot)B  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital.  For  a  few  hours,  the  fate  of  Borne  trembled 
in  the  balance,  as  the  Spanish  general  threatened  to  repeat  the 
bloody  drama  (vhich  liod  been  acted  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon, 
and  which  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  many  a  Horaan,  The 
panic  of  the  inhabitants  was  fearful.  With  frantic  criea  they 
called  on  Paul  to  come  to  t^rms  with  the  enemy.  The  arrogant 
pontitf  saw  that  the  mood  of  the  people  was  a  dangeroua  one, 
and  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  submit.  In  this  hour 
of  humiliation,  the  clemency — the  superstition — of  his  enemiea 
converted  his  humiliation  into  triumph. 

Philip  had  long  felt  that  there  was  neither  profit  nor  honour 
to  be  gained  from  a  war  with  tLe  pope.  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  reckless  violence  of  Paul  could  have  forced  him  into  a  war 
vith  the  church,  opposed,  as  such  u  step  was,  to  both  his  prin- 
otples  and  his  estnblislicd  policy.  It  was  as  the  champion  of 
the  church,  not  as  its  assailant,  that  FhOip  would  stand  before 
TOrld.   lie  instructed  Alva  to  eitricate  him  from  bin  present 

I  position  by  coming  to  terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  holiness. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  on  tho  14th  of  September,  by 

I  which  it  was  agreed  tha^  all  conquests  mode  from  the  church 
thould  be  restored  to  it,  and  tliat  the  Spanish  commander  shoald 
publicly  ask  pardon  for  Imvinz  borne  arms  against  the  Holy  See. 
~      as  a  treaty,  us  Alva  bluntly  remarked,  "  that  seemed  to  have 
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heaa  dictated  by  the  ▼anquialied  rather  than  the  victor.'*  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  however.  The  orders  of  Philip  were  peremp- 
tory ;  and  Paul  IV.,  afber  all  his  disasters,  had  the  satisfactiQa 
of  seeing  his  enemy  soe  for  for|;;iyeness  on  his  knees,  and  of 
granting;  him  absolution.  "  Had  I  been  king,"  said  Alva,  indig- 
nant at  the  homiliation,  "  his  holiness  should  have  sent  one  of 
his  nephews  to  Brussels  to  sue  for  my  pardon,  instead  of  my 
general's  having  to  sue  for  his." 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  with  joy  throughout 
Spain,  where  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  as  anxioos  as  their 
sovereign  for  a  reconciliation  with  Home.  The  tidings  were 
everywhere  greeted  with  iUumiDations,  bonfires,  ringin^^  of  bcUs. 
and  solemn  processions.  Joanna,  with  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
assisted  at  two  of  these  latter,  of  which  an  account  was  sent  by 
the  secretary  Yasques  to  Yuste,  where  despatches  were  also 
received  containing  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  They  niade  a  vciy 
different  impression  on  the  emperor  from  what  they  had  done  on 
the  public.  He  had  never  shared  in  his  son's  scruples  in  regard 
to  the  war.  **  It  was  a  just  war,"  he  said.  "  The  pope  could 
not  have  dealt  worse  with  Philip  if  he  had  been  a  heretic  ;  and 
he  stood  excused,  before  God  and  man,  from  the  consequences 
of  a  war  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  necessity.**  It  was 
even  a  matter  of  rejjret  at  Yuste,  when  a  courier  arrived  from 
Italy,  that  ho  brouojlit  no  tidings  of  the  death  of  Paul  or  of  his 
mischievous  counsellors,  the  Caraffas.*  If  he  had  learned  that 
llome  had  been  sacked  by  Alva,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  his 
own  troops  under  Bourbon,  it  would  probably  have  disturbed 
him  less  than  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty. 

As  he  listened  to  the  despatches,  he  could  not  repress  his 
indignation.  The  secret  articles,  he  said,  were  as  scandalous  as 
the  public.  JNTot  a  day  passed,  for  a  month  afterwards,  accordbg 
.to  Quixada,  without  his  muttering  between  his  teeth  in  tones 
scarcely  audible,  but  plainly  intimating  his  discontent.     When 
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Del  Papa  y  de  Carafib  sc  siente  aqui  que  no  hayti  Ucgrado  la  nueva  de  qne  se 
han  mucrto,  que  es  borto  dano  que  se  desce  csto  a  uu  Vicario  de  Jesus  Cristo,  y 
en  Espana,  y  mucho  mayor  que  de  ocasion  el  Papa  para  cUo."  Carta  dc  Martiu 
de  Gaztclu  a  Vazquez  dc  Molina,  8  de  Noviembre,  1556,  MS. 

I  give  the  original,  as  I  have  n()t  seen  t!iis  renmrkable  possaire  quoted  elsewhere 
and  the  letter  containing  it  in  not  in  Gacbard'n  iirinted  coUcctiun. 
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he  was  told  tliat  Alva  \tas  preparing  to  quit  his  government  at 
Maples  and  return  home,  "his  anger,"  eaya  tlie  secretary,  "whb 
more  than  was  good  for  hia  health. "  Some  time  ofterwurda,  the 
grand-conunaiider  Avtk  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  duke,  ia 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed,  on  his 
return,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  majestj.  On  this  Chorlea  did 
not  Touchsofe  a  remark  ;  and  when  Avila  would  have  read  some 
particulars  which  the  duke  communicated  in  regard  to  the  treaty, 
t)ie  emperor  would  not  listen  to  them, — Baying,  he  had  heard 
too  much  already. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  emperor's 
ann;cr  was  misdirected  i  that  it  should  have  fallen,  not  on  tho 
dnke,  who  only  obeyed  orders,  but  on  the  king,  who  gave  them. 
Tet  no  reflection  on  liis  son's  conduct  escaped  hia  lips;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  that  his  wrath  should  find  some  object  on  which 
to  expend  itaelf,  Alva,  the  agent  who  carried  the  obtio:tious 
measures  into  execution,  became  the  scape-goat.  Charles,  indeed, 
seems  to  ha^e  persuaded  himself  that  he  deserved  t^i  be  so. 
"When  the  mouarch  learned,  shortly  before  his  deatli,  that  his 
son  had  bestowed  on  his  f;enoral  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats,  "  He  has  done  more  for  the  duke,"  eiiclaimea 
the  emperor,  "  than  tho  dnke  ever  did  for  him." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Italian  news,  tbo 
emperor  was  smarting  under  an  attack  of  gout, — the  more  severe, 
perhaps,  from  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  one.  Tho  disturbance  caused  by  the  uni\'elcon!0 
tidings  no  donbt  aggravated  the  disorder ;  and  hia  bodily  pains 
by  no  means  served  to  allay  the  irritation  of  his  temper.  "  It 
was  the  sharpest  attack,"  he  said,  "ho  had  ever  experienced." 
Bisteen  ouncca  of  blood  were  token  from  him,  by  his  pbysiciun, 
on  one  day  ;  and  Quixada,  who  feared  the  conacquencea  of  lua 
master's  plethorie  habit  and  aelf-indulgence  at  the  table,  ex- 
pressed  a  wish  that,  instead  of  sisteoo  ounces,  it  had  been  thirty. 

To  add  to  Chorlea 's  disf^ust  at  this  time,  ho  was  exposed  to 
■orae  of  those  petty  aanoyoncea  that  are  often  quite  as  trying  to 
the  temper  as  those  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The  inhabitants 
of  tho  adjoining  vUlago  of  Coaccs  seem  to  have  been  a  rude, 
unmannerly  race,  shoning  but  little  of  the  reverence  that  might 
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llBY«  been  expected  for  the  iilaatriona  reclnee  who  had  taken  np  I 
hiircBidenceintheir  neighbourhood.  The; acized and  impounded,  f 
hu  cattle  when  they  strayed  Crom  their  piatnres.     They  fished'  | 
in  the  atreams  which  wero  rcBerved  to  supply  his   table  wilh   f 
trout.     Tbey  plundered  hi»  orchardd,  qvorrctled  with  hb  domu- 
Um, — in  short,  contrived  in  a  Imndred  ways  to  inflict  on 
tboae  annoyances  of  which  he  had  had  no  experience  until  he   I 
descended  into  a  private  Btation.     This  was  rendered  the  b 
diiagreeablo  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Guacoa  had  been, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  aubjectB  of  tiie  emperor's  bounty  since- 
his  residence  among  them.     From  the  time  he  came  to  Yvate 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  a  part  of  his  revenae 
to  charitable  uses,  ditpenniag  a  hberal  sum,  through  his  almoDCf, 
for  the  relief  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Vera,  releasing  poor  debtore 
from  prison,  and  proTiding  marriage  portions  for  the  young 
maidens.     Cuacos,  nhere  many  of  his  honsehold   lodged,  had 
reaped  the  fnll  benefit  of  his  charities.    There  was  abundant 
occasion  for  them  during  the  first  summer  of  Charles's   convent 
life,  when  the  crops  failed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  persons 
actnally  perished  of  famine.     The  distress  of  the  peasantry  tftt 
so  great,  that  they  were  driven  to  plunder  the  emperor's  sumpter 
mnles  on  their  way  to  the  conrent. 

At  his  request,  the  government  had  appointed  a  magistrate  to 
act  aa  a,  sort  of  rural  judge  of  the  district,  with  authori^  t» 
decide  in  cases  in  which  the  emperor  was  a  party.  By  tus. 
aaaistance,  several  of  the  culprits  were  brought  to  justice  j  but, 
through  Charles's  interposition,  the  punishment  was  a  light  one. 
A  depredation  of  a  serious  nature  was  committed  in  his  ova 
house,  where  eight  hundred  ducats  were  purloined  from  hw 
coffers.  The  theft  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  his 
family;  and  the  judge  recommended  the  application  of  the 
torture. — the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting  evidence  in  that 
day.  The  emperor,  hoivever,  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  put. 
a  stop  to  further  proceedings,  wisely  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  "  there  were  some  cases  in  which  it  wns  as  ttcU  aotf 
to  know  the  truth." 

On  the  11th  of  June  died  John  III.,  kmfj  of  Pertnf^ 
He  had  married  the  emperor's  youngest  sister,  Catherine,  wl 
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I  Le  intruated  by  his  will,  botli  with,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
[  And  the  guardianship  of  hia  grandson,  a.nd  infant  heir  to  the 
crown,  Don  Sebaatian, — the  prioce  whose  quiiotic  adventures 
and  niyaterioua  fate,  turning  litatory  into  romance,  furaish  the 
most  extraordinary  pages  iii  the  Portugueae  annalfl.  The  joang 
prince  was  also  grandaon  of  Charles,  being  the  child  of  his 
daughter,  Joanna,  and  the  only  fruit  of  her  ahort-lived  union 
witli  the  princo  of  Portugal.  Joannafelt  herself  much  aggrieved 
bj  the  will  of  her  fatlier-in-law,  concpiTing  tliat  she  liad  a  better 
title  tliun.  Queen  Catlierino  both  to  the  regency  and  to  the 
guardianahip  of  the  boy.  She  accordiugly  sent  an  envoy,  Don 
Fadriqne  Henriquez  de  Guzman,  charged  with  letters  to  th» 
queen-regent  and  to  aome  of  the  great  lords,  in  which  ahe  set 
forth  her  pretensiona.  Don  Fadrique  stopped  at  Tusto  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  purport  of  hia  miasion.  Charles 
saw  at  once  the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  the  interference 
of  hia  daughter  in  thia  delicate  buaineaa.  Without  hesitation  he 
took  poBsession  of  the  despatches,  and  aubetituted  others  in  their 
place,  addressed  to  the  queen,  his  aister,  in  which  he  condoled 
with  Ler  on  her  late  bereavement,  and  offered  the  consolations 
of  an  affectionate  brother.  At  the  aame  time,  he  wrote  to  hia 
daughter,  atating  what  he  hod  done,  and  gently  rebuking  her  for 
an  interference  which  might  well  load  to  a  serioua  misuudtT- 
etanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  con- 
clnded  hia  paternal  homily  by  reminding  her  how  impotent  it 
was  for  members  of  the  aame  family  to  maintain  an  affectionate 
intcrcourae  with  one  another.  The  couree  ao  promptly  taken  by 
Charlea,  on  this  occaeion,  shows  how  absolute  was  the  control 
which  he  eiercised  in  hia  seclusion,  and  the  deference  which  was 
paid  to  it  even  by  persons  higlieat  in  authority. 

While  the  emperor  ihui  wisely  stopped  the  negotiations  of  his 
daughter,  he  opened  one  on  hia  own  account  with  Che  queen- 
regent  of  Portugal.  TTie  object  of  thia  was  to  secure  to  his 
grandson,  Carlos,  the  auccesdion  to  that  crown  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  young  Sebastian.  This  would  unite  under  one 
Bocptro  the  different  states  of  the  Peninsula.  The  project  failed ; 
for  the  national  spirit  of  tbo  Portuguese,  always  jealoua  of  tlieir 
cighboQTs,  made  it  too  hosardoua  for  Catherine  to 
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entertuin  it  for  a  momont ;  and  Charles  n-as  pcrHQaded  hy  her 
Hrguments  to  renounce  it.    It  was  a  (^rand  idea,  bowever,  thu 
of  tiius  bringing  together  tiro  nationa.  whieh,  bv  communitj  of 
race,  language,  anil  religion,  ^ould  seem  originally  to  have  be«& 
designed  for  one.     It  sLows  how,  in  the  deptli  of  the  cloistrafc 
Chaxlee'a  comprehenaive  mind  was  occupied  with  the  iaterests 
Iiis  coimtry.    Evonta  were  not  ripo  for  sucb,  a  confmmmatia 
But  it  would  have  gladdened  tlie  heart  of  tLo  great  omperc 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  a  qnarler  of  a  century  would  Q 
elapse  before  tt  would  be  achieved  by  his  own  aon. 

The  man  whom  Charica  had  employed  on  this  delicate  U 
confidential  miasioa  was  no  other  than  bis  friend  Prancia 
IJorja.  The  good  father  ohoac  to  perform  his  journey  on  fool 
and  the  fatigue  of  travel  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  had  wA 
nigh  ended  bis  earthly  pilgrimage.  On  bis  return,  he  pasM 
flome  two  or  three  days  at  Yuatc,  where  he  was  cordially  wi 
oomed ;  for  between  the  imperial  recluse  and  the  noble  JesH 
similarity  of  circumstanceB  had  created  a  sympathy  euch  i 
exiated  between  Charles  and  no  other  peraon.  Brother  Fraud 
if  we  may  take  the  word  of  his  biographera,  even  received  tt 
extraordinary  compliment  of  being  lodged  in  the  palace,  wbd 
he  was  supplied,  each  day,  with  a  dish  from  the  emperor's 

The  eonveraation  of  the  two  friends  naturally  turned  c 
cironmataucoa  of  their  situation.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  i 
ror  regretted  that  his  infirmities  were  such  as  not  to  allow 
to  perform  the  penance  he  wished,  by  diapensing  with,  a  bed 
lying  in  his  clothes  all  night.  Brother  Francia  slept  in 
frock,  and  on  a  board.  "  It  is,"  replied  the  Jeauit,  in  the  0( 
strain  which  savoured  of  his  early  breeding,  "  becnuae 
majestyhoa  solongwatcbed  in  yourarmonr,  that  yoa  cannot  n( 
sleep  in  your  clothes.  But,  Seaven  be  praised !  you  have  da 
more  good  by  the  vigils  you  have  kept  in  defence  of  the  Fail 
than  was  ever  done  by  monks  who  have  slept  all  mght  in  hai 
cloth." 

Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Borja's  children, 
was  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  his  friend's  devotii 
to  his  new  coUiug  had  absorbed  hia  sympathies,  to  the  e 
elusion  of  those  who  were  nearest,    and  should  havo  bei 
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wna  othenviso  with  tlie  emperor,  whose 
n  family  was  in  no  degree  blunted  by  hia 


I  deoreat,  to  him. 

I  (IttHclimcnt  to  his  o 

I  cloister  life. 

ne  curions  point  of  caanistvy  was  suhmitted  by  the  raonarcli 
to  hia  guest.  Charles  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything 
wrong  in  a,  man's  writing  hia  own  biography,  provided  it  were 
done  in  good  faith,  and  nothinfj  sot  down  from  vanity.  He  had 
written  his  memoirs,  he  added,  but  from  no  desire  of  self-glorifi- 
eatioD,  but  simply  to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been 
cireulated  of  him,  and  to  exhibit  his  conduct  in  its  true  hght. 
"  Should  you  ilnd,"  he  said,  "  that  my  pen  has  been  ^ided  by 
secret  vanity, — for  I  am  aware  that  the  heart  is  a  great  de- 
ceiver in  these  matters, — I  would  throw  it  down  at  once,  and 
give  what  I  Imve  written  to  the  wind,  since  it  wonld  be  as  empty 
Da  the  wind."  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified  by  tho 
father's  answer,  which,  unfortunstely,  has  not  been  preserved. 
"Wa  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could  have  insisted  on  the 
Buppression  of  a  work  conducted  on  such  sound  principles  and 
of  such  interest  to  the  world.     But  it  hns  never  come  to  light. 

That  Charles  did  write  such  an  antobiography,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  is  proved  by  other  evidence.  His  learned  chamberlain.  Tan 
Male,  assures  his  correspondent  that  hia  mneter,  when  sailing  on 
the  Ehine,  wrote  an  account  of  his  journeys  and  his  military 
eipeditions  to  as  Into  a  date  as  1550.  A  work  compiled  under 
Buch  circnmafanccs  eould  liavo  been  little  more  than  a  aketeh, — 
tinlcss  we  suppose  that  the  composition  then  begun  was  com- 
pleted in  the  leisure  of  later  years.  That  it  was  something  more 
than  a  fragment  seems  probable,  from  the  general  tone  of  Van 
Male's  remarks,  who  eommends  it,  moreover,  for  tho  elegancoof 
the  style,  as  well  as  for  its  dignified  tone  and  its  fidelity  to  hia- 
toric  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain  deeply  regrets  that  the 
emperor  will  not  give  his  production  to  the  public,  but  "  keeps  it 
locked  under  a  hundred  keys."     It  seems,  however,  he  obtained 

.   his  master's  consent  to  make  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work, 

^  ■which,  with  much  self-corn  place  ncy,  he  proposes  to  execute  in 
style  that  should  combine  tho  separate  merits  of  Tacitus, 

Lldvy,  Suetonius,  and  Cresar." 

Unhappily,  tho  world  wbi  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  rare 
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stflfl  of  composiUon  ;  for,  on  his  nmater'a  deatli,  I>ais  Qtuiadi 
— e«  tlio  poor  cbambci'laiii  used  aftericards  to  ci         ~ 
tcnra  in   his  eyes — entered  liis  apartnicnt  and   Fnrried  i 
emperor's  muiuscript.     He  remembered  enougli  of  its  O 
lie  was  wont  to  add,  to  compoBe  another  memoir  of  tlie  e 
«hii;h  he  intended  to  do.     Oa  liis  death,  which  occurred  01^  J 
two  yenra  later,  Philip  ordered  that  the  poor  gentleman's  papen   1 
should  be  searched,  and  that  anj  which  might  be  found  relating   I 
to  the  emperor  should  he  sent  to  him,  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire. 
No  such  memoir  waa  found,  however ;  and  the  report   ran  thst 
Van  Male  had  burnt  Jiwst  of  his  papers  before  his  death.    Il 
nay  seem  Btrango  that  Philip  should  have  desired  to  destroy  a 
history  of  his  fal.hcr,  compiled  b;  odc  who,  from  his  dailj  jnter- 
dourscwilb  him,  had  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  Infonnatton. 
Perhaps  it  was  fur  that  very  reason  that  he  wished  to  destroy  it 
Van  Male  had  been  behind  the  scenes,  where   ihe  purple  was 
laid  aside.     Philip  considered  that  a  Icing  was  edged  round  with  I 
a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  vulgar  n 
to  penetrate.     He  would  have  his  father  presented  to  tho  worid  1 
aa  a  hero ;  and  no  man,  lie  knew,  was  a  hero  to  Lis  ealef  d« 
ekambre.* 

What  was  the  precise  character  of  Charles's  autobiogrsphj, 
we  have  no  toobub  of  determining.  War  had  been  tbe  great 
business  of  his  life  ;  and,  from  the  hints  dropped  by  Vhq  Mule, 
it  is  not  improbabie  that  the  work  conBiBted  of  military  memoire, 
fashioned,  it  may  be,  on  Coisar's  Commentaries,  which  he  held 
in  great  esteem,  and  a  translation  of  which  was  ataonf;  the  small 
oolleotion  of  volumes  he  took  with  him  to  YusEe.  But  UowoTCr  I 
this  may  be,  anything  relating  to  tbe  tinies,  from  tbe  pen  of 
one  who  m«y  be  said  to  have  controlled  the  politica  of  Europe 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  would  be  of  inejtiwable  value ;  and 


iftnda  Qt  the  ktnr-    Thlfl  conAn 
iBTloB:  deatraycd  documsuM  Uwt  be  diil  nut  cue  shpuld : 
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FEOChiniC.     But  thil  thoBM  DC 
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■tlie  loss  of  BucL  a  work  must  be  deplored  by  every  friend  of 

lu  the  latter  part  of  September,  Yaetc  was  honoured  by  tiie 
presence  of  the  emperor's  two  sisters,  the  do  wager-queen  b  of 
France  and  Hungrtry.  When  he  had  been  advised  of  tiieir 
«oininsi,  eonaiderinjj  that  the  palaeo  would  afford  no  accommo- 
dation for  the  royal  ladies  with  their  numerous  train,  he  ordered 
Quisada  to  find  lodgings  for  them  at  Jarandilla, — probably  in 
the  same  hospitable  halls  oF  Oropcsa  where  he  had  himself  found 
a  shelter.  The  poor  major-domo,  who  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  proride  for  the  royal  household  from  the  famine-stricken 
Vera,  was  driven  to  bis  wits'  ends  by  the  prospect  of  the  new 
.  demands  tliat  were  to  be  made  on  his  larder.  "  We  can  give 
their  majesties  plenty  of  ice,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  the  secretary 
•of  state,  "and  that  la  the  greatest  dainty  we  can  give  them." 

Charles,  who  had  not  seen  his  sisters  since  he  parted  from 
them  at  Valladolid,  received  them  with  much  kindnesa.  To 
Eleanor,  the  ei-queen  of  France  and  Portngai,  he  was  particu- 
lajlv  attached.  Her  gentle  nianncrs  and  amiable  charscter 
made  her  generally  beloved.  Mary's  lonsouline  understanding 
rendered  her  a  more  fitting  companion  for  his  business  hours. 
She  was  often  eloseted  with  him  in  his  cabinet,  where  tlicy 
would  read  over  together  the  latest  despatches  from  the  seat  of 
war.  Charles  deferred  muob  to  her  judgment,  which  had  been 
akarpencd  by  long  practice  in  affairs  of  government.  He 
i«eem3  to  have  alTiays  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity 
>of  the  scs.  Sis  earliest  yeara  had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  a 
'Woman,  his  aunt,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  who  swayed  the  viceregal 
•■ceptru  of  the  Netherlands  with  great  ability ;  and  when  it 
Ifiasscd  into  the  hands  of  Mary,  she  acquitted  herself  with  no 
3ei3  credit  in  a  post  that  proved  so  embarrassing  to  her  succes- 
,«Krs.  Indeed,  Charles  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  sister  that 
tha  would  willingly  have  associated  her  in  U)e  regency  of  Spain 
1tith  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  by  no  means  the  elEL'ieucy 
•of  her  aunt, — perhaps  the  emperor  may  have  thoiight  not 
•enough  ibr  the  present  criticui  time.  Sho  had  spirit  enougia, 
however,  to  decline  any  partner  in  the  government,  much  more 
Sier  aunt  of  Hungary,  who,  sho  said,  "  was  so  ambitious  of 
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power  that  elie  shoald  find  hcndf  very  soon   reduced,  to  ■ 
cipher."     The  projet't,  accorilingly,  was  abandoned.      Marj  «•  I 
qait«d  her  brother's  conlideaco  by  rcgardiog  Lim  with  fedjnp.fl 
IJttlo  short  of  idolatry, — speakinE  of  him  as  "her  all  i 
world  after  God." 

During  nearly  threo  months  which  the  royal  siaLrona  pamdl 
at  Jnrandilla,  Eleanor  was  prevented  by  her  feobto  health  from  I 
Tiaiting  the  convent  more  than  two  or  three  times.     Her  men  I 
pohuBt  Bister,  fond  of  the  saddle,  and  indifferent  to  the  weatbef.  I 
would  often  gaiiop  through  the  autumnal  woods  to  Yasfe,  a 
pass  a  few  hours  with  tlie  emperor,  rarely,  however,  atayin; 
lon(j  enough  to  enliven  hia  solitary  repnsts  with  her  presoncE. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  received  much  encoaragc- 
meat  to  Uo  so.    After  the  queens  had  been  q  few  days  at  Jnran- 
dilla,  Quiiada  inquired  of  his  master  whether  it  would  not  br 
better  to  provide  quartera  for  them  at  Ynste,     But  CbarlM  ■ 
replied,  that  it  was  best  as  it  was ;  that  they  coiild  come  oror 
and  transact  their  business  when  they  bad  a  mind,  and  then  m 
back  again.    "  And  since  that  is  bia  majesty's  will  ia  tb 
ter,"  concludes  the  major-domo,  "  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 

"While  at  Jarandilla,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  interrietr 
between  Eleanor  and  the  infanta,  Mary  of  Portugal,  her  only 
daufihter,  by  Emmanuel  the  Great.  It  was  tn-enty-fivo  years 
iince  she  had  seen  her  child,  and  she  longed,  with  n  molher'j 
yearning,  to  hare  her  removed  to  Spain,  where  the  queen,  durinc 
the  brief  remainder  of  her  days,  might  enjoy  the  eonsolatioii  of 
her  daughter's  society.  But  Mary,  who  had  been  bora  and 
bred  in  Portugal,  where  abo  continued  after  ber  widowed  mother 
had  given  her  hand  to  Francis  I.,  had  no  mind  to  leave  licr 
native  land,  a  till  leas  to  live  in  Spain.  It  had  once  been  pro< 
posed  to  unite  her  to  ber  cousin  Philip,  and  nlie  may  have  re- 
sented the  indignity  put  upon  her   by  that  prince,   when,  in 

obedience  to  his  politic  father,  he  had  transferred  his  heart at 

least  hia  hand — from  Mary  of  Portugal  to  his  kitiswoioan,  Maiy 
of  Eofjiand.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  infanta  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  tho  clergy,  who  profited  too  largely  by  her 
benefactions  to  wish  to  see  her  transfer  her  residence  to  CaatHe!  . 


The 
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[  TLe  free  band  wjtli  irliicli  elic  applied  lier  r 

I  uses  gained  for  ]ier  a  reputation  little  short  of  that  of  a  scint. 

itBnt,  lilic  aomct  other  aaints,   Mary  seemed  to  think  that  the 

L  fiiTour  of  Heaven  was  beat  to  he  propitiated  by  the  Baerifiee  of 

I  earthly  ties.      HoiveTer  fiubmigsiye  to  i!ie  ehureh  ahe  might  be, 
a  far  from  being  a  dutiful  or  affectionate  daughter. 
The  afl'iiir  beoamo  the  aubject  of  an  extcnaire  correapondeace, 
a  ivhieh  the  emperor  took  part,  Hoothing  by  turns  the  irritation 
f  the  mother  and  of  the  daughter,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 

[■them  nearer  to  each  other.     In  the  end,  after  a  negotiation  as 

I  long  and  embnrraaaing  as  if  a  treaty  between  nations  had  beea 
the  aubjcct,  ho  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  meeting  ai 
between  the  parties  in  the  frontier  town  of  Badiijoz,     The 
would  consent  to  no  spot  farther  removed  from  Portugal, 
meeting  waa  to  take  place  in  the  coming  spring;  and,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  the  two  queens  rode  over  to  the  convent  to 

I    iake  ieaye   of  their   brother,   preparatory  to   their   departure. 

L  3eaidcB  their  usual  train,  ho  provided  them  with  an  escort,  con- 
■iBting  of  the  count  of  Oropesa  with  other  noblca  and  cavaliers, 
to  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  interview.  There  they  found 
tho  infanta,  attended  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  the  great  lords 
and  ecclesiaatica  of  Portngal,  intimating  the  high  conBidemtiott 
which  she  enjoyed  in  that  country.  A  detachment  from  this 
body  ahe  sent  forward  to  Tuste,  to  bear  her  compliments  to  her 
uncle,  the  emperor. 

Tlio  fond  mother  bad  the  bappineas  of  embracing  the  child 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for  so  many  yeara.  Both 
she  and  her  sister  Mary  gave  Bubatantial  proofs  of  tbeiroffeetion 
in  the  magnificent  presents  which  they  lavished  on  the  infanta. 
Among  these  were  jewels  given  by  Queen  Eleanor,  of  the  value 
of  fifty  thousand  gold  ducata.  But  neither  presents,  nor 
caresses,  nor  the  tears  of  her  mother,  bad  any  power  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  infanta.  She  would  not  relent  in  her  original! 
purpose  of  remaining  ia  Portugal.  Nor  would  she  prolong  the- 
intcrricw  beyond  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  she  bade  a- 

\  Joat  adieu  to  her  mother  and  her  aunt ;  and,  turning  her  boclc 
!  on  Spain,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  Lisbon.     Her  dis- 

L  :flOQBolBte  parent,  attended  by  tho  queen  of  Hungary,  set  out  od 


*  pilgrhnnge  to  Gnsdaltipe,  but  liaii  liardiy  gone  ft  tBv]etf^ 
when  (be  wni  attiicked  by  a.  fever,  c&uaed  in  part,  no  doabt,  b] 
the  a^Uttion  of  her  mind,  which  w&s  eoon  attended  with  tb 
ntoBl  alanniDg  B3Taptoiiis. 

"While  thia  wni  passing,  the  little  potninunity  of  Yuate  na 
astounded  b;  tidings  of  a  disaatrous   character   from  Fnncc 
The  (Inke  of  Guiae,  mortified  by  the  leault  of  the  Itoli 
paign,  was  desirous,  bj  some  brilliant  achievement,  to  efface  till 
memory  of  his  diaaite™,  and  to  raiae  the  droopiag  spirits  of  llil 
nation.     The  eoterpriae  he  proposed  whs  the  recovery  of  Ctllit, 
— that  stronghold  on  the  French  soil  where  England  hod  planw4 
her  foot  immovably  for  more  than  two  centuries.      The  reemttj 
of  this  place  at  some  future  day  had  been  the  fond  hope  it 
whieh  the  iFreuch  had  indulged,  like  that  ones  entertained  tif 
the  Moriacos  on  the  Bn,rbBry  coast  of  the  recovery  of  the  li 
kingdom  of  Granada.     It  was  a  hope,  however,  rather  than 
eipeotation.    The  English,  on  their  part,  wcro  confident  in  thi 
impregnable  character  of  the  plaee,  as  was  implied  by  an 
aoription  in  bronze  on  the  gatea,  which  boosted  tiiat  "  the  Frenti^ 
■would  never  besiege  Calais  till  lead  and  iron  ahonld 
cork."     It  was  thia  eonfldenee  which  proved  their  ruii 

Guiae  conducted  his  movements  with  ailence  and  celerity,    H» 
muatered  his  forces,  marched  upon  Calais  in  the  dead  of  viint 
and,  when  an  enemy  was  least  expected,  presented  hima 
before  the  gates.     It  was  the  lat  day  of  January,   151 
The  forts  which  covered  the  place  were  stormed ;  and  the 
shorn  of  its  defences,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  liands  of 
vietors,     A  single  week  had  aaOiced  for  the  conquest  of 
strong   poet  which   !iad   defied  the  arms   of    England 
Edward  HI.  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

The  report  of  this  brilliant  coap-de-mah  filled  the  count) 
■with  unbounded  joy.  The  heart  of  every  Frenchman  ewellc 
with  exultation,  as  he  learned  that  the  foul  stain  was  at  lengl 
"wiped  away  from  the  national  escutcheon.  The  English  wete  la 
the  same  proportion  depressed  by  the  tidings  ;  and  PhiUp  mi^it 
■well  tremble  for  the  Netherlauda,  as  he  saw  the  bulwark  »■ 
moved  which  had  hitherto  served  to  stay  the  tide  of  invasion  in 
ihat  quarter.    Ill  acwB  is  said  to  travel  apace.    And  it  may  ba' 
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event  of  auch  interest 
■e  than  tliree  weeks  in 
.getting  to  tlie  regent  at  Yalladolid,  and  etill  three  days  tnore  in 
reocliing  YuBte.  It  must  be  admitted  to  form  a  strikinj;  contrast 
to  tlia  electric  speed  witk  wMch  intulligence  ia  communicated  in 

■  *nr  day. 

^k.    The  news  readied  Tuate  on  the  Siii  of  Februarj.    CtiBrles 
^Bnnis  at  the  time  in  a  low  state,  not  having  rallied  aa  yet  from 

■  ilia  last  attack  of  gout, — the  second  ivhicli  he  had  had  durinj; 
the  winter.  Though  anpported  by  cuahiooa  in  his  eaay-chair, 
lie  aaid  "  the  pain  pierced  to  the  very  bonea."  The  courier  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  loas  of  Calais  arrived  in  the  evening. 
•Quiiada  deferred  communicating  them  to  iiia  master  till  the 
next  morning,  leat  they  ahould  cause  him  a  aleepless  night.  He 
judged  right.     Charles  said,  when  the  news  waa  told  to  him, 

"that  nothing  he  had  ever  heard  had  given  him  ao  much  pain." 
It  waa  not  the  loss  of  Calaia  simply  that  he  deplored.  HIb  eye 
glanced  to  the  eonsequencea.  He  aaw  in  imagination  the  French 
sweeping  acroas  the  bordera,  and  carrying  devastation  up  to  the 
Tery  gates  of  Bruaaels.  As  far  back  as  November,  having  heard 
of  preparationa  in  Franco,  he  had  warned  the  government  that 
an  attempt  would  probably  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  recorer 
aaniB  of  the  places  he  liad  lost.  He  did  not  now  waste  his  time 
in  idle  lament.  Feeble  as  ho  waa,  he  at  once  sent  despatches  to 
Valladolid,  urging  the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  re- 
inittances  to  Ler  brother,  as  on  them  must  depend  his  power  of 
keeping  the  field  and  protecting  the  Netherlands  agninat  in- 
vnsion.  "  I  know,"  concluded  Charlea,  "  that  you  will  require 
no  arguments  of  mine  to  make  you  use  all  diligence  in  the 
matter.  But  I  cannot  help  writing ;  for  I  feel  so  aensiblywhat 
may  bo  the  conauquencea  of  the  late  disaster,  that  I  shall  have 
no  more  peace  till  I  learu  what  bos  been  done  to  repair  it," 
'Thus  stimulated,  the  government  at  Valladolid  made  c^ctraordi- 
inary  e&brta  (  and  such  large  remiltanccs  of  funda  were  promptly 
I  iMimt  to  Philip,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  force  of  aufS- 
■  .«icDt  strength  to  eover  the  frontier,  and  in  the  end — after  Lis 
I  ^father's  death — to  dictate  the  tcrma  of  a  peace  aa  honourable  to 
I  £paiu  as  it  was  bglorioua  to  the  enemy. 
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"While  nfiuirs  klirond  vtere  in  tliis  gloomy  condition.  Chide  I 
yrm  more  keenly  distressed  by  tidingij  of  a  doraeatic  calami^;'  I 
This  was  tlio  death  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France.    Tbr  I 
ferer  which  linil  interrupted  hor  joarney,  and  confined  herim  F 
little  town  only  three  leagues  from  Badojoz,  was  a(;graratcd  li;  I 
on  attack  of  asthma,  to  which  disease  she  had  long  been  subjMt 
The  aymptoTBs  became  every  day  more  unfavourable.    The  com 
plicated  malady  baffled  all  the  skill  of  her  physician ;  and  it  iw  I 
soon  evident  that  Eleanor's  days  were  numbered.      Gaztelu,  lJ»  I 
emperor'a  secretary,  had  been  sent  by  him  with  despatches  fof  I 
the  queen  of  Hungary.     He  arrived  juat  in  time  to  receive  tin  I 
last  instructions  of  her  sister.     He  fouod  the  dying  queen  ii  1 
full  possession  of  her  facultioa,  waiting  with  resignation  for  ik  1 
hour  when  her  Rentio  spirit  should  be  released.     She  charf^  | 
the  secretary  with  many  tender  remembrances  for  her  brother,   [ 
whom  she  besought  with  all  humility,  by  the  love  ho  had  alwiji  I 
borne  her,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  her  child  when  ait  J 
sliould  be  no  more  here  to  do  it  herself.  Her  last  thou<rhta  weM  I 
occupied  with  the  daughter  who  had  made  so  poor  a  reqaitd.  1 
for  her  tenderness.    By  her  will  alio  made  hor  the  sole  heir  tJ 
the  extensive  estates  she  possessed  both  in  France   and  Spsin. 
whicli,  combined  with  the  large  domains  belonging  to  the  infant* 
in  Portugal,  mado  her  the  most  spiendld  match  in  Christendom. 
But  though  proposals  were  mode  for  her  alliiinco  with  i 
than  one  prince,  it  was  tho  destiny  of  Mary  of  Avis  to  live  and 
die  a  maid.    Slie  survived  her  mother  but  a  few  yeara  ;  and  lie 
greater  part  of  her  princely  patrimony  she  deroted,  at  her 
death,  to  the  endowment  of  convents  and  ehopela,  and  other 
religions  uaes,  foe  which  she  ia  held  in  rererenee  by  the  Porta- 
gueiie  chroniclers,  and  her  memory  cherished  as  that  of  one  who 
had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  emperor,  at  the  time  of  hia  sister's  illness,  was  suffering 
from  a  fourth  attach  of  gout,  no  doubt  much  esasperated  by  the 
state  of  his  mind.  It  waa  so  severe  as  to  confine  him  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  to  hia  bed.  To  add  to  his  distress,  his  month 
was  exceedingly  inAnmed,  and  his  tongue  swollen,  so  that  he 
could  take  httle   other  nouriahment  than   sweetened   biscniC    . 
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"With  tbia  dUmal  clieor  ho  kept  tlie  file  of  St.  MatthiaB,  the 
21th  of  February, — liia  own  birthday, — ia  strong  contruBt  to 
the  jnyofia  manner  in  n-hicli  ho  had  celebrated  the  eamo  Houi- 
Teraary  ia  the  preceding  year. 

Chariea  was  greatly  afflicted  by  tho  newa  of  his  aisler's  death. 
Thoii<;h  not  accoBtomed  to  exhibit  his  eniotioiiB,  his  eyea  ^Ucd 
-with  tears,  na  he  epoke  of  her  to  his  secretary,  Gaztelu.  "  She 
was  a  gooA  Chrlatiao,"  he  said.  "  We  always  loved  each  other. 
8he  was  older  than  I  by  fifteen  months ;  and  before  that  time 
has  elapsed  I  ehall  probably  be  with  her."  In  less  than  half 
that  time  the  sod  prediction  was  folQIlcd. 

The  queen  of  Hnngajy  was  overwhelmed  by  the  blow ;  and 
she  TCBolTed  to  repair  to  Yuste,  to  seek  conBolatiou  in  the 
eociety  of  her  brother.  This  time  he  determined  to  lodge  her  In 
the  palace,  and  he  gave  the  major-domo  directtODS  accordingly. 
Charles  had  sent  to  Valladolid  for  mouniiQ<;,  as  he  intended  to 
pnt  his  whole  household  into,  black ;  and  he  was  aniioos  that  it 
'■hould  come  before  Queen  Mary's  arrival.  He  seemed  to  look 
/forward  with  a  sort  of  nervoas  apprehension  to  their  meeting. 
"*'  I  shall  never  feel  that  my  sister  is  dead,"  he  said  to  Quisada, 
!'  till  I  sec  the  queen  of  Hungary  enter  the  room  alone."  Both 
t^parties  were  much  afflicted  at  the  interriew.  But  the  emperor 
■Bndeavonred  to  repress  his  emotions,  while  hb  aislergave  free 
indulgence  to  hers. 

The  queen  was  lodged,  as  her  brotlier  had  ordered,  in  an 

'-apartment  on  the  lower  Soar.    Her  retinue  were  quartered  in 

CuBCOS  and  Jarandilla,  where  their  presence,  greatly  increasing 

tho  hardens  of  the  eommiasariafc  department,  gave  little  joy  to 

ita  ehief.    Unfortunately,  it  was  the  season  of  Lent.    "  It  is  no 

light  matter  in  Estremodura,"  says  the  unhappy  functionary, 

L    "  to  keep  open  house  iu  Lent,  when  fish  is  the  only  thing  in 

M  request.    The  fiah-inarket  of  Cuacos  is  somewhat  ditTcrent  from 

^idkst  of  Antwerp  or  Brussels,     But  we  most  do  the  best  we 

con."     He  conclDdea  by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  secrotary 

Vazquez,  to  whom  ho  is  writing,  would  send  "  a  supply  of  fresh 

salmon,  if  any  can  ho  had,  or  any  other  dainty, — above  all, 

herrings,  both  dry  and  salt,  of  which  his  majesty  ia  cspeciiilly 
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fond."     In  a  weeV  aftw  this  we  find  a  letter  from  Dr.  ilBthji  I 
the  physician,  in  nblch,  aftpr  some  rpmarka   on  his  ma: 
itnprored  health,  >s  the  f;out  had  begun  to  yield,   the  * 
adds,  in  a  doleful  tone,  that  the  eniperor  liad  slrenilj  begouB 
■timulDto  his   appetil«  with   Bidt   meats,   j^rlic,    herrings,  1111 
other  provocatives,  nbich  hud  always  proved  bo  minons  to  U 
■ton^aoh. 

Queen  Mary  protracted  her  slay  for  nearly  n  fortnight 
then  took  leave  of  her  hrother,— a  final   leave,    for  theyw 
nerer  to  meet  n^ain  in  this  V'orld.     She  established  her  r 
dcnoB  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Valladolid.     The   emperor,  i 
Philip's    BolioitatioQ,    eameHtly   pressed   her   to    return  to  l! 
Netherlands   and   to  resume  the  regency,  for   wLirh   she  i 
proved  herself  so  well  qualified.    "With  great  reltictance,  si 
last  gHTe  her  conaent,  under  certain  eonditions  ;  but  her  deal 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  saved  her  from  ti 
humiliating  scenes  to  which  her  euccesgor,  Margaret  off 
was  esposed  by  the  revolntionary  troubles  of  the  country.  '. 
■who  died  of  a  diseose  of  the  heart,  much  ag-gmvated  by  (J 
BuflVrinf;  she  had  of  late  experienced,  survived  her  brother  bai 
a  lew  weeks.     In  the  brief  spnce  of  two  years  from   the  tine 
when   the   emperor  and   hia   EisterB  hod  landed   in   Spain,  the 
earthly  career  of  all  of  them  was  closed. 

In  the  niontb  of  April,  Charlca  received  the  iatelligenee  tl 
hia  renunciation  of  the  empire  had  at  last  been  accepted. 
the  time  of  abdicating  hia  other  crowna,  ho  had  been  persusd. 
bj  Philip  to  defer  bis  reaignation  of  the  imperial  eceptre  for  ti, 
preaeat.  For  a  abort  time  he  eonaentcd  to  retain  the  title  d 
"  emperor,"  devolving  all  the  real  power  on  hia 
Ferdinand,  kinj^  of  the  Eomana,  who  waa  to  succeed  him  on 
thu  throne.  When  the  French  war  broke  out  Philip,  with  atiB 
more  reaaon,  waa  desirous  that  his  father  should  retain  the 
soTereignty  of  Germany.  But  Charles  had  already  sent  his 
resignation  to  the  electoral  college,  and  he  would  take  no  stem 
to  postpone  the  meeting  of  that  body.  Various  eircamstancei; 
however,  conspired  to  delay  this  meeting ;  and  it  -n-aa  not  tiU 
the  12th  of  March,  1S5S,  that  the  diet,  having  accepted  tho  n 
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^Bpnnciation  of  Charles,  finally  elected  Ferdinand  as  liis  HUccessor. 

^tlt  is  another  proof  of  the  tardy  pace  at  whiuh  news  travelled 
in  that  day,  that  the  tidings  of  an  event  of  so  mnch  interest  did 
not  reach  Tuate  till  the  39th  of  April.  One  misht  hare  thonRht 
that  the  intelligence  would  have  passed  from  month  to  mouth  in 
less  than  half  the  time  that  it  is  stated  to  have  tnken  to 
send  it  by  the  courier.  That  thin  waa  not  so  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  low  state  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that  day, 
and  by  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  taliitii:;  an  interest  in  public  aSain. 

It  waa  with  undiaguisei  satisfaction  that  Charles  welcomed 
the  tidings  of  an  event  that  released  him  from  the  shadow  of 
Bovereisuty, — for  it  was  only  the  shadow  that  had  followed  him 
to  Yuate.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Talladolid,  direclinff  that  all- 
despatches  hereafter  should  be  addressed  to  him  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  emperor.  He  ordered  that  two  seals  should 
be  made,  without  crown,  eagle,  or  other  imperial  device,  but 
simply  with  the  arms  of  Spain  quartered  with  those  of  Bur- 
gundy, inlimalinfi  his  descent  by  father's  and  mother's  side. 
He  commauded  the  cscatcheons  and  other  insignia  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  walls  of  his  convent  palace,  and  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  to  be  substituted  for  his  own  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  and  the  service  of  the  mass.  He  was  so  punctilious 
that,  when  the  ladies  of  Caacos  presented  him  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  fancifully  disposed  so  as  to  represent  the  imperial  crown, 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  his  apartment  till  the  Qowera 
Lad  been  rearranged  by  the  gardener  in  some  other  form.  He 
called  his  honsehold  together,  and  informed  them  of  Ferdinand's 
election,  adding,  "  As  for  me,  the  name  of  Charles  is  enough ; — 
henceforth  I  am  nothing."  Tohifldomeatics  it  aeemed  as  if  this 
renunciation  of  worldly  grandeur  was,  in  some  sort,  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to  tears.  Even 
the  monks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number, 
could  not  perform  mass  withont  being  sensibly  touched,  as 
they  Bubatituted  the  name  of  Ferdinand  for  that  of  their  beloved 
emperor. 

[t  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  received  the  alarming  intrlli* 
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gence  that  tbe  FroteBtant  doctriacs,  nliich  bad  been  convulabt  I 
iLe  neiifbbouriiig  coontrioa  of  CliriGtcoiloni,  had  at  Iea$;tli  foimd  I 
tliEir  w«y  Rcross  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  Becretly,  but  by  n) 
meana  alowly,  sapping  lUc  foundalionB  of  the    cliureh.     ~ ' 
kereties  had  cvon  been  bo  uudacioug  as  to  begia  tbeir  opcratiol 
in  Vallfldolid,  under  the  Tery  eye  of  the  regent.      The  cry  wi 
raised,  and  the  bloodiiounda  of  the  Holy  Office  were  already  cd 
the  Beent  to  ferret  out  the  ofiendera  and  dra^  tbcm  into  i 
Cliarles,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  battling  against  ll 
hcreay  of  Luther,  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  ides 
then  infecting  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed.     To  get  ridtl 
the  infection  by  the  speediest  way   possible   beca 
ecigrossin)!  subject  of  his  thoughts.    Oa  the  3rd  of  May  ll 
wrote  to  his  daughter  Joanna :     "  Tell  the  grand.  iDquisitor  a 
his  council,  from  me,  to  be  at  their  posts,  and  to  lay  the  a 
the  root  of  the  eril  before  it  spreads  further.      I  rely  on 
zeal   for  bringing   the    guilty   to   trial,   and    for    having  t 
punished,  without  favour  to  aoy  one,  with  aJl  the  sererity  tl 
their  crimes  demand."    In  another  letter,  written  three  wed 
later,  he  says :  "  If  I  had  not  entire  confidence  that  yon  woijl 
do  your  duty,  and  arrest  the  evil  at  once  by  ehastieing  the  i 
in  good  earnest,  I  know  not  how  I  could  help  leaving  the  id 
Estery  and  taking  the  remedy  into  my  own  hands, 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  bo  well,  in  so  blackd 
affiiir,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  pourae  of  justice,  & 
show  no  mercy  ;  "  lost  the  criminaJ,  if  pardoned,  Bhoold  h 
iho  opportunity  of  repeating  his  crime."     He  recommended,  i 
an  example,  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Netherlanda 
■'  where  all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors  were  buntal 
olire,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  penitence  were  bebcEided 

Not  content  with  writing,  Charles  ordered  Quixada,  to  p 
to  ValladoUd,  where  ho  waa  to  ace  the  regent  and  the  inqniutQ 
general,  communicate  to  them  more  fully  the  emperor's  views  a_ 
the  Bubjeot,  and  discuss  the  host  mode  of  carrying  them  into 
effect.  Charles  then  wrote  to  his  son,  informing  him  of  what  be 
had  done ;  and,  to  give  greater  force  to  his  injunctloDp,  added  a 
postcript  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  urged  Philip  to  applj  _ 
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^B&e  Eibarpest  and  speediest  remedy  that  conld  be  devised  for 

^^-citirpatbg  tlie  seede  of  the  disease  before  it  had  spread  over  tha 

Trhalc  system.     His  iDJmictioiiB  fell  upon  nilling  cara,  as  appears 

from  the  king's  memorandum  indorsed  on  his  father's  letter : 

"  Thank  him  for  the  orders  he  has  given,  aad  request  liim  to 

Joilow  up  tlio  affair, — telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  thut  we 

II  pursue  the  same  courao  here,  and  acquaintinf;  Lim  with 

I' what  hua  been  done  already." 

The  emperor's  letters  from  Ynate  afford  the  strongest  evidence 
intolerance  of  his  disposition.  The  compromises  and  ton- 
fl  wrenched  from  him  by  the  German  Protestants  wero 
I  BO  many  encrifices  to  policy,  that  must  have  done  great  violence 
to  hii  nature.  Inhiscorrespondeucowith  his  family  tve  iind  the 
true  sentiments  of  his  heart,  rendered,  doubtless,  more  austere, 
nnder  the  influence  of  declining  health  and  the  monastic  life 
■which  separated  him  from  the  world.  One  cannot,  without  a 
shudder,  see  him  thus  fanniDg  the  £ame  of  fanaticism  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  children,  to  whoso  keeping  were  intrusted  the 
deatinies  of  the  country. 

Bigotry  seems  most  naturally  to  belong  to  feeble  and  ignorant 
minds.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  more  than  one  member  of  that 
dynasty  was  feeble  to  the  verge  of  fatuity.  It  is  the  more 
striliing  when  found  to  lodge  with  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  seem  to  raise  their  possessor  far  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  humanity.  Unfortunately,  in  Charles  these  powers  served 
only  to  givo  greater  intensity  to  the  feeling  of  bigotry,  and  to 
make  it  more  widely  mischievous  in  its  operation.  Instead  of  a 
mere  passive  sentiment,  it  was  qniekencd  into  an  active  principle 
of  fanaticism.  His  great  talents  were  employed  to  perfect  a 
eystem  of  persecution  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  results  ia 
tho  Netherlands.  No  one  of  his  line  did  so  much  to  fasten  tha 
yoke  of  superstition  on  the  necks  of  the  Spaniards.  He  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  stam)>cd  bis  character,  not  only  on  his  own 
generation,  but  on  that  n  hich  followed  it.  His  example  and  liiB 
teachings  directed  the  policy  of  the  pitiless  Philip  II.,  and 
f  *hroogh  him  of  the  imbecile  Philip  III.    His  dying  words— for 
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liU  oodidli  executed  on  liU  d^atb-bed,  as  we  shall  3«e,  bmtM 
the  wua«  cpirit  as  liia  letters — atill  lingered  ia  the  eau  of  tia 
posteril}',  to  iir};e  them  forffard  in  tlie  path  of  peraecutioo  ;  ani 
thuB  did  lie  become  lar<;?]j  rcspODsible  for  the  iroes  brought  n 
the  land  long  after  he  had  bcoii  hud  in  the  dark  ciiambers  of  tb 
Sacorial. 
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W  Aa  the  spring  of  1559  sdrancocl,  the  emperor's  health  grsdtiBlly 
f  mended.  He  naa  eitremelj  senaible  to  cold  ;  and  aa  the  sum- 
r  drew  near,  bo  felt  tlio  genial  JoiluencB  of  the  warmer  wea- 
ther, and  the  lettera  from  Yaste  spoke  of  him  as  restored  to 
his  usual  health.  With  renovated  health  his  appetite  returned ; 
and  he  indulged  it  ia  hia  usual  intemperate  manner.  "  His 
majesty  eats  much,"  writes  hia  phyaieian.  Dr.  Mathya,  "  and 
drinks  still  more,  changing  nothing  of  hia  former  way  of  life, 
and  rashly  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  his  constitution, 
but  Httle  to  bo  relied  on  in  a  body  so  full  of  bad  humours." 
"  Kings,"  writes  Quijrada,  "  must  surely  imagine  their  Btoma^hs 
are  made  differently  from  those  of  other  men."  At  length  tho 
bad  huraours  of  which  the  doctor  spoke  showed  themselves  in  a 
cntaneoua  eruption  below  the  knees,  which  caused  Charles  great 
annoyance.  To  allay  the  irritation,  he  slept  under  the  lightest 
covering,  and  with  tho  windows  and  doora  of  his  chamber  open. 
He  frequently  also  bathed  hia  limbs  in  cold  water.  His  physi- 
cian looked  with  distrust  on  the  uae  of  these  riolent  remedies  ; 
but  tho  emperor  aaid  he  would  rather  hare  a  tittle  fever,  than 
suffer  from  this  intolerable  itching.  On  this  Mathys  sensibly 
remarked,  that  it  was  not  given  to  ua  to  choose  our  diaeases ; — 
we  might  chance,  by  attempting  it,  to  get  something  worse  than 
what  we  have  already.  The  doctor's  re  monstrance  a,  however, 
were  little  heeded  by  Churles,  whose  imperious  nature  had  ever 
made  him  the  most  intractable  of  patients. 

The  season  proved  to  be  eitremely  unhealthy  in  the  Vera, 

where  tertian  fever  of  a  malignant  type  bcoame  prcvulent,  and 

I  MTcriil  persons  died  of  it.    Tlie  c^aunt  of  Oropcsu  lay  so  ill  of 
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thit  diwue,  in  his  chateau  at  Jarandilla,  Ihst  tlie  emperor  koI 
liu  own  pbyaiciaii  to  him.  On  tbe  9tii  of  August.  Charles,  ehi 
a  considerable  inteiral,  iras  attacked  by  a  £t  of  the  gout,  wbid 
WW  attributed  to  a  cold  taken  ia  oonaequence  of  his  sleepit; 
vithhifl  windows  open, — the  air,  which  had  been  Bnltryinlli! 
eveiiiD);,  having  changed  and  become  chilly  during  the  siglit 
The  attack  does  not  Becm  to  have  beea  as  ecTere  as  he  b)J 
Bometimes  experienced  duriDt;  hia  residence  at  Yoste ;  fat  B 
the  15th  of  the  month  we  find  him  present  at  the  aeciice  in  fc 
chapel,  though  requiring  the  support  of  hia  attendants,  ani 
seated  in  hia  chair.  All  sf  mptoniB  of  the  disease  had  vani^ 
by  the  24th  of  Auguat,  when  we  find  the  letters  from  Xusu 
speaking  of  him  as  entirclj  recovered. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  Ihnt 
event  ia  aaid  to  have  tuken  place  which  has  aSbrded  a  iruilGll 
theme  for  apeealation  to  modern  critics.     This  was  the  eiB[ 
ror'a  celebration  of  hia  own  obsequiea.     According  to  the 
Jcronymito  chroniclers  from  whom  tha  narrativo   is  derin 
Charles,  who  caused  mosBCB  to  ho  celebrated  for  the  soul  of  Isl' 
dceoaaed  wife  on  ejcry  anniversary  of  her  death,  espressed 
wish  at   thia  time   to  his  confessor,  Jnnn  de   Ilegla,   to  ha™ 
funeral  services  performed  in  her  honour,  and  also  in  that  otkis 
parents,    The  confessor  having  approved  of  thia  piouB  intealioo. 
preparations  were  instantly  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution] 
and  the   obsequies,  occupying    three   days    success! velj. 
celebrated  by  the  whole  convent  with  great  solemnitj'.     Chai^ 
himself  took  part  in  them,  takiog  hia  plana  near  the  altar,  itti 
following  the  servico  in  hia  prayer-book,— a  plain  Tolumci,  wMci 
bore  tiin  marks  of  long  aud  dihgent  use. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  Cbarlca  inquired  of  his  con- 
fessor whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  also  to  perform  his 
own  obsequies,  end  thus  aeo  with  hia  own  eyes  what  must  soon 
befall  him.  The  priest,  startled  by  this  extraordinary  ptopoMl, 
was  much  affected,  and  besought  the  emperor,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  not  thua  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  his  death. 
But  Charles,  urging  the  matter,  inquired  if  it  would  not  b» 
profitable  for  his  sonl ;  and  the  nccommodating  father  havinj; 
applauded  it  as  a  pious  act,  worthy  of  imitation,  airangeoienU 
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wreie  mado  for  cocdncting  it  witli  greater  pomp  tlian  that  of  tbi> 
^fereoeding  BerTicea.  The  chapel  was  accordingly  hung  witli 
Ktlaelt,  and  the  blazo  of  huadreda  of  ivas-ligLts  was  scarcely 
KuSicicDt  to  dispel  the  darksesa.  The  brethrea  in  their  codvcq- 
Vtaal  (Iresfl,  and  nil  tha  omperoi-'s  household  clad  in  deep  moum- 
Kag,  gsthered  ronnd  a  huge  catafalque,  shroaded  elso  in  black, 
^rhich  had  been  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  The  service 
Kfoc  the  burifil  of  the  dead  was  then  performed  ;  and,  amidst  the 
W  dismal  wail  of  the  monks,  the  prnyci's  ascended  for  the  departed 
f  spirit,  that  it  might  be  received  into  the  manaiona  of  the  blesaed. 
f  The  sorrowful  attendants  were  mehed  to  tears,  as  the  image  of 
f  their  master's  death  was  presented  to  their  minds, — or  they 
I  ■were  touched,  it  may  be,  with  compaaaion  by  thia  pitiable  diaplay 
I  of  weakness.  Charles,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing  a 
I  lighted  candlo  in  hia  band,  mingled  with  hia  household,  the 
f  ipectator  of  hia  own  obsequies  j  and  the  dolefnl  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  bis  placing  the  taper  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  in 
sign  of  his  BurrendericK  up  hia  sou!  to  the  Almighty. 

Such  ia  the  account  given  us  by  the  Jeronymite  fathers,  one 
/of  wliom  was  an  eje-witness  of  tho  scenes  he  deacribea,*  and 
'  the  other,  though  not  present  himself,  had  ample  means  of 
aining  information  from  those  who  were.f    Since  that  time 
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the  ilorj  liu  been  repeated  by  nieoeasiTe  writers,  gaima%  d1 
each  repetilion,  until  in  Robertson's  pages  n-e  find  the  empenrl 
perrorniinf^  in  his  sbroud,  and  thtm  lyin^  down  i 
where,  iifler  joining  b  the  prayers  for  the  neat  of  his  own  wi  I 
not  yet  departed,  Ua  ii  left  by  the  monks  to  hia  meditaliina  I 
It  was  not  till  the  present  day  that  a  more  careful  accatiny.lf  J 
discovering  inconsistencies  in  the  nccount,  led  eome  writo*  vl 
regard  it  ns  a  monkish  legend,  and  to  doubt  the  tnldi  cFBm 
altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  whick  the  obsegntl.l 
had    been    celebrated,    being    the    31st   of  August,    Chiirii^  I 
according  to  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers,   took   liia  teat  in 
covered  terrace  on  the  western   side   of  his  housi;.     Her»  Wl 
would  oflen  sit,  drinking  in  the  sweet  odoors  of  tho  earden.  ilit'l 
enjoying  the  grateful  warmth  left  by  the  raya  of  the  deeliimf  I 
aun.    As  he  sat  thus  musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  iMj 
which  Torriano  had  erected  for  Viim  In  the  gronnds  below.k 
suddenly  ordered  his  jewel-keeper  to  be  called,  and  directed  Id 
to  bring  a  miniature  of  the  Empress  Isabella,   of  «-Iioin,  ami 
have  seen,  he  had  more  than  one  portrait  in  hia  coUcctJon.    Hr  J 
dwelt    a  long   time  on   her   beautiful    featorea, 
the  chronicler,  "  he  was  imploring   her  to  prepai-c    a  jHaK  1 
for   him   in  the  celestial   mansions   to  which    she   tad  gone.* 
Some  time  longer  he  spent  in  contemplating  Titian's  "  Agony  ia 
the  Garden ;  "  after  which  he  ordered  the  picture  of  the  "lott 
Judgment"  to  be  brought  to  him,— the  masterpiece  of  l^tisn. 
It  was  probably  only  a  akctcli,  as  the  great  work,  n-liich  hoi^ 
on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was  too  lajgo  to  be  removed.      Indeed, 
his  testament  notices  a  picliu-e  of  the  "Last  Judgment "m 
among  tho  articles  in  tho  possession  of  his  jewel-keeper. 
gazed  so  long  and  with  such  wrapt  attention  on  the  picture,  1 
to  cause  apprehension  in  his  phjeiciun,  who,  i 
debilitated  state,  feared  tho  efibcts  of  such  excitement  on  U 
nerves.     There  was  good  reason  for  apprehension  ;  for  Chi 
at  lenfjth,  rousing  from  hia  reverie,  turned  to  tho  doctor,  t 
complained  that  ho  was  iU.    His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  i 
high  fever.    He  soon  after  withdrew  to  hia  chamber,  which  1 
was  never  more  to  leave. 
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H     That  tliig  account  of  tlic  Jeronymite  brethren  ia  not  perfectly 

R-aorreet,  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Mathys,  dated  on  the  let 

of  September,  in  which   he   states   tha.t,  having   gone   by   his 

master's  orders,  on  the  30th  of  August,  to  Jarandiila,  to  attend 

nt   of   Oropeaa,  lie  fouod  the  emperor  on  his  return 

■jaafierinf!  from  a.  severe  headache,  which  he  attvihnt^d  to   tho 

it  of  the  sun's  rays,  that  fell  with  great  power  on  the  terrace 

re  he  hod  dined.     After  a  sleeplesB  night,  continues   the 

or,  in  which  tho  emperor  suffered  much  from  thirst,  lie  rose 

imd  dreaaed  himself;  hut  though  somewhat  better  in  the  moruing, 

I  jn  the  afternoon  he  relapsed,  the  pain  in  his  head  returned  with 

r  increased  force,  and  ho  exhibited  dceidod  symptoma  of  fever. — 

JFrom  this  letter  of  his  phjaidan,  written  on  the  spot,  we  see  it 

was  impoBsible  that  tlie  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Jero- 

Djmite  historians  could  have  taken  pkce  on  the  day  they  assign 

for  them.     Charles  was  certainly  in  no  condition  on  that  day  for 

80  exciting  o  scene  as  the  performauce  of  his  own  obsequies. 

A  still  more  formidable  objection  to  the  trutli  of  the  narrative 
is  furnished  by  the  silence  of  Charles's  household  in  regard  to 
it.  It  would  seem  strange  that  neither  Quisada  nor  Ga7tclu, 
who  were  so  careful  to  notice  every  occurreneo  of  interest  in 
their  master's  life,  should  have  made  any  allaBion  to  one  so 
«itraordiuary  as  this.  This  silence  is  so  sinnificant,  that  instead 
of  negative,  it  may  be  thought  to  acquire  the  value  of  positive, 
proof  against  the  truth  of  the  story. 

A  candid  review  of  the  whole  matter  will  auggest  some  eon- 
Aiderations  which  may  tend  mnch  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
thcHe  objections.  With  respect  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  dates, 
that  would  not  ho  a  marvellous  thing  at  any  time,  especially  with 
Hie  careless  chroniclers  of  the  aixteeoth  century.  The  regent 
Joanna  furniahes  a  remarkable  example  of  this  inaccuracy  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Philip,  giviug  with  much  care  the  circuro- 
istances  attending  their  father's  illness,  in  which  slic  falls  into  the 
groBB  blunder  of  mistaking  the  date  of  his  death,  although  tlio 
documeDta  from  Yustewcre  before  her.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  date  of  tho  funeral  servicea  was  some  days  previous  to  that 
peported  by  the  monks,  when  Charles  would  seem  to  hare  been 
ieiontly  recovered  &om  the  goat  to  have  taken  part  in  them. 


■W  roxnna  toe  rrmmmxt.  scm.        ! 

Wtlk  Iba  exception  of  a  few  Ihiee  fmn  Gaxteht, 

public  boaineu,  «e  Ii&Te  no  letter  from  tba  aeeretafj  a 

nwJof^doDio  betnecD  the  18th  and  the  S&th  of  At 

Ibxtre  noDe  in  my  collrctioo,  sndhare  ee^a  none  cited  bfodAl 

The  interral  that  may  liave  elapted  between  tlio  pcrfor 

tke  ceremony  and  the  writing  of  these  fanctionarie*  nuj  Uf  I*  I 

rxpkintlieiriilenceononcrentwliich  no  longer  icad«aiiyilHK  I 

impreuion  on  their  mindj.    For  after  all,  when  doe  alloimtMi  f 

made  for  the  e3^ger&t«d  tone  natural  to  the  monkislt  c 

tliij  act  yrat  one  not  altogether  so  different  ia  its  cfaKraetethi 

those  eclebrstioDS  with  which  Charlet  used  to  vary  the  n 

of  hi«  monastic  Ufe.    Thus  he  showed  a  morbid  relish  fc 

forming  the  obscqaica,  not  merely  of  his  kindred,  bnt  of  ai 

whoM  position  seemed  to  him  to  fonuah  aa  apologj  for  it. 

a  member  of  the  touoa  died,  but  he  was  prepared  to  e 

rate  the  ercnt  with  solemn  functal  rites.  These,  in  short,  m 

to  be  the  festdfities  of  ChorlcB'a  cloister  life.     These  Ingubr 

oeremoniei  hod  a  fascination  for  him  that  may  remindooeof 

tenacity  with  which  his  mother,  Joanna,  clung  to  the  deoi 

of  her  husband,  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  weat. 

after  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his  parents  and  Ms  n-ife,  whii 

occupied  screral  snccessivQ  days,  that  he  conceived,  i 

told,  the  idea  of  rehearsing  his  own  funeral, — a  piece  of  eztrm'  ' 

ganoc  which  becomes  the  more  credible  when  xvc  reflect  ontltt 

state  of  unnatural  excitement  to  which  his  mind  may  have  been 

brought  by  dwelling  bo  long  on  the  dreary  apparatus  of  death. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narratire,  however,  that  camiot  bi 
readily  explained, —the  portrait  scene  ou  the  terrace, 
must  be  some  error,  in  regard  to  both  the  time  and  the  d 
of  the  event  as  reported  by  the  chronicler.    This  aceae  m 
terrace  could  not  hare  been  the  one  which  immediately  p 
the  lost  illness  of  the  emperor.    This  appears  from  a  I 
Dr.  Mathys,  who,  far  from  being  present  on  that  c 
expressly  Bays  that  he  waa  with  the  count  of  Oropoaa  at  J 
dilla.     Tlie  portrait  scene  must  have  occurred  at  some  e 
period,  therefore,  onless  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  disminj 
altogether,  as  one  of  those  legends  that  have  their  birth  ii 
■eioiiters,  and  easily  find  credit  there.    There  ia  do  pretence  tl 
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le  moak  wlio  reports  it  was  himself  preseot.  Ho  tells  it  only 
lour,  and  one  tliut,  Been  tbrougb.  tho  mist  of  more  thaa 
(wenty  years, — as,  from  o  date  in  his  manuaoript,  appears  to  hare 
i  anse, — may  well  have  been  distorted  in  his  recolleetioo. 
I  But  the  obaeqiiies  stand  upon  very  difTerent  ground,  as  the 
3sumcs  to  have  been  present  and  to  have  taken  part  in 
Iwni  himself.  We  cannot  reject  the  story  without  regarding  it 
p  a  sheer  inTention  of  the  chronicler.  Such  an  effort  of  invea- 
n  may  be  thonght  to  be  bo  miracle  in  a  mook,  especially  where 
le  glory  of  his  convent  was  concerned.  But  it  would  be  dilSenlt 
!e  how  thia  was  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a  matter  which 
■was  altogether  personal  to  Cliarlea.  The  character  of  tho  writers, 
r,  greatly  atrengthens  the  improbability  of  anything  litB 
wilful  misrepresentation  on  their  part.  The  manuscript  of  the 
monk  of  Yuate  ia  stamped,  as  his  Belgian  editor  justly  remarks, 
with  the  character  of  aimphcity  and  tmth  i  and  Siguen9a,  the 
Other  Jcronymite  authority,  althon^lt  tinged  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  age,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  and 
good  faith.  It  is  a  question  of  diJlicultics,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  choose  to  regard  it ;  but  o  candid  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  explain  these  difE- 
cultics  by  a  mistake  of  tho  date, — not  very  extraordinary  consi- 
dering tho  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  event, — ■ 
rather  than  by  a  wilful  fabrication  on  the  part  of  tho  writers.* 

But  to  return  from  a  diacussion  longer,  it  may  be  thought, 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants,  it  appears  from  his 
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phpician'a  letter  tbtit  Clisrles,  afler  lus  rcpsst  on  the  Ifrractn 
tlie  30th  of  Angnit,  iras  seiced  nitli  the  ilinesB  from  whirlib 
WW  dcBtined  never  to  recOTcr.  A  rcstlesa  niglit  vaa  encecM 
by  ■  day  of  great  suffering.  He  was  tonneated  t 
thirat.  and  the  pain  in  his  bend  vm  bo  violent  at  timei,  ihtih 
lost  hia  conacionaneag.  The  disease  eooq  took  the  aspi-L'  ' 
malignant  tertian  fever;  nnd  Matbys  dctennined,  notititii- 
ing  the  weak  stato  of  hie  patient,  tb^t,  if  the  eymploiiiB  <> 
prove  more  favoarablo  on  the  following  day,  he  would  (il>>. . 

Charlei  hinuclf  became  alarmed  at  his  condition.  Tin? 
tomi  of  the  diflcaie  were  different  from  UDyLlung  wliioli  ; 
before  eipcrieoced.  Ho  made  hie  preparations  accorii 
cxpresied  his  desire  to  execute  a.  codiell  to  his  will,  and  ivitluW  I 
farther  delay  coDfewed  and  received  the  sacnuurat.  In  pt  I 
fonniDg  this  lost  act,  feeble  as  be  ira!,  he  knelt  a  full  qaartertf  I 
an  hour  in  his  bed.  olIcrittK  thanks  to  God  for  the  merciea  >U  I 
had  been  shown  bim  through  life,  and  expressing  the  deeprs  1 
contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  enrncBtneea  of  maoncr  tlit  | 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

Quiiadtt,  by  his  master's  order?,  wrote  to  the  sccretair  Ttt  I 
qucK,  requeeting  him  to  send  a  commission  to  Gaztelu,  ini 
him  with  (he  powers  of  a  natnry,  as  there  was  no  one  who  con^  I 
act  in  th3.t  capacity  at  Yuste.  At  the  Eame  time,  the  mnjo^^loDbl 
denred  that  rekjs  of  posts  might  be  cstablisliod  alon^  the  n 
to  Valladolid,  for  the  more  rapid  and  regular  transmiguoa  ol 
intelligence.  Meanwhile,  os  Charles's  fever  tDCLVased. 
physician  took  from  him  ten  ounces  of  a  thick,  black  blood,  udrl 
on  tho  eyenmE  of  the  aame  day,  relieved  him  of  eight  mgre,  btf 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  benefited.  Malhjs,  howemLl 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  chsrga  of  b' 
illuBtrioUB  patient  at  thi«  crisis ;  but  Cliarlee,  who  seems  to  Iia4'| 
had  no  great  foith  in  a  multltudB  of  counsellors,  would  not  cofcM 
sent  that  any  other  doctor  should  he  called  in  except  Dr.  On^'l 
nelius,  Joanna's  phyeieiao,  who  to  lai^e  medical  experienci  I 
united  an  iutunato  knowlcd^je  of  his  constitution. 

As  Charles  required  the  constant  attention  of  his  ituthfnjl 
mnjor-domo,  the  latter  transferred  his  residence  to  the  eimwea^  t 
that  he  might  remain  with  his  master  by  night  as  w^  lu  bf « 
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bf.  In  oliedience  to  the  emperor'a  orders,  he  hnd  a  short  time 
hince  removed  his  family  irom  Villacarcia  to  Cuacos.  Dona 
Magdalena,  hia  wife,  was  ncconipnnied  by  her  young  charge, 
''Don  John  of  Auetria,  tlio  emperor'a  natural  aon,  then  a  stripling 
«f  elerea  years  of  age,  whom  she  hnd  brought  up  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  though  she  remained  in  ignorajice  of  hia 
flluBtriona  origin.  On  coming  to  Cuacos,  she  was  invited  by 
Charles  to  visit  him  at  Yiiste,  wbern  ho  gave  her  a  gi-ncloua 
leception ;  nnd  bb  she  doubtlcea  brought  3ier  foster-child  along 
vith  her,  the  Bif;ht  of  the  noble  hoy,  Iub  own  offspring,  who  had 
slready  given  evidence  of  the  chivairous  spirit  of  later  years, 
xuty  have  shed  a  ray  of  satiafaotion  on.  the  withered  heart  of  the 
.«nperor, 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Cornelius  was  attended  by  no  change  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patient,  aa  the  elder  physician  entirely  approved 
of  the  courso  pursued  by  his  younger  brother.  Bat  the  disease 
continued  rapidly  to  gain  ground.  The  fever  was  so  high,  tiiat 
Charles  could  hardly  endure  tlie  lightest  covering  j  and  it  wub 
occasionally  accompanied  by  violent  pnroiyBmB,  which  left  him 
L  insensible  for  hours  together.  On  the  9th  of  the  month  a 
■  commission  arrived  from  Vslladolid,  empowering  Gaztelu  to  act 
P  OS  a  notary,  and  Charles,  who  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of 
Ilia  facoltieB,  lost  no  time  in  executing  his  codicil.  It  had  been 
prepared  some  time  previous,  and  was  of  great  length,  like  the 
testament  to  which  it  was  attached.  By  his  will  he  had  bequeathed 
thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the  portions  of  young  maidens  and 
the  liberation  of  captives  from  the  Moorish  dungeoos.  Another 
-  provision  of  his  will,  which  he  now  confirmed,  directed  that  thirty 
thousand  masses  ahould  be  Bald  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  in  the 
nonasteriea  and  parochial  churches  of  Spain  and  the  N^otberlanda. 
By  his  codicil,  he  assigned  gratuities  and  pensions  to  each  member 
«f  his  household,  from  Dr.  Mathys  down  to  the  meanest  scullion. 
The  pensions  varied  in  amount  according  to  the  rank  of  tlie 
^rtiea,  the  highest  reaching  four  hundred  florins,  and  so  pro- 
deeding  by  a  descending  scale  to  ninety  florins  annually.  Somo 
cf  the  principal  Jeronymites  who  had  officiated  about  the  empe- 
Tor's  person  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  bounty.  Two  thousand 
'^cata  were  ia  be  pud  at  once  to  Quistda,  whose  acrvicea  were 
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noUcvd  in  the  moit  sfTcctionBtt!  terms,  and  wbo  was  to  n 
pcosion  equivalent  to  tiis  present  emolamenta  tmtil  Philip  efaoold  I 
make  lome  proTiiioa  for  Lim  better  soiled  to  hia  deserts, 

But  the  most  remarkable  featuro  of  the  ioetnitneiit  iru  fk  I 
intolernot  spirit  that  breathed  through  every  page  of  it  irlicn  I 
rcliaion  was  concerned.     The  monotonous  and  melancholy  wi 
of  convent  life  had  gtren  a  gloomy  colour  to  Charles's  aiia 
mcnta,  and  had  iniparted  something  lite  austerity  to  his  tempe*.  I 
A  whimsical  proof  of  this  austerity  had  be^en  furnished  saw  I 
tiojo  before,  by  an  ordioonce  which  he  had  obtaioed  from  &  I 
Tisitors  of  the  convent,  and  which  was  proclaimed  by  sound  cJ  I 
trnmpet,  decreeinR  a  hundred  loahes  to  any  woman  who  d 
approach  within  two  bow-shota  of  the  gate  1      tXndnfijJ 
rodiof;  inSaence  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  decline  of  fe 
at  Tuste,  tho  feelings  of  bigotry  which  belonged  tol 
peror'a  nature  had  been  gradually  eialted  into  a  more  acw 
mischievous  principle  of  fanaticism.    This  is  evident  from  tbe  1 
system  of  persecution  which  he  inculcated  in  hia  letters,  wltl 
ao  much  energy,  on  those  who  had  tho  direction  of  aSairs  boti   I 
in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands.    He  was  even  heard  to  expKM 
his  regret  that  he  had  respected  the  safe-conduct  of  Luther,  when    ' 
the  great  reformer  presented  himself  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
Fortunately  for  Charles's  reputation,  his  good  angel  had  saved,   | 
him  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which  wonid  Lave  branded  ' 
hia  name  with  the  infamy  that  belongs  to  tho  murderers  <^  I 
Husa.     In  the  codicil  which  he  now  signed,  ho  enjoined  upon  hll    f 
son  to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic  in  hia  domi- 
nions, and  this  without  eicoption,  and  without  favour  or  mercy   I 
to  any  one.   He  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy  Tuquisil 
as  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  this  good  work.      "  So," 
coucludes,  "  flhajl  you  have  my  blessing,  and  tho  Lord  shall  I 
prosper  all  jour  undertatingB."     Such  were  tho   last  words  of   I 
tbe  dying  monarch  to  hie  son.    They  did  not  fall  on  a  deaf  eat;  [ 
and  tho  parting  admonition  of  his  father  served  to  giro  a  Ifoener'  I 
edge  to  the  sword  of  peraemition  which  Philip  had  alreadjr  benm.  i 
to  wield. 

Charles  left  directions  in  his  codicil  respecting  tho  place  of  his 
interment.    A  few  days  before,  he  had  held  a  long  conTersiiticit 
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vitli  Qui^uLda  on  tlie  sabject.  He  had  origiDiiIlf  intended  tbat 
his  remains  hIiouM  be  removed  to  Granada,  and  there  laid  in  its 
Boblo  cathedral,  by  (he  eido  of  the  empress,  his  wife.    There, 

rere  gathered  the  aslica  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  his  parents, 
and  those  of  his  great  progenitors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of 
glorions  memory.     But  he  had  now  changed  his  mind,  and 

cd  wiJling  that  his  present  residence  aliould  also  be  Lis  ilnal 
restins-p'ace.  He  proposed  to  bo  bnriedin  the  chapel  of  Yuste, 
ftod  to  have  the  body  of  the  empresB  bronght  from  Granada,  and 
placed  beside  hia  own.  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  hy 
Qnixada,  who  represented  that  Yuste  was  altogether  too  humble 
a  pkco  and  in  too  defenceless  a  condition  to  be  a  fittb^  maneo- 
leumfor  the  remains  of  great  princes.  Charles  yielded  to  these 
BTgnments,  and  contented  himself  with  directing  that  Lis  body 
ehould  be  deposited  there  for  the  present,  leaving  it  to  Philip  to 
deeido  on  the  spot  where  it  was  permanently  to  lie,  and  requir- 
ing only  that  it  should  he  by  the  side  of  hia  belored  wife.  The 
emperor,  having  listened  to  tho  reading  of  the  codicil,  signed  it 
on  the  same  day.  By  this  act,  he  seemed  to  have  settled  all  hia 
TTOrldly  aSdirs,  and  to  have  terminated  his  connection  with  the 
world.  He  did  not,  however,  Joae  his  interest  in  it  eltogelhcr; 
and  he  received  with  pleasure  the  news  brought  him  by  Garci- 
lasEO  de  la  Vega,  that  his  sister,  the  qneen  of  Hungary,  had  at 
length  consented  to  return  to  the  Netherlands  and  giro  tho  liitjg, 

lephew,  the  benefit  of  her  councils  in  the  government  of  that 
country. 

BisaatrouB  intelligence  reached  Taste  at  this  time  of  a  great 
bottle  fought  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Oran,  in  which  tho  count 
of  Alcaudete,  the  governor  of  that  place,  and  the  flower  of  tho 
Spaniah  infantry  under  his  command,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Moors.  The  tidings  would  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  heart 
of  the  dyiog  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  tho  Spanish  posses- 

I  in  Africa.  But  Quiiada's  prudent  precautions  prevented 
snything  from  being  said  to  Charles  on  the  subject,  and  saved 
Lim  from  the  auguish  which  would  have  added  a  bitterncBs  to 

The  posts  now  brought  daily  tidings  to  Valladolid  of  tho  con- 
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ditjon  of  tlw  emperor,  filling  his  daagfater  Jottruusad  the  qoMi 
of  Uaoguj  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  They  nxmld  wilUn^ 
bare  gone  mt  onoe  to  Yiute,  and  itikea  charge  of  him  id  buiU- 
aeaa,  had  he  allowed  it.  But  when  Qniiada  iatimated  to  Chiria 
Ilia  ai«ter'e  desire,  be  replied  that  ihe  would  not  eome,  for  tint 
■bo  wuB  too  wcli  acqoainted  with  hiswiahea  on  tl»e  Bttbjeet.  IV 
mnjor-domo  hinted  that  tiis  danshter,  the  repeat,  tma  equiDf 
anxious  to  visit  him,  and  waited  only  her  fatlier'a  permisBion  to 
coma  aud  nuTae  him  in  his  illnesi.  The  emperor,  however,  «bi> 
found  much  difficulty  in  speaking,  from  thesorenessof  hiamont^ 
ouly  tihook  his  bead,  as  if  to  intimate  that  it  could  not  be.  Snt 
although  hia  own  family  were  excluded,  his  friend  the  gran^ 
master  of  Alcantara,  on  learning  the  critical  condition  rf  iet 
nioatcr.  came  over  to  Yuste,  resolTed  on  establishing  bis  i««i- 
dcuco  there  tilt  the  falo  of  the  emperor  was  decided. 

Charles's  conatitulion  was  now  fast  sinking  nnder  the  rjTjMW 
of  bis  disorder.  As  hla  weakneas  increased,  the  phjaidans 
endeavoured  to  anstain  him  by  broths,  and  other  simple  and 
noorisbing  liquids,  allowing  bim  even  a  small  qoanli^  of  his 
faronrito  beer.  But  his  atomach  refused  to  perform  ita  fbiio- 
tioas,  or  to  retain  the  food  whith  it  reteired.  On  the  11th  rf 
the  month,  tlio  tertian  changed  into  what  was  called  a  dotiUs 
tertLQD.  The  ague-flts  became  more  sererc,  and  of  toager  dan- 
tioD.  Frightful  chills  were  succeeded  by  nu  excess  of  ferer, 
which  rnn  so  high  that  his  reason  became  aficcted,  nnd  he  losi 
all  perception  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  After  one  of" 
these  paroxysms,  on  the  17th,  he  remained  for  twenty  honra 
state  of  utter  insensibility.  He  was  again  attacked  on  the  I9th, 
and,  although  the  fit  wos  less  severe,  and  of  much  shorter  dnrsi- 
tiou,  the  phyBicions,  fearing  he  would  not  survive  another, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  time  had  srnved  for  administer* 
ing  extreme  unction. 

The  sound  of  these  words  fell  like  a  kcpll  on  the  ears  of  th» 
faithful  Quisado,  who  saw  in  imagination  the  portals  of  the  tomb- 
already  opening  to  receive  his  master.  His  feelings  are  best 
expressed  in  bis  own  letter  addressed  soon  after  to  the  eeorotarj 
Vazquez.  "  The  doctors  say  that  the  disease  constantly  jncroaBci^ 
while  overy  hour,  as  bis  pulse  shows,  tbs  emperor  grows  more 
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feeble.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  tliink  he  is  so  near  bis  end ;  and 
to-day  bis  mind  has  not  wandered  so  much  as  during  the  last 
paroxysm.  Ever  since  noon  I  have  prevented  them  from  giving 
bim  extreme  nnction,  fearing,  tbongb  be  remains  speechless^ 
that  it  might  disturb  bim.  Bat  as  the  physicians  insist  that 
there  is  no  time  for  further  delay,  I  have  told  them  that  I  would 
be  ready,  and  that  they  should  watch  the  patient's  pulse,  and  not 
give  the  signal  until  they  were  certain  that  the  time  had  come  for 
it.  I  feel  as  if  I  bad  buried  bim  already  more  than  once.  You 
can  well  understand  bow  this  pierces  my  very  heart."  "  Sinca 
the  above  was  written,"  continues  the  major-domo,  ''  the  physi- 
cians have  pressed  the  matter  so  strongly,  that  extreme  unction  has* 
been  administered  to  bis  majesty,  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this 
was  somewhat  premature.  I  have  done  as  they  advised,  for  they 
should  know  best.  You  may  well  comprehend  the  condition  of 
one  like  me,  who  for  seven-and-thirty  years  has  served  a  master 
whom  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever.  May  it  please  God  to  take 
bim  to  himself,  if  be  is  to  go,  though  I  cannot  help  repeating 
that  in  my  judgment  it  will  not  be  to-night.  God  be  with  bim,. 
and  with  us  all!" 

The  ceremony,  as  Quixada  says,  in  his  affecting  letter,  was 
performed  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
confessor  Eegla,  attended  by  all  the  brethren  of  the  convent. 
The  emperor  preferred  to  receive  the  unction  in  the  form 
adopted  by  the  friars,  which,  comprehending  a  litany,  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  Scripture,  waa^ 
much  longer  and  more  exhausting  than  the  rite  used  for  the 
laity.  His  strength,  however,  did  not  fail  bim.  He  joined  with., 
great  devotion  in  the  services,  which  seemed  to  leave  his  mind 
in  a  state  of  holy  calm,  like  that  of  one  whose  thoughts  were 
now  turned  to  a  better  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  intimated  bis  wish  to  be  left 
alone  with  Quixada.  The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  during 
which  Charles  was  able  to  converse  in  a  low  but  audible  tone. . 
One  of  the  topics  was  the  pensions  be  given  to  bis  domestics ; 
and  he  instructed  Quixada  to  press  upon  Philip  the  importance 
of  punctuality  in  their  payment.  Another  subject,  still  nearer^ 
to  his  heart,  had  reference  to  Don  John  of  Austria.    He  bad. 
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mode  no  ptovisioa  for  tho  child,  thinkiaf;  it  perbsps  more  po&il 
to  leave  Ivim  dependent  oa  PbUip.     It  waa  the  course  irhichial 
niao  graQdlatber,  Fcrdioand  the  Catliolic,  Iisd  pnrnied  in  nt 
pect  to  liig  younger  (trandson,   Ferdinand,    wliom.  though  Ij 
rtpecial  favourite,  he  bad  left  nitbout  a  legacy,  conaigced  ID 
euro  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles,  the  Iieir  to  the  monc 
Ai  tbo  event  proved,  the  good-vrili  of  hie  brother  wi 
legacy  that  oould  have  been  left  him. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  emperor  again  cod 
pspreaaed  hia  intention  to  receive  the  Bacrameat.  Them 
Jomo,  fearing  that  bis  streo^th  would  not  bo  equal  to  the  ec 
mony,  rcnuDded  him  that  this  was  nnneccBsary,  as  ~ 
lately  received  extreme  wnction.  Bat  the  emperor  anair«t 
that  "  it  was  good  proviaion  for  the  long  journey  he  was  a! 
to  set  out  upon."  The  condition  of  liia  throat  bad  been  «i 
late  R3  fumiabed  a  new  argument  to  Quisoda,  vrlxo  rcmiodediJI 
muster  that  Ihey  could  not  administer  to  him  the  eacred  element 
ns  he  would  be  unable  to  Bwaliow  them.  Charles  replied, ' 
bo  lible,"  in  a  tone  of  decision  that  adjonrned  ail  further  debal 

Aa  it  was  feared  that   tliere  might   not  be  time  for  ll 
consecration  of  a  wafer  by  the  performance  of  tbo  i: 
which  woe  kept  on  tbo  hip;b  oltar  of  the  chureh.  was  brought  bf 
the  confeaaor,  Juan  de  Hegla,  accompanied,  as    before,  by  ll 
brethren  of  tbo  convent,  who  noiv,  to  tlie  number  of  tiiirtrQ 
more,    filled    the    imperial    chamber.      Charlea    rec< '     " 
euchariat  with  the  greateat  devotion,   eaying,   "  Iiord   God  < 
truth,  our  Hedeemer,  into  thy  Lands  I  commit   my  spirit." 
Quixada  then  csamiocd  hia  mouth,  to  see  that  so  particle  of  tie 
wafer  adhered  to  it.     After  this,  mass  was  performed.      Charidi 
,joined  in  tbo  service  with  silent  but  earnest  devotion ;  nnj  ^ 
the  monlta  bad  reached  that  Bolcmn  invocation,  "Lamb  of  C 
trhicit  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  t 
the  dying  monarch,  feebly  raLiing  his  Land,  beat  his  breast,  w 
looks  of  tho  deepest  humility  and  contrition.    The  cereinoi 
insteLLd  of  fatiguing,  seemed  rather  to  reUevo  bim. 
eompoEure  eettlod  on  liis  spirit,  and  continued  to  the  last,  a 
ruffled  by  any  further  attacks  of  puia,  ivliilo  hia  faculties  r 
mained  unclouded. 
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During  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  listened  to  passages  from 
Scripture,  pointing  out  those  which  he  preferred,-^among  others, 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Luke.  Yillalva  accompanied  the 
reading  with  such  exhortations  as  were  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  emperor,  who  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast.  At  noon  Carranza,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  Yuste.  He 
was  the  same  "  black  friar  " — so  called  from  his  swarthy  visage 
—who  had  made  his  name  famous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
persecutions  in  England ;  and  he  was  destined  to  become  still 
more  famous  by  the  unmerited  persecution  which  he  himself 
afterwards  endured  from  the  Inquisition.  He  had  come  from  the 
Low  Countries,  and  brought  tidings  of  Philip,  by  whom  he  had 
been  recently  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  Unfortunately, 
ke  had  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  Holy  Office  on  the  score 
of  his  orthodoxy.  His  residence  in  Germany,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholars,  had  led  him,  no  doubt, 
to  modify  some  of  his  early  opinions.  But  though,  like  Pole, 
Morone,  and  some  other  eminent  churchmen  of  the  time,  he  had 
adopted  more  liberal  views  than  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  he  was  at  heart  as  true  a  Soman  Catholic  as  the  most 
implacable  of  his  enemies.  Some  around  the  emperor,  among 
whom  Eegla,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the 
most  active,  had  infused  doubts  into  the  monarch's  mind  of 
Carranza*s  orthodoxy.  Charles  was  in  no  condition  now  to 
examine  into  the  affair;  and  when  the  archbishop  was  intro- 
duccd  into  his  presence,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside, 
kissed  the  hand  of  his  master,  the  latter  gazed  on  him  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  bade  him  take  some  repose. 

The  emperor's  life  was  now  fast  ebbing  away ;  and  his  own 
sensations  told  him  that  the  scene  must  soon  close.  He  desired 
Quixada  to  have  in  readiness  the  holy  candles,  brought  from 
the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat ;  also  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  a  crucifix,  which  had  comforted  the  empress  in 
her  extremity,  and  which  Charles  had  preserved  to  solace  his 
last  hours.  Quixada,  who  saw  that  his  master  was  sinking,  sent 
for  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  read 
aloud  some  portions  of  Scripture,--among  the  rest,  that  sublime 
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Psalm,  "Out  of  the  depths,  to  TLco  have  I  cried."  To:: 
approacliint;  tlie  emperor's  bedsidf,  he  koelt  dowo,  and,  holo; 
up  a  crurilix.  eiclalmed:  "Behold  Him  who  aaawera  for lii' 
There  is  no  more  sin  i  all  is  forgiren."  Thcao  words  fell  vf* 
other  ears  than  those  for  which  they  were  intended;  andlW 
oonreasor,  Reela,  made  them  the  ^oauds  of  a  maUcbni  <d» 
plaint  before  Ihe  Hoi  j  OQlce,  as  iiiiplyio;^  an  acquiescrace  ia<t' 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justiUcation  bj  faith  aloae.  Themrii 
gaxe  much  trandal  to  more  than  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  rtxiB,K 
also  to  the  graod-master  of  Alcantara,  who  besought  VilialnK 
prepare  the  emHpror  for  his  end  by  a  more  Catholic  eip» 
lion  of  the  Chrialian  doctrines.  The  harsh  ttnd 
utterance  of  Carranza  had  caused  so  much  annoyaiiesi 
that  Quiiada  had  thougUt  it  noeesBary  to  cantion  tl 
■peak  in  a.  lover  tone.  He  vras  now  Euecedcd.  bj^ 
farourite  preacher  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  hsd 
delighted  with  his  tait,  insinuating  eloquenee. 

The  Jeronymite  resorted  to  very  different  sources  of 
tioa  from  those  employed  by  the  archbishop.  "  Your  maieftji 
said  he.  "  eame  into  the  world  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew ;  i 
will  leaTc  it  on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  St.  Matthew  «id' 
Matthias  were  two  apoatles,  two  brothers,  beariog  nearlj  tkt' 
same  name,  and  both  diaeiplea  of  Jeaus  Christ.  With 
intorcesaors  yon  can  ba^e  nothing  to  fear.  Let  your  majfttj 
tnrn  your  heart  with  confidence  to  God,  who  irill  this  day  on 
you  in  possession,  of  glory."  "Thus,"  in  the  striki 
of  Mijinet,  ■'  the  two  doctrines  which  divided  the  world 
age  of  Charles  V.  were  once  more  brought  before  Lim  oa  &' 
bed  of  death."  He  was  in  no  condition  to  observe  the  pBCO- 
liari ties  of  these  doctrines;  but  bis  fainting  spirit  leaned  witli 
pious  faith  on  the  assurance  which  they  both  f^ave  liim  of  tuipiu- 
ness  beyond  the  Rrare.  A  sweet  serenity  settled  on  his  featuiw 
■'BifinKtolfeo,"8Bj8  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  inulctterwrittca 
soon  after  to  the  regent,  "of  peace  and  inward  Bectvitji  that 
filled  al!  who  witnessed  it  with  joy," 

Besides  the  archbishop,  the  prior  of  Granada,  VillalTa,  nd 
two  or  three  other  coclesiastica,  there  were  preaeat  in  Ilia 
chamber  the  count  of  Oropesa,  with  some  of  his  kindred,  tht 


raod-master  of  Alcaatata,  and  a  few  of  tiie  great  lordB.  ivlio 

in  the  habit  of  coming  to  paj  tUeir  lespeots  ta  the 

mperor,   and  who   wcro   now   gathered    around  hie   bedside, 

rnfiilly  on  hia  rcrered  form,  whils  the  shadows  of 

e  BtealiQg  over  it.     For  some  houre  thero  waa  flileoea 

he  apartment,   broken   only  by  the  low  breathings  of  the 

ig   man.     At  length,   rousing   from  hia   lethargy,    Charles 

led  to  feel  a  coQBciousness  that  his  time  had  come.    It  -waa 

iwo  hours  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  2l3t  of  Sep- 

^'iember.     FJaeing  his  hand  on  hie  pulse,  he  feebly  shook  his 

■  iead,  as  if  to  iotimate  that  all  was  over,     He  theo  signed  to 

B'Quixada  to  hght  the  taper.     At  the  same  lime  the  archbishop 

B'^leced  the  crucifix  of  the  empress  in  his  hand.    Gazing  on  it 

wfoT  a  moment,  ho  broupfbt  it  to  hjs  lips,  and  then  pressed  it 

Pfervently  on  his  breast.    The  archbishop,  taking  the  cmcifis 

from  his  relaxing  grasp,  held  it  up  before  the  glazed  eyes  of 

the  emperor,  tvho,  holding  the  candle  in  his  right  hand,  and 

supported  by  the  faithful  Quixada,  cscSaimed,  "  Now  it  is  time." 

Then,  gazing  with  unutterable  Ionginj[  on  the  sacred  symbol, 

K'  to  him  tho  memento  of  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  love,  he 

B-  itretched  forth  his  left  hand  as  if  to  embrace  it,  called  on  the 

V  name  of  Jesus,  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  iu  the 

next  apartment,  and  falling  back  on  hia  pillow,  with  a  eonvulsive 

sigh,   expired.      He  had  a  Iways  prayed — fearing  perhaps  the 

hereditary  taint  of  insanity — that  he  might  preserve  his  reasoa 

to  the  last.    His  prayer  was  granted. 

All  present  were  deeply  touched  by  tho  solemn  and  aSteting 

r  Kenc.     The  grand-master  of  Alcantara,  in  a  letter  written  thaE 

B  day  to  the  Princess  Joanna,  expressed  the  happiness  it 

I   gave  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  recognized  by  the  emperor 

[  to  the  last.     Luia  Quixada  could  hardly  comprehend  that  his    . 

I  master  was  no  more,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  lifeless 

■ 'jemains,  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.    The  body  was  suffered 

o  lie  npon  tho  bed  during  the  following  day.    It  was  placed 

I '  Vider  the  charge  of  four  members  of  the  convent,  who,  with  the 

Bajor-domo,  were  tho  only  persons  that  entered  the  chamber  of 

leath.    Quixada  would  often  return  during  the  day  t»  lo^  ab 

[-lus  beloved  master.    During  his  absence  on  ono  occasion,  tho 
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JnoDjrottei,  u  we  ore  bformcd  b]r  aoc  of  those  on  WBteb,  {A  I 
k  nstanJ  cotioBity  to  see  tUe  emperor,  who  was  abrondcd  by  (ii  I 
CTiHkina  drann  cloself  around  the  bed.  Tliey  were  rcitrniiitd  I 
by  a  feeliug  of  revercnco  for  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of  digplcwM  I 
Quixada.  Carioeity  at  length  preTailcd  ;  and  drawing  aside  tb  I 
curloins,  they  ROipd  with  awe  on  the  lifeless  form  before  tbfO-  I 
lostcud  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  tho  countenance  icai  id  I 
tinged  itilh  a  faint  coloor  Tesemblin);  tbat  of  life.  The  eipm- 1 
eioo,  fiied  as  marble,  was  serene,  telling  tbat  the  hard  battle*!  I 
life  WBB  at  an  end-  Tho  head  was  prot«ctcd  by  a  delioilelf-  [ 
embroidered  cap ;  and  a  loose  robe  enveloped  the  person,  c 
upper  part  of  which  was  acovering  of  black  silk, 
near  tho  heart,  lay  the  ailrer  crucifix  which  the  handa 
had  clasped  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  vrhieb  was  destined  tl 
the  latest  momenta  of  his  son.  Above  the  head  of  ( 
suspended  a  pictore  of  tlio  Virgio,  one  of  the  relies  w 
reserved  for  tbia  occasion.  While  thus  gazinR,  the  JeronymiM 
heard  the  step  of  Quiiada  approaching  the  chamber,  and  l\m  I 
speedily  closed  the  curtains. 

Tho  emperor's  remaina  were  secured  in  a  Icndcn  coffin,  w!u(l  I 
was  cased  iu  another  of  chestnut.  They  were  thea  lowertsl 
through  the  window  in  hb  apartment  to  the  floor  of  the  clinrcL. 
Here  they  were  placed  on  a  catafalque  which  stood  in  the  ccutre 
of  the  building,  shrouded  in  black,  and  emblazoned  with  lilt 
imperial  arms.  The  walls  were  also  bunR  with  black,  while  the 
biaee  of  comitleBs  tapers  shed  a  melancholy  lustre  oeor  the  scene. 
A  vast  concourse  of  persona  of  every  rank,  from  the  eurroundiai! 
coDntry,  filled  the  edifice.  Among  tliem  were  to  bo  a#en  lh» 
monks  of  Cuacos  and  those  of  UilTerent  religious  comaiunities  in 
the  noigbbourhood.  The  members  of  the  household  were  all 
clad  in  mourning.  Amidst  tbia  solemn  company  the  manly  fona 
of  Quiiada  was  conspicuous,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle  whicb 
concealed  his  features.  By  his  side  was  his  royal  charge,  Doa 
John  of  Austria,  in  sable  weeds,  like  himself.  The  crenti  of 
that  day  were  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  imprcseloa  on  the 
mind  of  tbe  gallant  boy,  who,  after  n  hrief  but  brilliant  career 
claimed,  gb  the  best  recompense  of  bis  services,  tbe  nririloge  of 
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;  beside   Lis   father  in  tlie   stately  mausolcam  raised   by 
%ilip  for  the  line  of  Acstrin,. 

►  Tor  three  days  the  obsequies  continued,  under  tlic  direction  of 
3   OTohbiabop   of  Toledo.      The   Jeronyroitea   of  Tuate,  the 
Sordeliers  of  Jarandilla,  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Catherine,  joined 
a  the  funeral  ehunt.     A  diaconraa  was  delivered  on  oaeh  day, 
leginning  with  one   by  Charles's  favoorite  preacher,  Villnlvn. 
.t  Qaixada'a  dcsiro  ho  had  made  minutes  of  what  had  passed  in 
e  sick- chamber,  and  had  artfully  woven  these  particnlars  into 
:mon,  which  he  delivered  with  a  tender  and  impasaioned 
nee  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it. 
ing  the  services  a  chair  was  placed  in  the  choir  to  accom- 
i  aomo  person  of  rank  whoso  infirmities  made  it  difficult 
ir  him  to  stand  so  loo^r  a  time.     But  Quixada,  notwithstanding 
B  remonBtraneo  of  the  grnnd-raaater  of  Alcantara,  the  friend 
of  the  party,  indignantly  eansed  the  chair  to  be  removed,  re- 
marking that  no  one  would  have  dnred  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  when  alive,  and  that  do  lesa  respect  should  be 
shown  to  him  now  that  he  was  dead.     In  this  loyal  sentiment  he 
was  sustained  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience,  every  one 
of  whom  remained  standing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long- 
protracted  ceremonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  the  emperor's  interment  took 
place,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  the  multitude.  The  burial  did  not 
take  place,  however,  without  some  diilienlty.  Charles  bad 
requested,  by  his  will,  that  he  might  bo  laid  partially  under  the 
great  altar,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  might  be  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  stood 
when  celebrating  mass.  The  request  was  made  in  all  humility ; 
but  it  raised  a  question  among  the  aempulous  ecclesiastics  as  to 
the  propriety  of  permitting  any  bonea  save  those  of  a  saint  to 
occupy  so  holy  a  place  as  that  beneath  the  altar.  The  dispute 
waxed  somewhat  warmer  than  was  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  till 
the  momontouB  afTnir  was  finally  adjusted  by  Laving  an  excava- 
tion made  in  the  wall,  within  which  the  head  was  introduced,  SO 
■9  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  verge  of  the  hallowed  spot. 


MQonTS  or  CHABLKB.  fmOHCl 

ThMe  roouniful  ritca  btTin;;  been  i^ODrlii j^,  the  axMUkfU 
of  Tolrdo,  and  the  prior  of  Craniula,  together  with  som 
of  tlie  liigh  ccFlesiBstit*  at  well  M  of  Uie  nobles,  toat  IIbI 
<]cpttrtun.-.  Tlieir  placea,  however,  were  eoon  Eupplied  bytkl 
conooono  from  witliout,  until  the  large  ohuruh  n-as  filleil  ti 
OTerflowins-  Tlie  funeral  setyicBB  were  protracted  six  dql  I 
loD^r,  during  which  Villnlvn  continaed  his  pious  exhcirtatiaM  I 
in  those  warm  and  touching  tonee  tliat  lingered  iojig  ii 
memory  of  his  hearers.  Tba  repotalion  n-ltich  he  acqiuredlq  I 
liis  fervid  eloquence  on  this  occnsion,  cotmneiided  hjinair 
parliCTilHr  ronnncr  to  the  notice  of  Philip  II.,  who  afteiKoi  I 
made  liitn  Iiia  principal  prenclior,  as  his  father  had  done  bdin  I 

On  tlio  ninth  day  the  ceremonies  wpre  terminated. 
tnonlcR  from  the  neighbouring  convents  retnrned  to  their  lio 
and  the  church  was  speedily  emptied  of  tho  crovrd  whicli  H  I 
aBsemUed  there  to  ply  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Ikn  I 
departed  aoTcreign.  Silence  again  settled  upon  Yuste ;  ud  t^  I 
brethren  of  the  conrent  resumed  the  quiet  and  monotonom  mj  I 
of  life  which  they  had  led  before  the  coming  of  the  emperor. 

Juan  de  Eegla,  Quiiada,  and  Gazteln,  had  been  named  as  l6t  I 
executors  of  Charles's  will.    To  the  two  latter  waa  eommiUfJ  I 
the  taak  of  making  an  inventory  of  his  peraonnl  effects  at  YubI*. 
Their  first  care  was  to  settle  the  wages  of  tlie   domesliw,  awl   1 
pay  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  master.     This  nw 
aoon  done ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  oil  t  jok  their  departure  for    I 
Valladolid.     Some  of  them  were  received  into  tho  servioe  of  liw  J 
regent;  but  much  tho  greater  part,  including  the  amiahle  Tia  I 
Male,  returned  to  their  native  country,  tho  Nethorlanda,  hearinfi  1 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king,  and  made  richer  by  tl 
pensions  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  imperial  master. 

Charles  had  not  foi-gotten  the  convent  in  hia  benefacEioiii. 
He  left  twelve  hundred  dncata  to  he  difitributed  among  its  000- 
4era,  tho  stoves  which  had  been  provided  for  his  cstabliahmenl. 
and  the  rich  hangings  of  cloth  and  velvet  employed  to  devorale 
the  church  at  his  obsequies.  But  a  gift  of  fur  more  value  wai 
tho  "  Gloria  "  of  Titian,  which  was  still  permitted  to  hong  upon 
the  walls  of  tho  monastery.    It  was,  indeed,  too  precions  lo  ba 


rilon-ed  to  remaiD  tliere  Iod;;.  Amocir  Ihe  rliattels  left  by 
fharlsR,  his  one-eyed  horse,  whicb  he  had  bestrode  only  once 
tofter  hie  arrival  at  Yuste,  was  appropriated  bj  Louie  Quiiada. 
r.  Cornelius'B  iaying  claim  to  one  of  the  cmperor'a 
nnleB,  an  order  came  from  Valladolid  that  every  article,  however 
trifling,  with  the  exception  of  Quixada's  pony,  woe  to  be  reaervcd 
Rw  the  regent.  Among  the  royal  trumpery  was  an  Indian  cat, 
VnA  a  parrot  poaaeased  of  woaderrnl  gifts  in  the  way  of  talking, 
p'eat  pcta  of  Charlee,  with  which  he  had  been  aceufltomed  to 
9  Ipisnre  Loura.  They  were  presents  from  his  Biater, 
rCatherine  of  Portugal,  and  they  were  ddiv  forwarded  io  a  sepa- 
rate litter,  under  an  caoort,  to  Valladolid.  In  short,  everythitig 
in  the  houac  aeemed  to  have  a  particular  value  in  Joanna's  eyes, 
u  a  memorial  of  her  father. 
Quisada  and  Gaztelu,  having  at  length  completed  lieir  painful 
Aaek,  in  Seeemher  took  tbeir  final  leave  of  the  spot  wlurli  they 
•tiad  always  regarded  with  feelings  of  aversion,  and  which  waa 
lOw  ftSBOciated  in  their  minds  with  the  most  saddening  recol- 
ectiona.  The  major-domo  removed  with  his  family  to  his  reai- 
lonce  at  Villagareia,  from  whieli  he  had  so  reeently  brought 
them.  There  he  and  Doiia  Magdalen  a  continued  to  watch,  with 
lyarenlal  intercBt,  over  the  education  of  their  royal  cbarge- 
Pltilip,  in  the  meantime,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes, 
recognized  Don  John  aa  the  aon  of  the  emperor,  and  a  glorious 
career  waa  thus  opened  to  tlie  ambition  of  tho  young  prince, 
vrhich,  at  the  cloee  of  his  short  hut  erentful  life,  enabled  him  to 
leave  an  imperishable  name  iu  the  annals  of  his  country. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.  caused  a  sensation  throughout 
Chriatcodom  infenor  only  to  that  occasioned  by  his  abdication. 
By  his  own  subjects,  indeed,  the  present  event  was  felt  atill  more 
tieniibly,  as  their  loss  waa  far  greater.  In  Lis  retirement,  aa  we 
have  seen,  Cbartes  still  continued  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  public  affairs,  But  now  bo  was  gone  for  ever ;  aud 
the  light  of  his  wise  counaela  would  no  longer  be  abed  on  the 
riitfleult  path  of  his  young  and  inexperienced  succeasor. 

His  obiequiei  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  by  bis 
daughter,  at  Valladolid.  His  friend,  Franciaeo  Borja,  delivered 
ilic  discourse  on  this  ocoaBion,    For  liis  text  ho  took  the  appro- 
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ynate  word* :  "Ja\  then  would  I  wiiDder  afar  off,  smi  n 
in  the  irilJerDPSB,"  lie  (.■nriclied  iiis  diBcoorse  trith  imecduinl 
and  traits  of  tLe  deceased  niouardi,  whom  he  held  up  u 
tern  of  Christiiin  cxceUmop.  Amoog  oth^r  facta  he  mmtioiudl 
that  Cluirtes  had  ODce  iDformed  liim,  thnt  no  day  had  jand  I 
•inco  he  was  tweoty-anc  ycara  old  without  his  having  detttrf  I 
some  portion  of  it  to  inward  prnyer. 

Pgnerul  aervices  in  CharleB's  honour  were  also  perforrarf  ii 
several  other  places  in  Spain,  as  Toledo.  Tarragona,  Seullt;  I 
with  still  prcnter  pomp  in  Eomci  also  in  Ifaples,  Lisbon,  a 
Vienna ;  but  above  ail,  in  Bruesels,  the  capital  of  the  ^eXia-  | 
lands,  where  the  c»renionieB  wero  conducted  with  extraordinin  I 
splendour,  in  the  preaence  of  Philip  end  hia  court. 

Ad  soon  as  the  king  had  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  lu  I 
father,  he  ordered  that  the  bolls  in  all  the  churches  and  monu-  I 
tcrice  throughout  the  country  should  be  toUed  ihrlce  a  in;  la  I 
four  months,  and  that  no  fcstivnla  or  public  rojoicinas  jihoald  I 
take  place  daring  that  time.     The  2Bth  of  December  ' 
pointed  for  the   celebration  of  the  ohaeqnieH    in   the  iletniili   I 
capital.    A  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  great  uffi-   ' 
cBra  of  the  crown  in  their  robes  of -state,  of  the  high  ecclesias- 
tics and  nohlea,  and  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  weariiit 
the  aupcrb  insignia  of  their  order.     In  the  midat,  the  kinj*  ««s 
aeon,  on  foot,  with  his  featurea  buried  in  a  deep  hood,  and  hid 
person  muffled  in  a,  mourning-cloak,  the  train  of  wliich  ww 
borne  by  his  favourite  miniater,  Euy  Gomea  de   Silra.     It  waa 
evening  1   and  as  the  long  proceasion   moved    by   torch-light 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  was  escorted  br  files  of  the    j 
Spanish  and  German  guards  in  their  national  nnifornja,  roareh- 
ing  to  the  low  aounds  of  melancholy  musio,  with  a  step  eo  slow 
that  it  required  tvro  hours  to  reach  the  place  of  their  deatinatioo, 
—the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Gudule. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  stood  a  pavilion,  or  chapel  as  it  wts 
called,  shrouded  in  black,  and  lighted  up  by  three  thousand  wax 
tapera.  "Within  might  be  seen  n  sarcophagus  covered  with  dwk 
velvet,  on  which  lay  the  imperial  crown  with  the  globe  and 
Bceptre.  Opposite  to  the  chnpel  a  throne  was  raised  for  the 
king,  wilh  seats  below  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of  th» 
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^Drcli  uid  tbe  iFlemiali  and  Spani^li  nobles.      The   galleries 

re,  festooned  with  drnpetj  of  blaufc  velvet  and  oloth  of  gold, 

ihly  emblazoned  with  the  imperial  arms,  were  occupied  by  the 

"   '8  of  the  court.     Never  bad  so  Erand  and  imposinfi  a  spec- 

|cle  been  ^^'itnessed  n'ithin   the  walla  of  this   timc-honoared 

thedra!.     The  traveller  who  at  thia  time  visits  the  venerable 

where  Charlea  V.  waa  wont  to  hold  the  chapters  of  the 

hilden  Fleece,  while  ho  gazca  on  the  chnracteristic  effigy  of 

^at   monarch,  qb   it  is   displayed  on   the  superb  windows   of 

inted  (;las3,  may  call  to  mind  the  memorable  day  wlicu  the 

Bople  of  Flandera,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  ila  capital,  were 

jathercd   together    to   celebrate  the   obaequies   of   the    great 

imperor ;   when,   amidst   cloada   of  incense   and   the   blaze  of 

Myriads   of   lights,   the    deep   tones    of   the   organ,   vibrating 

1  the  long  oialca,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  prieats, 

B  they  chanted  their  sad  requiem  to  the  sou!  of  their  departed 

sovereign. 

Jn  1570 — twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father — Pliillp 
paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Yuate.  As  hia  carriage  wound 
round  the  road  by  the  garden  wall,  lie  paused  to  read  an  inscrip- 
tion cut  on  the  corner  stone  beneath  the  imperial  arms  : — "In 
thia  hoiy  house  of  Jerome  of  Yuste,  Charles  V.,  emperor,  king 
of  the  Spaina,  most  Cbriatian,  most  invincible,  passed  the  close 
of  a  life  vrhich  he  had  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  faith  and 
the  maintenance  of  justice."  Alighting  from  his  carriage,  tho 
king  passed  through  the  garden,  still  filled  with  the  sweet  odours 
of  the  lime  and  the  orange,  and  a  wilderness  of  flowering  shrubs, 
that  his  father  had  loved  to  tend.  On  the  wall  of  the  covered 
lerracethekingmighthavcreBdanother  inscription,  recording  the 
day  on  which  his  father's  last  illness  was  supposed  to  havobegim  : 
"His  majesty,  the  emperor  Son  Charlea  V.,onr  lord,  was.sitting 
in  this  place  ivhen  he  was  taken  ill,  on  the  iSlet  of  August,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Ho  died  on  tlie  21at  of  September,  at 
half-past  two  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  of  grace  1558."  The 
former  date  should  have  been  o  day  earlier ;  and  the  error  shows 
that  the  record  waa  made  by  the  monks,  as  it  is  the  same  error 
into  which  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers  have  fallen  in  their  account 
of  his  illnegg. 


.■■• 
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ip  emruUjF  examined  erer;  part  of  the  direllia^.  Fnail 
ig  of  reverence  he  vu  nnwiUing  to  pass  the  nisU  itlil 
diambcr,  bat  oompied  a  smnll  room  nnfctoit,  barilil 
large  ODOogb  (o  acrammodnla  Lis  coucb.  Tn-o  days  ire 
bj  bim  at  Yiisle.  He  does  not  leem  to  liare  been  reiylin^l 
of  bia  bounlj  to  the  inonka,  Icnvin^  tbem,  at  bia  d^rlncl 
notUinK  better  to  remind  them  of  bis  riait  tbsn  some  relici  ai 
K  gold  cup.  He  maj  have  thougbt  that  tbej  bad  gained  pnt  I 
«DOagli,  as  well  an  bonour,  by  tbe  emperop'a  residence  >: 
them.  Not  long  after,  he  took  from  them  the  picture  «i»t  V 
badbeconiethe  pride  of  their  convent, — tbe  "I.ast  JndgmeDr*  F 
Titian.  It  was  rcmoTcd  to  the  palace  monastery  of  the  E«cw*  I 
where  it  found  a  more  conspicuous  place  tbna  in  the  obwOB  | 
solitudes  of  Yuste.  The  king  replaced  it  by  a  faithful  copT,B 
be  bang  over  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel,  which  aeveral  jan  I 
later  was  emhellighed  with  some  rich  decorations  by  tbeliBDla  I 
Herrera,  the  principal  architect  of  the  Escorial. 

Ifot  many  years  elapsed  before  the  bretbrea  met  wttli  i: 
fortune  which  touched  them  even  more  nearly  than  the  ImA  I 
Titian's  picture.    This  was  the  removal  of  tbe  emperor's  boir  1 
from  their  convent.    The  circumstance  of  bis  baTioT  splRtiil 
Taste  as  the  retreat  io  which  to  pnsa  the  evening  of  bis  JoJ^t 
waa  not  moro  a  source  of  pride  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jereor  1 
than  that  of  their  being  allowed  to  retain  posseseioo  of  hian- 
mains.    But  in  tbe  winter  of  1574  the  Escorial    was  so  ft 
advanced  as  to  bo  ready  for  their  reception  ;  and  Pbilip  II.  put 
in  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  gathering  together  Ito 
ashes  of  his  kindred,  and  depositing  them,  in  tbe  eaperb  mamo- 
lenm   which  be  had  consecrated   to   the   bouse    of  Anstria. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  removing   fivm  lie 
difiercDt  places  where  they  had  been  interred,  tbe  bodies  of  llr 
Empress  Isabella  and  two  of  her  sons,  who  bad  died  in  early 
age,  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Portugal,  the  first  wife  of  PLilipi 
iiud,  loBlly,  those  of  Queen  Eleanor  of   France   from  Ib^ 
rcstiDg-place  at  Merida. 

The  funeral  processions  met  at  Yuste,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a  deputation  of  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  escorting  ^3^a  ho&f 
of  tho  emperor.    Loud  was  the  lament  of  Uic  brotberhood,  u 
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i^Hey  saw  the  preparations  tbat  were  making  for  depriving  them 
for  ever  of  their  deceased  sovereign.  They  felt  that  the  glory 
that  had  rested  on  their  convent  was  departing  for  ever.  The 
orator  chosen  for  the  occasion  gave  utterance  to  his  grief  in  a 
gush  of  warm,  impassioned  eloquence,  which  showed  him  to  be 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Yillalva.  Apostrophizing  the 
shade  of  Charles,  he  expatiated  on  the  feelings  of  love  and 
reverence  with  which  the  brethren  of  Yuste  would  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode 
among  them.  "  The  Almighty,"  said  the  speaker,  "  has  confined 
.all  things — ^the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea — within  their  pro- 
per bounds.  To  love  alone  He  has  set  no  limit."  The  people  in 
the  neighbouring  country  shared  in  the  grief  of  the  Jeronymites, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  portion  of  that  glory  which  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  had  shed  upon  Yuste  was  reflected  upon  them. 
As  the  long  procession  took  its  way  through  Cuacos,  whose 
unruly  peasantry,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  Charles,  the  inhabitants  expressed  their 
regret  by  a  dramatic  representation,  in  which  the  personifications 
of  the  Village  and  the  Desert  were  made  to  condole  with  each 
other,  in  rustic  verse,  on  their  bereavement. 

In  the  procession  were  twenty-six  friars  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  with  eight  of  the  Jeronymites  from  Yuste.  The  number 
was  augmented  by  some  of  the  principal  ecclesiactics  and  great 
lords  of  the  court.  Five  mourning-coaches  bore  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  ;  and  the  funeral  train  performed  its  march  so 
slowly,  that  it  was  ten  days  before  it  reached  its  place  of  destina- 
tion. A  cloud  had  long  been  gathering  above  the  hills  that  sur- 
rounded the  Escorial ;  and  as  the  wayworn  company  entered  the 
consecrated  precincts,  the  storm  beat  with  fury  on  the  gray  walls 
of  the  monastery.  It  was  amidst  this  turmoil  of  the  elements, 
making  the  vast  edifice  tremble  to  its  foundation,  that  the  peace- 
ful remains  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  were  again  committed  to 
the  earth. 

The  emperor's  obsequies  were  conducted  here  with  the  same 
solemn  pomp  that  had  attended  them  at  Yuste.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  funeral  discourse  was  again  pronounced  by 
Villalva,  now  become  the  favourite  preacher  of  Philip  II.    The 
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cmpcror't  romaJn*.  Bfn«rab1]r  to  bu  desire,  were  laid  si  dcu^I 
M  poMiblc  beneath  the  attar,  eomewhat  in  front  of  it,  bftbl 
•ids  of  his  betoTed  Isabella.  Above,  in  a  abrine  of  ja«[>et,ibV 
•tatnce  of  the  iltiulrioua  pair,  eiecated  in  copper  bf  IiMOkl 
taigfit  he  accD,  in  their  finelj-wrought  mantles,  kneeling  (idtif  B 
eide,  with  haodi  clasped,  ia  an  altitude  of  devotion.  Bdiiii  I 
were  tlic  t;ili;;ies  of  CliortcB's  tiro  siateTS,  the  qaecnB  of  Fn»  I 
&nd  Hungary,  kneeling  alao,  with  hands  outstretched  and^ 
focea  turned  totrarda  the  altar-  The  bodies  of  the  tiro  njil  I 
matrons  were  deposited  in  the  vault  below,  near  that  of  tte  | 
imperial  brother ;  and  tho  friends  who  had  loved  one  BDotltVii 
life  were  not  divided  by  death. 

Yuste,  irhioh  had  been  so  lona  honoured  as  the  restileiiR<i  I 
royalty,  iros  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  royal.  The  jmki  I 
became,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  care  of  ttic  governinfiaf;  f 
and  in  1638,  I'liilip  IV.  oppropriated  e,\s.  thousand  dncnii  fn  I 
placing  it  in  complete  repair.  Little  was  heard  of  it  dnrinjdit  [ 
remainder  of  that  century,  or  the  folloning ;  and  the  « 
ful  prediction  of  the  Jeronymite  orator,  that  the  day  vronld  com  I 
when  Charlea'a  residence  in  the  convent  would  pnss  fromll"  I 
memory  of  men,  eccmed  almost  to  be  verified. 

The  obBcnrity  of  Yuste  proved  its  best  protection.     The  ti 
was  to  come,  however,  when  this  would  cease  to  be  so.     Dum(  I 
the   Peninsular  War,   in   1810,   a  party  of  Preacli    draaooDh 
foraging  in  the  neit|[hbourhood,  found  the  murdered  body  of  oW 
of  their  eomrades  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Yusfc,     JTot  doulX' 
ingthathehadbeenmadeaway  witliby  the  moahe,  the  infuriKtcd 
soldiery  broke  into  tlve  convent,  scattered  its  terriiied  inmalM. 
and  aet  fire  to  the  buildings  in  various  places.     For  eight  dj»y» 
the  vast  pile  continued  to  bum,  with  no  attempt  to  check  thB  _ 
conflagration.     On  the  ninth  it  was  left  a  heap  of  emonlder 
ruins,  a  sniall  remnant  of  the  western  cloister  alone  surviving  d 
the  main  body  of  the  building.     The  church,  from  the  atrengwl 
of  its  walls,  was  happily  able  to  defy  the  flames,  and  eerved,  is 
its  turn,  to  protect  the  palace,  which,  in  the  rear,  liad  always 
leaned  against  it  for  support. 

In  1820,  an  irruption  of  the  patriots  from  the  neiglibourioc 
viliagcs  completed  the  work  of  dcatruction.    They  defaced  Uw 
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Bterior  of  tho  boildmgs  that  yet  remained,  deBpoiiing  tbem  of 
pcry  portuble  article  of  value,  and  turning  the  church  iteelf  into 
I  stable.  The  fine  copy  of  Till  an's  "Last  Judgment,"  which  bad. 
lug  above  the  high  nltur  over  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  was 
^propriated  by  Ihe  liberals  of  Tejuda,  and  reficrved  to  iidorn  the 
dIIb  of  their  parish  church. 

Still  the  mooka,  though  scared  from  their  abodes,  contjnui^d  to 
■  in  the  ncigbboui-hood,  as  loath  to  resign  their  early  home. 
Hidenrcd  to  them  by  many  glorious  recollections.  With  the 
StsC  glimpse  of  better  times,  a  small  number  of  them  returned  to 
leir  ancient  quarters,  where  they  contrived  for  themselves  such 
socommodatioue  as  they  could  amidst  the  rujos  of  the  cloisters. 
B  they  were  visited  by  more  than  one  traveller,  who  bears 
■teBtimony  that  the  brethren  still  retained  their  ancient  virtue  of 
iiospitaiitj,  though  they  had  but  scanty  means  for  the  exercise 
of  it.  Their  monastic  life  was  destined,  however,  to  bo  of  no 
long  duration.  In  1S37  came  the  fatal  decree  for  the  eupprcs- 
n  of  the  convents ;  and  the  poor  Jeronymites,  many  of  them 
broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  were  once  moro  turued  adrift 
upon  the  pitiless  world,  without  a  home,  without  even  a  grave 
o  lie  in. 

Thus  tenautless  and  neglected,  Ynste  has  gone  rapidly  to 
decay.  The  traveller  who  visits  it  now,  aa  he  works  his  way 
with  dilBcnlty  through  the  tangled  wilderness  of  shrubs  in  what 
was  once  the  garden,  finds  little  to  remind  him  that  the  hand  of 
cultivation  was  ever  there.  Yet  just  without  the  walla  he  may 
still  see  the  great  walnut-tree  of  Yuste  spreading  its  broad  arms 
over  the  spot  where  once  the  multitude  was  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Cliarles,  and  where,  as  it  is  said,  ihe  monitrch 
himself  would  often  sit  and  muse, — it  may  be  on  the  faded 
glories  of  tho  past,  or  on  the  darker  future. 

The  stranger  may  now  enter  the  palace  without  the  need  of 
the  royal  permit  which  Charles  V.,  aa  we  have  seen,  thought  of 
enfficient  importance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  injunc- 
tion to  his  son  Philip  on  his  death-bed.  But  as  he  wanders 
through  the  dreary  and  desolate  chambers,  now  turned  into  a 
sugoKine  for  grain  and  olives,  the  visitor  will  find  it  no  easy 
r  natter  to  repeople  them  with  the  images  of  formcc  days,  when 
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Witkovtp  «h«  lOiiA  of  dMij  is 
■tillitoiidt;  bat  the  ddioidj- 
tmd  th*  bemlilol  tiles  that 
tibor  places  or  bsea  totmswif  hj  tf» 
somid,  the  gRNnd  is  eorwadwitk  Iks 
3o«8»— >witli  Ifllloi  sobms  ssd  ■hstlinil  anfacs  ;  vUfe  v 
likck  sad  seathed  wslkoTlhs  cldOTcioislcr  stfll  tmrcrsi^oov 
KHHuUiir  abof  s  ths  seens  of  dsMlatiQii.  Tet  even  kmU 
Valos  has  boea  bniy;  as  snaL  m  estoiiyg  «p  i^  nfigaa 
ijpis  and  ▼kdsnoe.  ifiitiaiiiwf  ofsr  titeaa  har  rigk  <i»fpffpil-j^rf 
vild-flotren,  and  dotfaing  tlie  ^uuHQj  AdeUm.  la  a  ibbe  tf 
bsaiity* 

Tmte  fires  onl j  ia  ths  mtmarf  of  Aa  past.  Abeadf  kr 
asms  begins  to  dksppsar  Ivom  tiM  sup.  Bat  sihe  wifl  over  kU 
herplassin  bistoiy;  snd  tnvollefs  ham  mmj-a  diabnitcte 
shall  long  repair  to  the  memorable  spot  where,  witlidzawB  fion 
the  tarmoil  of  the  world,  li?ed  and  died  the  greatest  monarch  cf 
the  sixteenth  centorj. 

*  The  most  coirioos,  aa  well  m  interesting:  account  of  Taste  in  its  present  dioF- 
dsted  state,  is  to  be  foand  in  Ford's  "  Handbook  of  Spain,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  ss**  SSi. 
(ed.  184ft,)  and  in  the  closing  pages  of  Stirling's  **  Cloister  life  of  Cnarln  V." 
The  rich  and  eloqaent  descriptions  of  both  these  writers  show  that  they  ver^ 
Inspired  in  fall  measure  by  the  genhu  loci. 
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bl^nueial  diOeuKia,  ii.i  iii  )b«P^ 
bi*  ioiot'Di  demuid^'  rJhwI  >t  Iho 
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S81 ;  relMae*  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  lanrifrrave  of  Hesne,  S8S  ;  his  hostile 
designu  a^nst  France.  388  ;  he  invests 
Metx,  3^9 ;  operatiors  o<  hi»  forces,  290 ; 
raises  the  siege  of  Metz,  292 ;  rum  of  his 
ftrmj,  S93 ;  his  financial  difficulties,  294  ; 
his  extensive  Ionises  in  Italj,  295 ;  in 
Hungary,  303 ;  his  marriafie  project*, 
31  > ,  312^  314  ;  his  resotution  to  abdicate, 
350;  his  motives  for  re»ignation,  351, 
353 ;  death  of  his  aged  mother,  353 ;  his 
abdication,  and  speech  on  the  occasion, 
354.  355  ;  he  resigns  the  crown  of  Spain, 
357;  renews  the  scheme  for  procuring 
the  succession  for  hi*  son,  367  :  he  em- 
barks for  Spain,  368;  and  arrives  at 
Taste,  the  place  of  his  retreat,  3/0  ;  his 
conduct  contracted  vtith  that  of  the  pope, 
ib.;  habiU  of,  during  his  retreat,  399> 
400;  death  of,  and  its  causes,  401 ;  his 
character  and  genius,  403—404  ;  review 
of  the  state  of  Europe  during  his  reign, 
413  et  »eq, ;  life  of,  after  his  abdication, 
437  et  seq  ;  forms  the  design  of  abdicat- 
ing the  throne  years  before  he  accom- 
plishes it,  44 1 ;  choice  of  Yuste  for  a 
residence,  443  ;  orders  a  mausion  to  be 
erected  at  Yuste,  443;  his  departure 
froBD  Brussels  for  Spain,  443,  444 ;  his 
household,  444;  meets  his  son  Philip, 
445 ;  lands  in  Spain,  446 ;  his  disappoint- 
ment at  his  reception,  447;  intrusts 
Quixada  with  the  care  of  his  illegitimate 
son,  Don  John  of  Austria,  450 ;  makes 
him  his  major-domo,  451 ;  his  reception 
at  Burgos  on  his  way  to  Yuste,  ib. ;  hi« 
meeting  with  his  grandson,  Don  Carlos, 
452;  his  slay  at  Vailadolid,  453;  his 
quarters  with  Rodrigo  de  Dueuas, 
455  ;  his  stay  with  Count  Oropesa,  457 ; 
preparations  for  him  at  Yuste,  459  ;  his 
interest  in  Philip's  war  against  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  460;  his  visitors,  461,  462;  his  in- 
ordinate appetite,  464,  465 ;  his  conse- 
quent gout,  467;  his  narrow  resources, 
409;  reduction  of  his  household,  ib.;  his 
raeeptiun  at  Yuste,  47)  ;  the  style  of  his 
resiaence,  4/3,  474;  his  wardrobe,  &c. 
476 ;  his  superstition,  477 ;  his  connois- 
aeurship  in  paintings,  and  patronage  of 
Titian,  4/8;  his  library,  479;  his  mode 
of  rewarding  his  chaniberlain,  Van  Male, 
482;  the  character  and  expenses  of  his 
household  at  Yuste,  482,  483  ;  his  habits, 
484,  490 ;  his  deference  to  his  confessor, 
486 ;  his  attention  to  mechanism,  487 ; 
his  attention  to  muoic,  488  ;  and  to  church 
ceremonies,  &c.  490,  493 ;  his  "  profes- 
sion" at  Yuste.  494 ;  his  health,  495  ;  his 
amusements,  498  ;  the  erroneous  opinion? 
prevalent  concerning  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  500;  Philip  II.  sends  Ruy  Gomes 
to  confer  with  him,  501  ;  he  promises  to 
assist  Philip  in  financial  matters,  502, 
503;  his  rage  at  the  abstraction  of  the 
bullion  tVum  the  public  store,  503,  504  ; 


his  rejoicin^r  over  the  rictorr  ftt  St.  QoIb- 
tin,  504  ;  is  overwhelnMd  with  applicanu 
for  hiB  influence  and  aid,  506  j  his  atten- 
tions to  Sepulveda  the  historian,  507, 
608 ;  his  freedom  from  vanity  illustntrd, 
808;  hia  anxiety  to  hear  from  Philip. 
509 ;  the  public  expectation  as  to  bii 
leaving  Yuste  for  acUve  life,  610;  qdrU 
his  conscience  aa  10  Navarre,  ».,  h» 
regret  at  the  unequal  terma  of  Phili'p't 
tn-aty  with  Pope  Paul  IV.  61;,  512;  hi» 
annoyances  from  his  neighboura  at  Cb>- 
cos,  614  ;  inatancea  of  hia  lenity,  ib. ;  to 
interference  to  prevent  his  daagliter 
Joanna  making  claim  to  the  regency  of 
Portugal,  516;  senda  an  envoy  to  mike 
claim  for  Don  Carloa,  ib. ;  eonhamtt  to 
havmg  written  hia  autobiography,  517; 
the  memoirs  destroyed  or  loat,  517,  518; 
receives  a  visit  from  his  siaters,  519;  h« 
feelings  upon  the  nevrs  of  the  fall  of 
Calais,  523;  death  of  hiaaiater,  theqoeen 
of  France,  524  ;  hia  affliction,  525 ;  «• 
wives  a  second  visit  from  hia  aiater  If S17. 
ib.  i  receives  the  newa  of  the  aceeptaoce 
of  his  resignation  of  the  empire.  526;  to 
renunciation  of  the  honoura  of  son- 
reignty,  538;  his  alarm  at  theapreadof 
the  Protestant  doctrinea,  ib.  ;  hia  mo«- 
ments  against  the  Proteefants,  52«,  589; 
his  intolerant  bigotry,  529  ;  hia  ill  health. 
531,  633  ;  celebrates  hia  own  obseqvlfe. 
533,  534  ;  the  Jeronymite  account  of  Ibc 
commencement  of  hia  fatal  illness,  5SS- 
538  ;  makes  a  codicil  to  hia  will.  539; 
pensions  his  attendanta,  ib. ;  his  Wttef 
intolerance  towards  Luther  and  the  here- 
tics, 640;  provides  for  his  burial-place, 
541 ;  progress  of  the  disorder.  643;  es- 
treme  unction,  543 ;  his  interview  wiiii 
Quixada.  ib.;  receives  the  sacrament, 
544 ;  attended  by  Carranxa,  and  by  Vil- 
lalva,  616;  his  death.  547;  the  appor- 
ance  of  his  body  after  death,  648;  the 
funeral  obsequies,  549.  65» ;  the  regeot 
Joanna  claims  his  personal  eflccta  551 ; 
his  obsequies  also  celebrated  at  Vailadolid 
and  elsewhere,  ib.;  the  impression  pio- 
duced  by  his  death,  ib.  ;  the  funeral  crie- 
monies  at  Brussels,     553;    his  remaiiu 

removed  to  the  Escorial,  554 5&Q. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  his  poUcy,'  L  71. 
72;  progress  of  royal  power  under,  74; 
first  exercises  a  monarchical  power,  128, 

1  Xjl  s 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  invades  Italy  i. 
82;  his  resources.  83,  84  j  his  auccMs. 
85 ;  takes  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  ib.;  hisreaourees  exhausted  89. 

Charles,  duke  of  Savoy.     See  Savoy.     ' 

Charters,  i.  26.  31 ;  historical  illu»tratinns 
of  the  granting  of,  480  et  sco.  no/«*, 
484,  486,  487,  et  »eq,  " 

Chastity,  clerical  compoaition  for  the  viola- 
tion  of,  i.  236. 

Chateaubriand,  Madame  de,  i.  S58. 


^ jct-«aFrinei>I.iiB<IOb>TlnV 

Bl ;  bla  poUcj,  18^1  hia  e"^  iaflueat 
TCT  Cbvlu  trim  dliuilihclieii  to  It 
Williuit.   IM 1  bis  isaucnn  lod  ti 


briitivi  rrhiiDii  ilFfrtded  bf  cbe  nnrthcm 
bkrinrlAdHinEu  iin  Ulihenu  nupprniitiua. 

btiiitiB  Cliu'ch,   the  out  eimviEBnt 
dscnina  bdd  in  cba  earl;  uga  or  tiic,  1. 


dlin./vnnfdinto  cfimmnnitiBi  and  muni- 

tlaeq-!  tlie  inha^jiiiinH  of,  flr>t  bfquin 

elitlcal  impdclaim,  tj  \  taaJalMimtal 
0p»ln,  laa,  9V9,  flSn,  riate;  ht«tvric«l 

ocU,  IH,  ««« i  liolriit  Dppoiitlon  nf  IhE 
iDperEml  cUtc«  oT  Gbtbibdj  La  the  "  ia- 
Icrira"  ptnpofed  bf  (Jbuta  V.,  ii.  sig, 
«0 ;  eoin»ilcd  to  uibiiiii.  iM.  all. 
Ikmeiil  VII,,  pope.  i.  Mgi  bii  oppndiinn 
to  the  BtfarmuHM,  3tO;  hii  imly  ol 

Iba  HdIt  Lnrui  ■gaioit  Ibe  aopenc, 
tmd  ihialtBi  Fnndi  [ram  hli  nuh.  3di  i 
nvia  |>ri»ner   hj  ibe   CdIdiidm.  ind 


(ratf  «tib  Bfflirbim,  wbich  ifaa  1 
niiiHi  to  (dKII,  a;»  I  pr '~  -'-' 

^7 1  bU  tiiitaicil«'lil^oi 


rjovi.,  bii   inof,  and   ditluoa  of  tbElr 
boulf,  i.  tSl.riDfir. 
^DlpperdoUnE'  '^  Auutinl  AutiipQit,  i. 


faiHi'uiintt  u'dei  no  Foil.  i.  afi],  IimI 
bcnHDH  mulcr  nf  Genoa.  1^1  -,  lulltKl 

CdIohob  fuuil]'.  i.  38yi  hli  lurboleDC 

3;d  (  dignded  bT  Clement,  173. 
:olnaIiM,   •uppoiien  of  llie    GhibdIinE 


blatoHcil  illuttntioiu  of ,  A I 

irlH  of  CiMlle  11 
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Confederacy,  European,  against  Charles, 
i.  3t>5. 

Confederation  of  the  German  bodr,  i.  138  ; 
tiniilar  to  the  Achwan  league,  ib. 

Confederate*  of  Smalkalde,  their  military 
derooDstrattonj  ii.  1&2;  overtures  of  the, 
101  ;  their  rejection  by  Charles,  l64 ; 
their  submission  to  the  emperor,  l6S, 
l63 ;  penalties  inflicted  on  the,  164  ;  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty  of  Pas»au,  281. 
£e«  Holy  League,  Smalkalde,  and  Pro- 
testants. 

Confession  of  Augsburp,  i.  413. 

Conrad,  count  of  Franconia,  elected  em- 
peror of  Germany,  i.  132. 

Conrad  in,  prince  of  Swabia,  pnt  to  death, 
i.  106. 

Conrtance  conforms  to  the  "  interim," 
and  renounces  its  municipal  privileges, 
ii.  223. 

Contolori,  Felix,  his  account  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  i.  220,  tiote. 

Cornelius,  Dr.,  consulting  physician  to 
Charles  V.,  ii.  538. 

Corporations,  i.  25,  29  ;  historical  illustra- 
tions of  their  origin  and  gprowth,  480  et 
seq.  note,  484, 485. 

Corsica,  conquered  by  the  French,  ii.  303. 

Cosmo,  the  nrat,  of  the  Sledici  family,  i. 
104.    See  Medici. 

Council.    See  General  Council. 

Courtnay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  ii.  312. 

Cranmer,  Abp.,  obtains  a  divorce  for 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  426. 

Crespy,  peace  between  Francis  and  Charles 
concluded  at,  ii.  109< 

Crimes,  clerical  composition  for,  i.  236. 

Crusades,  their  early  history,  i.  17»  their 
beneficial  effects  upon  society,  20,  21 ; 
their  influence  on  property,  21 ;  their 
commercial  effect,  22;  several  orders  of 
religious  knighthood  founded  during  the 
frenzy  of  the,  S6l,  362  ;  historical  proofs 
and  illustrations  of,  474  et  seq.  note. 


D. 


D'Albret,  John,  expelled  from  the  throne 
of  Navarre,  i.  l65;  takes  up  arms  in 
defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  257. 

D'Albret,  Henr^*,  prince  of  Navarre,  i. 
258 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  334. 

D'Alembcrt,  M.,  his  character  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  6l,  note. 

Dandelot,  Col.,  general  of  the  French  in- 
fantry, enters  St.  Quintin.  ii.  379. 

Dauphiu  of  France,  son  of  Francis  I., 
death  of,  ii.  22. 

Dauphin,  son  of  Henry  II.,  married  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  .393. 

De  Cruy,  Wni.     See  Chidvres. 

De  Croy,  William,  nephew  of  Chi^vres, 
made  archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Charles  V., 
i.  187 ;  indignation  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  appointment,  ib, ,-  death  of,  297. 


Denmark,  Charles's  negotUtion  vith,  L 
101 ;  sute  of,  during  the  reign  of  Chiiki 
V.   432. 

D»Eis<.  Gencnd,  killed,  ii.  301. 

Diana  of  Poictiers,  mistress  of  Heniy  XL. 
u.  347 ;  aids  in  pciVsuading  him  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Paul  IV.,  ib.;  iaihca 
Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  VauoeUa, 

*lO«Js 

Dinant,  capture  of.  ii.  317. 

Dominicans  intrusted  vkith  the  sale  of  ii* 

dulgences,  i.  230. 
Doria,  Andrew,  the  first  naval  officer  of  iki 

age,  i.   387;    his    hig^  character,  905; 

revolts  against  the  French,  396;  briifi 

relief  to  Naples,  397;   captures  Gcom. 


fleet  sent  against  Tunis,  445  ;  his  adrice 
to  Charles  V.  rejected,  ii,  74 :  compeU 
Borbarossato  raise  the  siege  of  NiccQl! 
his  return  to  Genoa  after  the  consiiincr 
of  Fiesco,  177.  * 

Doria,  Gianetino,  designed  by  his  gifst* 
uncle,  Andrew,  to  succeed'  him  in  iba 
government  of  Genoa,  ii.  168;  sista  is 
the  msurrection  under  Fiesco,  174. 

Du  Prat,  Chancellor,  his  venal  character, 
i.  306. 

Duellinic.  i.  S6,  392  ;  historical  illustratioBi 
of,  491  et  seq.  note  ;  iu  prevalence  is 
various  nations,  493. 

Dunkirk  taken  by  storm,  ii.  394. 

D'  Urbino,  duke,  commander  of  the  ItaUas 
forces,  marches  to  the  relief  of  Rome.!. 
380;  but  retires,  381. 

Duren  taken  by  assault,  ii.  91, 


E. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  their  origin,  i.  43; 
their  constitution,  49 ;  pruRress  of  their 
usurpation,  ib. ;  historical  illastratioas 
of,  504  et  seq.  7tote;  6IQ  et  seq. 

Ecclesiastical  rule,  its  defectsc,  i*  09,  IM; 
oppressions  of,  in  Germany,  237'  M, 
et  seq. 

Ecclesiastical  reservation,  one  of  the  aiti- 
cles  contoined  in  the  •*  recess  of  Aun- 
burg,"  ii.  341.  ^ 

Ecclesiastics,  Romish,  their  improvemeBt 
in  morals  since  the  Reformation  ii,  4S8. 

Eccius  of  Augsburg  endeavours  to  refute 
Luther,  i.  220 ;  a  manager  of  the  con- 
ference at  the  diet  of  Worms   ii.  66 

Egmont,  Count  of,  general  of'sp'anisli 
cavalry,  n.  378;  defeats  Mareschal  de 
Termes,  394,  395.  ««*-•. 

Ehrenberg,  castle  of,  captured  by  Priaee 
Maurice,  ii.  267. 

Eleanora  of  Portugal  pays  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  the  emperor,  at  Yuste  ii  51Q* 
her  meeting  with  her  daughter  the  la^ 
fanta,  520,  521 ;  her  death,  324, ' 
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-  Electorate  of  Germany,  i.  140,  141. 

•Elector*  of  Germany,  atseinbly  of  the, 
195;  elect  Charles  V.  as  emperor,  198. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Englana,  her  acces- 
sion, ii.  405 ;  her  friendship  courted  by 
Henry  of  France  and  Philip  of  Spun, 
405,  406  ;  her  cautious  policy,  407.  408  { 
agrees  to  articles  of  peace,  409  ;  hec  po- 
litical views,  410. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  158. 

-Empire.    See  Germany. 
.  lEnfranchisement,  the  people  acquire  liberty 
by,  i.  30. 

Enghien,  Duke,  slain  at  St.  Quintin,  ii. 
.      378. 

..iEifGLAND,  trade  and  manufactures  estab* 
lished  in,  i.  62 ;  policy  of,  337,  338 ;  early 
commerce  of,  522,  note.  At  war  with 
France,  ii.  113;  declares  war  against 
France  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  375;  makes  peace  with  France, 
409 — 411 ;  state  of,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  v.,  420  etseq.-,  her  national  and 
foreign  policy,  421, 422 ;  her  transactions 
with  France  and  Germany,  ptussiin.  See 
Henry  VIII.,  Francis,  and  Charles. 

.f  nguien,  Count,  a  prince  of  Bourbon,  ii. 
93 ;  his  gallantry,  102 ;  gains  the  victory 
of  Cerisoles,  103. 

.Enriques,  Don  Fadrique,  appointed  regent 
of  Castile,  i.  284. 

.Erasmus,  his  strictures  on  the  errors  of  the 
Church  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  i. 
247 ;  his  connection  with  Luther,  248. 

Ernesc  of  Bruaswick,  ii.  192. 

Escorial,  the  remains  of  the  royal  family 
gathered  by  Philip,  and  entombed  in  the, 
ii.  554. 

Espemay,  capture  of,  ii.  lOS. 

Espionage,  the  system  of  the  Jesuits,  ii. 
56. 

Essek,  battle  of,  ii.  26. 

.Europe,  eifects  of  the  Roman  power  on 
the  state  of,  i.  2 ;  origin  of  the  present 
political  system  of,  9 ;  state  of,  from  the 
7th  to  the  1 1th  century,  13 ;  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  on,  13,  14;  martial  spirit 
of,  39,  40;  social  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress of,  43;  state  of,  at  the  period  of 
discovering  the  code  of  Justinian,  49, 60 ; 
influence  of  commerce  in.  58 ;  confeidera- 
tion  of,  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  91, 103 ; 
and  its  results,  93 ;  state  of,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.,  94.— Position  of, 
during  Charles's  reigu,  ii.  413  et  seq.; 
review  of  the  House  of  Austria,  4l6,  417 ; 
of  France,  418—420 ;  of  England,  420 
-^22 ;  of  the  reformation  in,  and  its  con* 
sequences,  423 — 425  ;  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff»,  426, 427 ;  of  the  moral  improvement 
in,  429;  of  Venice,  429;  of  Tuscany, 
430;  of  Savoy,  431 ;  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, 432;  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  432,  433.  . 

European  States,  their  resources,  i.  65;  I 
their  affairs  at  first  entirely  distinct,  67.  ] 


Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  murdered  by  Bar- 
barossa,  i.  441. 

Excommunication,  papal,  issued  against 
Luther,  i.  228 ;  severity  of  papal  excom- 
munications, SISQ. 

Expectative  graces  of  the  papal  Church,  i. 
242. 


F. 


Faith,  the  emperor  prepares  a  system  to 
serve  as  a  rule  of,  ii.  214 ;  the  "  interim," 
214,  215;  contests  of,  330. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  raised  to  the  papal 
throne,  i.  427. 

Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  ii.  17s. 

Farnese,  Octavio,  ii.  30;  commander  of 
the  Italian  auxiliaries  against  the  confe- 
derates of  Germany,  151 ;  endeavours  to 
surprise  Parma,  225 ;  makes  overtures  to 
the  emperor,  ib. ;  placed  in  possession  of 
Parma  by  Julius  III.,  227 ;  the  pope's 
hostility  to,  241 ;  with  the  emperor's  co- 
operation the  pope  sends  troops  against 
him,  242,  243 ;  forms  an  idliance  with 
Henry  II.  of  France,  ib.;  repels  the  papal 
invaders  from  Parma,  244. 

Farnese,  Peter  Lewis,  son  of  Paul  III.,  ii* 
121  ;  vested  with  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  ib. ;  his  violent  animosity 
against  the  emperor,  2U7  ;  is  assassinated 
by  Goncaga,  208. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  i.  79; 
they  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  122  ; 
their  schemes  for  abridging  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  123 ;  causes  of  Ferdinand's 
acoeasion  to  regal  power,  152 ;  jealous  of 
his  son-in-law  Philip,  153. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  appointed  regent  of 
Castile  on  the  death  ot  his  wife  Isabella, 
i.  155 ;  acknowledged  by  the  cortes,  t^.; 
his  contests  with  Archduke  Philip,  156 
etseq.;  his  policy,  157,  158;  married  to 
the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  158 ;  signs  a 
treaty  with  Archduke  Philip,  159;  the 
DobiUty  of  Castile  declare  against  him, 
160  ;  he  resigns  the  regency  of  Castile, 
and  retires  to  Aragon,  10  i ;  on  the  death 
of  archduke  Philip  he  becomes  a  compe- 
titor for  the  regency,  163  ;  made  regent, 
164;  his  acquisition  of  territory,  l65 ; 
his  jealousy  of  his  grandson  Charles,  166; 
his  death,  167. 

Ferdinand  of  Castile,  second  son  of  Philip 
and  Joanna,  and  brother  of  Charies  V., 
birth  of,  i.  154 ;  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  166 ; 
this  arrangement  reversed,  and  Charles  V. 
left  sole  heir,  167;  removed  from  Gua- 
dalupe to  Madrid,  I72 ;  sent  to  Germany, 
187 ;  elected  king  of  Hungary,  381 ;  his 
high  qualities,  41 6  ;  chosen  lung  of  the 
Romans,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
417. — His  agreement  with  John  Zapol 
Scaepus  for  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  ii,  68  ;  who  afterwards  mar* 
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riet,  and  breaks  the  treaty,  69 ;  demaadt 
the  kingdom  of  the  regents,  ib, ;  laisea 
an  araqr  aftainat  them,  70 ;  ia  defeated, 
71  ;  proposes  to  Solymaa  to  b«rtd  Uun- 
gmtj  subject  to  tribute,  7S;  Solyatao 
Oifeatens  to  drive  him  from  the  towns  he 
stili  held,  ib. ;  his  concessions  to  the 
Protestants,  97 ;  rigorous  treatment  of 
his  Bohemisn  stthject*.  SOS ;  overthrows 
their  liberties,  204  ;  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  238  ;  Charies's  proposition  to, 
for  securing  the  succession,  238,  239 ;  hb 
conciliating  manners,  240;  invited  by 
Martinuzai  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  253 ;  the  queen  is  coinpeUed 
to  renounce  it  in  his  favour,  2S4 ;  jealous 
of  llartinussi  he  procures  his  asaassina* 
tioD,  SSft,  356 ;  meeto  Maurice  at  the 
congress  of  Passau,  274 ;  his  negotiations 
for  peace,  278 — 282 ;  opens  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  332;  alarm  caused  by  his 
speech,  333,  335;  his  policy,  335; 
aasembles  the  electors  of  Francfort,  and 
lays  before  them  the  instrument  whereby 
the  imperial  crown  had  been  transferred 
to  him,  390 ;  he  is  elected  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  ^. ;  his  eketion  disputed  by  the 
pope,  391. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  i.  105. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  his  possessions  restored 
b^  Adrian  VI.,  i.  302;  Charles  allows 
him  to  retain  sil  his  dominions,  408. 

Feudal  system  of  Europe,  its  ori^,  i.  10; 
its  effects  upon  aru,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion, 14,  15;  of  Spain,  380;  of  Germany, 
356;  dissatisfaction  with,  and  contests 
thence  arising,  356  et  9eq. ;  its  history  and 
progress  interesting  to  all  European 
nations,  463,  note ;  general  dissertation 
00, 463—469  et  seq.  note;  the  servi,  469, 
note}  the  villani  and  the  freemen,  470, 
note. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  on  which 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  had  their 
meeting,  i.  212  ;  feats  of  the,  213,  note. 

Ftene,  John  de,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  cou- 
dudes  a  treaty  between  Henry  II.  and 
Prince  Maurice,  ii.  267. 

Fiasco,  John  Lewis,  count  of  Lmragna,  his 
character,  ii,  168 ;  proposes  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Dnria,  I69 ;  joiifs  with 
Verina,  ib.;  his  studied  dissimulation, 
170 ;  makes  known  his  plan  to  his  fol- 
lowers, 172  ;  he  parts  with  his  wife,  173 ; 
he  captures  the  galleys,  174 ;  lalla  over- 
board, and  is  drowned,  175. 

Ilesco,  Jerome,  hts  blunder  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Genoa,  ii.  174,  17S;  captured, 

177. 
Fiessen,  town  of,  ii.  267. 
Fines,  payment  of,  i.  48 ;  as  aatisfactioo  for 

injuries,  503  et  »eq.  naie. 
Fire,  ordeal  by,  i.  38. 
Flanders,  Charles  V.  deprived  of»  by  the 

parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  S3. 
Flemings,  their  venality  in  Castile,  i.  180, 


rowui  01   ine  monarchical  gofoawt 
1,  128 ;  reatrictiona  on  the  nAmn* 
Ite  crown,   129,  ISO;  the  vtAmmtil 
'ana,    131;     catera    into    a  tntfy^ 


181;  tbeir  estenaive  commeree,  18: 
their  influence  over  Charles  V..  185. 18&' 
Their  reaistance  to  Francis  I.,  iLS3;6- 
miasal  of  the.  l6s  ;  defeat  the  Vmi 
near  Oimvelinea,  3|M. 

Florence,  eooatitiition  of,  I.  104. 

FlorentiDea»  declare  tfaemsclvea  a  fret  il* 
i.  385 ;     enter    into    the   cenfi ' 
against  Charlee,  387 ;  oppoae  the 
tion  of  the  Medici,  408. 

Fonaeea,  Antonio  de,  appmatad  to 
Segovia,  i.   378;    deatroya   iUHuM 
Campo,  ib, 

Fontarahia  loet  to  tbe  Freneii,  i.  311 

FaAMCB,  effect  of  political  combtaaHi«i 
i.  70 ;  her  military  atrenfth,  71;  «*•" 
stoB  of  royal  prerogative  in,  7*  f^'^J 
anocnt  novemnaent  and  laws  tC  » 
conatitu^on  and  govemnMnt  d,  Vi 
power  of  tbe  general  eaaembHw  wit 
the  different  raeee  of  Uags,  IV,  » 
growth  of  the  monarchicu  gofOMHB' 

m,  '-^ '    •  -         •   —' 

the 
Paris, 

alliance  with  Charlee  V.  181, 181;  ^f 
agunst,  202  ;  Henry  VIII.  ded«a« 
againat,  S7S ;  invaded   by  the  U^ 
273 ;  her  coaata  ravaged,  ib,;  ianbd^ 
tbe   Bngli»h    and    Flemiah  nadir  Ik 
duke  of  Suffolk,  311  ;  public  ditaMn*^ 
312 ;  the  French  abandon  the  MihiA 
313,  314;    atripped  of  her  Italiai  »* 
sessions,  and  left  without  an  allyhikt 
country,  314  ;  invaded  by  Charles  aWif' 
auccess,   824,   3S5;   the  imperial  fa» 
retreat  from,    sss ;    invadea  Ital^.  *• 
her  forces  ruined  in  the  Milaness  ui* 
Naples,  400;  the  varkma  nrpimiSmi 
property  in,   464-~468,  note;  _ 
illustrations  of    her    early  goferatf* 
532  et  seq.  note  ;  537  et  seg^Sihtt^ 
possession  of  Savoy,  u.  8,  9 ;  inndi**' 
Charlea,  15;    hia  brilliant  impfiii  ^ 
his  journey  through.  48;  renews  hM^- 
ties  with  Charlea,  80,  83  2  her  ^^. 
strength,  84 ;  operationa  of  lier  fbmi.fi: 
her  rupture  with  Henry  VIII„  88}  *» 
military  operationa  in  the  Lu  m  C jaati* 
90;  atwarwith  Kngland,  U2;theB» 
phm'a  disaatiaCaction  at  the  peace  e^ 
Charlea,  113;  at  war  with  thteaff' 
under  Henry  II.,  9(k,  SOft;  mimu^ 
the  qoMn  of  Hungary,  273 ;  bosdh*' 
signs  of  Charles  againat,  380 ;  eatsnii* 
a  truce  with    Spain,  337-   at  war  ai^ 
Philip,  371   et  emq,;    BMlaad  dida* 
war    agaiMt,    374;    operatioos  af  1« 
troops  under  the   duke  of   Quiet,  ah* 
captures  Calaia  and  other  plafri.  X' 
389;  makes  peace  with   England,  tit" 
411;   progreas  of,    during  the  icfB «' 
Charles,  418  et  eeq.     See  FrancbMO^ 
Henry  II. 

FaAifcis  I.  king  of  France,  i.  I9t;  »» 
treaty  of  aUiauce  with  Charlea  V.,  1^ 
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182 ;  demands  the  restitution  of  Navarre, 
188 ;  enters  into  a  competition  with 
Charles  fur  the  empire,  190i  191 1  205,  et 
aeq. ;  views  of  other  reigning  potentates 
respectintr  it,  192, 193 ;  opposed  by  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  254,255;  his  Italian 
administration,  263 ;  Leo  X.  declares  war 
against,  264 ;  progress  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  becomes  engaged,  266  et  iteq. ; 
Henry  VIII.  declares  war  against,  27*2 ; 
is  lett  without  a  sinale  ally,  304 ;  the 
duke  of  Bourhon*s  conspiracy  against, 
805  et  seq.;  his  attack  on  Milan,  .90H, 
309 ;  defeated  in  his  attempts  upon  Bur- 

fundy  and  Guienne,  812;  termination  of 
is  campaign  of  1523,  Ut.f  abandons  the 
Milane«e,  314;  his  precautious  against 
Charles's  threatened  invasion,  325;  he 
resolves  to  invade  Italy,  8:26 ;  he  besieges 
Pavia,  328 ;  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  333 ;  and  taken  prisoner,  ZM ; 
consternation  caused  therebv  throughout 
France,  336 ;  conditions  for  his  liberation, 
341 ;  is  carried  ro  Spain,  342 ;  conveyed 
to  Bfadrid,  and  there  detained  a  prisoner, 
ib. ;  his  treatment,  347,  348 ;  negotia- 
tions  for  his  release,  350  ;  he  resolves  to 
abdicate,  ih. ;  signs  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
for  his  release,  Ho  1  ;  its  bard  conditions, 
352 ;  his  liberation,  354 ;  his  arrival  on 
the  French  territories,  ib. ;  his  6ri>t  mea- 
sures,  363;  forms  a  league  against  the 
emperor,  S64;  the  pope  absolves  him 
fimn  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ib. ;  the  mes- 
sage he  receives  from  Charles,  866 ;  his 
preparations  for  war,  367  ;  invadas  Italy, 
387 ;  receives  overtures  of  peace,  890 ;  he 
sends  a  personal  challenge  to  the  empe- 
ror, 391  ;  his  forces  being  driven  from  the 
Milanese  and  Naples  he  sues  for  peace, 
400  ;  concludes  the  peace  of  Cambiay  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  403  ;  loses  his  reputation 
and  the  confidence  of  Europe,  ib.;  his 
policy,  424  ;  his  iiiterx'iew  wiih  the  l)ope, 
425. — He  engages  in  a  new  war  with 
Charles,  ii.  2  et  aeq.;  his  unsuccessful 
negotiations  with  the  Germsn  Protes- 
tants, 4,5;  his  public  profession  of  faith, 
and  cruel  intolerance,  5 ;  his  military  ope- 
rations, iff. ;  his  occupation  of  Sav«ty,  7 ; 
his  new  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  9» 
10;  challenged  by  Charles  in  a  consis- 
tonr  at  I?oine,  12,  13;  his  territories  in- 
Taded  by  Charles,  14, 15,  18;  his  plan  of 
defence,  1 7 ;  intrusts  its  execution  to 
Montmorency,  18  ;  his  troops  are  victori- 
ous over  Charles,  19;  his  joy  at  his  good 
fortune,  22  ;  embittered  by  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  ib. ;  he  suspends  hostili- 
ties. 24  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Holyman 
of  Turkey,  2t> ;  enters  into  a  truce  Mt 
Nice,  vS;  concludes  a  peace,  29;  his 
friendly  interview  with  Charles,  29,  30 ; 
rejects  the  offer  of  submission  from  the  ; 
Gantnis,  45 ;  grants  perniissitm  to  Charles  1 
to  pass  through  France,  48  ;  his  meetiug  J 


with  Charles  at  Chatelherault.  ib.;  re- 
newal of  hostilities  with  Charles,  80  et 
eeq.;  his  confederates,  83;  bis  military 
strength,  84 ;  operations  of  his  forces, 
85  ;  his  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign. 86 ;  negotiates  with  Holyman,  89 ; 
his  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  90, 
91 ;  gains  ue  battle  of  Cerisoln,  103  ;  his 
operations  ia  the  Low  Countries,  i04; 
concludes  a  peace  at  Crespy,  1C9,  llO; 
at  wsrwith  England,  112;  the  dauphin '« 
dissatisfsction  at  the  peace  with  Charles, 
113  ;  jealous  o«  the  emperor,  178;  endea- 
vours to  form  alliances  aicainst  him,  179t 
180 ;  his  death,  181 ;  reflecnons  on  his 
character,  182 ;  comparison  between  him 
and  Charles,  183,  184. 

Franciscans,  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences in  Switzerland,  i«  827> 

Francfort,  convention  of,  ii.  38 ;  fine  im* 
posed  upon,  by  the  emperor,  163. 

Fiederic  II.  of  Naples,  i.  105,  107. 

Frederick,  duke  of  Staaony.    See  Saxony. 

Frederick  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  '8S. 

Fregosi,  faction  of  the,  at  Genoa,  i.  272, 
273. 

French,  defeated  at  Bicocca,  i.  270. 

Friburgh,  canton  of,  seises  the  possessions 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ii.  8,  9. 


O. 


Gachard,  Af..  his  researches  in  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  ii.  86. 

Gantuis.    See  Ghent* 

Gasca,  Don  Pedro  de  la,  his  hospitality  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  451. 

Gattinara,  chancellor,  i.  348. 

Gaxtclu,  secretar?  to  Charles  V.,  his  salary, 
ii.  483 ;  named  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  emperor's  will,  550. 

General  Council  of  Germany,  Luther's  ap- 
peal to  the,  i.  226 ;  proposed  by  Adrian, 
to  settle  religious  difterences,  318 ;  ne- 
gotiations respecting,  422 ;  negotiationil 
tor,  in  Germany,  ii.  85,  36 ;  dissolved  by 
Paul  III.,  222. 

General  of  the  Jesuits,  his  system  ef  es* 
piooage,  ii.  66. 

Geneva,  renounces  its  itllegiance  to  Charles 
duke  of  Siavoy,  ii.  7;  recovers  its  Ii* 
beny,  8. 

Genoa,  captured  by  Colonna,  i.  S71  ;  by 
Lautrec,  387 ;  by  Doria,  398 ;  and  restored 
to  liberty,  .^99 ;  history  of  the  conspiracy 
in,  ii.  167  et  setf. ;  attack  on  the  city, 
174  ;  failure  of  tike  cons{)iracy,  178. 

George,  duke  nf  Saxony.    See  Saxony. 

George  of  Mecklenburg.  See  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Gerinaine  de  Foix,  married  to  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  i.  158. 

Germanada,  an  association  formed  at  Va- 
lencia, i.  S02,  29'< ;  defeated  aid  broltea' 
up  by  the  nobles,  299> 
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OcKMAKT,  and  the  Oerxa.ii  Empieb,  its 
early  history,  i.  131  et  *eq.;  Otho  the 
Great,  ISi;  its  contentions  with  the 
popes,  134 ;  decline  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, 13& ;  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  137,  138 ;  imperial  cham- 
ber of^  138,  547 ;  ii*  281 ;  the  Germanic 
confederation,  i.  138 ;  defects  in  Uie  con- 
stitution of,  139 ;  limited  power  of  the 
emperors,  ift. ;  the  electorate,  140 ;  causes 
of  dissension,  141 ;  its  want  of  concord 
and  uniformity,  142;  disputes  for  tiie 
empire  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  190  et 
iteq, ;  assembling  of  the  electors  of,  196 ; 
Charles  chosen  emperor  of,  198;  and 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  213 ;  pro- 
^^ss  of  the  Reformation  in,  329  et  seq, ; 
ecclesiastical  oppression  in,  237,  240  et 
stfq.}  tranquillity  of,  315;  progress  of 
the  Reformtttion  in,  316  et  seq.;  dis- 
tracted state  of,  355 ;  feudal  institutions 
of,  356;  insurrections  in,  356  et  seq.; 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  382, 
:JS3 ;  state  of,  on  Charles's  visit  to,  409  ; 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in,  429 — 436 ; 
ancient  state  of  society  in,  458,  459, 
note;  progress  of  the  feudal  system  in, 
468,  twtc  i  progress  of  cities  and  muni- 
cipal government  in,  484,  nntc;  practice 
of  private  war  in,  498,  note ;  historical 
illustrations  of  the  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  revenue  of  the  empire,  542  et  seq. 
note ;  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  em- 
perors, 544  et  seq. ;  establishment  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  54(i. — Protestants  of, 
refuse  to  assist  Francis  I.,  ii.  5 ;  the  Ger- 
mans defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Essek, 
26 ;  progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  28 
*'t  seq. ;  Charles  directs  his  attention  to 
the  religious  disputes  in,  65 ;  the  Germans 
defeated  bySolyman  at  Buda,71 ;  review 
of  the  affairs  of,  147 ;  Charles's  schemes 
respecting,  114  ;  agitated  by  Henry  duke 
of  Brunswick,  121;  religious  contentions 
in,  136  et  seq.;  the  emperor  suspends 
his  operations  in,  177;  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  emperor's  exaetions  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand's  encroachments, 
202,  203 ;  the  Germans  treated  as  a  con- 
quered people,  202,  203,  205 ;  reduced  to 

.  submission  by  Charles,  222;  state  of 
parties  in,  276;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
profound  tranquillity,  331,  332;  Ferdi- 
nand elected  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
390 ;  general  progress  of,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles,  416;  the  Reformation 
in,  and  its  consequences,  423  et  seq. 

Ghent,  the  birthplace  of  Charles  V.,  i.  151. 

.  — Insurrection  at,  ii,  43,  44 ;  the  Gantois 
offer  submission  to  France,  45  ;  their 
proposals  rejected,  46 ;  Charles  V.  takes 
forcible  possession  of  the  city,  and  exacts 
the  severest  vengeance,  50 ;  loses  all  her 
municipal  privileges  and  immunities, 
tb. 


Ghibellines.   factloaa  of  the,  i.  108,  »: 

supported  by  the  Colonnas.  ^. 
Giron,  I>oa  Pedro  de,  gmieral  of  theCiii> 

Imn  junta,  i.  288  ;  his  character aadw 

conduct,  289  ;  his  resignatioa,  ib. 
Golden  Bull  of  Germany,  i.  140. 
Goletta,  a  fort  near  Tunis,  taken  byCknk 

i.  446,  447. 
Gomes,  Ruy,  sent    by  Philip  II.  t»  ki 

father,  at  Yuste,  ii.  501,  502. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  styled  "TheG* 

Captain,*'  i.  107;  hU  successes.  151. 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  ii.  208;»fc 

m  the  murder  of  Peter  Famese.  W9. 
Gonzalez  MS.  account  of  the  diieofBT<( 

the,  ii.  437,  438. 
Goslar,  city    defended  by  the  elector  i 

Saxony,  ii.  97.   . 
Goths,  take   possession  of  Spab,  L  Itfi 

expeUed  by  the  Moors,   lit;  dMirk«> 

rible  cruelties,  454 — 457.  note, 
Gottffier,  the  plenipotentiary  of  FitodiU 

i.  181.  ' 

Government,    early   improTcmeat  0^  ■ 

Europe,  i.  15,  16. 
Grandees  of  Spain,  their  privileges,  ii.  41* 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  prime  mem 

ofCharles,  ii.  262.  ^ 

Gravelines,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  it  * 
Gray,  Lady  Jane,  executed,  ii.  314. 
Greek  and  Roman  author*,  study  of,  IV^ 
Gregory  VII.  Pope,  his  political  ssn^ 

tion,  i.  134  ;  his  rupture  with  HcwflT. 

of  Germany,  ib.  ;  historical  iilnitftfai 

of,  135,  542,  note. 
Grievances,  list  of,  asainst  the  Moal  9h 

i.  319.  ^^ 

Cropper,  canon  of  Cologne,  a  manuar«[ 

the  conference  at  the  diet  of  Worw,  i> 

65 ;    supposed   author  of  a  treatitt  9- 

tended  to  reconcile  the  ProteataauM^ 

Catholics,  66. 

Guasto,  marquis  del,  defeated  and  tak* 
prisoner  by  Doria,  i.  394 ;  the 


commander  against  Tunis,  445 ;  » 
pointed  governor  of  Milan,  ii.  1I|J- 
feated  and  wounded  at  the  bafllttl 
Cerisoles,  103. 

Gueldres,  the  duke  of  Cleves  renooieai' 
pretensions  to  the  dudiy  of,  ii.  92. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  two  ncitte' 
tions  of,  i.  108,  135. 

Guicciardini,  the  historian,  his  seeooattf 
the  sale  of  indui^enees,  i.  sst,  «•»: 
governor  of  Reggio,  264 . 

Guise,  Francis  Lorrain,  duke  of,  amoiitoi 
to  the  command  of  the  army  fbrdie^ 
fence  of  Metz,  ii.  S87 ;  his  hetoie  «» 
duct,  288---292 ;  hU  generosity  to  tte«k 
and  wounded,  293  ;  his  bravery  at  BeBli. 
318;  advises  an  alliance  with  Paal  V- 
347 ;  comnwinder  of  the  French  tnm 
agamst  Phihp  II.,  370,  371 ;  enters  B««. 
372;  his  operations  in  Iialy,  373 ;  ia  tti 
Low  Countries,  374  ;  T«caUed  from  It^. 
382;    operations    of   the    French  atff 
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under,  387,  393 ;  invests  Calais,  388 ;  and 

captures  it  with  other  places,  390. 
'    Oais«,  Marjr  of,  married  to  James  V.  of 

Scotland,  ii.  S3. 
'    Gnisnes,  captured  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  ii. 
>       389. 
Gasman,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  ii.  390, 

391. 
Gosman,  Don  Fadrique,  an  envoy  firom 

Queen  Joanna,  ii.  515. 


H. 


Haguenau,  diet  held  at,  ii.  65. 
Ham,  besieged  by  Philip  II.  ii.  382. 
flames,  captured  by  the  duke  of  Giuse,  ii. 

389. 

Hanseatic  league,  formation  of  the,  i. 
61 ;  a  powei^l  commercial  confederucy, 
622,  note. 

Haro,  Condu  de,  appointed  to  command 
the  forces  against  the  junta,  i.  289 ;  effects 
a  junction  ot'  forces,  293 ;  defeats  Fadilla, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  291. 

Bascen.Aga,  the  governor  of  Algiers,  his 
piracies,  ii.  73;  expedition  planned  by 
Charles  against  him,  7*$  78 ;  he  deter- 
mines  to  defend  himself,  76 ;  his  troops 
fall  on  the  emperor's  army  when  over- 
whelmed  by  a  great  storm,  76,  77 »  ba- 
rasses  the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  the 
invading  force,  77. 

Rayradin.    See  Barbarossa. 

Heideck,  count,  ii.  248. 

Heldo,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Charles  V. 
attends  the  pope's  nuncio  to  Smalkaldc, 
ii.  37. 

Benry  II.  king  of  France,  the  political 
advantages  gained  by  him,  ii.  243 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Ocuvto  Farnese  of  Par- 
ma, ib.;  be  protests  against  the  council 
of  Trent,  244 ;  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
Prince  Maurice  against  Charles  V.,  257, 
S58 ;  publishes  a  manifesto  against  the 
emperor,  in  which  he  styles  himself  the 
"  Protector  of  the  liberties  of  Germany," 
264;  takes  the  field  with  a  numerous 
army,  260 ;  captures  Mets,  and  advances 
towards  Alsace,  ib. ;  invades  Alsace,  and 
threatens  Strasburg,  373;  invades  the 
Low  Countries,  377 ;  inconsistency  of  i 
his  conduct,  28*2 ;  his  precautions  against 
the  designs  of  Charles,  287;  is  alarmed 
at  the  English  alliance,  317;  carries  on 
his  operations  against  Charles  in  the  Low 
Countries,  317^1  neq,;  Pope  Paul  IV. 
proposes  an  alliance,  346;  which  is  ac- 
cepted, 348;  negotiates  a  truce  with 
Philip,  358;  persuaded  by  the  pope's 
legate  to  sian  a  new  league  with  the 
pope,  363;  his  defensive  measures  after 
the  defeat  at  St.  Quentin,  581 ;  recalls 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  383;  endea- 
vours, but  in  vain,  to  gain  the  aid  of 
Scotland,  39.!;  marries  the  dauphin  to 


the  queen  of  Scots,  393;  his  troops  de- 
feats at  Gravelin<4,  394 ;  he  takes  the 
field  against  Philip,  395 ;  enters  into  ne- 
ffotiatiuns  for  peace,  396;  courts  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  405,  406 ; 
agrees  to  articles  of  peace,  409,  412;  his 
political  views,  409«  410 ;  death  of,  412. 

Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  rup- 
ture with  pope  Gregory  VII.,  i.  134; 
historical  illustrationa  of  the  history  of, 
542,  note. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  tried  bv  his  nobIes> 
and  ignominiously  deposed,  i.  115;  a 
weak  and  vicious  prince,  132,  152. 

Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  detains 
Philip  and  Joanna  of  Spain,  i.  I60. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  puts  in  his  elaink 
for  the  German  empire,  1.  194 ;  the  great 
advantages  he  possessed,  207,  208;  his 
character  and  poliev,  VtQ ;  bin  favourite 
minister.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  309,  310 ;  his 
reception  of  Charies  V.,  211  ;  his  inter- 
view with  Francis  I.  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  212 ;  writes  an  answer  to 
Luther.  252 ;  receives  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  253;  he  favours 
Charles  against  Francis  I.,  254,  255 ; 
congress  of  Calais  held  under  his  media- 
tion, 261 ;  his  policy,  262,  263 ;  declares 
war  against  France,  272 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles,  273 ;  his  troops  invade 
the  country,  ib. ;  his  reckless  profusion 
impoverishes  the  nation,  311  ;  his  policy 
after  the  batrle  of  Pavia,  336,  338 ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  rfg^nt  of  France, 
342 ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Francis,  364 ; 
his  motives,  ib. ;  sues  for  a  divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  385 ;  obtains  a 
divorce  through  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
426;  and  mames  Anne  Boleyn,  t'A. ;  the 
papal  see  declares  against  his  divorce, 
ib.;  he  abolishes  the  papal  power  in 
England,  427;  his  capricious  persectfr- 
tions,  t&.— He  refuses  to  aid  Francis,  ii. 
3;  his  friendship  courted  by  Charles, 
34;  his  policy,  8J ;  his  negotiations 
with  Charles,  87,  88 ;  his  rupture  with 
Scotland  ami  France,  8S,  90  ;  sends  forces 
to  Charles,  92 ;  his  resentment  against 
France,  101  ;  besieges  Boulogne,  106 ; 
compels  its  surrender,  113 ;  continues  at 
war  with  France,  ib. 

Henry  of  Saxony,  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, i.  133. 

Henry,  duke  of  Branswick,  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  ii.  97* 

Henry,  duke  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony. 

Henry  d'Albret,  prince  of  Navarre,  i.  258. 
Setfd'Albret. 

Herman,  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  ii.  118;  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms, tb. 

Hesden,  capture  of,  ii.  301. 

Hesse,  landgrave  of,  enters  his  protest 
agunst  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires, 
i.  411.— The  emperor's  negotiations  with» 
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ii.  195«  196;  hiB  attHniwrioa,  IfiS}  is 
treacherouHly  detained  an  a  pritoner, 
•2»n  ;  exactions  and  inaulta  to  which  he  it 
expoetd,  201,  202;  Charlea  refiuea  to 
liberate  him,  215;  offers  to  eomply  inth 
the  **  interim"  of  Charles,  in  hopes  of 
-obtaining  his  liberty,  218 ;  hia  liberation 
attemptMJ,  237;  demands  of  several 
princes  of  Germany  for  his  liberation, 
*2&9 ;  remonKtrances  sgainu  his  unjust 
treatment,  262  ;  receives  his  liberty,  %SS. 

Hesse,  William,  eldest  son  of  the  land- 
grrave,  ii.  258 ;  a  confederate  with  Mau- 
rice aftaiost  the  emperor,  259* 

Hierarchy,  Romish.    See  Clerity. 

Holy  brotherhood,  of  Spain,  i.  124. 

Holy  League  formed  at  Cognac  against  the 
emperor,  i.  304;  its  feeble  operations, 
367,  308.— Formation  of  the,  ii.  37. 

Horue.    See  Barltsrossa. 

Hungary,  invaded  by  Solyroan,  who  defeats 
the  Hungarians,  and  slays  their  king, 
i.  381 ;  Archduke  Ferdinand  elected  king 
of.  382 ;  a^am  invaded  bv  Solyman,  419, 
420. — Rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in, 
ii.  08;  agreement  of  King  John  Zapol 
Mcsepus  mith  his  rival  Ferdmand,  con- 
cerning the  succession,  68,  69;  John 
marres,  and  breaks  the  treaty,  69 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Germans,  70  ;  the  kingdom 
.seised  by  Sol>man,  71  ;  indifference  of 
Charles  towards,  72;  again  invaded  by 
Solyman.  and  numerous  places  captured, 
92;  historv  of  the  revolution  in,  262; 
Ferdinand's  pretensions  to,  264;  is 
elected  king,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
young  sovereign,  ib.i  at  war  with  France, 
273  ;  prince  Alaurice  marches  against  the 
Turks  in,  284 ;  the  emperor's  losses  in, 
3')3. 

Huns,  their  irruptions  and  horrible  cruel- 
ties, i.  9,  456.  note. 

Huss,  John,  the  reformer  of  Bohemia, 
i.  262  ;  ii.  204. 


I. 


Immunities  of  the  clergy,  i.  238. 

Imperial  chamber  of  Germany,  instituted 
by  Maximilian,  i.  137, 546,  no^e;  its  juris- 
diction, 646,  617 ;  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Passau  to  administer  equal  justice,  ii. 

Indulgences,  papal,  sale  of,  granted  by  the 
papal  see,  i.  215  ;  by  Leo  X.,  ib. ;  chief 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  21 6  et  seq.; 
the  estravagant  pretensions  of  Tetiel, 
216;  the  impudent  sale  of,  raises  up 
Luther  and  other  active  Reformers,  217  ^^ 
seq.;  historical  notices  respecting  the 
sale  of,  220,  note. 

Infallibility  of  the  popes  asserted,  ii.  339, 
340. 

InfMutado.  duke  of,  his  haughty  bearing  to- 
wards the  emperor,  ii.  41,  42. 


Infantry,  the  atiperior  impoftanecof.tai|ie 
by  th«  Swt»v,  i.  87 ;  national  inteP 
estabiiahed  in  Germany,  Fiance,  1^ 
Spain,  88. 

Injuries,  redress  of,  i.  3S,  34; 
notices  of,  AOS  et  seq.  note. 

Innoc-ent,  a  fsvouriteof  Juhus  III., 
cardinal,  ii.  227. 

In»pn"*t  reaidence  of  the  emperor  it,i 
205 ;  Maurice's  advance  to,  267, itt;  A* 
emperor's  flight  from,  S69;  capon'if 
Maurice,  ii, 

"  Interim,"  the  system  of  doctriiie  p- 
pared  by  the  emperor,  ii.  214;  «► 
plmnce  with  enfonsed,  9I«.  216;  «■! 
opposition  to  the,  SI6,  823 ;  nasydii 
and  towns  eompelled  to  asbouttiiii 
2/0,  221 . 

Isabella,  of  Castile,  I.  in,  wifoifi^ 
dmand,  king  of  Arapm.  aad  Mm* 
Spain,  153.  164 ;  her  death,  151;  »■ 
last  will,  ib, 

laabelU,  daughter  of  Emanuri,  Uif' 
Portugal,  married  to  Charier  V.,l» 

Isabella,  qoeen^owager  of  Haagiif.*- 
denjd  to  invade  France,  ii.  42. 

IsalteUa.  queen  of  Hunirarv.  iifii*' 
regent  jointly  with  Martin^iui,  l^ti- 
couru  the  Turks  for  aid  sgainft  ki» 
regent,  Martinuasi.  SA3 ;  is  tom^^ 
renounce  in  favour  of  FerdtaaniX 
retina  with  her  son  into  Sitoiii.  ^ 
returns  with  her  son,  and  is 
by  the  nobility  and   the   Porte 
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Ferdinand,    SOS  , 
Transylvania,  ik' 
Italy,  cities  of,  flnt  turn  their  . 

towards  commerce,  i.  84, 60.61 ; 

by  Charles  VUI.,8«,   balance  ef»ii» 
the  great  object  of  policy  la,  8«;  «» 
in,  rendered   standing  armies  nsBB*f 
IB.  tb.  i    8wiss   first  employed  ^  C: 
ware  of,  occasion    an    increase  d  ^ 
public  revenue,  8g  |   the 
frora.92;  atate  of,  in  the  l6IkcaW^ 
95;  the  inferior  states  of  >  Genoa,  Mi^ 
and  Moden^  1  !«•  t  war  in.  363:  a^» 
tranon  of  FraneU  in,   «.;   her  #^ 
•»"•?•«   f«n<».    8IS,  313;    theft** 
expelled  from.  316  ;   views  of  the  M* 
states  respecting  Charles  and  Frtii' 
323;  invaijcd  by  Francis,  326;  badH* 
Pavia.  and   the    important  resaits  P 
l-rancis  and  PavU;  ;  effects  of  vitfsi;« 
the  stores  of,  838  ;   f«eble  op«niis«^ 
the  confederates  in,  867.  368:  theitfi' 
rial  army  reinforced  in,  370 ;  invaWV 
Bourbon,  373;   invaded  by  Fraaca. 'i^ 
several  place*  captured.  387;  the  Fi«* 
operations  in.   888;    evacuated  by* 
French,  and  the  emperor  triumpkMt"^ 
398;    viaited    by  Charles,   49^1^ 
with  the  Italuin  atates  formed  bvChM^ 
44J;  dMoUte  atate  of,  during  the  iti«r 
tions  of  the  barbarians,  457,  458,  sifr' 
the  various  revolutions  of  propatf  * 
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Magdalen,  daughtar  of  Francis,  manriad  to 
James  V.  of  Scotland^  ii.  34. 

Magdeburg,  war  made  upon»  ii.  334,  S35 ; 
siege  of,  246;  surrenders  to  Prince  Mau- 
rice, 248. 

Mahmet,  the  Turkish  general,  defeats  the 
Germans,  ii.  96. 

MKJestv,  the  title  first  adopted  by  Charles 
V.  i.*199. 

Iklajorca,  rebellion  in,  i.  300. 

Maldonada,  Don  Francu,  commander  of 
the  insurgent  forces  of  Salamanca,  i.  294 ; 
taken  prisoner  and  executed,  t'A. 

Malta  granted  to  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
i.  275. 

Malrenda,  the  Spanish  divine,  ii.  127* 

Manfred,  of  Naples,  i.  106. 

Mansfeldt,  Albert,  count,  commander  of 
Magdeburg,  ii.  248. 

Mantua,  Paul  III.  proposes  a  general  coun- 
cil to  be  held  at,  i.  439. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  i.  157.  1&8,  159;  de- 
clares for  Mazmilian  as  regent  of  Castile, 
163. 

Marcellus  II.  pope,  character  of,  ii.  341 ; 
hi»  death,  342. 

Margaret  of  Austria  necotiatea  for  i>eace 
with  Louise,  the  mother  of  Francis,  i. 
4U1,  402;  betrothed  to  Octavio  Farnese, 
ii.  30. 

Mariemburg,  surrender  of,  ii.  317. 

Marignano,  Medecino,  marquis  ^  of,  ap- 
pointed  to  command  the  Florentine  army 
against  Siena,  ii.  321;  defeiUa  Stroiai, 
323 ;  and  takes  Siena,  325. 

IMark,  Robert  de  la.  See  Robert. 

Martial  spirit  of  Europe,  i.  39 ;  its  results, 
40. 

Martinuzzi,  George,  bishop  of  Waradin, 
appointed  by  King  John  of  Hungary 
p;uardian  of  uLi  son,  and  regent  in  con- 
junction with  the  queen,  ii.  69 ;  refuses 
to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  Ferdinand, 
and  applies  to  Solyman  for  aid,  70 ;  de- 
fends Buda,  71 ;  deceived  by  the  Sultan, 
ib, ;  appointed  tutor  of  the  young  king, 
and  regent  of  Hungary,  jointly  with 
Queen  Isabella,  252;  he  invites  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  to  lay  claim  to  the  king- 
dom, 253 ;  compels  Isabella  to  renounce 
in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  254 ;  ia  appointed 
governor  of  Trannylvania,  U*. ;  Ferdinand, 
jealous  of  his  talents  and  infiuence,  pro- 
cures his  assassination,  255,  256. 

Ii(.iry,  queen  of  England,  her  marriage  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  311 — 314;  tlM  mar- 
ria,;^e  treaty,  312;  universal  discontent 
at  the  marriage,  313;  her  efforts  to 
extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  315; 
her  atrocities,  ih.;  induced  by  Philip 
to  declare  war  against  France.  375 ; 
her  rage  at  the  loss  of  Calais,  390 ;  death 
of,  405. 

Marjr,  queen  of  Scots,  married  to  the  dau* 
phin  of  France,  ii.  393. 

Mary  of  Guise,  ii.  34. 


Mary,  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  resigns 
the  regency  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  856 ; 
pays  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  emperor, 
at  Yuste,  519 ;  makes  a  aecond  visit  to 
the  emperor,  525 ;  takes  up  her  abode  ac 
Valladolid,  526 ;  her  death,  ib. 

Mary,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  her  meet- 
ing with  her  mother,  at  Badajoz,  ii.  521 ; 
her  death,  024. 

Mathys,  Dr.,  the  physician  of  Charles  V.^  ii# 
526,  536,  538. 

Matthias,  John,  the  Anabaptist  prophet,  i. 
430 ;  governs  Munster,  431 ;  vanquishes 
the  bishop  in  battle,  432;  is  slain,  ib,} 
is  succeeded  by  John  Boccold,  433. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  succeeds  to  the 
government,  ii.  9^ ;  general  notices  of, 
ib.;  his  political  and  religious  views,  95 ; 
a  friend  of  the  emperor,  ib. ;  his  conduct 
in  favour  of  the  emperor,  118;  his  insid-^ 
iotts  schemes,  156;  his  league  with  the 
emperor,  157;  his  artifices,  158,  159;  his 
invasion  of  Saxony,  I60;  overruns  Mis- 
nia,  and  strips  his  rival  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  I65;  his  difficult  position,* 
ib.  i  intercedes  for  the  life  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  193 ;  takes  possession  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  195 ;  acts  as  medi- 
ator between  the  emperor  and  the  land^ 
grave  of  Hesse,  196  et  teq,;  remon- 
strates with  the  emperor  against  the  land- 
grave's imprisonment,  200;  his  impor- 
tunities insultingly  repulsed,  200,  201 ; 
invested  with  the  electoral  dignity  of 
Saxony,  216 ;  becomes  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Germany,  230;  his  ambition* 
schemes  aRaiost  the  emperor,  230  et  seq. ; 
his  general  movements,  232 ;  he  enforces 
the  "interim,"  233;  his  proceedings 
against  the  council  of  Trent,  234 ;  in-^ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
2.35;  Magdeburg  surrendered  to,  248; 
of  which  he  is  elected  burgrave,  249 ;  his 
success  St  Magdeburip,  ib. ;  his  expedienO 
for  keeping  up  an  army,  250 ;  his  dupli- 
city towards  Charles,  251 ;  his  intrigues 
and  preparations  for  revolt  against  the 
emperor,  257 ;  courts  the  protection  of 
the  French  king,  16.;  his  treaty  with 
Henry  II.  258;  he  demands  to  set  at 
liberty  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  259; 
his  continued  artifices  excite  the  empe- 
ror's suspicions,  260, 261  ;  contrives  to  de- 
ceive the  emperor,  262,  263 ;  he  publishes 
a  manifesto  justifying  his  conauct,  and 
stating  his  reasons  lor  taking  arms,  263 ; 
supported  by  a  manifesto  of  Henry  II. 
264 ;  his  rapid  movements,  ib. ;  takes 
possession  of  Augsburg,  265 ;  excites  the 
astonishment  of  the  emperor,  ib. ;  as- 
sisted by  the  French  army,  263,  266; 
captures  the  castle  of  Ehrenberg,  267 ; 
causes  the  fiight  of  the  emperor,  269; 
enters  Insprurk,  ib.;  negotiates  for 
))eace,  but  again  takes  the  field,  279 ; 
uu  the  emperor's  abating  his  demanda , 
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Francis  not  to  eomnljr  with  the  proflEered 
submission  of  the  Gaatoiit.  46 ;  disgrae^, 
83 ;  liis  opposition  to  an  alliance  with 
Paul  IV.,  346 ;  is  defeated  at  St.  Quintin. 
and  taken  prisoner,  371.  378;  his  in- 
trigues, 397,  ^96  i  his  elevation,  SQd. 

l^Iontpesat,  governor  of  Possano,  ii.  17. 

kMontreuil,  siege  of,  ii.  1 12. 

Aloors  take  possession  of  Spain,  i.  110; 
expel  the  Goths,  111;  their  divisions, 
and  expulsion  from  Spain,  112. 

Jlorals.  improvement  o%  during  the  re*gn 
of  Charles  V.,  ii.  427,  4i8. 

Morocco,  kingdom  of,  i.  440. 

Jtforone,  Jerome,  vice-ehnncellor  of  Milan, 
i.  Sfi4 ;  his  intriguing  policy,  ib. ;  defends 
Milan,  300;  hb  restless  and  intriguing; 
genius,  343,  344;  his  negotiations  with 
Fescara,  344.  346;  is  betrayed  by  Pes- 
cara,  346, 347 ;  hin  life  and  liberty  granted 
by  Bourbon,  372 ;  inttiouates  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Huurbon.  ih, 

Jiforone,  Cardinal,  the  pope's  uuneio  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  li.  333. 

Jf  uley- Masceu,  kiiig  of  Tunis,  i.  443 ;  over- 
thrown by  Barbarossa,  444 ;  makes  a 
treaty  with  Charles  to  restore  him  to  the 
tiirone,  445 ;  success  of  the  expedition, 
44S,  419  ;  his  treaty  with  Charles  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  the  liberation 
of  Christian  slaves,  440,  450. 

Jif  ulhausen,  battle  of,  ii.  189. 

Muncer,  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  i. 
358  ;  his  fanatical  teneu,  859  ;  otirc  up  a 
revolt,  ib. ;  his  defeat  and  capture,  360 ; 
his  execution,  ib. 

JVf  unicipal  instirutions,  estah'ishment  of,  i. 
23,  26  ;  growth  of,  26  et  %eq. ;  historical 
-  illustrations  of  the  growth  of,  480  et  Meq. 
nute ;  484  et  seq. 

Jdunktcr,  seised  and  governed  by  the  Ana- 
baptists under  Matthias,  i.  430;  after- 
wards by  John  of  I^.vden,  432  ;  retaken 
by  an  army  under  the  bishop,  436. 

3Iurder,  clerical  compoi*ition  for,  i.  236. 

Mustapha,  the  favourite  son  of  Solyman,  ii. 
304  ;  ruined  and  slain  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Koxalana,  the  mistress  ol  Soly- 
man, .S07,  808 ;  Umeniatious  fur  bis 
death,  8u9. 


N. 


Naplcii,  seised  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
i.  85  ;  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of, 
105  ;  the  most  turbulent  m  Europe,  ib. ; 
contests  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of,  lu6,  i07;  pretensions  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarehs  to, 
107;  relieved  by  Andrew  Ooria,  397; 
seige  of,  raised,  397  :  descent  of  the  Turks 
upon,  ii.  296. 

Nassau,  count  of,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  forces  againtt  llobert  de  U 
Mark,  i.  260. 

J^favarrc,  John  d'Albret,  expelled  from  the 
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throne  of,  i.  165  {see  d'Albret) ;  suecess- 
ful  war  in,  carried  on  by  Ximenes,  179 ; 
hostilities  in,  257 ;  cunauered  by  its 
former  monarch,  John  d'Albret,  258; 
repossessed  by  the  Spaniards,  259  ;  the 
unquiet  conscience  of  Charles  concerning 
the  possession  of,  ii.  509 ;  negotiations 
with  Vendome  concerning,  510. 

Netherlands,  trade  and  manufactures  esta- 
blished in,  i.  62  ;  visited  by  Charles  V., 
213;  dissatisfaction  in  the,  ii.  43 — 46; 
Charles's  journey  to  the,  43 — 49 ;  hostili- 
ties in  the,  30 ;  Charles's  successes  in 
the,  t&.    See  Low  Countries. 

Nice,  truce  at,  ii.  39 ;  besieged  by  Barba- 
rossa and  the  French,  93. 

Nobility,  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the,  i. 
44—46;  attempts  to  limit  it,  47;  of 
Spain,  their  power  abridged,  123;  of 
France,  their  niunber  and  importaDce« 
130. 

Novon,  treaty  of,  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  i.  182. 

Nuremberg,  diet  of,  i.  317;  H"t  of  griev- 
ances at,  319  ;  injunction  of  the,  320. 


O. 


Odet  de  Foix.    See  Lautrec. 

Or<in,  defeat  of  the  Spanish  troops  near,  ii* 

541. 
Orange,  princes  of,  their  oriein  and  de- 
scent, i.  409.    See  Chalons,  Philibert  de. 
Ordeals,  i.  37.  38 ;  historical  illustrations 

of,  500  et  seq.  note. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  takes  the  field   under 

Francis,  ii.  84,  85;  his  death,  iI9. 
Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  i« 

132  ;  his  victorious  career  and  extensive 

power,  ib. 
Othos,  of  Germany,  the  imperial  family  of, 

i.  182. 
Ottoman,   Porte,  history  of  the,  i.  1 42  et 

seq.    See  Turkish  Empire. 


P. 


Pacheeo,  Donna  Maria,  wife  of  Padilla,  her 
ezprdient  to  provide  money  for  her  hus- 
band's army,  i.  291 ;  her  defence  of  To- 
ledo, 296 ;  her  defeat  and  flight,  297. 

Padilla,  Don  John,  leader  of  the  rebellion 
in  Castile,  i.  277;  ^ids  Svgovia,  278; 
takes  possession  of  Q  leen  Joanna,  282 ; 
endeavours,  unsuccessfully  to  induce  her 
to  resume  her  authority,  ib. ;  seises  the 
seals  and  archives,  28) ;  superseded  as 
general  by  J>on  Pedro  de  ((iron,  288;  re- 
appointed, 290 ;  his  wife  strips  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo  to  obtain  money  for  the 
insurgent  army,  291  ;  he  captures  Torre- 
tobaton,  29:) ;  defeated  and  taken  priso- 
ner at  Vulalar,  and  executed,  294  ;  his 
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I4t  1  tiirf  faM  Iheir  ailTintMn  bj  In 
ClwtM,  1 19)  Injudidiini  naduet  gl ' 


Smlud,  i 


BO?  bj  qunn  »l«r» 


FroniUHi,  Inwlnii  of.  h*  Chulci  I.  si4 ; 

U.  18. 
PmstjA,  pnninte  of.  irined  bj  tlw  Teii- 

Bet  of  Pnlind,  I,  »IH;  Mbtn,  prinm  or 

heredttarj   dkivlir.  fA.;   tbakea   d^   Lii 

of  kiQ|t  III,  nea. 

Quludu,  Dun  Lnii  Hendei.  mBJor-doms 

ciiiIKiot'lWDiflauJBliiiofAuitriii.llSi 

naittO^  impEnr,  fi.  /imnie  ol  him 

ulu;  u  Diiar-datiiii,  193;  bnnuiii 
BBnnMnoiitly  KUled  willi  hl>  fiHuily  »1 
Tune,  4H 1  Ihe  unpoDr*!  prav»tan  fi>r 


*<«  «™   P 


lulled  In  Baflanil.  430  ;  untamn 
nC  chB.  4M.  Proincn  of,  In  Cm 
ai  i  BHOtuUnDi  fur  a  Bminl  w 

Ihn  auMAvr  nF  ««-    ...^^i  M-r. 


.lmd.tMtti.BuUlied  hi  Ch«le..»* 
lUitibjUtryot  BnBlKnd.llllii  n 
piufKH  of   Ihe,  ■< — ■■ —  "--  — ^ 


«;  lie  •onHi|U0B«H|  4 
Idibui  ponufe  iMo* 


Robeit  de  In  lUrk,  af  Bouillon.  dKlns 
•nmr  Bfiiail  Cbarlco  V..  i.  sSV.  gSo. 

s  coudlBoM  of  Ulinsii^  n,  Fn«* 


RoDUD  Calholtei,  thEirn 


U  ttrly  ellSetB  an  DlBIIlM 


IDme,  Aplnred  by  Ihe  Culonnair,  I.  sta, 
UHiled  »d  ap.o>.d  bj  JJonrtK,,.^ 


gM ;  Inndeil  bj  Uwuin,  ii.  i.  _ 
9»ioiij,  Prcdrmli,  cleoDr  nf,  rrjcela  thi 
nffu  dI  Ilia  empire,  1.  IW)  (t«ltie>  in 


s   urrllDTia.  9Bi   hi>  Ksl 


eondvct,  1S9;hiB  troop*  defeetcd  iL  BliU- 


.  ipturcil  bf  Strtimmi.  Up.  -.  Cti»rt»  gienU 
them  tbt  iile  or  Uilu.  J7) ;  iccgmpiny 
tUTle*  ja  hti  eiiKditioD  igBidBt  ll| — 


SaiBc  Pol,  eauBt  of,  dJmb  priHiuir,  ■■ 

Saint  (julnlin,  tnniint  vT,  ii.  371)  1  Imiatfd 
bjr  the  Oooiuiudn.  97.'  g  butia  nl,  and 
defeat  M  tbe  Frenoh,  978,  sag ;  ddeniled 
hj  Colipir.  MO:  eapmredi  W.i  j>0'  "' 

Mninindar  af  the  Pnncb  toraa,  i.  i||~( 


WIItembera.IIWi'bei'aiperai'ifiruclDiiB 

br  Frlnne  ki'aurin,  <A.  In;  BltDiicF)i 

u  Mbcraie  E^in.  sjs'i  dgiuoda  of  uvml 

HCmr*  but  aKDitipluiln  Cbulaa  io  hi> 
digbl  Iron  Iiupniek,  sffj  raonvrii  hi> 
I'bn^.  ns  1  hli  higb  ebancttr,  3M :  n- 

SaioDy.  Augiului.  bnthet  ot  Ilaarice,  be- 
B^iertcl,  Iba  aontEdeiata  fleaeral,  'd-  U9, 
4>[|li»tJDO>  or  Cb«t«  and 


89 ;  alienutd  tien 


at  the  IsiIifBUiiB  of  Hgncr  II.  of  Pm 

witblhidaupbin,  spi. 
I   aenplum.  InDilatiim  of,  i.  310. 


aUdinf.  Mr..i>a 


V^HuirT  ri.,otFnu.m,sr»." 
IWMi.Pttor,  apiMiniod  lo^cDm^i 

DfriiPDinilc'M'dici.ii.all:  d< 

Kurt,  Jobn.  duke  of  Allnnjr,  i.  3 
huiliim  iniunEc^n  io.  I.  »iSi 


Tanuc  marivlul,  guFeniitr  of 

bj  CouDL -EgniaDt,  'ud  tiki 
SSI. 
Trsuiudb.  iBkoi  lif  uaault,  il 

larindnlgeni 


ol  ml.  ai7  I  oppoHd  b;  Lnlhiu',  lis. 
uonickuiKlilimGeniiJinr,!.  m;  their 

■tr.  Ji.i  tlieiiHintuu  w<Ih  ihi  klugi 
r  PoUad,  a,.,   Frinco  AlhEcC  of  Bnn- 

!ir  lArt  «f  PiHHiI  la's  ■ 


SIlBl  innriider  nf  the  uwn,  andfligbtor 

Donni  Murit  sd;. 
rtiledn.  Dan  Fednj  de,  fkeroj'  of  Neplri, 

ii.  W- 
ruleriiiian,  idnriplH  of,  11.  333i  nst  inf. 

fercd  hf  die  Cwhnlln.  319- 
ruiiwrri,  Piul.  si-nena  ol  Iho  Bnniviaa 

rimlexll'lu,  [he  mldence  of  ulinii  Jinnvi, 

rcrdnifliu,  m  rn"'e>niUtiTe  at  Ibe  coitn 
for  Itctmii,  1.  'JJ} ;  CKHWil  hr  the  mirt), 

uf  Chulea  V„  ii.  AK-  **»■ 
rredF  inri  minurKiiiKi,  ntahlinhEd  ia  the 
NirthcrUindi  and  Kngtud.  i.  SI. 


ofCtatiaV, 
Rl«re  .  - 
■pnninlt 


Jedbrrerdinund,  linHhIr 


Ferdionad,  aH;   111 
imar  of,  U.,  >- 

0Jl'fiill><»ofiuoliie<iIi<0S;il«r'>*ni 
111,  3:11. 73S 1  undtculiei  10  lelile  irUelii 
of  ^rmt  impurlanni,  im.  IS4i  Hcnlr  II. 
of  trance  prolBU  mdoit  it,  m  i  tarolicn 
up,  3;t  iRIrnpoclTia  lUi.  ofiu  decree. 

Tiiii  h^  eanbil.  I.  31 1  aunqueneu  a(  1L> 


»  at  Geu 


"'.iJ^"'k";B»: 


kuppmalAn  plncy  Lm|m«ed  un  Uulej- 
HiKnn.  44J),  no. 
TutkUh  uqpin.  hulv<7  oT  itie,  1.  Iii  ;  Lti 
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tiieir  (l««eeat  oa  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

Tiueanj,  state   of,  donng   the    reig^  of 
Cliarlea  V.,  u.  430. 


Ulm,  fine  imposed  upon,  by  the  enaperor, 
ii.  idl;  abolishes  its  corporate  rights, 
and  establishes  a  tlespotism,  220. 

Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  expelled  from 
his  dominioDs,  i.  43" ;  obtains  them  by 
force,  438. 

l*nited  Provinces,  state  of,  durinir  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  ii.  43*2.  See  Netherlands, 
and  the  Low  Couutrtes. 


V. 


Valencia,  insurrection  in,  i.  201 ;  the  nobles 
expelled  by  the  populace,  202 ;  Don  Diego 
de  Blendoxa  appointed  viceroy  of,  204; 
the  association  of  the  Gerraanadas, 
208;  rebellion  and  tumults  in,  208,  209  ; 
the  insurgents  subdued  by  the  royaliats, 
299 ;  its  government  favourable  to  liberty, 
628,  note, 

Valentinois,  duchess  of,  her  intrigues,  ii. 
397,  39S. 

Valladolid,  public  entry  of  Charles  V.  info, 
i.  108;  popular disturbancei  in,  203,  283; 
opens  its  gates  to  the  ruyaliMt  coiiqutrur«, 
295. 

Van  Alale,  the  chamberlain  of  Charles  V. 
ii.  480,  483 ;  hid  tesirimony  as  to  the 
emperor's  autobiography,  .5 17,  518. 

Vandals,  their  barbarian  cruelties  and  de- 
vastations, i.  4,  g.  455  et  aeq.  note;   take  \ 
possession  of  Spain,  IIU. 

Vargas,  the  author  uf  a  history  of  a  council 
ot  Trent,  ii.  2/1,  -2/2. 

VassaU,  their  condition  under  the  feudal 
system,  i.  2/. 

Vaucelles,  abbey  of,  conferences  at,  ii.  358  ; 
truce  of,  ih.;  violated  by  Henry  II.  ot 
France,  363. 

Velasco,  Don  Inigo  de,  appointed  associate 
regent  of  Castile,  i.  2Hi. 

Ven(16me,  duke  of,  ii.  8t. 

Venetians,  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  empire,  1.  193;  enter 
into  a  league  against  the  emperor,  30.i  ; 
seize  Ravenna,  38f). 

Venice,  league  of  Canibray  against,  i.  90, 
91  ;  the  republic  of,  ]«>2;  its  defects, 
103;  its  rise  and  progress,  102,  103;  its 
commerce,  103;  its  nuval  greatness,  ih.; 
stare  of,  during  the  reign  uf  Charles  V., 
ii.  429. 

Verrina,  the  conspirator  of  Genoa,  ii.  169, 
170. 

Villa  Viciosa,  landing  of  Charles  V.  at,  i. 
183. 


Villalar,  the  defeat  of  the  Castiliaa  in** 

genu  at,  i.  204,  300. 
Vallalva  eonsolea  the   dying  houn  «f  de 

emperor,  ii.  &46 ;  delivers  a  sermoa  ^^ 

funeral,  650 ;    officiate^   at  the  Eieinl 

when  the  emperor'a  remains  are  icaflnl 

thither,  btb. 
Villani,  condicion  of  the,  under  the  fedU 

syitrem,  i.  427,  note. 
Villeville,  governor  of  Mets,  ii.  328 ;  defc* 

a  conspiracy  for  itn  betrayal,  330, 331. 
Villiers  de  ri»l4  Adam.    grand-ou«ter  tf 

the  Knighte  of  St.  Juho  of  Jenualea.L 

27 <;  bis  gaiUnt  defence  of  Rhodn.SJS. 
Visconti,  family  of,  in  Milan,  i.  ms,  14 
Voltaire,  historical  notices  of,  i.  550,  na^t 
Vulgate,  of  8t.   Jerome,   decreed  bf  tk 

council  of  Trent  to  be  read  in  chorda, 

u.  134. 


W. 

Waldtts,  a  reformer  of  the  12th  centarj.l 
233. 

Wallop,  Sir  John,  commander  of  the  Eog* 
liKh  troops  against  Francis,  ii.  92. 

Warfare,  private,  to  redress  injuries,  per- 
nicious effecca  of,  i.  34,  35;  hi«tonal 
illUHirations  of,  491  et  neq.^  note;  iupn* 
valence  in  various  nation*,  498. 

Wartburg,  caatle  of,  the  place  of  Lutbeh 
concealment,  i.  251. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  loses  Calais,  ii.  388. 

Westphalia,  the  Anabaptists  in,  i.  420. 

VVickliff,  a  relurmer  ot  the  Uth  ccuurv.i. 
•233. 

William  de  Croy.     See  Chi^vres. 

Wittcmberg,  investt-d  by  Charles,  ii.  19«: 
Its  «lefence,  I91  ;   surrendered,  llJJ. 

Wolsey,  Ciirrtinal,  the  prime  minister  o( 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  209  ;  his  insatiable  am- 
biiion,  ib. ;  his  fnend!.hip  courted  by  ali 
the  btates  of  Kurope,  210;  receive* 
Charles  V.  at  l>over,  211;  his' ambiuoa 
is  still  further  inflamed,  212;  mansigei 
the  congress  of  Calais,  2'ii  ;  opposed  to 
the  inierests  of  Francis  I.,  262;  visits 
Charles  V.  at  Hruges,  ib.  ;  c«md'udc«  » 
league  azamnt  Francis,  263  ;  tiis  duap- 
pointment  at  not  bein^^  elected  to  the 
papal  chair,  310. 

Worms,  diet  of,  i.  213  ;  its  object,  to  check 
the  lletormation,  214;  procerding*  of 
the,  24S,  249;  Luther's  tavuurable  re- 
ception  at,  250;  conference  of  divines 
at,  ii.  65;  Charles  nominates  the  raa- 
nager»  ot  the  diet,  i/j.;  ihe  questions  of 
debate,  ih. ;  the  violent  diltVrences  of 
o.iinion  irreconcilable,  6d  ;  th,»  aniclci 
pn.posed  by  Charles  adoptrd.  (i;  ;  open- 
mg  of  the  diet  in  1545,  JI5,  lid;  the 
emperor's  arrival  ar.  ji-.  i^j  j^  tone  of 
the  Prutestants  at.  ih. 

Wriring,  confined  to  the  few,  among  our 
anceaturs,  i.  14,  4/1. 
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.'Wurtemberfr*  fluke,  hi*  sttbmistive  suit  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  163 ;  peeuniury  fiaet 
impoted  on,  ib. 

~\iryatt,  Sir  Thomu,  heads  an  innirrection 
on  account  of  the  projected  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Spain  ana  Mary,  ii.  814. 


X. 


JCimenes,  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
hii  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  i. 
164 ;  adds  the  African  territories  to  the 
Casdiian  dominions,  l65 ;  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  sole  regent  of  Castile,  170 ; 
liis  extraordinary  qualities  and  habits, 
171 ;  he  strengthens  the  royal  power, 
174;  his  vigorous  administration,  175, 
3/6;  opposed  by  the  Castilian  nobility, 


177;  bis  illness  and  death,  183,  164; 
his  high  character  and  wisdom,  165, 
186. 


Y. 


Yuste,  aecoontof  the  situation,  wealth,  &c., 
of  the  monastery  at,  ii.  441 ;  the  emperor 
leaves  legacies  to  tbe  convent,  550 ;  the 
care  and  repair  of,  556 ;  its  destruction 
in  die  Peninsular  war,  ib, ;  its  neglected 
condition,  558. 


Z. 


Zuinfrlitts,  opposes  the  sale  of  indulgences, 

i.  219* 
Zuniga,  Don  Luis  de  Avila  y,  visits  the 

emperor,  ii.46l* 


THE  END. 
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